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THE  present  work  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that,  some  nine 
years  ago,  at  the  kind  suggestion  of  my  friend  Professor 
Jebb,  1  was  invited  by  the  editor  of  Sodai  England  to  prepare  a 
brief  survey  of  the  History  of  Scholarship,  which  was  included  in  the 
Tolumes  published  in  1896  and  1897.  In  course  of  time  I  formed 
a  plan  for  a  more  comprehejisive  treatment  of  the  History  of 
Classical  Scholarship  in  general,  which  should  begin  with  its  birth 
in  the  Athenian  age,  should  trace  its  growth  in  the  Alexandrian 
and  Roman  times,  and  then  pass  onwards,  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  the  Revival  of  Leaming,  and  to  the  further  developemenls 
in  the  study  of  tlie  ancient  Classics  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
«Dd  in  the  English-speaking  peoples  across  the  seas.  I  was  already, 
fatniliar  with  the  OuUinti  of  the  History  of  Classical  Philology  by 
Professor  Gudcman  of  Philadelphia ;  and  I  may  add  that,  if,  in 
pboe  of  the  eighty  pages  of  his  carefully  planned  Outlines^  the 
leamed  author  of  that  work  had  produced  a  complete  History  on 
the  same  general  lines,  there  might  have  been  little  need  for  any 
other  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  English  language.  But,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  History,  it  appeared  to  be  worth  my 
while  to  endeavour  to  meet  this  obvious  want,  and,  a  few  years 
ago,  my  proposal  to  prepare  a  general  History  of  Classical 
ScboUrship  was  accepted  by  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press. 
My  aim  has  been,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  produce  a  readable 
book,  which  might  also  serve  as  a  work  of  reference.  I  confess 
thai  the  work  has  grown  under  my  hands  to  a  far  larger  bulk  than 
I  had  ever  contemplated ;  but,  when  I  reflect  that  a  German 
*  History  of  Classical  Philology ',  which  does  not  go  beyond  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  fills  as  many  as  1900  large  octavo  pages, 
I  am    disposed  to   fed  (like    Oive)  'astonished   at   my  own 
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moderation '.  I  had  hoped  to  complete  the  whole  of  my  task  in 
a  single  volume,  but  this  has  proved  impossible,  owing  mainly  to 
the  vast  extent  and  the  complexity  of  the  literature  connected 
with  the  history  of  classical  learning  in  the  West  of  Europe  during 
the  eight  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  studying  this  part  of 
my  subject,  I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  struggle  with  a 
great  array  of  texts,  in  various  volumes  of  the  /io//s  Series,  the 
Monumenta  Gennaniae  Historica^  and  Migne's  Patrologia  iMttna  \ 
and  to  master  thu  contents  of  a  multitude  of  scattered  mono- 
graphs in  French,  German  and  Italian,  as  well  as  English,  publi- 
cations. With  these  and  other  resources  I  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  later  fortunes  of  the  Latin  Classics,  to  deal  with  all  the 
more  important  indications  of  the  mediaeval  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  to  give  an  outline  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  Without 
taking  some  account  of  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  have  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
And  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  my  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  arose  out 
of  the  study  of  translations  of  Greek  texts,  and  was  inextricably/ 
bound  up  with  the  successive  stages  in  the  gradual  expansion  of* 
the  mediaeval  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  But,  in  tracing 
the  general  course  of  a  form  of  philosophy,  which,  however  valu- 
able as  a  kind  of  mental  gymnastic,  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  wide  and  liberal  study  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Classical 
Literature,  I  havemainlyconfinedmyself  to  the  points  of  immediate 
contact  with  the  History  of  Scholarship ;  and  thus  (if  I  may  give 
a  new  turn  to  a  phrase  in  Seneca),  quae  philosophia  fuit^  facta 
phiiologia  estK  In  the  work  in  general  I  have  studied  the  History 
of  Scholarship  in  connexion  with  the  literary,  and  even,  to  some 
slight  extent,  the  political  history  of  each  period.  But  the  treat- 
ment of  the  princi[^l  personages  portrayed  in  the  course  of  the 
work  has  not  been  on  any  rigidly  uniform  scale.  Thus,  among 
the  three  great  authors  of  far-reacliing  influence,  who  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  necessarily  far  less  to  be 
said  about  the  personality  of  Priscian  than  about  that  of  Boethius 
or  of  Cassiodorus.  Many  names  of  minor  importance,  which  are 
only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  text,  have  been  excluded  frora  | 
the  final  draft  of  the  Index,  and  space  has  thus  been  found  for 
*  Ep.  ro8  9  n- 
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fuBw  references  to  far  more  important  names,  such  as  those  of 
/Vristolle  and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Virgil.  The  study  of  the  subject 
ffill,  I  tnisl,  be  further  facihtated  by  meajis  of  the  twelve  chrono- 
lo^cal  tables.     A  list  of  these  will  be  found  on  page  xi. 

Of  the  several  divisions  of  my  subject  (set  forth  on  page  14), 
the  first  six  are  included  in  the  present  volume^  which  aims  at 
being  complete  so  far  as  it  extends^  and,  in  point  of  time,  covers 
a  many  as  nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  centuries,  with  which  those 
diyisinns  are  concerned.  In  continuation  of  this  work,  I  hope  to 
produce,  at  no  distant  date,  a  separate  volume  on  the  History  of 
&holarship  from  the  lime  of  Petrarch  to  the  present  day.  The 
fint  draft  of  a  large  part  of  that  volume  has  already  been  pre- 
pared, and,  in  the  Easter  Vacation  of  last  year,  I  was  engaged  in 
the  further  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance,  as  well  as  of 
Certain  portions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  hospitable  libraries  of 
Florence.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  I  visited  the  homes 
of  mediaeval  learning  on  the  Loire,  and  also  studied  the  sculptured 
•nd  ibe  written  memorials  of  the  mediaeval  system  of  education, 
*hich  still  sur\'ive  as  a  visible  embodiment  of  the  influences  that 
moulded  the  mind  of  John  of  Salisbury  in  'the  classic  calm  of 
Chart  res'. 

h  is  a  pleasure  to  conclude  this  preface  by  offering  the  tribute 

of  aiy  thanks  to  all  who  in  any  way  have  helped  towards  the 

rompletion   of  what   has   unavoidably   proved  a  very  laborious 

undertaking.     My   gratitude   is   due,    in   the   first  place,   to  the 

Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  and  to  the  staif  of  the  same, 

Dot  forgetting   the  ever-attentive    Reader,    who    (besides    more 

important  corrections)  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  spelling 

of  mediaeval   names   to  a   uniformity   little   dreamt   of   in   the 

Middle  Ages  themselves.     If,  in  the  next  place,  I  may  here  record 

my  thanks  to  those  under  whose  influence  this  volume  has  been 

prepared,  I  cannot  forget  the  friend  who  (as   I  have  stated  in 

the  opening  words  of  this  preface)  gave  the  first  impulse  which 

led  to  the  ultimate  production  of  the  present  work.     If,  again,  I 

may  give  a  single  example  of  all  that  I  owe  to  two  other  scholars — 

one  of  whom  I  have  happily  known  for  forty  years,  the  other, 

ftlas  J  for  too  few — a  hint  from  the  late  Lord  Acton  gave  me  my 

firit  clear  impression  of  the  erudition  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais; 
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a  word  from  Professor  Mayor  set  me  at  work  on  Joannes 
larlandia.  Among  the  Fellows  of  Trinity,  Dr  Henry  Jackson 
been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  clear  statement  of 
his  views  on  Plato's  Cratyius,  and  Mr  James  Duff  has  kindly 
tested  and  confirmed  my  opinion  as  to  a  point  connected  with 
the  mediaeval  study  of  Lucretius'.  The  College  catalogues  and 
other  works  of  Dr  James  have  brought  to  my  knowledge  not  a 
few  points  of  interest  in  the  mediaeval  manuscripts  of  Cambridge. 
I  have  thus  been  led  to  include  among  i\\^  facsimiles  ^n  autograph 
of  Lanfranc,  an  extract  from  a  copy  of  the  works  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  which  once  belonged  to  Becket,  and  the  colophon  of 
an  early  transcript  of  a  translation  by  William  of  Moerbeke, 
Four  of  the  facsimiles  are  here  published  for  the  first  time.  To 
Sir  Edward  Maundc  Thompson,  and  to  his  publishers,  Messrs 
Kegan  Faul  and  Co.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  five  of  the 
many  facsimiles  which  adorn  his  well-known  Handbook  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Palaeography.  I  have  also  borrowed  two  short  extracts 
from  the  three  hundred  facsimiles  in  Chatelain's  Falcographie 
des  Classiques  Latins,  and  one  from  those  in  Waltenbach  and 
von  Velsen's  Exempla  Codicum  Graecorum.  I  have  to  thank 
the  Registrary  of  the  University  for  the  use  of  a  single  illustra- 
tion (and  the  offer  of  more)  from  his  important  volume  on  the 
C<»re  of  Books ;  and  I  gratefully  recall  the  trouble  taken  on  my 
behalf  by  the  Librarian  and  the  staff  of  the  University  Librar)-; 
by  the  Librarians  of  Peterhousc,  Oonville  and  Caius,  Corpus  Chrisli, 
Magdalene,  and  Trinity  Colleges ;  by  the  Librarian  and  Assistant 
Librarian  of  my  own  College  ;  and  by  one  of  my  former  pupils, 
Professor  Rapson,  of  the  British  Museum.  My  debt  to  the 
published  works  of  scholars  at  home  and  abroad  is  fully  shown 
in  the  notes  to  the  following  jiages. 


I 


p.  5350.3. 
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A  DEMAND  for  a  new  edition  of  this  volume  having  arisen 
at  an  unexpectedly  early  date,  the  illustrations,  as  well  as 
ihe  text  and  notes,  have  been  submitted  to  a  careful  revision.  In 
the  course  of  that  revision  all  the  suggestions  made  by  reviewers 
both  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  duly  considered.  Almost  all 
the  references  printed  in  the  text  of  the  first  edition  have  been 
transferred  to  the  notes  of  the  second.  In  the  illustrations  of  the 
*Aihentan  Age  \  an  ancient  representation  of  a  rhapsode  has  been 
prefixed  to  the  chapter  on  the  early  study  of  epic  poetry,  and  the 
'masks  of  comedy  and  tragedy'  and  the  so-called  *Aristotle'  of 
the  Spajda  Palace  have  given  place  to  facsimiUs  from  the  mss  of 
Aristotle  and  Aristophanes.  Certain  pages  on  the  Roman  study 
Creek  have  been  removed  from  the  beginning  of  Book  iv  to  a 
re  convenient  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  Book  in. 
Under  the  *  Byzantine  Age*  there  are  many  additional  references 
to  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject,  including  Professor 
Krumbacher's  valuable  contribution  to  the  encyclopaedic  work 
entitled  DU  Kultur  der  Gegtnwart  (\<^o^).  Under  the  *  Middle 
Ages  in  the  West '  there  are  similar  references  to  standard  works, 
socb  as  Gaston  Paris'  Litterahtre  fran^aisc  au  Moyen-Age  (i88S), 
to  the  bibliographical  survey  of  mediaeval  Latin  literature  in  the 
second  rolume  of  Gustav  Grober's  Grundriss  der  rotnanischen 
Pkihie:>ie  (1902),  to  Professor  Ker's  Dark  Ages  (1904),  and  to 
M.  Roger's  EnseignemcHf  des  Uttres  classitjues  d'Ausone  a  Alatin 
(1905).  The  brief  account  of  St  Patrick  has  been  revised  in  the 
light  of  the  Life  by  Professor  Bury  (1905),  and  the  notice  of 
Peler  of  Blois  supplemented  with  the  aid  of  an  unpublished  work 
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by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Scarle.  In  the  notes  in  general  many  re- 
ferences to  the  recent  literature  of  each  subject  have  been  inserted. 
The  new  matter  in  the  notes  and  text  amounts  in  all  to  about  28 
pages.  jfl 

The  period  immediately  following  the  close   of  the   presen'^^ 
volume,  and  extending   from    the   time   of  Petrarch  to  that  of 
Erasmus,  has  been  briefly  reviewed  in  a  work  written  by  thj^f 
same  author  and  published  in  1905  under  the  title  of  Harvar^^ 
Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learf\ing. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  second  volume,  including  a  series  of 
portraits  of  eminent  scholars,  and  bringing  the  History  of  Scholi 
ship  down  to  the  present  day,  is  already  in  the  Press. 


J.  E.  SANDYS. 


Merton  House, 
Cambridge, 
October^  1906. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  term  'scholar*,  in  its  primary  sense  a  *  learner',  is  applied 
m  its  secondary  sense  to  one  who  has  learned 
thoroughly  all  that  *  the  school '  can  teach  him,  one  Psfh"Juf"  °' 
«ho  through  his  early  training  and  his  constant 
sdfoilture  has  attained  a  certain  maturity  in  precise  and  accurate 
knowledge.  Thus  Shakespeare  says  of  Cardinal  Wolsey; — 'he 
vas  a  schoiar^  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  '^  The  term  is  specially 
applied  to  one  who  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the 
mastery  of  language,  as  where  Ruskln  says  in  Sesame  ami  Li/ies  : — 
*the  accent,  or  turn  of  expression  of  a  single  sentence,  will  at  once 
mark  a  stholar^-.  It  is  often  still  further  limited  to  one  who  'has 
become  familiar  with  all  the  very  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors ', 
*his  not  only  stored  his  memory  with  their  language  and  ideas, 
bat  has  had  his  judgment  formed  and  his  taste  corrected  by  living 
indmacy  with  those  ancient  wits'\  The  true  scholar,  though  in 
00  small  measure  he  necessarily  lives  in  the  past,  will  make  it  his 
constant  aim  to  perpetuate  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
aad  the  future.  He  will  obey  the  bidding  of  George  Herbert : — 
*  If  studious*  copie  fair  what  Time  hath  blurred  ".  Even  if  he  has 
bng  been  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  others,  he  will  never 
f>*<M»  to  be  a  learner  himself;  his  motto  will  be  discendo  docehis^ 
doumdo  disces",  like  the  *  Clerk'  in  Chaucer's  Prohgttty  'gladly 
votde  he  leme,  and  gladly  tcchc';  as  he  advances  in  years,  he 
win  still  endeavour  to  say  with  Solon  : — y>;pa(r*cw  8'  aiei  iroAAa 
U«9^c^^«ro« ;  and,  when  he  dies,  he  may  well  be  content  if  his 
brotfacr-scholars  or  his  pupils  pay  him  any  part,  however  small,  of 

«  Umry  Vni,  IV  ii  fi-  '  P-  ^  (1888). 

*  OttciaMson^s  C-taaUAi  Sclutiarship  and  Ctastkai  Ltarning^  1856,  p.  150. 
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the  honour  paid  to  a  votary  of  learning  by  a  Robert  Browning 

and  deem  him  not  unworthy  of  A  Grawmarian*s  FuneraL 

*  Scholarship '  may  be  defined  as  *  the  sura  of  the  meni 

attainments  of  a  scholar '.    It  is  sometimes  identifi< 

iHftnitionof        ^^.jjj^  *  learning'  or  'erudition' ;  but  it  is  often  coi 
ocnomnnip  *-' 

trasted   with   it.     Nearly  half  a   century  ago  thi 

contrast  was  clearly  drawn   by  two  eminent  contem[X)raries 

Oxford   and  Cambridge.     *I   maintain',   says   Donaldson,   *tha^ 

not  all  learned  men  are  accomplished  scholars,  though  anyaccom) 

plished  scholar  may,  if  he  chooses  to  devote  the  time  to  th< 

necessary  studies,  become  a  learned  man".     'It  is  not  a  knoi 

ledge',  writes  Mark  Pattison,  'but  a  discipline,  that  is  required 

not  science,  but  the  scientific  habit;  not  erudition,  but  schoh 

ship  '*.     *  Classical    Scholarship '   may    be    described    as    beini 

and  in  the  present  work  is  understood  to  be,  *  the  accurate  stu( 

of  the  language,  literature,  and  art  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 

all  that  they  leach  us  as  to  the  nature  and  the  history  of  man  *. 

As  compared  with  the  term  'philology',  often  borrowed  in] 

English  from  the  languages  of  France  and  Germany^ 

the  term  'scholarship*  has  the  advantage  of  being 

more  distinctively  English  word,  and  of  having  th< 

terms  *  scholar  *  and  *  scholarly  '  in  exact  correspondence  with  it|j 

whereas  *  philology  ^  is  in  Engliind  a  borrowed  word  of  ambiguoul 

meaning,  while  *philologer'  and  '  philologist  'are  apt  to  he  used  ii 

a  linguistic  sense  alone.    Thus,  Scott  in  the  Antiquary  makes  oi 

of  his  characters  say  of  the  question  whether  a  particular  word  ii 

Celtic  or  Gothic : — *  I  conceive  that  is  a  dispute  which  may 

easily  settled   by  phUolo^stSy    if   there   are   iiny  remains   of   th< 

language*'.     We  may  also  recall   the  memorable  words  of  Si 

William    Jones: — 'No  phihhgcr   could   examine   the   Sanskrit, 

Greek,  and   Latin  without   believing  them  to  have  sprung  froi 

some  common  source  '*.     '  Philologer '  is  hardly  ever  used  in  an] 

wider  sense ;  even  in  the  lingujslic  sense,  the  word  we  j^enerallj 

prefer  is  'scholar*.     'When  I  speak  contemptuously  oi  philology^ 

says  Ruskin,  'it  might  be  answered  me,  that  I  am  a  bad  sch&iar*^ 


Scholanhip 
and  '  Philo- 
lory" 


*  Clasikal  Schctanhip  ami  Clasikal  Ltaming^  p.  149  0^5^)* 


*  Jittays,  i  415  (writlen  in  1855). 

*  /fVr*j,  lii  34,  cti.  i8o7» 


■  c.  vi  p.  61  nf  Cenicnwy  ed. 

■  Modem  PaiHterSt  IV  xvi  |  18  n. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  AND   'PIULOLOGV'. 


The  present  confusion  in  the  English  use  of  the  word  '  philology ' 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  standard  work  bearing  the 
title  of  a  'Manual  of  Comparative  Philology ',  the  term  '  Philology ' 
is  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  us  *  Comparative  Philology  \ 
and  as  a  synonym  for  '  the  Science  of  Language  '.  The  author,  I 
oeed  hardly  add,  is  fully  conscious  of  the  confusion  between  the 
English  and  German  senses  of  the  word.  *'  In  Germany"  (as  he 
justly  observes)  **the  word  Phi/oiogir  means  only  the  body  of 
laovkdgc  dealing  with  the  literary  side  of  a  language  as  an 
cxpreaaon  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  a  nation,  and  consequently 
tfae  dtrpartment  dealing  with  language  as  language  forms  but  a 
snbordmatc  part  of  this  wide  science.  But  in  Kngland  the  study 
of  bnguage  as  such  has  developed  so  largely  \\\  comparison  with 
tbc  mdcr  science  of  Philology  under  which  it  used  to  rank,  that  it 
hfts  u&urped  for  itself  the  name  of  '  Comparative  Philology  '  and  in 
rccoit  years  of  *  Philology  '  without  any  limitation '"'.  Similarly,  in 
the  aitidc  on  '  Philology '  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Bntannifa  : — **  Philology  is  the  generally  accepted  comprehensive 
isme  for  the  study  of  the  word  ;  it  designates  that  branch  of 
knowledge  which  deals  with  human  speech,  and  with  all  that 
^^npeech  discloses  as  to  the  nature  and  history  of  man.  Philology 
^^Bu  two  principal  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  two  uses  of 
*»ord*  or  'speech',  as  signifying  either  what  is  said,  or  the 
bnfiuge  in  which  it  is  said,  as  cither  the  thought  expressed — 
»1jich.  when  recorded,  takes  the  form  of  literature — or  the  instru- 
mentality of  its  expression :  these  divisions  are  the  iiierary  and 
the  hngutstic...  Continental  usage  (especially  German)  tends 
nort  strongly  than  English  to  restrict  the  name  'philology'  to" 
x^iiferary  sense.  Meanwhile,  in  England,  it  is  unfortunately  the 
^  that  *  philology'  and  *  comparative  philology  '  are  constantly 
coofounded  with  one  another.  Yet,  some  forty  years  ago,  Max 
Miillcr  insisted  that  comparative  phiiolo^'  has  really  nothing  what- 
oxir  in  common  mih  p/u/oh^  in  tl^  wider  meaning  of  the  word, 
*fikikU^'  .is  an  historical  science.  Language  is  here  treated 
iiinply  as  a  means.  The  classical  scholar  uses  Greek  or  Latin... 
to  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  literary  monuments  which 
b\'gonc  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us,  as  a  spell  to  raise  from  the 

I  h.  Giles,  Afanuni  ef  Comparative  Phiiohgy,  p.  j  f. 
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tomb  of  time  the  thoughts  of  great  men  in  different  ages  an^H 
different  countries,  and  as  a  means  ultimately  to  trace  the  social^^ 

moral,  intclU-ctual,  and  religious  progress  of  the  human  race 

In  comparative  philology  the  case  is  totally  different.  In  the 
science  of  language,  languages  are  not  treated  as  a  means  ; 
language  itself  becomes  the  sole  object  of  scientific  inquiry  *'. 

The  above  reasons  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  the 
title  '  History  of  Classical  Scholarship '  for  a  work  appealing 
primarily  to  students  and  scholars  who,  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
claim  English  as  their  mother-tongue.  But,  whether,  in  this 
connexion,  we  prefer  to  use  the  English  word  *  Scholarship '^_ 
or  the  foreign  word  *  Philology  \  in  either  case  the  histor)*  of  th^| 
latter  term  is  part  of  the  history  of  our  subject,  and  a  few  pre- 
liminary paragraphs  may  well  be  devoted  to  a  brief  examinatioi 
of  the  ancient  Greek  originals  from  which  that  term  and  also  tl 
terms  *philologer',  'grammarian 'and  '  critic  '  are  directly  derive 
The  variations  in  the  meanings  of  the  ancient  terms  themselv* 
as  compared  with  those  of  their  modern  derivatives,  are 
uninteresting  or  unimportant. 

The  word  ^ik^XuyU  has  a  somewhat  varied  history'.     It 
first  found  in  Plato,  where  it  means  the  Move  of  dialectic '  or  'of 
scientific  argument".    The  corresponding  adjecrive  ^AoA.oyo«  is 
applied  to  *  a  lover  of  discourse  '*,  as  contrasted  with 
a  *  hater  of  discourse '^     It  is  applied  to  Athens 
as  a  city  *  fond  of  conversation  *,  in  contrast  with  Sparta  and  Crete 
with  their  preference  for  brevity  of  speech*.     Socrates  applies  it  to 
himself  in  a  studiously  ambiguous  sense,  either  *fond  of  talking', 
or  *  fond  of  speeches '  (like  those  of  the  orator  Lysias)".      Clse^ 
where,  when  added  to  <^tAoo-u(^»s,  it  means  a  *  lover  of  reason  "^f 
Thus  its  uses  in  Plato  are  as  varied  as  the  meanings  of  the  word 
Aoyos,  'speech',  'discourse',  'conversation',  'argument*,  'reason*^ 

*  Ltdures  on  the  Science  of  Laugtiagty  i  14,  cd.  1866.  ^H 

'  Lehr*,  Dc  vocahulis  ^XAXo^of,  fpaftfiaTiK6%,  KpiTtK6t  <K6nig!iberg,  iSj8); 
reprinted  in  Appendix  to  Hervdiani  srripta  tria^  pp.   379— 401,    1848; 
Boeckh,  EncykUiftiidie..M€r phitologischcn  WissctischafttH^  pp.  13 — 14. 

■  Theatt.   146  A.  *  ib.  161  A.  *  Laches  188  C. 

'  Latui  641  E;  cp.  Fsocr.  Aittiii.  396,  where  ^XoXoyfa  ami  tvTpari\la 
characteristic  o(  Alliens. 

'  Phaedrus  3368.  *  /lep.  581  R. 
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■ 
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ristotle  describes  the  Spartans  as  having  mnde  Chilon,  one  of 

*Wise  Men*  of  Greece,  a  member  of  their  Council,  although 

were  ijiciara  ^iXoXoyof,  'the  least  literary  of  all   people"; 

in  the  *  Aristotelian  *  writings  we  find  included  under  the 

cral  phrase,  So-a  -rrtpl  if> iXukoy iav,  questions  of  reading,  rhetoric, 

fie  and  history'.     Thus  far,  the  word  has  not  yet  acquired  any 

)wer  signification.     When  Siobaeus  (in  the  fifth  century  of 

era),  in  telling  an  anecdote  of  Pericles,  uses  «^iAo\ayo?  in  one 

i»  later  senses,  that  of  *  educated  ',  in  contrast  to  '  uneducated' 

liSciTos),   he  is  not  really  quoting  the  language  of  Pericles 

t\U  but  is  only  reflecting  the  usage  of  a  later  age". 

The  first  to  assume  the  title  of  ^iXoXoyos  at  Alexandria  was 

learned  and  versatile  scholar,  astronomer,  geographer,  chrono- 

logw,  and  literary  historian,  Eratosthenes  {c,  276 — 195  B.C.).    The 

^*inc  title  was  assumed  at  Rome  by  a  friend  of  Sallust  and  Pollio, 

,«  Ronian  freedman  of  Athenian  birth,  Lucius  Ateius  Praetextatus 

86 — 2g  B.C.)*.    The  term  is  applied  by  Plutarch  to  those  who, 

r^ing  poetry,  are  attracted  by  its  beauty  of  expression*.     In 

te  Greek  it  is  mainly  found  in  two  senses  (i)  'studious',  *  fond 

■^fiwning  \  (2)  *  learned '.  *  accomplished '".    The  first  is  approved 

the  Atticist  Phrynichus;  the  second  is  condemned'. 

The  word  is  frequent  in  the  familiar  I^tin  of  Cicero's  Letters ; 

is  there  applied  to  the  'study  of  literature'',  zx\A philo- 

leans    '  learned '   or    '  literary  '*.     Vjtruvius   calls    Homer 

parens  philohgiaeqtie  omnis  dux^  'the  father  of  poetry  and 

foremost  name  in  all  literature*,  and  describes  the  Pergamene 

as  prompted  to  found  their  famous  Library  by  the  delights 


'  Hha.  ji  35,  II.  '  Prohl.  xviii,  p.  916A. 

P  Stobaeus,  O  17. 
'*  Sueiomus.  Dc  Grammaii<is%  10. 

'  LH  AudunJis  PMtii,  c.  1 1 . 

•  Lchn,  Af,,  p-  380.  (1)  eritdi/itmis  amiats,  ilutHosui  ;  (1)  entditus.  litU' 

u* 
f  p4   483.   Rutherford,   ^tX6\oyof'   6  ^iXufr  X^ydva  «ai   awovSfilbnf  wtpl 

Aft  Att.  ii  11,  t ;  (Cicero  filius)  ati  Fam.  xvi  31,4;  <r\>fi^i.\i>\oyw  =  uHa 

u  ^.  S  8- 

Ad  AU.  x\\{  II.  3  :  53,  3  ;  XV  15,  3  ;  ttsed  as  a  Subst.  in  xv  79,  1  and  ad 
t  fr.  ii  10*  3. 


o\ philohgia^  or  'literature".  In  Seneca's  Letters  phihhgus  is 
contrasted  with  gra7nmatiats  in  the  lower  sense  of  the  Utter:  the 
philohgus  (he  observes)  will  notice  points  of  antiquarian  interest  ; 
the  grammaticusy  matters  of  expression  ^  Lastly,  in  the  fanciful 
allegory  d^  nuptiis  Phihhgiae  et  Afercurii,  written  by  Martianus 
Capella  in  the  fifth  century,  the  bride  Philologia  appears  as 
the  goddess  of  speech,  attended  by  seven  bridesmaids  personifying 
the  seven  liberal  Arts.  In  modern  L^atin  the  meaning  oi phUoiogu^ 
had  been  made  much  more  comprehensive.  It  is  now  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  'scholar',  thus  including  all  that  ancient  writers  under- 
stood by  grammaticus  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  and  much 
more  besides, — not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Greece 
and  Rome  but  also  a  knowledge  of  all  that  contributes  to  the 
accurate  understanding  of  their  literature  and  their  art  Those 
who  in  modern  Ijilin  are  called  phiiohgi  were  in  ancient  times 
known  either  z%  grammatici  (in  its  higher  sense),  or  as  critici.         ^ 

Having  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  word  <^tAdAoyos,  we^l 
may  now  deal  no  less  briefly  with  the  two  terms  which  in  modem 
Latin,  and  in  French  and  German,  it  has  ultimately  supersede^^H 
the  terms  ypa^/iaTixu's  and  k/htinoc.  ^I 

In  the  golden  age  of  Greek  literature  the  common  meaning  of 
yfmuLtiarn  is  *  letters  of  the  alphabet',  and  y/>ayw- 
/lariKos  is  applied  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  those 
letters,  knows  *  their  number  and  their  nature*';  one  in  short  who 
has  learnt  to  read*.  In  the  same  age  rtx^'Tj  ypa^ariKyj  is  simply 
the  art  of  ypa/L^iara^  the  art  of  reading*.  Not  in  the  same  age 
only,  but  in  all  later  ages,  ypa/i^iaTto-n??  is  a  teacher  of  ypaf^fxara^ 
a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing'.  The  corresponding  Latin  U 
to  ypafAfi(xri(TTiji  is  /i/Ura/or". 


»  vii  /Vaef.  S  8  and  8  4. 

•  £•/.  108  S  29. 
"   IMalo,  Phiirbus  1 7  B  ;  cp 

•  Plato,  Hep.  +03  B. 

•  Philtbm  18  P.  Cratyim  431  E;  Soph.  153  A 
an  { Thiaet.  106  A.  307  D  ;  Profag,  345  A). 

•  Anslotle.  Pot,  1337  b  35  f ;  CaJei*'  c,  y  ;    Top.  vi  5,  r+i  h  31  f. 
^  Plato.  Eutkydemus  179  K,  m^  ypafiftarw  ypa^^t  re  koX  Airayv^iftwt  oJ 

»w>i^ianoTai,  cp.  Protag.  316  D,  Laxos  811  A. 
"  Suetonius,  De  GramnuUicis,  4. 


Theatt.  «>;  b  ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv  3,  30. 


cp.  TJ    TUrt"  7pO>*^TWI' 
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In  the  earlier  time  ypdixftara  seldom  means  *  literature";  but 

k  is  to  this  sense  of  the  word  that  we  owe  the  new  meaning  given 

to  its  derivative  ypa^ftariKO':  in  the  Alexandrian  age.     That  new 

scAning  is  a  *  student  of  literature*,  especially  of  poetical  litera- 

Hire;  And  similarly  ypa^^junTucyj  now  comes  to  mean  the  *  study  of 

taeratUFe  \  espt-cially  of  poetr)'.     yftofifxanttrj  \n  this  new  sense  of 

the  term  Is  sometimes   said  to  have  begun  with  Theagenes  of 

Rbegiutn  (/?.   525  B.C.)*  who  was  the  earliest  of  the  allegorical 

wttcfprcters  of  Homer'      When  Plato  is  described  as  the  first  who 

<pecuUted  on  the  nature  of  ypafxfiaTiKij',  we  may  assume  that  the 

tefcrcnce  is  to  the  Cratyius^  a  dialogue  in  which  he  discusses  the 

taturc  of  words.     Aristotle  is  similarly  described  as  the  founder 

of  the  art  of  ypafj.fi.nTiiaj  in  that  higher  sense  which  implies  the 

lomed  study  of  poetic  literature*.     But  this  is  only  the  language 

of  Utrr  wn'ftrs,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  Theagenes  nor 

Plato  nor  Aristotle  would  have  descrilied  him$eif  3kS>  ypa^/AOTiKo's, 

esoepc  in  the  sense  applicable  to  all  who  could  read  and  write. 

The  first  who  was  called  ypa/i/iarucos  in  the  new  sense  of  the 
leTTi)  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the  Peripatetic  Praxiphanes  of 
Rhodes  \Ji.  300  &C.),  the  author  of  certain  works  on  history  and 
poetr>.  According  to  another  tradition,  the  first  who  received 
this  designation  was  Antidorus  of  Cumae.  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  also  a  work  on  Style»  and  may  be  placed 
»wy  early  in  the  .\lexandrian  age.  After  the  time  of  Antidorus, 
»e  &nd  Eratosthenes  giving  the  title  ypafifiartKu  to  two  of  his 
•arks,  but  Iheir  contents  are  unknown*.     Dionysius  Thrax  (born 

*  U  iccnu  to  bear  thi^  meaning  in  PUto,  yi/o/.  76  t>,  drtipavt  ypafiftdrw^, 
tkooeh  rhii  U  denied  Uy  KaiitKl  in  Htrmis^  xxv  (1890)  101  f. 

'  Scbol.  00   UiDmyMii*  Thraic,  p.  719,   ai,  (7p«M>«i''t'(n)  (ipfnW*"?  ^^  dri 

*  Diogfnes  Loenius.  iii  35,  rpCtrot  i^t^p^iiae  rrti  ypa,muxriMiii  H}r  lC¥aiU», 

'  Dion  ChryMMtom,  Or.  53,  1,  d^*  ov  ^irt  rif»  xpcrixi^v  re  jcai  ypafitiaTtHfii' 
*rrr  Xs^cXr.  Cp.  Susemihl,  dukUXk  tier  Gr,  Litt.  in  Her  Alcxandrineneit^. 
"■■  -*■• 

'  Clemens  Alcxandrinus.  Strotnafas  i  p.  309,  'Avriiwpoi  {' AwoW6SbifKn  xis) 
i  Kt^MMt  Tp^o§  Tou  jtptTuotf  tioifyitaaTo  [wapTp-^tfttTO  Usener)  To0#>(yia  xai 
jftfiUiauK^  wpovTiOpei'Bi^.  /ytot  fU  'Eparoffd^frf  ror  KvpTfalir  ^wriv,  iweidif 
^4«««y  oCrot  ^fiXia  JifO,  ypati-pLariKi.  ^iriypiif^f.  ujvofjuiffdTj  Si  ypanfiaTtK6s,  wi 
tir  ^.  too  K.V,)  droiid^o^f,  wpwros  Upa^t^dtrrfi  {c,  300  B.C.}. 
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about  166  B.C.),  in  the  earliest  treatise  on  Grammar  now  extant, 
defined  ypafAfiaTtiaj  as  being  '  in  general  the  practical  knowledge 
of  the  usage  of  writers  of  poetry  and  prose".  He  divided  it  into 
six  parts: — (i)  accurate  reading,  (2)  explanation  of  poetic  figure^| 
of  speech,  (3)  exposition  of  rare  words  and  of  subject-matter, 
(4)  ctymologj',  {5)  statement  of  regular  grammatical  forms.  These 
five  parts  form  the  'minor'  or  'imperfect'  art  of  Grammar,  the 
'perfect'  art  including:  (6)  *lhe  criticism  of  poetry,  which  is  the 
noblest  part  of  all  '\  A  better  subdivision  gives  us  only  four 
parts,  (i)  correction  of  the  text,  (2)  accurate  reading,  (3)  exposi- 
tion, (4)  criricism\  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  twice  describes 
ttJk  YfjaftfjLuTiKyv  as  including  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  and 
the  art  of  grammar,  without  extending  its  meaning  to  literary 
criticism*. 

In  the  Roman  age  the  Alexandrian  meaning  of  ypafifiaruco^  is 
noticed  by  Suetonius  who  makes  the  borrowed  word  ^ammciticuF 
synonymous  with  the  Latin  litteratus^.  He  adds  that  Cornelius 
Nepos  agrees  with  this  view,  and  regards  Utterati  and  grammatid 
as  equivalent  to  pottarum  interprttes.  Similarly  Cicero  treats 
grammaiica  (neuter  plural)  as  synonymous  with  studium  iitterarum*^ 
and  includes  in  its  province  poctarum  ptrtradatio^  historiarum 
cognitiOy  vtrborum  interpretation promtnt'utndi  qutdam  Sflmis\  Else- 
where he  describes  grammatta  as  interpreta  poctarum^.  Just  as 
Cicero  identifies  the  science  with  studium  iitterarum,  so  Quin- 
tilian  describes  it  as  sometimes  translated  by  iitteratura\  and  as 
including  disquisitions  on  style  and  subject-matter,  the  explanation^ 
of  diflliculties  and  the  interpretation  of  poetry  '*.     He  divides  i^| 


into  two  parts,   (1)  'the  science  of  correct  language',  (2)  'the 

'  iti^-Wiipia  (iff  ^irl  t6  noKl"  Tujf  wapa  woiijTait  re  xal  fffyypa^vct  Xryojucrur 
(Iwan  Mailer's  Handbuch,  i  130',  1*1*). 

'  Cp.  Philo,  p.  34ti  k  c  and  463  G  ;  and  Suxi.  Emp.  pp.  314,  ]]6,  quoted-, 
by  Classen,  Dt  Gram,  Gr.  pnmortfiis,  p.  12  f. 

•  Schol.  on  Dion.  Thrax  in  Itckkcr's  Anted.  736.  (^^pct)  3(D^tirr»«Ar,  lira 

•  D<  Otv4.  p.  1115  R.,  Df  C^mp.  Verb.  p.  414  Schaefer  (c,  14). 

•  Dt  Grammatu'is,  4.  •  De  Or.  \  %  to,  '  ih,  $  187. 
"  De  Dh'.  i  8  .14 ;  cp.  ib.   116  and  Orator  g  77.     Cp.  ati  .4tf.  vii  ji,   to. 

quoniam  gramniaucus  es,  si  hoc  mihi  ^rij^a  persolveris  ma^a  lue  molcsUa 
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PHILOLOGUS   AND  GRAMMATICUS. 


elation  of  poetry";  the  former,  he  adds,  must  include 
:t  writing  *,  and  the  latter  must  be  preceded  by  *  reading 
with  correctness '.  It  thus  embraces  correct  reading  and 
forrect  writing,  and,  beside  these,  criticism,  which  detects  spurious 
iines  or  spurious  works,  and  draws  up  select  lists  of  approved 
auihors'.  Seneca,  as  an  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which 
fiid  paid  special  attention  to  Grammar,  uses  f^rafnmatuus  in  a 
somewhat  narrower  sense'.  He  also  compares  the  different  lights 
ifi  which  Cicero's  treatise  de  Republica  is  viewed  by  d^  phUosophuSy 
iphiioiogHs  and  a  grammaticus.  While  the  phiiosophus  wonders 
that  so  much  can  be  argued  on  the  side  contrary  to  that  of 
^^Ibtice,  the  phihlogus  notices  that,  of  two  kings  of  Rome,  the 
^Bthcr  of  the  one  (Ancus)  and  the  mother  of  the  other  (Numa) 
^Hbe unknown;  also  that  Romulus  is  said  to  have  perished  during 
^Tfl  cdipse  of  the  sun,  that  the  dictator  was  formerly  called  the 
'^^iier  popu/$i  and  that  there  was  ^  pnwocatw  ad  popuium  even 
in  the  lime  of  the  kings,  '  as  Fenestetla  also  holds  '.  But  the 
^mmaiiats  (he  continues)  notices  (i)  verbal  expressions,  such  as 
^rtapse  for  /y  ipsa,  (2)  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words,  as  the  use 
^Hf  caix  for  creta,  of  opis  pretiutn  (in  Ennius)  for  operae  pretium^ 
^^n)the  phrase  caeH  porta ,  borrowed  by  Ennius  from  Homer,  and 
I  itself  borrowed  in  turn  by  Virgil*.  I-astly,  when  Aulus  Gellius 
f/  150  A.D.)  wished  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ex 
ttirr  manum  amsertum,  he  applied  to  a  grammaticus,  who  prtjfesscd 
I  |0  expound  Virgil,  Plautus  and  Ennius,  but  (as  it  happened)  was 
^^k'te  unaware  that  this  legal  phrase  was  actually  found  in  Ennius\ 
^^ntis  it  appears  that,  in  and  after  the  Alexandrian  age,  ypa^/ia- 
ruos  mainly  implied  aptitude  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of 
poetry,  and  ypafifiarunj  included  not  only  Grammar  but  also  (in 
UQ  higher  sense)  the  criticism  of  the  poets. 

^^V  1  iv  3,  (iutlidnm)  quo  qiudcm  ita  severe  sunt  us'i  velere;*  ^ramnimttci,  ut 
Hn  vcTHis  modo  cetuoria  quaoam  virgulA  notare  et  libros,  qui  falso  vidercotur 
I  uncripti.  ttuiqaam  &abditos  summuveic  familia  pefinit>crint  sibi,  sed  auctores 
hMh  m  ortlinem  rcdcgcrinl,  alios  omnino  cxcincnnt  namero. 
^^V  £/.  88  S  3.  ^antTnatictis  circa  curani  serinonis  vcr^alur,  et,  si  lalius  eva- 
y^jui  rait,  circa  hi\iorias,  jam  ut  longissime  fines  5uc»  proferat,  circa  carmtna. 
L_»  £/.  io8  ^  30-34- 
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The  Alexandrian  use  of  ypa>x^aTiKik  in."  the  above  sense  ww: 
apparently  somewhat  lat^r  ihfrn  the  use  of  Kptriiros 
KpiTiKos         j^  ^j^^  same  general  sense.  /  The  word  KpirtKot  is 
found  in  a  pseudo-platonic  dialogue  of  unoertain  date,  in  a  passage 
in  which  the  (ireek  boy,  on  reaclilng  th<^'age  of  seven,  is  humor* 
ously  described  as  *  suffering  much  at  the  hands  of  tutors  an< 
trainers,  and  teachers  of  reading  and  writing'  (ypa/i/taTurrcu),  an* 
as   '  passing,  as  he  grows  up,  under  the  control  of  teachei* 
mathematics,  tactics  and  criticism  '  (KpiTi**oi)'.     There  is  reason 
believe  that,  just  as  this  use  of  KpiriKoi  probably  preceded  that  of 
ypafifjLaTiKoi  in  its  Alexandrian  sense,  similarly  the   term   (rptrcnf^H 
was  earlier  than  the  corresponding  term  ypafi^aTiKij*.  ( 

Criticism  was  regarded  as  founded  by  Aristotle,  and  among 
its  foremost  representatives  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Pergamene 
age  were  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria  and  Crates  at  Pergamon*. 
Crates  and  his  pupils  of  the  Pergamene  School  subordinated 
ypafiftariin}  to  KpiriKfjy  and  preferred  to  be  called  KpiriKoi*.  Criti- 
cism was  among  the  higher  functions  of  the  ypafifxartKo^,  Thus 
Athenaeus  {Jf.  c.  200  a.ij.)  describes  the  authorship  of  certain 
poems  as  a  matter  for  the  critical  judgement  (icptVeii')  of  the  best 
ypafi.fuiTtKoi'':,  and  Galen  (r.  130 — aoo  a.d.)  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
question  whether  any  one  could  be  Kptruto?  and  also  -ypa/A/iarutoc, 
implying  a  certain  distinction  between  these  terms.  ^_ 

Meanwhile,  more  than  two  centuries  before  Galen,  Cicero  iii^| 
one  of  his  letters,  after  alluding  to  Aristarchus,  describes  himself 

*  Axi&chus  366  c.     Cp.  P.  Girard.  C&dti<atu>n  Alhhiimnt^  p.  134 — 7.         ^H 
'  Schol.  on  Dionyjiius  Thrax,  p.  673,  iq,  ^Tt^^parrat  >4p  rh  va^r  <ri>y-  ^| 

7/M/i/ia  dard  ^iv  Ttpaj  ire^  7pa^^(aTtJv^s,  marh,  hi  iTi^\>%  rtpl  Kptruc^  t&xw^ 
KptTiiri)  Si  Xiyerat  i}  r^x''1  ^*  ''*''  KaWLfftov  ftdpovt.     Bckkcr,  Artccdeta,  p.   1 140* 
rb  wp&Ttpor  k^tuij  iXiytro  {ri  ypatiMATiK^),  jcat  ol  ra^f  fuTi6ms  KfurmU. 
Uscner  in  Suscroihl,  /.r.,  ii  665.  " 

'  Dion  Chrysosloro,  Or.  53,  1,  'Apifl-rapx"  *«1  Kfdr^t  ictd  irepo*  i-XWovt 
(krrrpoi"  ypan^iartKuw  fcXij^/^KTcw.  wpirtpof  Si  KptrtnCiv^  nal  dij  KnX  aiWnii 
'AptffTor/X*7f.  d0'  01'  ^airt  Wjk  KptriKi^r  re  xal  7pa/i^aTi«^v  apxV  X*^«». 

*  Sextus  limp.,  i\f<ith.  \  79,  (Kpdr);^)  kXt-^t  Ata^/prii*  tAi*  upknuw  Tsf-  ■/pA/*- 
/tuirucou-  K^i  Tor  ^^c  Kpirixbr  w-dtfTji,  ^rjai,  flei  \oyt.K7)i  inar^ftjjf  tft-rnpow  <Imi»* 
rtm  Hi  ypafiftaTtKOf  dirXiIrt  yXwrawf  eiTjyrjTiKdv  Kal  rpoaffi^lax  dro^orucdv  crX.. 
and  348,  TavpiffKoi  6  Kpi.Tyjroi  dftoitfri^f,  uffnp  ol  oXXfti  Kpirucoi,  trwormtr^wm 


cp.a 

if  aB 
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«s  about  to  decide,  tam^uam  criticus  antiquus^  whether  a  certain 
lionirocnt  is  genuine  or  spurious'.  The  term  is  also  used  by 
Horace,  in  a  p.issage  in  which  he  calls  Knnius  an  alter  Homerus^ 
ut  mtici  dicunt^  where  Varro  is  prohahly  meant'*'.  It  also  occurs 
reptaiedly  in  the  Commentary  on  Virgil  by  Servius,  in  the  frequent 
phrase «c/£w/rr/>*iV/*.  Lastly,  KptrtKoc  is  found  as  a  designation  of 
Oionysius  of  Halicamassus;  also  of  Munacius  of  Tralles  (the 
lator  of  Herodes  Alticus)  in  the  second  century,  and  of  Cassius 
bnginus  in  the  third*.  Thus  it  appears  that,  owing  to  a  certain 
luoljiguity  in  the  term  ypa/ifiarticos  with  its  lower  sense  of  *gram- 
minan'  and  its  higher  sense  of  *  scholar',  and  a  corresponding 
ambiguity  in  the  term  ypafifiaTiKtj  with  its  lower  sense  of  '  grammar ' 
«ii<i  iu  higher  sense  of  'scholarly  criticism',  the  term  KpLTitcoi 
was  generally  applied  to  those  of  the  ypd^^ariKoi  who  excelled  in 
the  higher  branch  of  -ypft/ifidTi^oJ,  that  of  literary  criticism.  We 
niiyojnclude  on  the  whole  that  one  who  in  modern  times  is  in 
English  called  a  '  scholar*,  in  French  a  pkihh^^uf,  and  in  German 
^fkilolo^^  would  in  ancient  times  have  been  called  either  ^.  gram- 
iuttia/s  or  a  criticus^  according  to  his  degree  of  distinction,  the 
Uittj  being  the  higher  term  of  the  two;  while  the  term  philohgtis 
'n  general  designated  a  lover  of  learning,  or  a  learned  student  of 
viried  accomplishments  and  especially  of  antiquarian  tastes'. 


Modern 
*  Philology 


In  modem  times  the  first  who  called  himself  studiosus  phila- 
^V4€  was  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
Gcnnan  school  of  scholarship,  who  thus  descril>cd 
himself  in  the  matriculation  book  of  the  University 
ofGortingen  on  8  April  1777,  a  date  which  has  accordingly  been 
designated  as  the  *  birthday  of  Philology'".  In  after  years  Wolf 
himself  was  dissatisfied  with  the  term  Phthlogie  because  its 
Alexandrian  associations  confined  it  to  the  study  of  Literature 
atone,  to  the  exclusion  of  Art,  and  also  because  in  modern  times 
ic  was  apt  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  Science  of 

'  */  Fam   ix  10.  i-  *■'  Ep.  \\  i  ji. 

'  Scrritts  on  Atn.  i  71,  viii  731,  xi  188  etc.  (up.  Lehrs,  Af.,  p.  397  note). 
Usener  on  Diony&tus  tUI.  de  imitatiotu,  p.  133  note;  and  Lehrs,  /.f.» 

Ijchrs  U.^  ^  379- 

K.  Httae  iu  Endi  und  Gnil>er,  z.v. '  Fhilologje,'  p.  383  n.  39. 
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Language.  He  therefore  preferred  the  term  Alterthums-wisst 
schaft^  *  the  Science  of  Antiquity '^  Other  terms  have  been  si 
gested  at  various  times*,  but  in  France  and  Germany  the  ter 
Philoiogie  still  holds  its  own. 

*  Philology '  was  for  a  long  time  limited  to  linguistic  studies, 
was  regarded  as  only  including  grammar,  lexicography,  exegesi 
and  textual  and  literar)*  criticism;  but,  since  the  time  of  Wolf,  it 
has  been  generally  understood  in  a  wider  sense,  as  including  the 
study  of  ancient  life  in  all  its  phases,  as  handed  down  to  us  in  the 
literature,  the  inscriptions,  and  the  monuments,  of  Greece  and 
Rome\  It  has  thus  been  interpreted  by  scholars  such  as  i\ 
and  Bernhardy,  Boeckh  and  Otfried  Mullet,  Kitschl  and  Haase^ 
In  contrast  to  the  comprehensive  definition  given  by  these, 
have  the  narrower  view  best  represented  by  Gottfried  Hermani 
who  saw  in  '  Philology '  a  science  of  language  alone*. 

The  varied  studies  included  within  the  province  of  *  Philo!< 
have  been  grou|K;d  and  classified  in  different  ways  by  Wolf  an( 
Bernhardy,  Boeckh  and  Mdller^  Ritschl,  Rcichardt  and  Haase". 
The  tendency  in  the  later  classifications  of  the  subject  has  been  to 
niake  Grammar   not  a  merely  instrumental   means   towards  tl 

*  KUini  Schriftm^  ii  814  f. 
'  <.^.  *cla&Mcal   learning,'  studia  AHmant'iafis,  and  the  uncUs&ical  I 

ftumaniara  (criticised  by  liocckh,  EncykhpaHu  At  philohgisckcn  fi'/ssi 
scAa/Un,  p.    34  f). 

*  KUitu  SehrifUn.,  \\  8a6. 

*  Ast,  GrmuU-isi  Jer  Philohgit  (1808),  p.  1  ;  Bernhnrdy,  Grumd/inieH 
Etwykiojwiu  tier  Phihlogie  (\^%2)t  \i^,  48 — 53;  Boeckh,  Rheimsches  Musk 
(1837),)  4I  ;  Miillcr,  Gottingen grl.  Anuigcrin  (1836), p.  1681;  Uitschl(i83 
in  Optscuta,  v  7;  and  Haa»c  in  Ersch  u.  Grubcr,  iii  23  p.  3^^:  Usenet, 
Phitotogie  u.  GewkUhtsunsienichafty  Konn,  1882,  p.  I4  ;  WiUmowitz 
Phitologit  u.  SckulrtfcrWy  Gduingen,  1892,  p.  8  (all  quoted  in  Kreund's 
TrieHnmm  Phihlogifum^  \  p.  9'f).  Cp.  Hermann  Paul's  Gruttdriss 
GtrmaMuchett  PhiMcgu^  i  1 — 7, 

*  Hermann's  view  was  attacked  by  Ik>cckh  and  MUller.  Ac.  In  the  prefa 
to  the  Acta  SMt'elatis  Grattae  he  had  spoken  with  contempt  of  (he  Compamiivc 
Philologists  'qui  nd  Bracliinanas  ct  Ulphilnm  cDnfugiunt  atque  ck  paucii*  non 
satu  cognitarum  linguanim  vestigiis  quae  (iraecnrum  et  Latinorum  verbonim 
vis  sit  explanare  conanlur'  (cp.  Frcund,  p.  id'). 

*  Wolf,  KUifu  Schri/UM,  ii  894  ;  llernhardy,  GnuuUmiem^  p.  xj ;  Boeckh, 
Emykhpniit^  pp.  54 — 64;  MuUcr, /.c. ;  Rit-schI, /.r. ;  Rcichardt,  f/t>  <//i>i£rrwnf 
dtr  PhUotogU  {1846);  and  Haose,  Lc.  (transcribed  in  Freund,  Lc.  pp.  15 — i8*j 
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History  of 
Claftsical 
Scholarship 


Stud)'  of  *  Philology ',  but  one  of  the  main  subjects  of  study  in 
TtselT.  It  has  also  become  increasingly  necessary  to  include 
among  the  introductory  studies,  the  general  and  also  the  compara- 
W  Science  of  language.  Inscriptions,  which  were  classed  by 
Wolf  under  the  heading  of  Art,  are  now  rightly  regarded  as  part 
of  ibe  written  records  of  antitjuity,  and  as  supplying,  side  by 
side  with  Literature,  part  of  the  documentary  evidence  for  the 
history  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world '. 

The  history  of  Oassical  Scholarship  corresponds  to  the  last 
of  the  four  and  twenty  subdivisions  of  *  Philology  * 
•iuggested  by  Wolf;  and  is  the  first  of  the  studies 
introductory  to  '  Philology'  in  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Haase,  and  also  in  that  elaborately  carried  out  in  the  encyclo- 
paedic work   known  as  I  wan  Miiller's  Hamibuch  der  kJassiscfuri 
AlUrtumiwisunschaft  (1886  f).    A  knowledge  of  the  general  course 
of  the  history  of  Classical  Scholarship  in  the  past  is  essential  to 
a  oomplete  understanding  of  its  position  in  the  present  and  its 
prospects  for  the  future.    Such  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the 
student,  and  even  to  the  scholar,  who  desires  to  make  an  intelli- 
gt^nt  use  of  the  leading  modem  commentaries  on  classical  authors 
*rhich  necessarily  refer  to  the   labours  of  eminent  scholars  in 
b)^one  days.     And  the  study  of  that  history  is  not  without  its 
incidcntaJ  points  of  interest,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  on  themes  of 
such  variety,  and  such  imixirtance,  as  the  earliest  speculations  on 
the  origin  of  language,  the  growth  of  literary  and  dramatic  criticism 
at  Athens,  the  learned  labours  of  the  critics  and  grammarians  of 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  of  the  lexicographers  of  Constantinople. 
It  also  has  its  |>oints  of  contact  with  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  Revival  of  learning  and  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Religion,  and  with  the  foundations  of  the  educational 
systems  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  modem  world. 


The  volume  now  offered  to  the  public  is  the  first  instalment  of 
a  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  to  the  present  day.     That  history,  so 
^  as  it  is  included  Ln  this  volume,  may  be  most 

'  Boeckh.  Introd.  to  Ccrp,  Smcr.  Gr.  vol.  vii. 


Subdivisions 
of  the  proposed 
work 


conveniently  distributed  over  the  following  six  divisions  of  the 
subject,  but  the  dates  of  the  limits  assigned  to  each  division  mu*^ 
be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 

T.     The  Athenian  Age,  from  6oc  to  300  B.C. 
II.     The  Alexandrian  Age,  from  3CX3  B.C  to  the  beginnii 
of  the  Christian  era. 
III.     The  Roman  Age  of  Za///f  Scholarship,  from  168  B.C. 

530  A.D. 

IV.     The  Roman  Age  of  Greek  Scholarship^  from  the 

ginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  530  a.d. 
V.      The  Byzantine  Age,  or  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Ei 
from  530  to  1350  A.D. 
VI.     The  Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  from  530  to  1350  a.d. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  will  include  the  Revival  of  Ix^mii 
in  Italy  from  1350  a.d.  to  the  death  of  I.eo  X  in  1521,  with  tl 
subsequent  history  of  scholarship  in  Italy ;  and  a  survey  of  th< 
modem  history  of  scholarship  in  France,  Holland,  England,  am 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  time  to  be  traversed  will  ultimately  extend  to  as  much 
as  two  thouKind  five  hundred  years,  and  in  the  sequence  of  the 
centuries  the  narrative  will  pass  from  one  home  of  learning  to 
another,  from  Athens  to  .Mexandria  and  Pergamon,  from  Pergamon 
and  Alexandria  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  It 
will  also  range  over  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
West,  as  well  as  in  the  East  of  Europe,  pausing  for  a  time  in  Italy 
at  the  date  of  the  death  of  Pante  (1321).  On  some  future  day  it 
may  invite  us  to  visit  the  studious  haunts  of  Petrarch  at  Vaucluse 
and  Arqua;  to  linger  for  a  while  in  Florence  and  in  other 
famous  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  then  to  turn  to  the  chief  centres  of 
scholarship  in  the  northern  lands  which  were  successively  reached 
by  the  Revival  of  Learning.  For  three  centuries  of  this  survey  our 
interest  will  be  mainly  fixed  on  Athens,  for  three  on  Alexandria^ 
for  more  than  five  on  Rome;  then,  lor  eight  centuries,  it  will  be 
first  concentrated  on  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  diffused  over 
the  West  of  Europe.  Rather  less  than  six  centuries  will  thus 
await  our  study  at  some  not  far  distant  time.  In  any  future  review 
of  the  period  of  exactly  two  centuries  that  divides  the  death  of 


Duitc  from  the  death  of  Leo  X,  our  attention  will  (>e  almost 
cidusively  confined  to  Italy,  and,  in  the  final  period  of  little  more 
ihin  380  years,  we  shall  look  forward  to  tracing  the  progress  of 
scholarship  tn  Italy  and  in  other  lands  from  the  close  of  the 
lulian  Renaissance  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  that  final  period,  even  more  than  in  the  far  earlier  *  Ages  * 
of  ibe  prcbent  volume,  a  history  of  scholarship  must  necessarily 
to  a  large  extent  consist  of   notices  of   the  lives  and  works  of 
individual  scholars.     In  the  case  of  the  more  important  names, 
some  estimate   of   the  value  of   their  services  will  naturally  be 
tsptrcted.     In  the  case  of  names  of  minor  importance,  the  briefest 
mention  must  suffice ;  and,  in  a  work  so  limited  in  compass  as 
compared  with  the  wide  extent  of  the  subject,  many  will  unavoid- 
ably l)e  omitted  altogether.    Every  endeavour  will  however  be  made 
to  give  accurate  details  as  to  the  dates  connected  with  those  who 
«re  mentioned  in  these  pages.     Names  of  special  importance  in 
t^ annals  of  literature  or  scholarship  will  also  find  a  place  in  the 
chronological  tables,  in  which  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  a 
brief  conspectus  of  the  more  than  nineteen  centuries  over  which 
the  present  volume  extends.  The  reader  may  remember  that  Cicero, 
'n  his   Orafor,  tells  us  that  his  friend   Atticus,  in  composing  a 
comprehensive  work  extending  over  seven  centuries,  had  succeeded 
*b)'4  strict  observance  and  specification  of  dates,  without  omitting 
any  notable  event,  in  including  within   the  compass  of  a  single 
volume  the  annals  of  seven  hundred  years ',     Elsewhere  he  makes 
the  author  modestly  ask,  '  what  his  work  could  possibly  contain, 
that  was  either  new  or  particularly  useful  to  Cicero ',  and  himself 
Toachsaies  a  reassuring  reply  as  to  its  *  utility ',  and  as  to  its 
containing  *much  that  was  new  to  him'.     I  trust  that  the  reader, 
whether  in  using  the  present  work  he  finds  much  or  little  that  is 
new  to  him,   will   at  any  rale   find  in  its  chronological  tables, 
imprtlentious  as  they  are,  the  same  kind  of  utility  that  Cicero 
found  in   the    iHier  anna/is  of   Atticus  : — ///  txplkatis  crdinibt^s 
temporum  uno  in  conspectu  omnia  viderem^. 

•  Gcrro.  OrtUor  120,  Brutus  n(.    For  n  con<>pcclu!^  of  the  periods  covered 
bjr  these  utiles,  &nil  ihc  pogci  on  which  they  will  be  found,  see  p.  xi  supra. 


RHAPSOHE   RECiTING  AN    EPIC   PASSAGE 

beginning  tM^  wor*  h  TCpvBi  (/«-).... 

From  an  nmphorn  from  Vulci,  published  in  AUnumefUi  detP  Istitutfi,  V 
(1849)  pL  10;  nuw  in  the  British  Mu£eum  (E270  in  CaitUogut  of  Vastly 
iii  p.  303,  cd.  Cecil  Smith).     See  pp.   19*  30  infra. 
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Tmucydidks,  ii  41  §  I. 

TOOWTOK  o  diroXcXoiirn'  1/  iroXi?  i;^tuK  Trept  to  tftpovtlv  koX  Kiy€tu 
TOi.*s  oXXovs  dt^/Kuirovf,  w<r&*  ol  ravny^  /xa^T/ral  twp  aAAoif  StSacicaAoA 
ycyovatn,  xat  to  raiv  'EAAijVon'  oj-o/na  Trcrrat'i/K*  firjKtTt  tov  yivov^  oAXa 
n^f  SutKOUKf   SofCftK   fTvai,    iral   ^oAA.oi'  "EAAT^fas   Kakt7<T$ai   rovs  rijc 
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THE  STUDY  OF  EPIC  POETRY. 


Solon 


The  earliest  po<:ms  of  Greece  supplied  the  Greeks  with  their 
earliest  themes  for  studyt  for  exegesis,  and  for  Homer  and 
literar>'  criticism.  From  about  600  b-C.  we  have  the  rhapsodM 
definite  proof  of  the  recitation  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  rhap- 
sodes in  many  parte  of  the  Greek  world, — at  Chios,  at  Delos,  at 
Cyprus,  at  Syracuse,  at  Sicyon,  and  in  Attica.  The  recitations  in 
Artica  were  probably  connected  with  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at 
Athens  and  with  a  similar  festival  at  Brauron' ;  and,  by  an  ordi- 
runce  of  Solon,  the  date  of  whose  archonship  is 
594  B.C.,  the  rhapsodes  were  required  to  recite  con- 
secutive portions  of  the  Homeric  poems,  instead  of  selecting 
iiobted  passages'.     The  effect  of  this  ordinance  would  be  not 

*  Clearchus  in  Athen.  vii  1,  if  rwr  fta\(ftfiSCiv  (^o^t^),  ^v  ^yo¥  uara  tV  tuc 
^■9rv^f4ir.  Hcsychiua,  Bpai'pwi'foif  rV  'IXiii^  irSo**  pa^(f;4oJ  iv  Upavpun  r^i 
'Attim^.  Cp.  Wclcker,  Der  epiuhe  Cyclus,  i  p.  391  f;  A.  Mommsen,  Htor- 
/aJSffnr,    pp.     in,    138.      For   a    rtrprcsentation    of    a    rhapsode    reciting,    see 

'  Oiogefies  Laenias,  Lift  of  Setotty  i  3.  57,  rd  re  '0>t4/>oir  /£  Ovo/SoA^s 
pm.ifnfitia$at,  oZw  Srov  6  trpwrot  (Xyf^tv,  ixtiBtv  6.pxto$at  rbv  ix^t^^^'- 
bcTT  nrKlcrst&nd  t^  vr(^X^  not  as  tlie  exact  equivalent,  but  as  the  corrda- 
Hm  of  ii  inroX4^«bK  in  (PlatoJ,  J/ipparchus,  7jH  u  (quoted  on  p.  ai),  i^ 
(mfSiX^t,  'by  ihc  pvinp  of  a  cue',  referring  to  the  firsf  of  two  .successive 
fcatcTf,  who  tndi  at  a  j^ven  cut  and  leaveji  the  second  to  take  it  up  {{nn- 
h\^  and  4i  vroA^^eora,  *by  the  taking  up  of  a  cae',  to  the  tujct  reciter, 
iaJttt  mp  the  cue  (iiroXaML^dvci).  i\  vvo^\rfl  has  been  much  discu&scd. 
'The  varioui  Interprets t ions  may  be  staled  thus:  (1)  ^se  invicem  exHpiemio^ 
'ia  cofUinaou.s  (or  alicrnalc)  succe&sion  *  (Wolf,  Bueckli,  Wilamowitz]; 
(S)  ex  prcettpia,  'according  to  a  prescribed  rule',  the  rhapsodes  omitting  what 
tltfy  wcfe  told  to  omit,  but  reciting  the  rest  unallered  (Nitzsch);  similarly  (3) 
€f  fjxmpiari  praticripto,  *  ad  Jidim  gxfntpiaris  pnhati^,  'from  an  authorised 
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merely  lo  cause  the  competition  to  be  more  severe,  but  also 
promote  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  no  less  than  on  that  of 
reciters,  a  more  consecutive  and  more  complete  knowledge  of 
contents  of  the  poems  themselves.     Moreover,  the  competitic 
between  rhapsode  and  rhapsode,  like  the  contests  between 
and  poet  in  an  earlier  time,  would  excite  in  the  audience  a  facul 
for  discriminating  not  only  between  the  competing  reciters 
also  between  their  competing  recitations,  and  would  thus  give 
early  impulse  to  a  widely  diffused  and  popular  form  of  litei 
criticism. 

The  above  tradition  regarding  the  Athenian  legislator  Soh 
has  its  counter[>art  in  a  legend  relating  to  the  Spartan  legish 
Lycurgus.     The   date   of    Lycurgus   is   uncertain,   one  accotii 
placing  him  in  776  b.c,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Olympic  era, 
another  a  century  earlier.     According  to  Plutarch',  Lycurgus 
with  the  Homeric  poems  in  Crete,  and  brought  a  copy  back 
him  to  Greece.     Plutarch's  authority  for  this  may  possibly 
been  Ephorus,  a  historian  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.     Even 
Attic  soil,  Solon  has  a  rival  in  Peisistratus,  wh< 
rule  at  Athens  began  in  560  and  ended  in  527  B.I 
According  to  the  well-known  story,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
first  to  collect  the  scattered  poems  of  Homer  and  to  arrange  th< 
in  order.     The  story  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author  tl 
Cicero,  or  in   any  extant   Greek  writer  earlier  than    Pau! 
{fl,  174  A.D.)*;  but  the  question  whether  it  was  Solon  or  P( 


Pcitiktmtua 


text '  to  be  exactly  rollowed  by  the  reciter  ^Grarcnhan,  Gesch.  d.  Jti.  Phi 
368  ;  Bemhardy,  Or.  Lift.  \  330*) ;  (4)  praesntte  aiiquo  yw*  verba  tu^iu 
'with  prompting'  (Hermann,  Monro,  ami  others),  omilling  6lo¥  6tqv — 1 
tx^M^^'  l*fu^  ^^  the  extensive  literature  of  the  controversy  may  l?c 
in  Wolf,  Prolfg.  c.  xxxii ;  Boeckh.  Corpus  Imcr.  Gr,  ii  676  ff";  NitzscfiT 
Quofjtio  HomerUa  iv  O^^S),  Oe  Hist.  Homtri  ii  13a  (1837),  Sogtnpoeae^ 
P*  4'3  ('853);  Hermann.  Opuse.  v  300 — 311,  vii  6«i — 87  (1834 — 9);  Wila- 
mowitz,  Homtris<h4  Untersuchungat^  p.  263 — (3  (1884).  Cp.  Rit&chI, 
Opms<.  i  56;  Sengebusch,  Diss,  ii  lit;  A.  Mommsen,  Jltort^logu^  p.  138; 
Bergk»  Gr.  Lit.  \  499,  Christ,  Gr.  Liit.  %  37*;  Jebbs  Honur^  p,  77;  Andi 
Lang's  fhmer  and  tht  Epic^  p.  36  ;  and  Monro's  Odyssey  xiii — xxiv,  p.  393«| 

*  Lycurgus,  c.  4.  discussed  by  Wilamowliz.  Ifam.  UnU  pp.  567—385. 

'  Cicero,  De  Or.  iii  137,  qui  primus  Ilomeri  Ubro&,  confusoa  ante*, 
dtsposui&se  dicitur,  ut  nunc  babcmus  ;  Hausania^,  vii  36,  IIcM-ttfTparos  #inr 
'O^^lfHW  dtfcrratfp/i'a  re  %.tsX  dWct  dAXaxou  ^ix'Tr/coMM^/uva  i^poifrro.     Cp.  Wol 
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tratus  who  did  a  signal  service  lo  the  Homeric  poems  was  appa- 
rently familiar  to  a  Megarian  historian  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  * 
Ilkr  story  about  Peisistratus,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  has  been 
much  discussed.  Accepted  unreservedly  by  some  eminent  scholars 
And  rejected  entirely  by  others,  it  has  sometimes  been  accepted  in 
a  limited  sense  by  those  who  hold  that  the  story  need  only  imply 
tile  restoration  of  a  unity  which  in  process  of  time  had  been 
gudually  ignored'.  The  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,  at  which 
the  Homeric  poems  were  in  after  times  usually  recited',  was  cele- 
brated with  special  splendour  by  Peisistratus,  who  is  even  some- 
times called  the  founder  of  the  festival*;  and,  according  to  a 
ue  attributed  to  Plato,  it  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Peisistratus, 
ly  Hippanchus  (527 — 514  B.C.),  who  'was  the 
fni  to  bring  into  this  land  the  poems  of  Homer, 
ind  who  compelled  the  rhapsodes  to  recite  them  successively,  in 
t^ular  order,  at  the  Panathenaea,  as  they  still  do  at  the  present 
diy**.  The  story  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  that  the  poems 
of  Hoiner  were  recited  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon,  but  it  is 


Hipparchua 


/Wi/wiviw^  c-  xutiii;  Egger,  Histeirt  dt  la  Critiqut  (ed.  1887),  pp.  9 — 18; 
"ilunoiirii/,  /.r.,  pp.  1.15 — 166;  Klach's  Peisistrafos  umi  seiiu  litUrariicht 
TUtigkeit  (1885);  and  E.  Meyer.  G^jrA.  lies  s-ilterthums,  ii  388—391;  also 
Jtlib't  y^a>f^,  p.  ti4,  A.  Uing,  //omer  and  the  F.pu,  p.  37,  T.  W.  Allen 
^Ciasmal  fCfvifw^  «v  U901)  p.  7  f ,  and  Monro,   Od.  xiii — xxiv,  p.  40a  f. 

^V^fi.  <:Dr  Leaf,  //tad,  1900,  p.  xviii,  here  inserts  4K«iyot  y^p  ^p  it  rd  tmj  tit 
f*  itrdXo-^  ^fiwoi-^as  xai  od  11* lalffTpaTOf^  :>  m  tpyjtri  Aieirx'^v  ^^  W^xry 
^ty^pviAif.     On  the  dale  of  Dieuchidas,  cp.  Wilamowitx,  Ar.,  p.   340  f- 

' Jebl/*.  //amrr^  p.  ii4f.  It  is  ncceplcd  in  Ihi*  senw  by  Ritschl,  but 
'*?»Jed  >hot;clber  by  Ludwich,  Wilamowilz  and  Flach.  Ii  had  been  accepted 
«]r  V^ ulf  ami  i.dchmannt  l>oth  uf  wboni  rej^ard  the  written  Homer  a;;  dating 
^  reiiisiraioi.  Thiji  view  hms  recently  been  gaining  ground.  Dr  Leaf 
U^-.  p-  lb)  now  ^>elic^-es  ibat  'an  official  copy  of  Homer  was  made  in  Athens 
io  ibe  lime  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus  '. 

*  Lyctif]gus  <".  />tffr.  loi,  otW-w  -yip  I'lrAa/SoK  i'n^v  oi  tbW/wj  <nrov6aioi* 
■^  roiirr^,  u9T«  ¥i>iu>¥  i0€WTo  KOkB'  iKdarjtP  itfVTcrTfpill^  ^6yo»  ruv  SWuv 

*  Scholiast  on  Arisleides,  Panath.  p.  313  L)indorf.  The  othlclic  contests 
of  t^  (treat  Tanathcnnea  had  however  been  instituted  in  566  B.C.  (Busolt,  Gr, 
Gt$4k.  It'  344)*  six  years  before  Peisistratus  l>ccame  tyrant. 

'  (llalo].  ffip/mrtkuj  }iS  It,  IffdyKoat  roitt  {tailnpSovt  UavaOifpaloa  i^ 
^wtk^t^tn  4^t^  ai>r&  luiva*.     Cp.  note  1  on  p.  19. 
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possibly  true  that  the  recitations  at  the  Panaihenaea  in  particuU 
were  introduced  by  Hipparchus.  It  was  on  the  invitation  i 
Hipparchus'  that  Simonides  of  Ceos  lived  at  Athens  from  abol 
523  to  514  B.C..  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  it  is  i 
Simonides  that  we  find  the  earliest  extant  quotation  from  Hom< 
in  a  line  which  he  ascribes  to  'the  man  of  Chios', — olr^irip  0vXA« 

ycfct^,  TOiiySc  koi  avhpiuv^.  \ 

There  are  some  dubious  stories  of  early  interpolations  in  th 
Early  inter-      Homehc  poems.     Thus  i'eisistratus  is  said  to  hav 
poutionB  introduced  into  the  Odyssey  a  line  in  honour  of  th 

Attic  hero,  Theseus^;  and  both  Solon  and  Peisistratus  are  credite 
with  the  insertion  of  a  line  referring  to  Ajax,  for  the  suppose 
purpose  of  proving  that  Salamls  was  an  ancient  possession  i 
Athens*;  but,  as  the  recovery  of  Salamis  took  place  in  Solon 
time,  while  Peisistratus  was  still  a  boy,  Solon  alone  should  hav 
been  mentioned  in  this  connexion^  Onomacritus,  who  is  said  I 
have  been  one  of  the  four  who  put  together  the  Homeric  pceo 
under  the  authority  of  Peisistratus*,  was,  according  to  Herodotu 
caught  in  the  act  of  interpolating  the  oracles  of  Musaeus,  and  wi 
banished  by  the  tyrants  son,  Hipparchus'. 

Meanwhile  Homer  had  been  frequently  imitated  by  Hesioi 

(fl.  e.  100  B.C.),  had  been  described  by  the  ear 
Homer"r  **  clegiac  poct  Callinus  (c.  690)  as  the  author  of  « 
•BThf  Greek         gpjj.   (;aUed    the    Thebais'',   and   had    been    copit 

in  various  waj-s  by  the  earliest  of  the  iamb 
graphers  Archilochus  (_/?.  650),  whom  *  Longinus  "*  describes 

'  ib.  23HC,  and  Aristotle's  Constitntion  of  Athens^  c.  f8  $1,  whc 
Hipparchus  \»  also  caJled  ^kXA/ioutrof, 

'  liiad  VI  1 46. 

'  Od.  xi  dsx^^hf^ia  lUipiBo^  rt,  0«w  fpucvi^a  riKva.  Plutarch,  7Viv 
«o;  cp.  KUch,  p.  27. 

*  //•  ii  558,  er^t  6'  iyw^  1/  'A^iTvaiwy  tffratro  ^\o77<».  Sirali 
p.  394  i  cp.   Klach,  p.  39. 

*  Cp.  Diog.  I^ert.  i  1.  57,  and  sec  Biuoll,  Gr.  Gts<k.  it*  «o. 
"  Tzctzca,  ProUg.  in  Aristoph.  rctrtrd^wi'  ^U9  <T(3i'-s-  trX  lleurttfrpdT 

0vi00irTta»  TiA*'''0>ii}/Mi'.  Cp-  La  Rochc,  //<»#/.  Ttxtkr.  p.  10,  Oful  Jehb'*  Ham* 
p.  115"- 

'■  Her.  vii  6. 

*  Sihler,  in  Proc,  Amtr.  PhiL  Assoc.  1901.  xxvii— xxxL 

*  Pausanifls,  ix  9,  5.  '*  rcpj  &^ovt,  c.  13  {3. 
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Pindar. 


*nosl  Homeric*,  and  by  melic  poets  such  as  Alcman  (about  657), 
wdSu^ichorus  (640 — 555)'- 

In  the  age  succeeding  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae. 
Hndar,  with  a  conscious  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  word  Rhapsodes*^  describes  the  Rhapsodes  as 
'Ac  sons  of  Homer,  singers  of  deftly  woven  lays  ■^  He  also 
Jludcs  to  the  laurel-branch  that  they  bore  as  an  emblem  of  poetic 
^Hdition.  Homer  himself  (he  tells  us)  had  '  rightly  set  forth  all 
^H^ prowess  of  Ajax,  leaving  it  as  a  theme  for  other  bards  to  sing, 
H^the  Laurel-wand  of  his  lays  divine'*.  Pindar's  praise  of  Amphi- 
tnos  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  a  Homeric  line  in  praise  of 
Agimeinnon\  He  describes  the  *  fire-breathing  Chimaera '  in  a 
phnse  like  that  of  Homer",  but  differs  from  him  in  minor  details 
IS  to  Bellerophon,  Ganymede  and  Tantalus'.  He  shows  a  similar 
freedom  in  giving  a  new  meaning  to  a  phrase  borrowed  from  his 
own  countryman  the  Boeotian  poet,  Hesiod,  by  applying  to  the 
uhlete's  toilsome  training  a  proverbial  admonition  originally 
rtfening  to  the  work  of  the  farm*.  In  the  age  of  Pindar,  and  in 
l5i€  Athenian  age  in  general,  the  poet  and  his  audience  were  alike 
aturatcd  with  the  study  of  the  old  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
^^^louch  alone  was  wanted  to  awaken  the  memory  of  some  long- 
^^liiiir  hne. 


'  Mfthofly.  Gr.  Lit.  \  31.     Cp.  Tor  Hesiod,  Christ,  ^  63';  for  Archilochus 
""^ 'Stoichoras,  Bergk  ii   [91  and   393,  and  (in  general)  i  483. 

'Mfy36f,  from  ^rrtip  doiS^if  (Ucsiod,  frag.  J17),  citiiUJcert  aarmen^  />ati- 
fl^vtrtui.     Cp.  Bergk,  Gr.  Lit.  \  490. 

'  Ntm.  Ii  i/0^i7p^da(,  ^awrwf  (lit.  'stitched')  ^irVofr  doiM. 

**  fitJk.  iii  ^K,^Ofiiipot...waaav  dpOJraait  dpfriif  xard  ^dpdoi'  f^/Kurev  dea-wt- 

hjtm  Xoorot'f  d^L'pew.     Cp.   Ilcn^k,   Cr,   Lit.  i  491. 

'  01,  y'\  f-,  Afi^hrtpov  tidvTi*  T   ^yaOiof  koX  bovpl  ttdpvatf^Mf  and  //tad  iii 

*?^i»far»por.  >iiotf»Xei'f  r'  i-yatidi  KpaTep6%  r'  alxf*v^-      ^'hc  reminiscence  is 

^  im  dearly  marked  when  he  says  that  Homer  dyyfXor  ieXdi'  itfnx  rt/iAi* 

fryitTUM  Tpdyfiari  wamrl  t^pnk  [PytA.  iv  378),  a  phrase  which  has  no  nearer 

panUf]  in  our  own  Homer  than  the  line, — itrdKdf  xal  ro  rirvxrai  &t  iEttcXoi 

•ifm  liH  i//*ftd  %v   toy).     Cp.  AM.  iv  37  with  //.  vii    198  f;   also  Nem. 

vii  ta 

'  Piodor,  Oi.  xiii  90  and  //.  vi  183. 
'  Ot.  kill  67  (Gililcrslccvc's  n.) :  i  43,  57  (Fenncll's  n.). 
A/4.  T  67,  MtUraf  ipy^it  iird^¥,  and  Hesiod,  IVorki  and  Days,  411.  m<- 
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The  inHuence  of  the  Homeric  poems  on  the  tragic  poets  of 
Athens  was  very  considerable.  Notwithstanding 
Aristotle's  statement  that  *  the  //tad  and  the  Odyssey 
each  furnish  the  theme  of  one  tragedy,  or  of  two, 
at  the  most ",  we  find  that  they  supplied  Aeschylus  with  the  theme 
of  at  least  six  tragedies  and  one  satyric  drama,  Sophocles  with 
that  of  three  tragedies  (A'awjiWw,  and  the:  J^/ianadanSf  &r\d  possibly 
the  Phrygians\  and  Euripides  with  that  of  one  satyric  drama,  the 
Cyciops.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Rhesus  derived  his  theme 
from  the  Iiiad\  and  Achilles  and  Hector,  with  Laertes,  Penelope 
and  her  Suitors,  were  among  the  themes  of  the  minor  tragic  poets 
of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  Aristotle's  statement  is  prac- 
tically true  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  but  not  of  Aeschylus, 
whom  he  almost  ignores  in  his  treatise  on  Poetry,  It  is  however 
the  fact  that,  among  the  tragic  poets  in  general,  a  far  larger 
number  of  their  subjects  were  suggested  by  other  poems  of  the 
Epic  Cycle,  namely  the  Cypria,  the  Adhiopis^  the  Little  Iliads 
the  Iliupersis,  the  Nosioi  Ar\6.  the  Teiegonia*. 

Aeschylus  himself  probably  regarded  *  Homer'  as  the  author 
of  all  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  when  he 
aescnbea  his  dramas  as  *  slices  Irom  the  great 
banquets  of  Homer '\  In  the  Fro^s  of  Aristophanes,  he  is  mad^l 
to  confess  that  it  was  from  'Homer  the  divine'  that  his  mind^ 
took  the  impress  of  noble  characters  like  those  of  the  *  lion-hearted  ' 
heroes,  Teucer  and  Patroclus*.  The  influence  of  Homer  shows 
itself  in  many  of  his  picturesque  epithets,  and  in  the  use  of  not  a 
few  archaic  nouns  and  verbs,  as  well  as  in  Homeric  phrases  and 
expressions,  and  Homeric  similes  and  metaphors*. 

Sophocles   is   described  by  Greek  critics   as  the  only   in 
disciple  of  Homer,  as  the  *  tragic  Homer*,  and 
the  admirer  of  the  Epic  poet*.      His  verba!  indebt- 


Sophocles 


nd 

A 


»  Fo€(.  13  §  4. 

*  Sec  Nauck,  Tragic&rum  Grattorum  Fragmcnta,  pp.  963 — 8,  or  liAigh, 
Tragii  Drama  ef  the  Greeks^  pp.  473 — 6. 

'  Athcn.  347  E,  rr^idxi;  rwr 'O^^pou  ><<7(iXwr  Aeirvwr. 

*  Froj^s^  104O. 

*  For  dctoils,  see  Haigh.  /.<■.,  p,  85. 

*  Ion,    in    vita   S^pAoc/tJ,  fLdwop.-.'OfA^pov  fxaBmr-^*. 
Laert.  iv  lo,  'OMirpor  rpayiKiw,     Eustathius  on  /Had,  pp 


iaigh. 


PoleniQ,  ap.   Diog. 
440,  605.  851,  901 
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Euripid* 


edncss  to  Homer  is  less  than  that  of  Aeschylus,  though,  like 

olh(f  dramatists,  he  borrows  certain  epic  forms  and  epithets,  as 

11  as  certain  phrases  and  similes.      His  dramas  reproduce  the 

oroerir  spirit.     He  is  also  Homeric  in  the  ideal,   yet   human, 

conception  of  his  characters',  and  in  the  calm  self  control,  which 

characterises  him  even  in  scenes  of  violent  excitement.     Here,  as 

^-xistwhere,    *  he   has  caught    the   impress    of   Homer's   charm**. 

^^Mule  very  few  of  his  dramas  were  directly  suggested  by  the  Jiiad 

^^■r  Oiiysify,  he  is  described  as  'delighting  in  the  Epic  Cycle**. 

^^BV  utant  plays  connected  with  that  Cycle  are  the  Ajax  and 

^^  Of  the  extant  plays  of  Euripides,  the  Cychps  alone  is  directly 
faJsen  from  Homer's  Odyssey\  while  the  Epic  Cycle 
IS  represented  by  the  Iphigeneta  in  AuHrie^  Hecuba^ 
^^^Vttitf'M,  Androfnache^  Helen ^  Electra^  Iphigeneia  in  Tauris  and 
^^D^tiUs,  The  plot  of  no  extant  play  that  was  certainly  written  by 
^Hhnpides  is  inspired  by  the  lliad^  but  the  opening  scene  of  the 
^Bfwwuitf^,  where  Antigone  and  her  aged  attendant  view  from  the 
'^^»Uctsroof  the  movements  of  the  Argive  host  outside  the  walls  of 
"fhcbes,  is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  the  memorable  scene  in  the 
//W,  where  Helen  and  Priam  watch  the  (ireek  heroes  from  the 
•alls  of  Troy*. 
Turning  from   the   tragic   poets   to   the   historians,    we   find 

otus  speculating  on  the  date  of  Homer.     He 
e&  Hesiod,  as  well  as  Homer,  about  four  hun- 

years  before  his  own  time,  i.e.  about  400  years  (or  exactly 
generations*)  before  430  B.C.*    He  assumes  that  other  poems 
de  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  generally  attributed  to  Homer, 
ntniely  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigtmi,      He  doubts  the  Homeric 
aaeborship  of  the  EpigonP^  and  denies  that  of  the  Cypria^  \  but 


jte.,  piJtikfipm.  Cp.  Lechner,  De  Sojikocie po^ta  'OfxrjpiKtdTdTtfi  (1859) ;  Schnei- 
Ts  ^pkckUt,  p.  27;  Bcrgk.  Gr.  Lift,  i  830.  iii  369 f;  and  Haigh,  Ac. 
nf. 

Ari»t.  Poet.  3  g  1. 

I'ita  Soph.  'O^i^ptiT^v  fKfiaTT6iiti'os  X**^P***' 

Alhen.  397  p,  fxaip«...rf^^wtKi^  kc/«X^.    Cp. Christ,  Gr.  Litt.  §  175  p.  ajS*. 
//.  ill  139 — 144, 

Ilef.  ii  141 ;  E.  Meyer's  Forsckut^en^  i  153  f ;  MahoiTy,  Gr,  LU.  i  14. 
H<f-  ti  53.  T  Her.  iv  3^.  *  Her.  ii  117. 
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his  denial  of  the  latter  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  form 
which  he  knew  the  poem,  it  implied  that  Paris,  on  leaving  Sparta^j 
sailed  for  Troy,  and  not  for  Sidon,  as  stated  in  the  //w//*.  As 
Professor  Jebb  has  aptly  observed,  *this  suggests  how  little  these 
attributions  probably  regarded  the  evidence  of  style,  language,  or 
spirit.  Unless  there  was  some  contradiction  on  the  surface,  the 
attribution  could  pass  current,  or  could  be  left  an  open  question  ". 
Thucydides  regards  the  Phaeacians  as  a  historical  people  and 

the  Homeric  catalogue  as  a  historical  document*.^ 
But  he   makes  the  story  of  the  siege  of    Iroy  flH 
theme  for  rationalising  criticism.     In  this  spirit  he  suggests  that 
the  Greek  chiefs  were  compelled  to  go  to  Troy,  not  by  the  obliga-^_ 
tions  of  their  oath  to  Helen's  father,  but  by  the  superior  power  d^M 
Agamemnon;  and  that  the  lung  duration  of   the  siege  was  due  to~ 
the  Greeks  being  forced  to  spend  part  of  their  lime  in  keeping  up 
their  supply  of  provisions\     In  a  far  different  spirit  to  that  of  the 
earlier  age  which  interpolated  lines  in  Homer  to  the  credit  of 
Athens,  he  makes  Pericles  proudly  declare  in  his  funeral  oratioQ^ 
that  Athens  needs  no  Homer  to  praise  her\  ^M 

Among  the  earliest  treatises  on  Homer  was  that  ascribed  to 
Democritus  (460—357  B.C.), though  we  know  nothing 
of  its  purport*.  But,  if  he  really  wrote  such  a  work, 
it  may  have  contained  some  of  the  sayings  on  Homer  attributed 
to  him  by  later  writers,  who  quote  Democritus  as  speaking  of 
Homer's  divine  genius,  the  varied  beauty  of  his  epic  verse,  and 
the  happy  union  of  order  and  variety  which  marked  the  com- 
position of  his  poems\  It  was  possibly  his  study  of  Homer  that 
inspired  him  with  the  lofty  and  often  poetical  language  for  which 
he  is  eulogised  by  Cicero". 

For  the  three  centuries  between  600  and  300  B.C.  the  Homeric 


Democritus 


'  Horner^  p.  86. 


lA.  p.  85. 


'  //.  vi  1QO.' 

'  Thuc.  i  0  and  11.  *  ii  4 1 .  4 

•  Diog.  Laert.  IX  vii   13  848,  letfA  'OMii/wi'  ^(?)  5/i0o<«-fii;«  fa2  7Xilf0'avMv. 
Cp.  l^gcr,  Ac,  p.   107',  and  Sainlshury*s  History  of  Crituism^  \  15. 

'  Dion  Chrysoslom,   Or.  53  /;/»/.,  '^pkjfpox  ^vctia%  Xoxw**  Bta^oist^x  Vr/wi* 
Ki^itiW  ^HinfifaTo  wawrolw  wt  ot'jr  /kot  Aftv  0tiat  isai  SaiMormi  ^^ev%  » 
KoMt  Kai  ffo<f»6.  iryf  ^pyicaffOtu,  anil  Clcfncos  Alexandrinus,  Stromai. 

•  De  Or.\  ^^\   Orator^  67. 
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poems  were  the  subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of  uncritical 

study.    Homer  was  '  the  educator  of  Hellas  *'  ;  and, 

during  the   fifth   century   B.C.,   the  Sophists,   who     th"s?phi*u 

•at  among  the   most   active   educators   of  their 

age,  had  naturally  much  to  say  of  one  whose  poems  formed  the 

foundation  of  all  educalion  at  Athens.     Thus  Pro- 
Pro  t^foru 
Ugoras  (r.  480 — 41 1  u.c),  who  classified  the  modes 

Ibf  expression  under  the  heads  of  question,  answer,  prayer  and 
pommand,  ventured  to  criticise  the  opening  words  of  the  ///W, 
pr  apressing  what  was  meant  as  a  prayer  to  the  Muse  in  the 
fcnnof  a  mmmami^  /t^riF  actSe  d«a  ;  but  Aristotle,  who  quotes  this 
Wdsm,  justly  observes  that  it  is  not  of  any  special  value  as 
"tppiied  to  poet^)•^  A  specimen  of  his  criticism  of  Simonides  is 
gnen  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  and  it  is  probably  this  specimen 
*JoDc  that  has  prompted  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Plato  and 
Anstotle  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  to  describe  Protagoras  as 
'expounding  the  poems  of  Simonides  and  other  poets '■'. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  so  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  two  Platonic 

ogues  which  bear  his  name,  was  interested,  not 

Jy  in  the  accurate  study  of  letters  and  syllables, 

rhythms  and  harmonies*,  but  also  in  discussing  the  characters 

the  Homeric  heroes,  holding  the  'frank  and  straightforward* 

hilles  superior  to  the  'wily  and  false'  Odysseus*.     He  probably 

d  wiih  the  father  of  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Lesser 

Hippias  in  considering  the  Iliad  a  finer  poem  than  the  Odyssey^ 

lysseus  being  the  central  figure  of  the  one  poem,  and  Achilles 

the   other*.     Like   the   historian    Ephorus,    in    the    following 

century,   be  supposed   that    Homer   was   a   native   of  Cumae^. 

He  collected  parallel   passages  from   Homer,  Orpheus,  Musaeus 

and  Hcsiod";  and  he  observed  with  truth  that  the  term  n'paKKos 

did   not   belong   to   the    Homeric   age,    but   came   into   use   in 


Hippias 


;*  PUlo,  /V/.  606  R,  rV  E^^flo  r^iraiht\)Kt¥, 
Pfift.  c.  19  $  5. 

TbeiiU5liu&.  Or.  33,  rA  ZiiM¥i6ov  r<  koX  ^Wutv  Tot^^ara  /£i;>oi;M£*>af. 
ffippiai  Mtijirr,  185  B  ;  Aftnor^  36H  I). 
Hippias  Afttn*r^  365  B.  *  ib,  jfii  B. 

JAsStjcih  U/eof  Homer  m  Wcstermann''^  ti<67/>a^cM,  p.  30  f. 
POMibly  in  »  work  enlilled  tf-uraywY^,  quoted  in  Athcn.  609  a. 
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the  time  of  Archilochus,  whereas  in  Homer  even  the  lawless  kii 
Echetus  is  called  a  /JatTtXct's'. 

His  namesake,  Hippias  of  Thasos,  gave  a  new  sense  to  tw< 
passages  of  Homer  by  proposing  an  emendation  in  each.  He 
altered  the  indicative  StSo^ei-  into  the  infinitive  StSofitv  in  the 
words  Rlftofuv  5i  ot  €u;(as  dptcr^at^  '  wf  grant  him  to  obtain  his 
prayer',  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  ///W  xxi  397  h 
in  place  of  the  words  TfHuffrm  Si  <o;Sc'  i<t>rJTrTai  occurring  thrice  in^| 
//in J  ii  15,  32,  69.  The  objection  to  the  indicative  is  thai  it 
implies  that  Zeus  himself  was  intentionally  deceiving  Agamemnon 
in  sending  the  I>ream-god  on  his  errand  to  the  hero,  but  the 
infinitive  only  removes  the  charge  of  deception  one  step  further, 
as  the  Dream-god,  who  is  prompted  to  deceive  the  hero,  is  un- 
doubtedly sent  by  Zeus.  The  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  seems  only 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  mistake,  as  it  is  only  by  misplacing  the 
phrase  of  //iad  xxi  that  any  difficulty  arises.  In  the  other  passage 
{liiad  xxiii  328)  an  ambiguous  ou  is  supposed  to  have  been  mis- 
understood as  ou,  *of  it',  in  which  case  the  lines  in  question  wouU 
have  run  as  follows: — 

cimjfcc  fv'Xok'  aSof,   ^ov  t*  2pyvi\  uTrcp  aii;ty 

'There  stands  a  uritherrtl  Inink.  some  six  fcrt  high. 
Of  oak,  or  pine,  jft<i^-rottcil  by  the  rain**. 

Hippias  appears  to  have  proposed  to  change  ou  into  ov  {*  haif- 
rolted '  into   '  w/r-rotted '),   which   is   the  reading  in  our  present- 
text*,  f 
Lastly,    Gorgias    {c,    485—380    b.c.)   probably   composed   a 
Eulogy   of  Achilles\     He   is    the   author  of  iwo 
extant  speeches  connected  with  the  tale  of  TroyJH 

'  OJ.  xviii  84  ;  see  Arj^menl  to  .S<>ph.  0.7*.,  and  qi.  Frie<lel,  De  Hippia€ 
Sophutat  Uudiis  Honuruis^  Halle,  187-1,  and  Dt  Sophistarum  studiis  //omet 
in  DUsert,  PhihL  HaUnus,  i  (1873)  pp.  130—188. 

•  Ixird  Derby's  rendering,  excepi  (to  far  as  •  half-rolled  *  is  here  suhstitnt* 
fur  hi«  Iran&latiun  uf  the  ordinary  test,  '  unrolted.' 

*  Arbtotic,  /".vA  c.  25  §  1 1  and  Dt  S^pM.  Ei.  iv  K,  with  WolfK  Proitg.  ad' 
H»merum,  c.  xxxvii  p.    lo:    Warier  ;   also  Vahlcn,   Bntrage  *u  ArutottUt 
Po^iky  iii  368,  nnd  ed.  3,  p.  6yf.     On  the  other  hand,  Kittcr  on 
supposes  that  01/  was  the  old  text,  read  by  Hippias  as  ^. 

'  Arisiol.  XMrt.  iii  17. 


Gorgli 


tnt«fl 
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namely  the  *  Encomium  of  Helen '  and  the  *  Defence  of  Pala- 
medes'.  Among  the  pupils  of  Gorgias,  Licymnius  may  perhaps  be 
identified  with  an  expositor  of  Homer  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
icklia^;  while  Alcidamas  appears  to  have  written  a  declamation 
the  Odyssey,  which  he  describes  as  *a  fair  mirror  of  human 
life". 

The  Homeric  representations  of  the  gods  roused*  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  founder  of  the  Eleatics,  Xenophanes 
o(  Colophon  (yf.  530  b.c),  who  says  that  '  Homer 
and  Hesiod  have  imputed  to  the  gods  all  that  is 
blime  and  shame  for  men'*.  It  was  on  other 
grounds  that  his  younger  contemporary,  Heracleitus,  declared  that 
'ilomer  and  Archilochus  deserved  a  sound  thrashing  *\  nor  did 
be  spare  Hesiod.  He  apparently  held  that  the  first  two  poets 
were  wrong  in  regarding  happiness  as  dependent  on  the  will  of 
Htavtn.  and  the  third,  in  distinguishing  between  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days*.  Another  great  contemporary,  Pythagoras,  is  said  to 
CWw  descended  to  the  world  below,  and  to  have  seen  the  soul  of 
ficsiod  bound  to  a  brazen  column,  squeaking  and  gibbering; 
*'id  that  of  Homer  hanging  from  a  tree  and  encircled  by  serpents, 
in  punishment  for  all  that  he  had  said  concerning  the  gods*. 
In  reply  to  protests  such  as  these,  some  of  the  defenders  of 
Homer  maintained   that   the   superficial    meaning 


his  myths  was  not  the  true  one,  and  that  there     jcfcnTcd  by 
was  a  deeper  sense  IWng  below  the  surface.     This     «»«6oricai 

*  -'      0  interpretation 

deeper  sense  was,  in  the  Athenian  age,  called  the 

',  and   the   vvqvouu.  of  this   age   assumed   the  name   of 

egories'  in  the  time  of  Plutarch'.      Theagenes  of  Rhegium 

525  ac),  who  suggested  a  two-fold  form  of  allegory^  moral 


'  On  Af.  ii  106.  '  Aristot.  A*Ac/.  iii  3  jE  4;  cp.  ^1.3. 

■  5«Ttu«  Emp.,  Math,  ix  193,  v6jfTa  fltwi  av(By\Kiip'0^yipbi  ff"H(yfo3a»  rel 
ivffm.  np  dMtf(nlrw<noif  ilf  e/Aca  xal  ^6701  ^<rriv  (Zcllcr's  Pre-SM-ra/ir  PhUosopky^ 
i  561,  and  Jehb's  Horner^  p.  88  n.).  Cp.  Xenophanes,  in  Herodian.  ii  16,  ao 
LcBU.  ii  ^PX^  Kad"0^ijpoy  irtl  fUfiaSriKafft  xiivTci.  Cp.  in  general  Grafenhan, 
GarJi.  J.  hi.  Phil,  i  103  f,  3i  1  f,  and  Egger,  /.<-.,  p.  96*  f. 

•  Diog.  I-aen.  ix  1.  "  Zdlcr,  /.c,  i  10,  32,  toi  f- 

■  Diog.  Lacrt.  viii  §  11. 
[»  XeD.  Symp.  3  S6;  cp.  Plato.  Rep,  378  D. 

*  £)g  ^UifUdis  poitu^  C'  4  P-  '9  ^- 
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res,  OS  wisuom  lo  lOJiy  ;   nera  lo  nnemis,  as 
1 ;  Hermes  to  Leto,  as  rea!K}n,  or  intelligencQ^| 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomcnae  (Ji.  450  b.c.)  saw 


and  physical,  regarded  the  names  of  the  gods  as  expressing  either 
the  mental  faculties  of  man  or  the  various  elements  of  nature. 
Thus  Apollo  was,  in  his  view,  opposed  to  Poseidon,  as  fire  to 
water;  Pallas  to  Ares,  as  wisdom  to  folly;  Hera  to  Artemis,  as 
the  air  to  the  moon 
to  forgetful  ness'. 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  arrows  of  Apollo.     Not  content  with 
this  ob\nous  anticipation  of  Solar  Mythology,  he  is  said  (whether 
truly  or  not)  to  have  found  in  the  web  of  Penelope  an  emblem 
of  the  rules  of  dialectic,  the  warp  being  the  premises,  the  woof 
the   conclusion,  and   the  flame  of    the   torches,   by  which    sheX 
executed  her  task,  being  none  other  than  the  light  of  reason*.™ 
Though    he   is   stated   to   have   been   the  first  to  interpret  the 
Homeric  myths  in  a  moral  sense^  this  is  probably  true  of  hia^ 
pupils  only,  especially  of  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus  (d.  464  b.c)^™ 
who  maintained  that  Hera,  Athene  and  Zeus  were  the  elements 
of  nature*,  and   that   Agamemnon''  represented  the  air.     Such 
interjjreters  as  these  may  well  have  been  in  Aristotle's  mind,  when 
he  mentions  the  'old   Homerists,  who  see  small  resemblances, 
but  overlook  large  ones  '*. 

In  the  MetHorabiiia  of  Xenophon  the  rhapsodes  are  described 
as  '  very  precise  about  the  exact  words  of  Homer,  but  very  foolish 
themselves'*  Among  the  rhapsodes  who  were  also  celebrated  as 
interprtUrs  of  Homer,  were  Stesimbrotus  of  Thasos",  a  contem- 
porary of  Pericles,  and  Ion  of  Ephesus,  a  con- 
PUW^/JP  temporary  of  Socrates.  Ion,  who  gives  his  name 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  shorter 
dialogues  of  Plato,  was  not  only  a  reciter,  but  also  an  inter- 
preter of  Homer.  He  comes  to  recite  Homer  to  more  than  30,000 
Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea.  He  wears  a  golden  crown  and  is 
arrayed  in  a  magnificent  robe*.  He  is  '  possessed  *  with  an  enthu- 
siasm for  Homer,  and  he  transmits  his  enthusiasm  to  his  audience. 

'  Schol.  Venet.  on  //.  xx  67.     Cp.  Monro,  Ot/.  xiii — xxiv,  p.  410. 

'  Schol.  on  Off.  ii  104. 

>  Diog.  Laert.  ii  11.     Cp.  Monro,  411. 

*  Tatian,  t.  GroAos,  aoa  n  (Zeller,  /.c,  ii  371).  *  HesychiaSi  s.v. 
"  ol  ApxoXot'Ouvp^Kclj  Met.  xiii  6.  7.  p.  1093  a  97. 
'  Mim,  iv  1,  10.                            •  Xen.  Symp.  3,  6;  Monro,  411. 

*  Cp.  '  rhapsode  reciting'  on  p.  16  supra. 
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It  19  through  him  tfiat  the  magnetic  influence,  which  has  passed 
from  the  Muse  to  the  poet,  passes  from  the  poet  to  the  listener, 
»bo  i»  the  last  link  in  the  magnetic  chain'.  Ion  was  also  the 
juthor  of  a  commentar>'  on  Homer,  He  declares  that  he  *  can 
spcik  about  Homer  better  than  anyone  else  \ — better  than  Meiro- 
dorus  or  Stesimbrotus;  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
fiucm  rhetorical  exposition,  with  which  he  '  embellishes '  Homer, 
WW  in  the  main  a  fanciful  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
meaning. 

But  no  apologetic  interpreUtion  of  the  Homeric  mythology 
*wof  any  avail  to  save  Homer  from  being  expelled 
wh  all  the  other  poets  from  Plato's  ideal  Republic.       Plato's  r^ 
Plato  insists  that  the  stories  of  gods  and  heroes  told 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  give  a  false  representation  of  their  nature'. 
The  poet  is  a  mere  'imitator',  and   'we  must  inform  him  that 
iherc  is  no  room  for  such  as  he  in  our  State  '*.     'The  awe  and  love 
»f  Homer',  of  which  Plato  had  been  conscious  from  his  child- 
htJod,  'makes  the  words  falter  on  his  lips;  but  the  truth  must  be 
'pokirn  '*.     '  All  the  poets,  from  Homer  downwards,  are  only  imi- 
id'ors ;   they  copy  images  of  virtue,  but  the  truth   they  never 
reach"'.     *  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  Homer  is  the  greatest  of 
pnets. .,  but  we  must  remain  firm  in  our  conviction  that  hymns 
to  the  gods  and  eulogies  of  famous  men  are  the  only  poetr>'  which 
Wight  to  be  admitted  into  our  State'*.     Homer's  expulsion  from 
Plato's  Republic  called  forth  a  considerable  controversial  litera- 
ture'.    Athens,    notwithstanding    this    expulsion,    continued    to 
learn  Homer  by  heart  \  and  this  ancient  custom  was  continued 
f«  beyond   the  Athenian  age.     Even  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era  there  were  Greeks  in  the  Troad  who  taught 
their  children  Homer  from   their  earliest  yea^s^     In  fact,  from 
the  Athenian  age  to  the  present  day,  the  study  of  Homer  has 
aeircT  ceased. 

'  AV/.  377  O — ^378  &     Hesiod  is  also  clearly  meant,  though  not  mentioned. 

■  JT^,  398  k.  *  595  R*  *  600  E.  •  607  A. 

'  S«ttgcbu5ch,  JXsj.  i  119  (Mahaffy,  Gr,  Ut,  i  35). 

•  Xm    Symf.  3  1 5. 

•  Dion  Chrysostom,  Or.  1  x  p.  308  R. 
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In  connexion  with  the  use  of  Homer  as  a  text-book,  we  may 
recall  two  anecdotes  of  some  litlle  interest  in  Plutarch's  Ufe  of 
Akibiadei\  We  are  there  told  that  when  Alcibiades  *was  just^ 
emerging  from  boyhood,  he  went  to  a  schoolmaster  and  asked  himfl 
for  a  book  of  Homer;  and,  on  the  master's  repl>-ing  that  he  had 
nothing  whatsoever  of  Homer's,  Alcibiades  struck  him  with  his 
fist,  and  went  on  his  way'.  Another  schoolmaster  told  him  that 
he  'had  a  copy  of  Homer,  emended  by  himself*.  *\Vhat?'  said 
Alcibiades,  'are  you  really  content  to  teach  reading  and  writin^^ 
when  you  are  capable  of  emending  Homer  ?  Why  are  you  not 
instructing  young  men  ?  *  The  first  of  these  anecdotes  shows  that 
a  young  Athenian  held  he  had  a  right  to  expect  even  an  elementary 
teacher  to  posse.ss  part  at  least  of  the  poems  of  Homer;  the  second 
presents  us  with  an  early  example  of  amateur  textual  criticism; 
and  both  imply  that  Homer  was  really  better  suited  as  a  text-book 
for  young  men  than  for  mere  children.  fl 

In  the  earliest  play  of  Aristophanes  there  was  a  scene  in  which 
a  father,  who  believed  in  the  old-fashioned  styte  of 
poetjc  education,  is  represented  as  examining  his 
son  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  'hard  words  in  Homer';  the 
son,  who  has  a  preference  for  the  prose  of  practical  life,  retorts  by 
asking  his  father  the  meaning  of  obsolete  terms  in  the  laws  of 
Solon.  In  the  J'fogs^  '  the  divine  Homer  '  is  counted  among  the 
nobler  poets,  because  he  is  preeminently  the  poet  of  the  art  of 
war''.     He  is  also  quoted  or  parodied  in  several  passages*.  ^ 

Turning  from   the  comic  poet  to  one  of  the  gravest  of  the™ 

ancient  rhetoricians,  we  find  Isocrates,  in  his  letter 

•cerates         ^^    exhortation    to    Nicocles,    expressing    his   own 

admiration   for    Homer   and    for   the    early    tragic    poets*,    and 

rebuking  his  contemporaries  for  preferring  the  most  paltry  comedy 


>  Plat.  Ardh,  7. 

'  Aristoph.  AoiraXfrf.  quoted  by  Galen  in  pratf.  Uxici  Hippocrattci,  p.  404 
Franz,  wf*^  rvLvra  ai>  Mlov'O^tipdovK  y\tJTTa.%^  ri  xaXoivt  it6/)i;/i./9a.,.,  ri  coXouff* 
A/itPiiP^  xdpijra. 

•  Jr-c^s  1036. 

^  Birds  575,  685,  910,   9r4,   Ptare   1089  ff,    Cfotub    1056.     Cp.   Monro. 
Od,  x\\\ — xxiv,  p.  415  f,  and  Shcrraru,  De  poitarum  comiiorum  A$t%c\ 
studiis  thmtrieis^  '893' 

*  Isocr.  "x  S  48. 
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to  the  poems  of  Hesiod  and  Theognis  and  Phocylides'.     In  his 

Pvu^hc  he  describes  the  fame  of  Homer  as  enhanced  by  the 
Ua  that  *  he  pronounced  a  splendid  eulogy  on  those  who  fought 
«gainst  the  foreign  foe ',  adding  that  this  was  the  reason  why  he 
Ittd  been  honoured  by  Athens  in  the  instruction  of  her  youth '. 
in  his  pamphlet  Against  the  St*/>/tis/s  he  points  out  why  it  is  that 
Homer,  who  *is  deemed  the  wisest  of  men  \  describes  the  gods  as 
deliberating.  It  is  because  he  desires  to  teach  mortal  men  that 
even  the  gods  cannot  discern  the  future ^  Lastly,  in  his  Pana- 
fhenaii-,  written  in  the  gsth  year  of  his  age,  he  speaks  of  the 
frc^iKrnters  of  the  Lyceum  as  reciting  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  and  as  'talking  twaddle'  about  them  ;  but  he  defers  his 
ovrn  rtmarks  on  those  poets  to  a  more  convenient  season,  which 
De\tr  came*. — It  was  probably  in  the  time  of  the  pupils  of 
liocrates  that  Homer  became  the  theme  of  the  paltr>'  criticisms 
ol  lo\\ti%\ 

The  quotations  from  the  '  Homeric  poems '  in  the  Athenian 
age  sometimes  differ  from  our  present  texts.     Thu- 
cvdides*  quotes  two  passages  from  the  'Homeric'      rro*^°Hom"* 
bymn  to  Apollo''  in  a  form  slightly  different  from 
that  handed  down  to  us  in  the  mss  of  the  hymns,  while  he*  identi- 
•itswith  Homer  the  'blind  man'  there  described  as  'dwelling  in 
rocky  Chios'.     Similar  divergences    may  be   noticed    in    Plato's 
Quotations.      Some  of  these  are  clearly  intentional,  while  others 
ire  almo-ii    certainly  due    to   mistakes  of   memory^     Aeschines 
fjU'rtes  a  passage  of  fifteen  lines  from  the  Hiad^^  the  longest  quoted 
hyany  classical  writer,  with  at  least  four  variations  ;  and  Lycurgus 
»  ihorter  passage   with   very  slight   changes '".     Further,   about 

ity-one  of  Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  differ  from  our 
text",  and  there  are  also  live  passages  in  which  he  refers 

hats.  15*4$,  44-  "•  ^*»«<C-  159- 

ij|s.  *  "  S§33.  .14 

On  hib  (late.  «c  p.  loS  f.  *  Thuc.  iii  lo^. 

H&mtrii  f/ymn,  i  145  — 150  and  165—171. 
flff,  379  D  tMonro,  Od.  p.  429  note),  388  A,  389  £,  405  e.  414  b. 
JL  ludii  77 — 91,  quoted  hy  Ae^hin.  i  149. 
iL  xf  494—9;  L>x.  S  103. 

//«</ii  iJ,  t96.  391  f,  iv  115.  vi  400.  tii  63.  vUi  18  f.  84,  ix  385 f  538 f. 
«  I.   11.  457.  1'  543.  »iv  117,  Kv  145  ;  OJyssiv  iv  567,  xi  598,  xr  39* , 
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very  loosely  to  the  language  of  the  Homeric  poems ',  All  these 
variations  may  be  due  to  errors  of  memory,  and  the)  appear  to 
throw  little  (if  any)  light  on  the  stale  of  the  Homeric  text  in  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence 
(quotations  shows  that  the  text  of  those  centuries  was  pracri* 
the  same  as  ours '. 

The  epic  poet  Anlimachus.  of  Colophon  in  Ionia  {ft.  464-  -411 
who  was  among  the  older  contemporaries  of   IMato,  prepared 
text  of   Homer,  which  is  mentioned  about  twelve  limes  in 
Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer'\     This  text  was  supposed  by 
r.   A.  Haley  to  be  perhaps  the  first  publication 
the  l/iad  2LTn\  Odyssey  in  their  present  form*, 
•edition'  of  Homer  is  also  attributed  to  Arist< 
by  Plutarch  and  Strabo.     The  former  in   his  life  of   Alexanc 
quotes  Onesicrilus  as  staling  thai  Alexander  constantly  kept  unt 
his  pillow,  with  his  dagger,  a  copy  of  the  /Had,  which   ArisK 
had  corrected  for  him^  tailed   'the  casket  copy'^     Strabo 
Alexander  an  admirer  of  Homer  (<^tAd/xT;^>os),  adding  thai  th< 
was  a  recension  of    Homer  called   '  thai   of   the  casket ' 
Alexander  had  perused  and  annotated  certain  parts  of  it  with  ll 
help  of  men  like  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus :  and  thai  he  k< 
it  in  a  casket  of  costly  workmanship  which  he  had  found  in  i\ 
Persian  treasure".     On  the  eve  of  his  victorious  career  in  A; 


Early 
'  edltloni*  of 
Homer 


xix  111.     Cp.  R.  Wachsmuth,  De  Aristateiis  Studin  J/omtrkis  Capita  Sti 
pp.    I  — 19,    ivnd   on    (he   variation^  in    I'lalo   and   Acschincb,   as    well   as 
Aristotle,  Ijirochc,  Homcriichf  7'i.v/i'rtf$\h  (iHC/))^  pp- 33 — 36,  with  Wilainowif 
J/tfm.    £/«/,,   p.    ayy,     Cp.    Romei,   /?ic  Homtrcitali  nnJ  dii  Ihmtrnd 
Fragendes  AristoUUs,  in  Tnuisaclions  of  Munich  Academy,  wii  (1S84)  %h\ 
314,  639fr;   and  Vahk*n,  S.  Ber*  uf  the  Berlin  Academy.   1903.  (1)  t6SI 

*  Etk,  ii  9,  iii  ii  ;  /W.  viii  3.  p.  133** «  ;  Kfut.  iii  4  ;  /W.  8. 

*  A.  Ludwich,  Oie  //onirr'tiU^i^ata  ah  zoraU.xandrim.u-he  fnvU>ni, 
Monro,  Od,  416 — 430. 

■  ^  'AyTi/idxei'  W'  f»t8otfif),  17  wari  ' Airritiaxw,  ^  'Ai-Ti^idxttof.     Schol. 
//.  i  398.  414,  *,^\    V  461;    xiit  60;    xxiii  870;   ami   Od.  1  He.     (.  f .  Mmii 

<A/.  413- 

*  Homeri  ijuac  nunc  cxiianl  an  rcHqnis  Cy<li  (txttniHibns  auiii/itioia  ik 
hahita  sinf  (1878),  p.  39,  ijuts  ille  furrtt  ijui  Homemm  ni>strum  littcris  piirot 
inandavit,  hi  non  fuit  Anlimachus,  egu  ignoro. 

*  Plut.  AUx.  8.  ri  er  rov  v6,f>&i\Kot. 

*  Strabo,  p.  594.     *  I'hc  Jiiad  of  the  Casktt  may  ftofely  be  di»mU&cd 
«  picturesque  JegcntV  {Monro,  Od.  ^lii). 
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he  visited  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  placed  a  garland  on  the 
tomb  ol  Achilles,  declaring  him  happiy  in  haWng  had.  in  his 
life;  &  faithful  fnend,  and  in  bis  death  a  mighty  herald  of  his 
hiDt\ 

Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  on  Poetr>',  describes  Homer 
'representing  men  as  better  than  they  are'*,  and  as 
'pre-eminent  in  the  serious  style  of  poetry",  as 
'the  carlitrst  and  the  most  adequate  model '  of  all 
the CTicellences  of  epic  poetry,  and  as  'unequalled  in  diction  and 
itiought'V  'ITie  poet  keeps  himself  in  the  background,  leaving 
(lis  characters,  which  are  clearly  marked,  to  speak  for  themselves*. 
He  has  taught  all  other  poets  the  true  art  of  illusion".  In 
'unity  of  plot',  as  in  all  else,  he  is  of  surpassing  merit ;  he  has 
nadc  the  ///W,  as  well  as  the  Oefyssfy,  c-enlre  round  a  single 
«tion*.  These  two  poems  'have  many  parts,  each  with  a  certain 
nugniiude  of  its  own ;  yet  they  are  as  perfect  as  possible  in 
Sruaure".  In  the  Rhetoric  Aristotle,  in  explaining  what  he 
means  by  *  bringing  things  before  the  eye',  or  vividness  of 
wptession,  cites  a  series  of  metaphors  from  Homer: — the  stone  of 
Sisyphus  'remorseless'  In  its  bounding  down  into  the  valley,  the 
'lying  arrow  'yearning'  for  its  mark,  the  javelins  'thirsting*  for  the 
'ftefiun  ^  blood,  and  the  '  passionate '  spear-point,  sp>eeding 
through  the  hero*s  breast.  The  same  vivid  effect,  he  adds,  is 
pf"duccd  by  the  similes,  in  which  Homer  gives  life  and  movement 
^nd  animation  to  things  inanimate,  as  in  the  line  where  he  says  of 
Ifac  *  waves  of  the  bellowing  ocean  '. — *Arch'd  and  crested  with 
(oani.  they  sweep  on,  billow  on  billow '  *. 

Aristotle's  interest  in  Homer  led  him  to  draw  up  a  collection 
of  Homtric  ProNems,  a  subject  which  he  approaches  in  the 
chapter  or  *critical  difficulties  and  their  solutions'  towards  the 
close  of  his  treatise  on  Poetry'".  These  Problems  are  only  pre- 
served in  a  fragmentary  form  ".  For  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
WaL  .•4itx.  15. 


•489. 


'8  §3. 
i6|6.     Cp.  Jcbb's //off^T,  p.  4f;  Monro.  417^ 

\'kei.  iii  II  Sfi3'  4- 

'/Vf.  2^.  wtpi  wpofiXrifidrtav  aral  Xt^ewy,  csp.  ^  lO,  1 1. 
Ar*<r»j>i«ro,  Tfio^\ijiMTH  or  frfriiftaTa  (originally  in  cither  6, 
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their  purport  we  are  indebted  to  the  scholia  on  the  Mss  of  Ho 
especially  in  the  Venice  Ms  B  (cent.  xi).     They  are  there  q' 
in  twenty-one  places,  not  to  mention  isolated  passages  of  Slral 
Plutarch  and   Alhenaeus  ;    they   were  also   familiar  to   the   N< 
piaionist   Porphyry,  the   author  of  a  simitar  work  in   the  th 
centur)'  of  our  era.     The  points  raised  concern  the  ethical 
dramatic    sense    of    the    poems,    mther   than   verbal    or   liteci 
criticism'.     For   example,    *\Vhy   does    Agamemnon    tempt 
army  to  return  to  Greece?'-     'When  the  Greeks  are  Seeing 
their  ships,  why  is  it  that  Odysseus  flings  off  his  cloak,  when 
runs  at  the  bidding  of  Athene  to  stay  their  flight?'^     'Why 
Homer  assign  to  Crete  one  hundred  cities  in  the  Iliads  and 
ninety  in  the  OdysstyV*     'Why  are  we  told  in  the  Jiiad i\\dX 
sun-god  sees  and   hears   ever)'thing,  and   yet   in  the   Odyssey 
needs  a  messenger  to  tell  him  of  the  slaughter  of  his  oxen?'* 
the  gods  drink  nothing  but  nectar,  why  is  Calypso  described 
mixing  a  draught  for  Hermes,  r/tixi/tx'  implying  the  addition 
water?'"     "What  is  meant  by  ^rnore  of  the  night  than  two  of 
three  parts  is  gone,  and  (yet)  the  third  part  still  remains'?'"    ' 
arc  two  talents  of  gold  (an  uppartntly  large  amount)  given 
fourth  prize  in  a  chariot-race?"'     I'art  of  Aristotle's  reply  to 
last  question  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Homeric  talent  was  sm; 
than  the  Attic  talent :  and,  so  far,  modern  scholars  are  in  e 
accord  with  Aristotle.     Once  we  seem  to  reach  the  region 
textual  criticism  when  the  question  is  asked,  "why  is  the  epv 
av5i;(o-(ra  'voiceful',  'speaking  with  human  voice',  applied  to 
'goddesses'  Circe  and  Calypso**,  as  well  as  to  the  once  moi 


books),  Aristot.  frag.  143—179  Ros«.     In  one  nf  ihe:^:  fragments  wc  find 

verb  ijr^p^tr  Uf>9)'  >"  ^^e  the  correspomling  verb  XOtw  (14^,  160,  161 
174)  and  in  one  (179^  the  litlc  'Ap.  'OfiijpiKoh  Arofr^tuurw.  Cp.  Mild 
Carroll,  AristolUU  Pottifs, . .  15,  in  the  H^it  of  the  Homeric  ^<hoiia  ( BaUimO 
1895). 

*  Cp.  E^er.  Ar.,  pp.  188 — 194',  and  Saintsbury.  /.*•-,  pp.  49  f. 
^  //.  U  73. 

'  //.  ii  30*.  *  //.  ii  649 ;  Od.  xix  173. 

*  //.  iii  177  ;  Od,  xii  .174.  *  Od,  v  9^.  "  //.  x  353. 
■  //.  xxiti  169 ;  ArUl.  Fra^.  164  Rose. 
'  Each  of  these  is  called  a  9thi  Q,hh-i\ta99.  in  Od,  x  136  etc.,  and  xii  449 
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Ino?"'  Here  it  is  strangely  proposed  in  the  first  two  cases  to  read 
anXijimro,  which  can  only  mean  *apt  at  playing  on  the  flute*,  and 
)tl  is  described  as  a  synonym  for  ^ofiiJSijT,  *apt  in  singing  a  solo' ; 
and.  in  the  cose  of  Ino,  to  read  oiST/fo-o-o,  *eanhly'.  These  frag- 
tucnlar)'  Hotneric  probUms,  as  a  whole,  are  very  disappointing  \  and 
ii  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle  himself  is  really  re- 
'•ponsihle  for  them,  any  more  than  for  much  that  has  come  down 
under  his  name  in  the  varied  contents  of  the  general  Probleffts*. 
U  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  to  the  passage  in  his  treatise 
00  Poetry,  where  he  quotes  the  Homeric  phrase,  describing  the 
comrades  of  Diomede  as  sleeping  with  their  spears  standing 
upnghl  on  their  butt-ends,  'their  spears  stood  upright  on  the 
iipflie",  instead  of  being  laid  level  with  the  ground,  in  which  case 
I'tt observed  by  the  scholiast)  there  would  have  been  no  risk  of  a 
'■pear  falling,  and  raising  an  alarm,  Aristotle  solves  the  difficulty 
•'duscd  by  the  exceptional  position  uf  the  spear,  by  simply 
•Suggesting  that  *  this  was  the  custom  then,  as  it  is  now  among  the 
IHyrians'*.  It  was  probably  in  one  of  his  lost  chapters  on  Poetry 
iKat  Aristotle  observed  that  'the  most  striking  thing  in  Homer' 
fu  the  passage  describing  the  effect  produced  on  the  Trojans 
*hcn  they  first  see  Patroclus,  gleaming  in  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
wd  fancy  for  the  moment  that  Achilles  has  laid  aside  his  *  wrath', 
■Mid  has  been  reconciled  to  the  Greeks : — *  each  several  man 
fttnd rffUMd^  to  seek  escape  from  sheer  destruction'.  This,  adds 
Anstotle,  is  characteristic  of  barbarians\ 

We  have  seen  thus  far  that,  from  the  days  of  Solon  to  those 
^  Aristotle,  Homer  was  constantly  studied  and  quoted,  and 
*a3  a  favourite  theme  for  allegorizing  interpretation  and  for 
Qtiunalistic  or  rhetorical  treatment.  He  was  also  the  subject  of 
Ji  vtry  limited  amount  of  i>fri>ai  criticism.  Of  any  literary  criti- 
t^  of  his  poems,  we  have  scanty  evidence,  with  the  important 
exception  of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Poetry.  The  criticism  of 
ha  ttxt  was  in  the  main  reserved  for  the  Alexandrian  age. 

'  Od,  V  3^,  /^)OTo]  a^'dijefftfii.  *  Zdler,  Aristotle,  i  96,  104. 

'  77.  X  l£2  f.  ^TX'**  ^  ''^*'  I  *P^'  ^^  ffaupwri^poj.  *  /W/.  35  %  7, 

*  Towtilcy  Schol.  on  //.   xvi  383  (Aristot.  Frag.    [30  Kosc)  ittTTr\vt¥% 
irwtr^T9r  Twr  ^rCuf   Ofiifpav  roOrb  ^aiF  ' .KpiCTOT4\Tif  iv  ifi  wdrrts  ^eurrifaw'i, 
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Apart  from  Homer,  the  epic  poets  studied  in  the  Athenian 
age  included  those  of  the  *Epic  Cycle'  (c.  776 — 566  B.c.)  which  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  supplied  the  tragic  poets  with  many  of  the^H 
themes.  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod  (who  flourishe^H 
about  700  B.C.)  was  also  studied  as  a  text-book  of 
mythology,  and  the  questions  which  it  raised  may  well  have  been 
emban-assing  to  instructors  who  liad  t(j  deal  with  exceptionally 
precocious  pupils.  We  are  told  that  Epicurus,  before  the 
of  fourteen  {c.  328  bc),  asked  certain  schoolmasters  and  sophii 
some  puzzling  questions  about  Hesiod's  account  of  Chaos 
that,  dissatisfied  with  their  replies,  he  resolved  on  devntii 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy'.  Still  more  popular 
Hesiod's  poem  on  Works  and  Days^  which  with  its  moral  maxii 
and  its  precepts  of  fanning  is  the  prototy|)e  not  only  of  Tu- 
Points  of  Good  HushandrU  but  also  of  Tupper's  Pro^^erhit 
Phiiosophy.  Aristophanes  makes  Aeschylus  name  Hesiod  among 
the  *noblc  poets',  because  he  tells  of  'tilling  the  soil  and  times 
for  ploughing  and  seasons  of  har\"est'*.  One  passage  from  this 
poem,  that  on  Fame  or  Rumour,  is  quoted  by  Aristotle,  as  well 
as  twice  by  Aeschines^  who  also  quotes  on  two  occasions 
passage  of  political  import*,  and  in  the  second  of  these  h 
occasions  introduces  the  lines  by  observing  that  '  the  reason 
we  learn  the  precepts  of  the  poets  by  heart  in  our  boyhood 
in  order  that  we  may  obey  them  when  we  arrive  at  man's  estati 
Hesiod  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  versified  form 
the  precepts  of  reverence  and  obedience,  which  Achilles  leai 
from  the  centaur  Cheiron  ;  and  the  fame  of  C'heiron's  precej 
is  attested  not  only  by  Pindar"  and  Plato",  but  also  by  il 
unknown  artist  who  on  a  vase  in  the  Bertin  Museum  represenl 
two  boys  standing  and  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  a 
seated  between  them  w^ho  is  reading  from  a  scroll,  with  a 
before  him   on   which  rests  a  second   scroll   bearing  in  archi 


'  Uiug.  Lacrl.  x  j.  *  f'rogs,  1054. 

'   iVorks  and  Days^  761  ;  Aeschin.   1  8  129.  18  I44  Icp.  I>t;m.  19  8  34J] 
ArUtol.  £i/t,  vii  13.  5, 

*  lA.  940  f;  Aeschin.  2  %  15S.  3  %  135. 
^  /^/A.  iv  101. 

*  AV/.  391  B~c. 
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rrs  the  title  -f  IRONEIA'.  The  Hesiodic  authorship  of  this 
was  firel  denied  in  the  Alexandrian  age,  by  Aristophanes  of 
im'. 
two  more  epic  poets  need  here  be  mentioned.  The 
bit  of  these,  Antimachus  of  Colophon  (fl,  c.  464 
the  author  of  a  prolix  poem  called  the 
.  is  said  to  have  begun  the  story  of  the  return  of  l>ioraede 
»nh  the  death  of  Meleagerj  and  to  have  reached  the  end  of 
Book  xxiv  before  getting  the  Seven  heroes  before  the  gates 
erf  Thtfbe*\  Nevertheless  he  appears  to  have  been  approved 
tif  Plato,  who  is  said  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion 
■lion  the  poet  recited  his  voluminous  work.  One  by  one  the 
fionpany  slipped  away,  till  Plato  alone  remained.  *  I  shall  go 
reading*,  said  the  poet  unpcrturl>ed,  '  Plato  alone  in  my 
lion  is  worth  a  ihousand'V  The  philosopher  is  also  said  to 
wjnt  to  Colophon  for  a  complete  collection  of  his  pi-jems, 
lo  have  preferred  him  to  Choerilus'*,  an  opinion  which 
afterwards  opposed  in  the  Pergamene  School  by  (Jrates  of 
In  tile  Alexandrian  age  the  diflfuseness  of  his  epic 
was  condemned  by  Callimachus',  whose  condemnation  is 
by  Catullus".  Nevertheless  he  was  awarded  a  high 
in  the  Canon  of  the  epic  poeLs  '\  and  was  even  preferred  to 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian'",  possibly  l)ecause  he  was  easier 
imitate.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  '  edition '  of 
Honicr,  some  of  the  readings  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
icric  tchoiia^\ 

The  second  of  these  epic  poets,  Choerilus  of  Samos  {fl.  404 
-)»  who  was  regarded  by  the  Spartan  general, 
rr,  and  by  the    Macedonian   king,  Arche- 

*  Sec  cm  in  Klein,  Eupbronios,  ^f*.?*:  Daremberg  and  Snglio,  i.v.  £titua- 
'■*^-4l^:  or  P.  Ginird.  £ii.  Atfu^  p.  149. 

'  ','»">»•  i  I.  15  (i-p-  Kinkcl,  Ep.  Gr.  /futg.,  i  p.  i48f). 

'  PorphsTion  on  Horace,  .-/./*.  146.  *  Cic.  Bruiui,  191. 

'  Procliu  on  Plato,  7>'«.  i  p.  iSc  <Kinkcl,  I.e.,  p.  174). 

'  Jnti.  Pai.  xt  ]rS.  ^  Frag.  441. 

•C  95.(0.  "  Quint,  xi  l^. 

*  Wo  Cassv  IxU  4  (cp.  Hurt.  Aug.  ffadr.  i^), 
'*  Smpra,  p.  34,  note  3.     Cp.  A.  Ludwich^  Aristartks  Homtristhe  Text- 
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laus,  as  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  his  time',  was  the  auti 
of  an  important  Epic  on  the  Persian  wars.  Choerilus  brok< 
new  ground  by  abandoning  the  old  mythological  themes  in 
favour  of  a  rmtional  and  historical  subject.  He  attained  the 
unique  honour  of  a  decree  providing  apparently  for  the  public 
recitation  of  his  poems  together  with  those  of  Homerv  Aris- 
totle in  the  Topics*  considers  the  Homeric  similes  clearer  than 
those  of  ('hoerilus.  In  the  Rhetoric^  he  quotes  what  is  ob- 
viously part  of  the  exordium  of  his  Epic,  immediately  after  the 
first  phrase  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

From   another  passage  early   in   this   poem  Aristotle   quo! 
a   single   phrase  as  an    example  of  an  apologetic   exordium  :- 
vvy  S*  0T<  a-oi^a  StSacrrai,   *  now  that  all  has  been  apportion* 
His  readers  were  doubtless  familiar  with  the  context,  which 
fortanately  been  preserved  in  an  ancient  schaiium^  and  in 
form   of  the   following   paraphrase  may  fitly  close   the   pi 
chapter : 

Oh  I   the  bari*  of  olden  ages,  blessed  Iwrds  in  Kong-craft  Kkill'd, 
Happy  henchmen  of  the  Muses,  when  ihc  field  was  yet  uniill'd. 
All  the  lami  iii  now  apponion'd  ;    bamnis  lo  all  the  ArU  Iiclong; 
Left  the  last  of  all  the  poct»>  looking  keenly,  looking  long, 
1  caji  find  no  bright  new  chariot  for  the  rucc>cotirse  of  my  song^ 


Plutarch,  Lysand.  i8  ;  Athcn.  345  d. 

Suida-s  oim  roTf  '0/ii^pou  dyaTifwrMtftfeu  iifnj^<rBif  (Kinkel,  /^.,  p.  165] 

viii  1, 

iii  14. 

Mowrdii}!'  Otpdvuiv^  6t    ctKiJ/xirof  ^v  in  Xct/td&v* 
VV¥  d'  5re  wdrra  iiioMTtu^  /x*"*'^*  ^^  re^/xtra  r^^*''** 
dcTTaTot  wtfTi   5p6fioi'  KaTa\ttirofit$\   odSi  irjj  (oti 
rdi^i)  warraivoirTa  vto^f^ti  apfia  veXdaaai. 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE   STUDY   OF   LYRIC   POETRY. 


An  interesting  picture  of  the  normal  course  of  education  at 
j  Athens  is  drawn  by  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  i:»f       The  mxudy  of 
which  bears  that  name.     In  the  picture  in 
JOiion  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  study  of  the 
poets. 


poetry. 
Plato's 


^Vbfn  the  boys  have  learned  their  Idlers,  and  ore  l>eginning  to  understand 
["C  xniie  of  what  is  written,... their  teachers  set  bckidc  ihcm  the  works  of 
poclH,  and  comjwl  the  boys,  while  !«aled  on  rhe  lx*nches,  to  read 
iWl  and  leam  them  )>/  heart.  In  these  are  contained  many  admo* 
•lioai,  many  dclailc<l  narrative},  and  eulogies  and  laudations  of  brave  men  of 
^W-  These  are  Icarut  l>y  heart,  in  order  that  the  Ixiy  may  emulate  and  imitate 
'^  bfave  racti.  and  he  eager  to  become  like  ihem...  Then,  iigain^  the 
•■^^  of  the  c'rtMaro^  as  won  as  iheir  pupils  have  learned  to  play  on  that 
■*nnrftt.  in*inu:t  them  in  the  works  of  other  excellent  poets,  the  composers 
wsoKpi,  which  they  ict  to  music,  forcing  the  very  liouU  of  the  boys  to  become 
w^iiiir  with  their  rhythmn  and  their  melodies,  in  order  thai  they  may  t>c  more 
P>lle,ind  be  better  fittest  for  speech  and  action  by  becoming  more  beautifully 
'*^Jlkimcal  *  and  *mcKxliiius' ;  for  the  whole  of  man's  life  has  need  of  Ixrauty 
<^rt<)ihin  and  of  melody.  Besides  all  this,  their  parents  send  ihem  to  the 
*•««  of  gjTnnastic,  in  order  that  they  may  have  their  bodies  in  better 
^B^dbkii  and  able  to  minister  to  the  virtue  of  their  mind.s,  and  nut  be 
^■■pdleil  by  the  wcakncs)*  of  their  iKxlies  to  play  the  cowarti  either  in  war  or 
'«««yulbcr  action'. 

The  study  of  the  poets  is  also  emphasised  in  the  references  to 
^^K  ordinary  course  of  education  contained  in  Plato's  Laws  : 

We  have  very  many  poets  (says  *  the  Athenian '  in  thai  dialc^e),  writing 
*v  heumctci  verse,  and   in  (iambic)  trimeters,  and    in   all   other  kinds  or 

*  Plato,  Protttjr.  3«5C— 336  s. 
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'metres'  some  with  a  serious  purpOHe,  olberh  aiming  merely  at  raising  a 
laugh.  With  these  the  many  myriads  of  Athens  say  that  young  men.  who  arc 
being  rightly  educaletl,  should  Ive  nurtured  and  saturated,  by  being  made  to 
Imvc  much  (o  hear  at  recitations,  and  much  to  leant,  nnd  by  getting  whole 
poel5  by  heart;  while  others  select  choice  passages  out  of  all  the  poets  and 
make  a  collection  of  certain  complete  set -.speeches,  and  say  that  these  are  what 
should  be  committed  to  memor)'  by  anyone  who  is  to  be  made  good  ami  wise 
by  a  variety  of  experience  and  a  variety  of  learning*. 


Vaae -paint 
ing  by  Duris 


I 


The  artistic  counteqmrt  of  these  pictures  is  to  be  found  in  the 
scenes  from  an  Athenian  school  which  adorn  the 
outside  of  an  Attic  vase  executed  by  Duris  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  D.c.  In  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  two  scenes  the  master,  seated  on  a  chair,  holds  a  scroll 
half  open,  and  listens  to  a  boy  standing  before  him,  who  may 
either  be  saying  by  heart  the  lesson  that  he  has  learnt,  or  com- 
mitting it  to  memorj'  under  the  master's  prompting.  The  open 
part  of  the  scroll  hears  a  rather  inaccurate  copy  of  a  line  from  ^ 
some  ancient  Hymn  : — Motcra^ru  tlfi<^i  SKafiavhfiov  itppoov  apjfO^iat  ^| 
actScti'.  To  the  left  is  a  bearded  master  playing  a  seven-stringed  ^ 
l>Te,  face  to  face  with  a  pupi!  who  is  playing  on  a  smaller  instru- 
ment  of  the  same  kind;  both  of  these  are  seated  on  stools.  To  ^M 
the  right,  seated  on  another  stool,  is  a  bearded  man  with  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  probably  the  boy's  tutor  or  supervisor,  the  n-at&iyiuyos. 
In  the  centre  of  the  second  scene  a  youthful  teacher  sits  holding 
a  tablet  in  his  left  hand  and  a  stylus  in  his  right.  He  is  ap- 
parently correcting  an  exercise  written  by  the  boy  who  stands 
before  him.  To  the  left  another  youthful  teacher  is  playing  the 
double  flute  as  a  lesson  to  a  second  boy  standing  before  him. 
To  the  right,  as  in  the  first  scene,  sits  a  bearded  man  with  a  staflf. 
watching  the  giving  of  the  lesson.  A  variety  of  articles  are 
suspended  on  the  walls,  including  a  scroll  tied  up,  a  pair  of 
writing-tablets  fastened  together  by  a  string,  a  wicker-basket,  two 
flat  drinking-cups,  a  cross-like  object  consisting  of  two  intersecting 
pieces  (possibly  for  drawing  angles  and  straight  lines),  and  lastly  a 
flute-case,  and  three  lyres  '- 


*  Plato,  Zan'J,  810  £. 

*  Tubtished  (with  red  figures  on  black  ground)  in  Afffft.  J.  Imt.  ix  pi.  54  ; 
al«o,  with  article  by  Michacli*,  in  Arch,  Znimt^^  xxxi  p.  i-     See  FrenhtftAt. 
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the 


The  cithara 
and  the  lyre 


The  Stringed  instrument  of  the  Homeric  poems  is 
inu;  or  diAara  or  citharis.  'ITie  citharis  and 
Ae'hrre'aresj'nonymousin  the  Hymn  to  Hermes, 
tbert  the  *  lyre "  is  first  mentioned.  But  a  distinc- 
tion IS  sometimes  drawn  between  the  'lyre'  and  the  cifhara. 
While  the  *  lyre  '  (with  projecting  *■  horns '  and  with  a  simple 
|uivilent  for  the  original  tortoise-shell  body)  is  the  instrument 
in  the  vase-painting,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  context 
the  passage  from  the  Laws\  it  is  the  'cithara  '  (in  which  the 
'shell'  is  replaced  by  a  wooden  case  and  the  '  horns  '  superseded 
[bj  4  prolongation  of  the  case  on  either  side  of  the  strings)  that  is 
itiorK'd  in  the  passage  from  the  Proiagonis.  Elsewhere,  both 
instnimenLs  are  mentioned  together'.  But,  although  the  lyre 
lodche  *  cithara*,  and  especially  the  former,  were  the  instruments 
linarily  used  in  education,  the  poets,  whose  songs  were  set  to 
music  of  these  instruments,  were  never  known 
the  Alhtmian  age  as  the  '  lyric  *  poets,  but  as     .  miik*^-  i^eta 

lot.  '  makers  of  tiiKii '  or  *  songs  '^.     Vox  the 
rliest  use  of  the  term  *  lyric '  we  have  to  wait  until  the  Alex- 
age,  in  which  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  the  grammarian 
BU6  Thrax',   refers  to  Myric  poetry';    while,  for  the  first 
of  a  *  nielic  '  poet,  we  have  to  wait  still  longer,  even  until 
rime  of  Plutarch*  (^,  8o  a.d.). 

In  contrasting    the    old    and   the   new    style   of   education 
itophanes,  in  a  play  whose  date  is  in  or  after 
t*c,  describes  the  master  of  the  good  old  days       Uamprocica 

■      .  e  .  and  PhrynU 

ang  his  pupils   leam    the  song  of  *  Pallas, 
sacker  of  cities ',  composed  by  l>amprocles  (^.  476  ex.),  the 
lo»-pupil  of  Pindar  and   the   instructor  of   Damon",  or   the 

'  609  r,  Xi^ai  A^otf  t?oi.  2  Plalo,  A*f/>.  ^og  h. 

*  Abo  u  Ki^opvM  (Bcrgk.  (7r.  li/t.  ft  117). 

*  Wrx  Gramw.  p.  6  /.  10  Uhlig.  Xr/xiri]  xoJi^ffir  (cp.  .Siuylh's  Greei-  SttHc 
Atfi,  p.  Kviin.).  Cp.  Yarro''*  Kdliquiat^  p.  187  Wilnianns,  and  Cicero's 
OrtSit,  183. 

'  ii  ISOC.  roG  tuKutw  ntf^dpov,  cp.  FMin.  N,H,  vli  89,  191 ;  fioittiaiis  melici 
ii  tooud  as  early  a*-  Ciccnj,  /V  OyV.  Gtn.  Or.  i . 

*  flAXXdJa  wtpafTToKw,  Seti'dy  Bfiw  eypeKvBottiov. 
r^TiKXjf^  Txt\t/ui.8^hOf,  ayviw 
*««$«  Ajoj  ue-y^Xoi'  Aa/uicrtTTOV  (cp,  Smyth,   /^.,   p.   ,^o). 
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CITAl 


AlcfteuB  and 
Sappho 


Aristotle 


A  nacre  on 
Simonidei 


•  loudly  sounding  strain  '  of  Cydidcs  (or  Cydias  of  Hcrmione), — 
songs  marked  by  the  grave  and  severe  melody  of  the  olden 
lime,  as  contrasted  with  the  difficult  and  complicated  turns  and 
flourishes  of  the  modern  style  of  the  Lesbian  I*hr)*nis'.  Eli 
where  he  frequently  denounces  the  dilhyrambic  poet»  Cinesias^J 
who  with  the  foreigners  Phrynis,  Melanippides  and  Timotheus^ 
is  also  attacked  by  Pherecrates  in  a  celebrated  passage  preserved 
by  Plutarch'. 

The  study  of  the  '  melic '  poets  in  the  Athenian  age  may  h 
partly  inferred  from  citations.     A  line  of  Alcaeu! 
{Ji.  6r2 — 580  B.C.)  addressed  to  Sappho  {Jf.  612] 
and   four   lines    of   her    reply    are    preser\*ed    b] 
and  the   famous  palinode   of  Stesichorus  is  quoted 
in  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato*.     Anacreon  of  I'eos  (yf. 
530  ii.c.)  and  Simonides  of  Ceos  (556 — 468  b.c.) 
were  both  invited  to  Athens  by  Hipparchus.     As 
the  singer  of  love  and  wine,  Anacreon  does  not  lend  himself^ 
either   for   purposes   of   education,    or    for  quotation    by   grav^H 
philosophers  or  orators.     He  is  the  poet  of  the  sym[Hnhm.     The 
sweetness  of   his  melodies  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes',  who 
couples  his  name  with  that  of  Ibycus  of  Samos  {ft.  544  B.C.).     A^| 
much  more  serious  poet  is  Simonides.     A  popular  definition  of^ 
justice  as  '  paying  one's  debts  ',  ascribed  to  Simonides,  is  criticised 
in  the  Rtpublic*,     In  the  Protagoras^  one  of  his  poems  is  selected 
by  Protagoras  as  a  thesis  for  discussion*.     In    that    iM>em    the 
Sophist  professes  to  find  a  contradiction.     The  poet  first   says, 
*hard  it  is  for  a  man  to  become  good';  and  then  inconsistently 
reproaches  Pittacus   for  saying,   *  hard   it  is  to   be  good '.      The 
solution  offered  by  Socrates,   who   draws  a  distinction  between 
t^ing  and  becomings  is  probably  '  a  caricature  of  the  methods  of 
interpretation '  practised  by  the  Sophists,  and  the  discussion  on 
the  {passage  as  a  whole  may  be  *  regarded  as  Plato's  satire  on  the^ 
^  Ar.  CiouJs,  966 — -972. 

*  £k  MujiVa,  p.  1 141  9  30  (on  PhrynU.  cp.  Smyth,  p.  Ixvi,  on  Melanippides* 
and  Timotheus,  ib.  454,  463). 

*  A*Atf/.  i  9  (cp.  Smyth,  p.  139). 

*  543  A ;  cp.  AV/>.  58A  c. 


*   TAfsfN,  161. 

'  P-  Ai9  (Sniylh,  pp.  54,  309). 


i  p.  33<  l>-K- 
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jous  and  hypercritical  arts  of  interpretation  which  prevailed  in 

his  own  day  *'.    His  elegiac  epigram  on  those  who  fell  at  Marathon 

UqiKiicd  by  Lycurgus*.  who  also  quotes  one  ol'  his  two  epigrams 

on  the  heroes  of  Thermopylae,  both  of  which  are  quoted  by 

Herodotus'.     In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  name  of  the  author 

jmioned,  though  the  epigram  on  the  seer  Megistias  is  expressly 

cril)cd  lo  Simonides.     The  opening  line  of  his  ode  in  honour  of 

victory  in  the  mule-race  won  by  Anaxilas  of  Rhegium,   or 

wbly  b)'  his  son,  is  quoted  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  of  the 

o(  epithets  lo  lend  elevation  to  a  subject: — "  When  the  nctor 

ihe  mule-race  offered  him  a  small  fee,  he  declined  to  compose 

'the  (>de  in  honour  of  the   victor)-  on  the  ground  that   he  was 

shocked  at  the  thought  of  writing  on  the  subject  of  semi  asses; 

Kthen  the  victor  actually  gave  him  sufficient  pay,  he  wrote: — 

'H*D  10  the  brood  of  the  storm-footed  coursers  '"* 

ThcTheban  Findar  (51S— r.  443  b.c.)  must  have  been  popular 

Athens,  not  because  he  celebrated  the  Pythian 

tury  of  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid^  but  because 

recognised  Salamis  as  the  glory  of  the  Athenians",  and  Athens 

If  as    *the   gleaming   city    of   the   violet   crown'   and   *the 

Iwrk  of   Hellas '\      It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  these 

i>c6  of  Athens,  Pindar  was  fined  by  his  countr>'men,  but  that 

Athenians  paid  the  poet  twice  the  amount  of  the  fine  and  set 

a  statue   of  bronze   in    his  honour".     Pindar  is   repeatedly 

ted  by  Plato,  for  example  in  the  Afeno,  where  he  is  counted  as 

of  the  'divine  poets',  and  a  splendid  passage  is  cited  from  his 

The    lines   on    the   reign  of   Ijiw  seem   to  have   buen 

to's  favourite  quotation,  for  he  refers  to  them  in  the  Protagoras, 

Gorgias  and  the  Symposium ,  and  also  in  the  Laws^''.     I'he 


Pindi 


'  Jowclt'B  Fiaio,  \  113',  124'. 

'  Lufr.  109.  *  vii  338. 

•  Hk^t.  iii  3,  14.  X^ip*f'  MWowi^iov  di''yaTptt  trwwp. 
»  rytJl,  vii.  "  /VM.  i  75- 

^  Fng.   46.  ti  Tf  \iirapaX  xal  ioffritpofoi  vai  Aol^iMot.  'KWaSos   (ptifffia, 
'Atf&ru,  flotM^rto*'  irr«\itdpo»,  cp.  AVm.  Iv  i8,  /sih.  n  3o,  and  Ariittoph. 
ik.  636 — 640. 

•  (Aeschtn.]  Jip-  iv  (Donaldson's  PhuJar,  p.  346);  cp.  Isocr.  Autid,  166. 
Mat*,  y-  81  H. 
ffae.  151,  »6^T  h  rdrrtjf  jSoiriXct'i  ktX- 
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same  passage  is    cited   by  Herodotus',    and   by  the   rhctoricij 
Alcidamas-.     Pindar   was  held   in    honour  all   over   the   Greel 
world.      He  was  early  known  in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  in  his  nati^ 
Thebes  and  in  Orchomenus  ;  one  at  least  of  his  odes  was  familii 
to  Tenedos ;  he  was  still  more  famous  in  Aegina  ;  he  was  n< 
unknown  at  Argos  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth ;  his  name  must  hai 
lived  on  the  lips  of  men  at  the  scenes  of  the  celebration  of  tl 
great  dreek  games,  at  the  Isthmus  and  at  Nemea,  at  Delphi  ani 
Olympia,     He  was   bound    by   the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
Achaeans   dwelling  ;ilx)ve    the    Ionian   sea   on   the  Thesprotii 
border  of  Epirus"*,  where  '  the  mountain-pastures  sweep  downwar< 
from  Dodona  to  the  Ionian  main  '*.     His  fame  extended  to  tl 
western   as   well  as   the  eastern   Locrians ;  in  the  southeast 
distant  Cyrene,  and  in  the  west,  as  far  as  Himera  and  Camarii 
and  Acragas  and  Syracuse.    The  lines  of  the  Sixth  Olympian 
bidding  men    'remember   Syracuse   and  Ortygia,   where   Hiert 
rulelh  with  unsullied  scepire  and  with  jierfcct  counsel,  while 
tendeth  not  only  the  worship  of  Dcnieter  with  her  ruddy  feet,  ai 
the  festival  of  her  daughttir,  Persephone,  with  her  white  hor* 
but  also  the  might  of  Zeus,  the  lord  of  Aitna',  have  been  foui 
stamped  on  an  ancient  brick  at  Syracuse,  possibly  by  HJeron^ 
own  order^;  and  the  Seventh  Olympian  in  honour  of  tlie  nn 
famous  of  Greek  boxers,  Diagoras  of  Rhodes,  was  inscribed 
golden  letters  in  the  temple  of  Athene  in  the  Rhodian  town 
Lindos*.     Pindar    composed    an  encomium    in    honour    of   tj 
Macedonian  king,  Alexander  *  the  Philhellcne*'  j  and,  one  hundrt 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  at  the  sack  of  Thebes  (335  n.c),  it  wi 
in  mtmor)'  j>erhaps  of  that  encomium  that  another  Alexander, 


'  Her.  iii  .^«.  ^  Arist.  ^Aef.  iii.  3  |S,:i. 

'  //em .  vii  64  f. 

*  JVem.  iv  53  f. 

*  Oi.  vi  i)^ — i/i;  Ztituhr,  f,  Attcrth.  1846,  p.  616;  Bcrgk  .jrf  l<h.\  ai 
Freeman's  Sicily^  \\  539. 

«  Gtirgonap.Schol.    Cp.  A.  Croiscl,  y-rt/V»rji></<:/'/Mfl'tf«,  p.  \%.   C.Grai 
Rev,  d(  Phil,  v  1 17  {  =  dVo/icis  Hibl.  30J).  siipfioses  that  the  ode  was  written  u 
gold  ink  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  little  roll  uf  parchment  or   fine  leatl 
(GilJersleeve's  Pindar ^  p.   184). 

'  Frag,  131  [86]. 
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B&cchylide* 


*The  great  Eiualhian  conqueror,  bid  spare 
The  hou&c  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  lower 
Weni  III  ihc  ground  '*. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  nine  principal  *  melic '  poets  of  Greece 
jtber  the  earliest,  Alcman  of  Sparta  {fl.  657  B.c.)» 
ihtlaiesT,  Bacchylides  of  Ceas  ((-.  507 — 430),  is 
"fiooted  by  any  of  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  age.  Bacchylides, 
hovever,  and  his  uncle,  Simonides,  are  supposed  to  have  been  in 
t'indir's  mind  in  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Second  Olympian, 
m  honour  of  Theron : — 'many  swift  arrows  have  I  beneath  my 
bended  arm  within  my  quiver,  arrows  vocal  to  the  intelligent 
wnWa  o-uvrrottrii-),  though  for  their  full  meaning  they  need 
jrelers.  Wise  is  he  that  knoweth  much  by  nature  :  but, 
when  men  have  merely  learnt  their  lore,  they  are  turbulent  and 
intemperate  of  tongue,  even  as  a  pair  of  crows  idly  chattering 
jjipilftoi')  against  the  divine  bird  of  Zeus  '\  But  time  has  brought 
compensation  to  Bacchylides.  We  now  know  that,  in  the 
in  honour  of  an  Olympian  victor}'  of  Hieron  won  in  the  same 
as  that  of  Theron  (476  b.c.),  Pindar's  rival  compared  his  own 
je  of  flight  to  that  of  an  eagle  ^:  and  that,  in  celebrating  another 
tory  of  Hieron  eight  years  afterwards  (468  k.c),  he  too  could 
:  'I  utter  words  intelligible  to  the  prudent'*. 
In  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Poetry*,  mention  is  made  of'dithyram- 
iw- poetry ',  and  'the  music  of  the  flute  and  the  r/Z/zflrn ' ;  but  in 
tfa*t  treatise,  in  its  present  form,  lyric  poetrj-  is  never  discussed, 
le  author,  however,  was  not  necessarily  unsympathetic  towards 
kind  of  composition.  We  still  possess  a  grave  and  dignified 
to  Virtue  written  by  Aristotle  himself. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  Greece  may  be  conveniently  regarded  as 
iding  not  only  the  *  melic  '  but  also  the  *  elegiac '  and  '  iambic ' 
;ti    All  alike  were  associated  with  song,  and  were  generally 
ipanied  by  music,  the  instrument,  in  the  case  of  '  melic  ' 
being  the  lyre  or  the  a'thara,  and  in  the  case  of  *  elegiac ' 


Milcon,  SaHMrf  M  ;  cp.  FMiny,  vii  109 :  Aclian.  ^"dtr.  //is/,  xiii  7. 
01  it  yi — 97,     Cp.  Jebb\  BacthyUdts  (lyoj),  13 — 33. 
V  16—27,  *  '•'  ^5«  0po*^WTt  uvvtrh.  ya(»'ta.  *  1  §  2. 

•p.  Alben.  695  a  (Smyth,  pp.  14],  46H). 
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Mimnermuft 


and  *  iambic  'poets  the  flute'.     Of  the  elegiac  poets,  one  of  tt 

earliest  (in  the  ordinary  view)  is  Tyrtaeus  (Jf.  64 

Ty*,?itu/***"  **-^)-  ^'^  P*^^"^  ""  ^^^"^  GtyT'ernmefU  (Eunomii 
is  specially  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  while  m 
less  than  thirty-two  lines  from  his  spirited  and  stirring  Exhorii 
tions  are  quoted  in  court  by  the  orator  Lycurgus.  Two  olh« 
portions  of  the  same  poem  are  embodied  in  passageii  in  tli 
Laws  of  Plato,  where  their  author  is  called  a  *  most  di\'ine  poet 
though  Plato  regrets  that  personal  braver>-  in  battle  is  the  onl 
kind  of  \*irtue  that  wins  his  praise*.  Mimnermi 
of  Smyrna  {fl.  620  BX  )  is  partly  a  political  an 
still  more  a  sentimental  poet.  He  sighs  as  he  prays : — "  Ah 
that  from  sickness  safe  and  bitter  cares,  Death  may  overtake  mi 
eVn  at  sixty  years".  The  sentiment  meets  with  a  protes 
from  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  Solon  who,  addressing  Mimnermu! 
says: — "But,  if,  even  now,  you  will  take  my  advice,  erase  this 
nor  bear  me  any  ill-will  for  having  thought  on  this  theme  bett« 
than  you  ;  emend  the  words,  Ligyastades,  and  sing :  *  May  dea^ 
o'ertake  me.  e'en  at  eighty  years'"*.  In  So] 
case,  the  prayer  was  apparently  answered,  for 
seems  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  {c.  639 — 559).  In  hi 
poems  elegiac  and  iambic  verse  are  alike  represented.  Anion] 
his  elegiacs  are  some  forty  lines  of  a  vigorous  and  patriotic  pocn 
on  Athens,  which  Demosthenes  calls  upon  the  clerk  of  the  cour 
to  read  aloud  in  the  course  of  the  speech  for  the  prosecution  0 
Aeschines,  and  also  two  or  three  passages,  probably  from  thi 
same  poem,  which  Aristoik-  quotes  in  his  Constitution  of  Athrns 
together  with  thirty-five  iambic  lines  on  his  political  reforms,  ant 
nine  trochaic  lines  on  the  same  topic.  In  his  Rhetoric  he  quote: 
a  single  line  of  admonition  to  Critias.  Plato  cites  a  couplet  ir 
the  Lysisy  without  the  author's  name,  and  elsewhere  mention: 
Solon  and  his  contemporaries\ 


Solon 


111. 


'  Cp.  Jebb's  Growth  and  inftuetnt  0/  Ciaiskat  Giwi  Poetry ^  pp.  108,  iiy 

[. 

«  Arist.  Pol,  V  6,  1 ;  Lycurg.  Ltocr,  107  ;  Plato,  Lawi,  (\ix^  a,  e.  660  «- 

*  Krag.  6-  *  ^  rag-  ^o* 

•  Dcm.  19  i  155  ;  Aribt.  Comt.  Ath.  c.  5  and  \%  \  Rh$t*  i  15  ;  PUuo,  Lyt. 
I  E,  Chamtid.  157  F.  Tim.  20  t  and  esp.  «i  B — c. 
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In  the  TimatHs  in  particular  Critias  (who  died  in  404  n.c.) 
reolk  an  incident  which  happened  when  he  was  a  boy  of  about 
ten  years  of  age.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Apatuna  set  apart  for 
the  registration  of  boys ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
ihu  festival,  parents  gave  prizes  for  recitation  (pai^a>8ta),  many 
poems  were  recited,  and  among  them  *  many  of  us  boys  sang  the 
poems  of  Solon»  which  were  new  at  the  time '  (i.e.  recently 
introduced  into  pubHc  recitations).  Someone  said  to  the  boy's 
grandfather,  a  contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon's,  that,  in  his 
judgement,  Solon  was  *  not  only  the  wisest  of  men,  but  also  the 
noblest  of  poets'.  The  old  man  smiled  and  said  that,  *  if  Solon 
had  only  made  poetry  Ihc  business  of  his  life,. -he  would  have 
t«tn  as  famous  as  Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  any  poet '. 

The  elegiac  epigrammatists  Demodocusof  Leros  and  Phocylides 
of  Miletus  {Ji.  537  bx.)  are  cited  by  Aristotle  in  PhocyUdea. 
the  ^kics^  and  Poitfics*  respectively,  the  former  Theognu 
passage  describing  the  character  of  the  Milesians,  and  the  latter 
tbc  advantage  of  belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  Theognis 
of  Mcgara  {fl.  540  b.c.)  is  commended  in  Plato's  Laws  for 
nilogising  political  loyalty,  and  is  jiaraphrased  in  the  AfenOy 
»l»ile  his  proverbial  sayings  are  quoted  by  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle'. Most  of  his  verses  are  of  a  political,  and  indeed  intensely 
*ri«loaaiicaJ,  type,  and  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
popular  in  democratic  Athens.  The  only  evidence  adduced  to 
shoif  that  he  was  one  of  the  standard  school-authors  is  the 
proverbial  line : — *  That  indeed  I  knew  before  Theognis  was 
tiom''  All  that  this  proves  is  that  his  moral  maxims  were  often 
^otcd  and  had  long  been  very  trite.  They  seem  to  have 
inspired  much  of  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Isocrates,  who  names 
TTwognis  (with  Hesiod  and  Phocylides)  as  a  wise  counsellor  who 
'as  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  comic  poets  of  the  day*. 
His  lighter   verses   were   expressly   meant   to   be   sung    at    the 


Til  9. 


IV  ir,9. 


'  Plato,  Ijrw$,  630.  MtHfft  95  C;  Xen.  Mem.  i  3.  10.  Sjtmp.  ii  5 ;    Arist. 
£Ot.i^,x  9. 
I*  TMrri  iu»  ^ieir  rpi*  Bioyviv  ft^nivhai  (Dousa  ad  Lucil.  frng.  inccri.  io«, 

by  Gnfcnlian.  i  71);  Plut.  Mar.  ii  777.     Cp.  Sclibmann,  L)p.  iv  25  f. 
»  Uocr.  1  f  43. 
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symposium  to  the  strains  of  flutes,  and  a   phrase  from  one 
ihem  has  actually  been  found  inscribed  on  a  wine-cup  of  Tanagra*. 
The  foremost  of  the  early  iambic  poets,  Archiiochus  of  Parq^H 

\fl.    650),    though    ranked    with    Homer    by   tl:^| 
Arehui^h*^""     ancients,  is  described  by  Pindar,  at  a  distance  of 

two  centuries,  as  '  the  bitter-tongued  Archilochui 
who  fell  full  often  into  distress  by  battening  on  virulent  abuse 
his  enemies  '*.     Pindar  also  mentions  '  the  chant  of  Archilochi 
vocal  at   Olympia,   even   the  song  of  victory,   swelling  with 
thrice-repeated   refrain  \  which,   in   the   absence   of  any   special 
ode,  was  sung  as  the  ancient  counterpart  of  our  modem  strain 
of  victory: — *See   the   conquering   hero   comes'.      Archilochi 
is   twice  imitated   by  Aristophanes",  twice  quoted  by  Aristotle^ 
and  twice  in  the  Platonic  dialogues'\     His  poems  were  recited  by 
rhapsodes,  and  sung  to  music  like  those  of  Homer  and  Hesio<^^ 
Mimnermus  and  Phocylides^     The  other  Mumbic'  poets,  Senu^| 
nides  of  Amorgos  and   Hipptmax  of  Ephesus,   are   not  (]uoted 
in  the  Athenian  age.     The  '  iambics '  of  Solon  have  been  alreadi 
noticed". 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  limited  range  of  the  quo- 
tations from  the  elegiac,  iambic  and  mclic  poets  in  the  Alhenii 
age,  that  those  poets  were  comparatively  unknown.     Almost 
of  their  i>oetry  was  *  occasional  * :    much  of  it   was  ephemeral 
and  few  besides  Pindar  could  say: — Monger  than  deeds  livelh^ 
the  word'\     Many  however  of  their  poems  played  a  part  in  tl 
private  life  of  Athens,  either  in  the  school,  or  at  the  symposim 
or  both.     Elegiac  poetry  lasted  for  sixteen  centuries,  Ixrginnii 
with  Calltnus  {c.  690  ac.)  and  ending  with  the  Oreek  Antholo^ 
of  Constantinus  Cephalas  {c.   920  a.d.).     In  the  Greek  drama' 
this  metre  is  only  used  once,  in  the  lament  of  Andromache*; 
but  iambic  poetry  found  a  fresh  lease  of  life  in  the  dialogue,  andH 
melic  in  the  chorus,   of  the  drama ;    while  the  epic  poetry  oP^ 
narration  sur\ived  in  the  messenger's  speeches  of  Greek  tragedy. 
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*  1565.  w  waiiw  KdXXurrc,  cp.  341  f ;  Christ,  Or.  /Mr.  g  100*. 

*  Py/A.  ii  55.  "  fiiinae,  704.  Pax.  603. 

*  Pot.  vj!  6,  3,  h'hrt.  iii  17.  »  /itp.  365  c.  Eryx.  39;  fc. 
'  Athctu  630.  ^  p.  48. 

*  Nem,  iv  6.  •  Eur.  Andr.  10^  — 116. 


The  canon  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  closes  in  452  b-C,  the  date  of  the 
last  known  odes  of  Pindar  and  Bacchylidcs.  Meanwhile  the 
personal  and  reflective  interest,  which  lyric  poetry  had  excited  in 
the  individual,  had  begun  to  aljate  in  the  presence  of  the  public 
enthusiasm  aroused  in  vast  audiences  by  the  drama.  Aeschylus 
hid  won  his  first  tragic  prize  in  484  B.C.  ;  Sophocles  in  468, 
about  thf  time  of  the  death  of  Simonides  ;  and  Euripides  in  442, 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  l*indar  ;  while  the  year  450 
is  the  appioximate  date  of  the  successes  gained  in  the  Old 
Attic  Comedy  by  Crates  and  Cratinus,  and  also  of  the  birth  of 
Aristophanes. 

^    gu^'A  frr^C  ^upa»  o^ioioo  i»o(^  •  \  kJtjHi 

PR'iU    THE  0»llBX    RAVtNNAS   (ccilt.    xi)   OF  ARISTOFH ANRS. 

^at  ibwt  f  of  original  puMisheH  in  complete  fa^similt  (Leyden,   1904). 

Cnucotn  of  Actchytus  in  Rana^,  1 136 — 1136  : — 

Al.     *Y*pft.^  X<'i»'»«i   »roT^'  iwoTTevwP  Kpirtit 
pvrrjp  yrmov  tioi  iri'/iuox^T  r'  alrovfi^pffi. 
ijirw  yip  if  yrfp  T^y9«  Ktil  Kar^pxofiai. 

4XX'  oiifl^  raOra  irdi-Tti  y   drr   iXX'  i$  rpla. 
$X*i  *'  tuatTT^i'  iUoaiv  y'   amaprlar. 

vp6f  rpiclf  laftptioiai  wpo<rotptl\u¥  ^avei. 
/>ir  aib/Tut  ri^y ;     AI.     ^Af  TtlBft  y*  4fii>l. 
fWif  yi.p  TttiipryjKtv  oi>p<t<'i6r  >'  ^troi'. 
Al.      A^«  irt  \ripeiti     AI.     A.\X'  6\lyor  yi  ftai  mA<i. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE  STUDY  AND   CRITICISM    OF  DRAMATIC  POET] 


Dramatic 
poetry  and 
literary 
criticism 


Literary  criticism  was   promott;d   at    Athens  not   only 
the  epic  recitations  of  the  rhapsodes',  but  also  by  the  cont< 
for  the  prizes   offered   for   lyric,   and    much   more  by  those 
dramatic,  poetry.     But  such  criticism  was  purely  of  a  popi 
and    unprofessional    kind.      Tlie   contests   of 
drama  were  at  first  decided  by  acclamation, 
the  voice  of  the  people  awarded  the  prize.     Si 
sequently  the  decision  was  made   by  five  ju< 
in  comic,  and  probably   the  same    number  in  tragic,   conu 
This  small   number  of  judges  was  appointed   by  lot.  out  of] 
large  preliminary   list  elected   by  vote.     It  speaks  well   for 
general  competence  of  the  judges  that  Aeschylus  and  Sophi 
were  usually  successful ;   but,  strange  to  say,  at  the  prescntat 
of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannns^  Sophocles  was  defeated  by  a  mil 
poet,  Philocles,  a  nephew  of  Aeschylus.     Euripides  won  the  prjj 
on  five  occasions  only,  while  Aeschylus  is  credited  with  thirt( 
victories,  and  Sophocles  with   at  least  eighteen.     The  dccisi< 
pronounced  by  the  judges  on  such  occasions  were  not  with< 
their  effect  in  leading  to  the  improvement  of  plays  which 
unsuccessful  at  their  first  presentation.     The  revision  and  rcf 
ducdon  of  unsuccessful  plays  was  not  an  uncommon  practice". 
Dramatic  criticism  occasionally  found  its  way  into  the  plj 
themselves.     Euripides,  in  his  Ehctrn  (1.  526 — 544),  openly  ci 
cises  the   means  adopted   by  Aeschylus  in   the   Cho<phoro< 

*  p.  ao. 

*  Egger,  //iV/.  de  la  Criii^itt,  p.  ifi  f. 
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bringing  about   the  recognition  of  Orestes  by  his  sister.     Such 

criticism,  singularly  out  of  place  in   tragedy,   was 

more   frequent  and  more  appropriate  in  comedy.       cntidBm  »n 

More  than  sixty  years  after  the  memorable  occasion,        *  ^    °'"'  ^ 

when  the  contest  between  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  had  been 

decided  for  the  first  lime  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  the  verdict  of 

Cimon   and   his  colleagues   (468    B.C.),   the  comic 

poet,    Phrynichus,    represented    the    nine    Muses     of^phrvBichu* 

themselves  as  assembled  in  court  to  decide  on  the 

respective  merits  of  the  tragic  poets,  and  passed  an  encomium  on 

the  dramatic  career  of  Sophocles'. 

On  the  above  occasion  the  A/uses  of  Phrynichus  competed 
with  the  play  familiar  to  ourselves  under  the  name 


of  the  /h^  of  Aristophanes  (405  B.C.).     In  that     A?i«o^hifneV 

play,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Sophocles  takes 

no  part  in  the  contest  for  the  throne  of  Tragedy.     Aeschylus  and 

Earipides  enter  the  lists  and  criticise  passages  in  one  another's 

i'livN    These  criticisms  extend  over  nearly  three  hundred  lines 

1  "9  — 1413),  but  a  very  brief  analysis  will  here  suffice, 

Euripidc*  bq^iiu  by  taking  Aeschylus  to  task  for  lii^  burnba^tic  style* 
vbile  Aeschylus  criticUci  his  rival's  prologues.  Kuripidc!)  next  claims  credit 
fa«  making  Tragedy  more  familiar,  more  domestic  ;  Aetichylus,  for  inspiring 
bit  anmir)-n)en  with  a  natriotic  spirit  by  means  of  martial  plays,  such  as  the 
Siw»  ofuittst  7'A^s  and  the  Ptrsae.  He  aUo  taunt.t  liis  opponent  with 
t*ingiD^  on  to  the  stage  not  only  women  with  strange  passions,  but  also  fnUcn 
»u«g*  in  rags  and  tatters.  Thereupon  Euripides  attacks  the  opening  lines  of 
llie  Ck^^Mroc,  finding  fault  (among  other  things)  with  one  or  two  tautological 
pb*>«i '  listen  '  and  'hcar.'and'I  have  come 'and  *  I  revisit '"-  (In  the  latter 
QM  Aochvlus  triumphantly  retorU  that  the  second  verb  \%  rightly  added, 
KSt^ptnicoUrly  appropriate  lo  return  from  exiU.)  Aeschylus  rejoins  with  an 
Vlack  on  Kuripide^  for  the  monotony  of  his  prologues,  and  ridicules  the  too 
(nqueni  recurrence  of  the  pause  after  the  fifth  syllable  of  the  iambic  line, 
fUiag  to  all  the  verses  in  which  thi«  pause  occun..  ami  in  which  the  gram- 
nUKal  coosljuction  allows,  a  burlcsfiue  and  trivial  conclusion, — 'lost  his 
lilUt  flask  of  oil*  (XificiJtfiw  dTurXeffcr),  by  which  the  poet's  tragic  phrase  is 

'  EJggier,  /.*■. .  p.  3H  f ;  cp-  Fra^menhi  Comu^rum  Griurorum,  n  591  Meineke, 
^Ut.  I  »oXXd*     rot4<raf    tal    naXat    Tpayi^Slaf  |  icaXuft    S*    ireXeCnjff',    ovSim 
'  Itl9t  if€m  ydp  *ts  y^r  r^nit  gal  KaHpxott9.i.     iiee /acsimiU  on  p.  51. 
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made  lo  end  in  bathos.  Eurtptdes  in  reply  attacks  the  choruses  of  Acscbyl 
5iiringmg  together  a  nuntlKTof  painpou>  phraseii,  and  criticiMng  their  ob&cui 
their  pomlerou!;  metres,  and  their  monotonous  refrains.  Aeschylus  retomt  t:lic 
compliment  with  a  scries  of  affectedly  pretty  verses  from  the  chonises 
Kuripide.s,  exemplifying  (among  other  things)  his  innovations  in  choral  mi 
and  metre.  He  next  parodie*;  his  rival's  monodies,  in  choral  lines  conibini 
the  false  sublime  with  the  vulgar  pathetic,  and  both  wilh  impertinent  appe^^ii 
lo  the  help  of  Heaven.  Lastly,  the  two  poets  put  their  verses  to  the  test  ol 
the  balance.  A  large  pair  of  scales  is  produced  ;  Aeschylus  stands  Iwsidc  oxi« 
of  the  scales  and  Euripides  by  (he  other;  each  in  turn  repeats  a  single  Imste 
from  one  of  ttis  own  plays,  and  the  scale  is  supposed  to  rise  or  fall,  accordvvif 
as  the  sense  of  the  line  is  light  or  hcavj*.  In  the  end  Aeschylus,  weary  of 
competing  line  against  )ine,  challenges  Euripides  to  a  fmal  and  cumt 
hensjve  coniest.  With  the  chnltengc  he  combines  a  sly  allusion  to 
help  that  Euripides  was  supposed  It)  derive  from  his  slave  Cephisopl 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  and  to  the  book-leanting  already  ani'\ 
in  a  line  describing  him,  as  'from  learned  scrolls  distilling  the  cs»ence 
his  wit'  (943)  : — 

Come  I  no  more  tine  fur  line !     Let  him  bring  d//, — 
His  wife,  his  children,  his  Ccphisophon, 
And  mount  the  scale  himself,  with  all  his  books. 
1  shall  outweigh  them  with  two  lines  alone. 


Dionysus,  ihe  arbiter  of  this  cmillict  of  wits,  finally  decides  in  favour 
Aeschylus,  who  is  accordingly  brought  ImcIc  to  the  nppcr  world.  In 
ensuing  chorus  (14S1 — >499)  Aristophanes  dwells  on  (he  triumphant  recalls 
Aeschylus  as  a  tribute  to  the  ^oad  (asic  and  sound  sense  characteristic  uf 
true  poet,  while  the  fate  of  Euripides  is  a  warning  that  it  is  not  well  to  sit 
chatter  with  Socrates,  denouncing  the  art  of  jwetry  and  neglecting  the  not 
aims  of  the  tragic  art. 


The  passing  utiack  on  Socrates  does  not  fairly  apply  to 
Socrates  whom  we  know  in  Plato  ;  but,  in  ihc  controvei^y 
a  whole,  we  feel  thai,  aUhough  the  author  is  clearly  prejudu 
against  Euripides,  the  points  selected  for  criticism  on  each  si< 
are  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  criticism  of  At 
tophanes  (as  has  been  well  observed)  "  rests  upon  a  reason* 
view  of  art  and  taste  as  well  as  of  politics  and  religion, 
disapproves  the  sceptical  purpose,  the  insidious  sophistic,  tl 
morbid  passion  of  his  victim;  but  he  disapproves  quite  as 
strongly  the  tedious  preliminary  explanations  and  interp>olated 
narratives,  the  '  precious '  sentiment  and  style,  the  tricks  and 
the  trivialities".     Yet  he   *is  far  too  good  a  critic  and  far  loo 
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ibffvd  a  man  not  to  allow  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  Aeschylean 

^defects,  as  well  as  to  put  in  the  mouth  of  Euripides  himself  a 

fairly  strong  defence  of  his  own  merits '.     Notwithstanding 

agnally  effective  dramatic  example  of  the  'direct  criticism 

xtuol  texts ',  it  is  remarkable  that  *  formal  criticism  in  prose ' 

<'-z  in    making    its    appearance,   and   when    it    appeared 

•  much  less  mastery  of  method  *'. 

The  traces  of  literary  criticism  preserved  in   the  fragments 

Comedy  are  far  more  numerous  than  has  been  sometimes 

■  li*.     Hcsiod  was  quoted  and  pan>died  in  the  Ch^tnm  of 

i,  a  play  in  which  Music  complains  of  the  maltreatment 

has  received  from  some  of  the  lyrical  composers  of  the  day'. 

lathe  Heitodi  of  Teleclcides  we  have  some  references  to  contem- 

ponry  poets,  and  a  passage  on  Euripides,  referring  to  his  being 

tided  in  his  tragedies   by   Mnesilochus   and    Socrates,   pwssibly 

airofcs  from  this  pby*.     Other  plays  of  the  Old  Comedy^  like 

ibe  Tragtdians  of   Phrynichus  and   the   Potts  of    Plato,    were 

pQsnbly  concerned  with  literary  criticism.     The  lovers  of  Euripides 

toe  satirised  in   the  PhiUuriptdes  of  Axionicus*,  and  of  Phil- 

ippus  or  Philippides*,     Siippho  was  the   title  of  six   plays;    of 

fouiofthesewe  know  next  to  nothing;  but  in  that  of  Antiphanes^ 

the  was  represented  as  propounding  and  solving  riddles;  and  in 

tin  of  biphitus',  as  having  among  her  admirers    Archilochus, 

flourished  forty  years  before  her  time,  and  Hipponax,  seventy 

after  iL     In  the  case  of  Sappho  in  particular,  any  inference 

we  may   draw  from    the   mere   titles   of  such   plays   must 

ily  be  uncertain. 


,*  Siffltibory'%  liiUory  of  Critidtm,  i  p.   21  f.     Sec  also  Jcbb's  Ctassuat 

»'  ^Wry,  pp.  ^30 — 3.  and  H.  M.  kcynoUli  in  /Vft".  Amtr.  Phii.  Assoc. 
'-^/di,  xviif.  Thetenenc&s  of  Ruripides  was  appreciated  by  Aristophanes 
''K  itl  D). 

'  Set  c^.  Uiker,  Df  C*micis  Gratis  litUrarttm  iuJifi^us,  in  Harvard 
^•Ao.  n  (igo*),  i«i — 340- 

'  AtKot.  364  A,  B  ;  Plut.  De  Afasica,  ^  30  ;  cp.  Mcineke,  Fr.  Com.  Gr.  il 
IJ4f'.  E([gCT,  !.<„  39;  Baker,  /.«.,  153. 

'  Ucineke.  1  ft8.  II  371  ;  Uakcr,  156. 

'  Aibcn.  175  DlMeineke,  i  417);  Baker,  311. 

*  Mcmeiic,  I  341.  474;  Baker,  13 1. 

*  Urtoekc.  1  177  f ;  Baker,  196.  ■  Meinekc,  j  447  ;  Baker,  117. 
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There  is  a  passage  in  the  comic  poet  Timocles,  humorously 

describing  the  consolations  enjoyed  by  the  spectator  of  a  tragedy 

who  finds  his  own  troubles  lightened  by  the  contemplation  of 

the  troubles  of  others  in  the  play.     There  is  also  a  passage  from 

the  pQUsis  of  Anliphanes,   insisting   that   Tragedy  is  far  easieXM 

to  write  than  Comedy  because  in  Tragedy  the  story  is  already 

familiar  to  the  audience'.     But  neither  of  these  passages  really 

contains  any  literary  criticism.     It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  ve 

striking  fragment  ascribed  to  Simulus  (a  comic  poet  about  39^] 

B.C.),  which  is  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  an  excellent  judgi 

of  literary  criticisnit  as  advancing  *  not  only  a  theory  of  f>oe 

and  poetical  criticism,  but  one  of  such  astonishing  completeness! 

that  it  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  we  find  in  Aristotle,  am 

is  worthy  of  Longinus  himself  at   his  very  happiest  moment'*. 

Of  this  fragment  I  offer  the  following  rendering: 

N&lure  uf  Art  bereft  will  Dot  suffice 

For  any  work  whateVr  in  all  ihe  world  j 

Nor  An  again,  devoid  of  Nature's  aid. 

And,  e'en  if  Art  and  Nalure  join  in  one, 

The  poet  still  inui»t  find  llie  ways  and  means. 

Passion,  and  practice ;  happy  chance  and  time  ; 

A  critic  skilled  to  lieizc  the  poet's  sense. 

For,  if  in  aught  of  lhe!»e  he  haply  fail, 

He  cannot  gain  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes. 

Nature,  good  u-ill,  and  pains,  and  ordered  grace 

Make  poets  wise  and  good,  while  length  of  years 

Will  make  thcui  older  men,  but  nothing  more*. 

*  Athcn.  vi  ail  A.  113R  ;  Baker, /.t..  199,  iii. 

-  Sainisbury's  Hiitory  of  Criticism y  i  15. 

'  Stohaeus,  60.  4,  otfr*  ^iJo-tt  uar^  yi^rmu  ri%yi\%  Arep  \  rp6s  oC'Hir  irir^- 
drt'^a  wapdvanf  o&Sffl,  \  ofirt  wd\i  rdx*^  tirj^i'Oip  KfKnjuipij.  |  TQ^ttay o^oiwt  Twr 

Keupc"  tuifivfj,  XP^^'>  1  i^pi^^  ^^  pTfOip  St^'d/iffw  ffvPaprdtrai,  |  ^p  ^  y^p  i^ 
TouTtJP  Tti  awoXrttftStU  tvxV'  I  *>■'*  'PX*^*  ^'^  '"^  ripfia  tov  wpoKtitUtov.  \  i^uet%^ 
tf/\iT<rif,  iititiiXu,  fi'Tatia^  \  ao^oin  Ti$Tf<Ti  KAyv.6ov%'  irQp  H  roi  |  dpiHtibi  ovft^r 
&X\o  wX-ifif  "V^fMif  woifl.  In  I.  fi — 7  Meineke  on  Slob,  {omitting  x/hjroi*  a-s  «upcf* 
fluous)  aptly  suggests  Kat/)6r,  tiJ^inJ  n/xr^i',  aTw  rd  ifq&i»  rrX.  ;  but  eiV"? 
Koi^r  occur*  in  I'olybius  i  19,  17.  In  Fraj(.  Com.  Gr.  I  xiii  he  considers  wd\i 
and  rex^v  in  I.  3,  and  rS  before  fnt^^  in  I.  7,  foreign  to  Attic  Comedy,  and 
identifies  the  author  of  this  and  two  partly  similar  passages  with  a  didactic  poet 
named  Simulus  little  earlier  than  the  Augustan  age.  The  passage  is  partly 
parallel  to  Horace.  .•/.  P.,  408 — 413. 


THE  TEXT   OF  THE  TRAGIC   POETS 


The  philosopher  Xenocrates,  when  attacked  by  Bion,  declined 
to  defend  himself;  *  Tragedy '  (he  said),  *  when  satirised  by  Comedy, 
does  not  deign  Jto  reply".  There  is  in  fact  very  little  evidence 
thai  the  attacks  of  the  C'omic  poets  led  to  any  changes  in  the 
lea  of  the  Tragic  writers.  It  is  possible  thai  a  line  in  the  Mtdea 
nu}  owe  its  present  form  to  a  jest  in  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes*. The  prologues  of  the  MeUager  and  Oenms  of  Eu- 
ripides, which  were  ridiculed  in  the  Frogs^  were  apparently  altered 
by  Euripides  the  younger  before  those  plays  were  again  put  on 
the  stage*.  That  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Autide  is  not  attacked  by 
Anstophanes:  in  fact  the  play  was  not  produced  until  after  the 
Fr9ii^\  but  it  has  two  alternative  openings: — (i)  a  dialogue  in 
anapaests,  (i)  an  ordinarj*  Euripidean  prologue.  Possibly  the 
latter  was  superseded  by  the  former  owing  to  the  gibes  of  Aris- 
lo|)hanes  against  the  poet's  prologues  in  general.  A  line  from 
a  iceiic  in  the  Telephus  of  Euripides  representing  Achilles  playing 
at  dice,  'Achilles  has  thrown  twice — Twice  a  deuce  ace  *,  quoted 
m  the  Fr0gs  (1400),  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  omitted  by 
the  poet,  with  the  whole  of  the  context ;  but  the  omission  cannot 
have  been  due  to  the  Frogs,  as  Euripides  died  shortly  before 
that  play  was  produced.  Hence  it  was  either  omitted  by  Eu- 
npides  the  younger,  or,  if  by  the  poet  himself,  the  omission 
may  havt  been  suggested  by  a  possibly  earlier  attack  by  Eupdiis. 

The  plays  of  Aeschylus  were  frequently  reproduced  after  his 
death,  but  in  the  fourth  century  Sophocles  was  more  popular, 
and  finally  Euripides  was  left  without  a  rival.  In  process  of 
tune,  ftlterations  made  by  actors  and  copyists  led  to  uncertainties 
*s  to  the  true  text.  A  decree  was  accordingly  carried  by  the  emi- 
n«mt  Athenian  statesman  and  orator,  Eycurgus  ((•.  390—324  b.c.), 
providing,  not  only  for  the  erection  of  bronze  statues  of  the 
three  great  tragic  poets,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  a  copy 
oi  iherr  tragedies  in  the  public  archives.  The  town-clerk  was 
tw  collate  rhe  actors'  copies  with  this   text,  and  no   departure 

VVrrai/ c  noce-J    .'•"  ^*''^' **■■«**  cdva^ox^eiVti  wiiXas  (with   I'urson  s  and 


rwrxscftr  o„  ^^ 


lot  rod.  to 


Oiy 


Cixift/!f,  '  JQ7,  tov  (pyop  u  icaifur  ivuu  KtP^rh.  koX  /io^^et'Td. 
it/ S^r.   Bacrhae,  p.  xliii. 
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therefrom  was  to  be  allowed  in  acting'.  Possibly  the  manuscript 
included  only  those  of  the  plays  which  continued  to  be  acted 
after  their  authors'  death.  It  is  said  to  have  been  this  manu- 
script that  was  borrowed  for  the  Alexandrian  Library  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (247  or  146  u.c,),  who  deposited  the  sum  of  fifteen  talents  ■ 


I 


as  a  pledge  for  its  safe  return,  but  instead  of  returning  it,  forfeited 
his  pledge,  kept  the  original,  and  sent  the  Athenians  a  sumptuous 
copy  in  its  place".  If  it  ever  reached  Alexandria  at  all,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  final  authority.  Other- 
wise we  should  not  find  mere  conjectures  on  the  pan  of  the 
Alexandrian  critic,  Aristophanes,  carefully  mentioned  in  the  Schoh'a 
on  the  Tragic  poets.  It  is  jirohable  that  the  object  of  Lycurgus 
was  not  so  much  to  restore  the  original  text  of  the  plays,  as 
to  record  the  current  acting-version,  so  as  to  prevent  unauthorised 
departures  from  the  form  which  long  experience  had  approved. 
The  official  copy  thus  supplied  a  test  for  rejecting  alterations 
due  to  actors  of  later  date  than  the  time  of  Lycurgus*. 

The  leading  tragic  poets  are  quoted  as  authorities  by  orators 
and  (not  without  occasional  criticism)  by  philoso. 
from  tragic  phcrs.     Lycurgus  cites  no  less  than  55  lines  from 

***""  the  Erechtheus  of  Euripides,  with  two  shorter  pas- 

sages from  unnamed  tragic  poets* ;  Aeschines*  two  short  passages 
from  Euripides,  and  Demosthenes*  16  lines  from  the  Antigone  o^ 
Sophocles,  as  illustrating  maxims  of  political  conduct  which 
Aeschines  had  violated.  Plato  quotes  from  Aeschylus  three 
passages  of  the  Septem  Contra  Thehas\  but  protests  against  the 

1  [Plutarch],  /Azts  of  the  Ten  Orators^  p.  S41  p,  rk%  rpayi^tat  ai>rwv  ^  | 

Kot^^  ■ypa^-afUroi'f  ^t'X^rrcu',  kuI  tAf  riji  irdX«wr  fpanttarta  itafHwayvyi^i^weu^ 
rott  vwoKptfOftiyoit,  ai'r  i^elrai  yaft  <.9ap  added  l>y  GrysiU'>  ai/rd«  {a/.  dXXwt) 
i'WoKfAwtffBoii.  ^k 

*  Galcu,  »«  flipfhKratii  F.pidem.  Ill  s.     See  below,  p.  in.  ^ 
■  p.  15  of  Kom,  De  publico  Aeuhyti  SophocHs  Kuripidis  fahularum  fxem- 

Plnri   Lyatr^o  auitore  om/rcfo^    Bonn    (iH6,^),    pp.   34;    cp.    WiUmo%%-iiz    in 
Hermti,  kiv  151.  and  in  Kur.  ftenikles,  \  i.jo*  :  nlso  Peterson  on  Quintilian, 
X  i«  66,  *  correctas  (Aescliyli)  faliulas  in  certamen  deferre-* 
^  Liocr.  %%  100,  93,  133. 

•  19  S  547  ;  AntisoiH,  175—190. 
»  S.  C.  T.  I  {Euthyd.  391  n).  451  (/»!•/.  551  c),  593  t{Kep.  361  >,  361  H 
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language  respecting  Apollo,  which,  in  another  play,  the  poet  puts 

m  the  Bps  of  Thetis*.     He  never  quotes  a  line  from  Sophocles. 

irfiOc  he  ascribes  lo  Euripides  a  line  which  also  occurred  in  the 

.^tms  Lfitrui  of   the   former*.      In    this   connexion   he   saj-s  that 

'people  regard  tragedy  on  the  whole  as  wise,  and  Euripides  as  a 

ntstcr  therein'.     He  also  quotes  Euripides  twice  in  the  Gorgias^ 

Of  Amtode  it  is  enough  to  say  that  his  citations  from  .\eschylus 

ane  very  few,  those  from  Sophocles  more  numerous,  while  those 

from  Euripides  are  taken  from  as  many  as  ten  of  his  extant  plays, 

oU  to  mention    fourteen  others*.     Aristophanes  is   one  of    the 

persons  who  take  part  in  Plato*s  Sytnposium^  but  the  language  of 

the  comic  poets  is  very  rarely  quoted  by  the  philosophers,  and 

-oewrr  b)*  the  orators. 

^^B    To  the  Athenian  the  theatre  was  mainly  a  place  of  amuse- 

^^■teoi,  but  it  was  also  to  some  extent  a  means  uf 

^Bcbcation.     Aristophanes  makes  Aeschylus  say  to     xht'^xlmt\i%^ 

^^pturipidcs :    'What  the  master  is  to  childhood,  the 

^»ct$  Are  to  youth  ;    therefore  we  poets  are  bound  to  be  strictly 

moral  in  our  teaching'*.      The  leaching  of    Fluripides   may  not 

lave    been    entirely   sound,    but    it   was   widely    popular.     His 

popularity    throughout   the   Greek    world   is    partly   attested   by 

Phitarch.     In   the    Lift  of   iVidas^,   we   are   told    that,   at   the 

disastrous  close  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  (413  n.c),  some  of  the 

Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse  owed  their  liberty  to  the  fact  that 

they  were  able  to  recite  passages  from   Euripides ;    and  that,  at 

Caunus.  on  the  Carian  coast,  opposite  to  Rhodes,  a  vessel  pursued 

by  pirates  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  port,  until  it  was  found 

that  some  of  those  on  board  knew  by  heart  the  songs  of  Euripides, 

— stories    which    have    supplied    Browning  with    the    theme    of 

BAlaustiok's    Adiyeuture,     Similarly,    in    the    Life   of   Lysander'^ 

wc  lts»m  that,  nine  years  later,  when  Athens  had  been  conquered 

by   Sputa,   and   a   Theban    proposed   that   the   city  should   be 

destroyed  and  its  site  left  desolate,  the  Spartan   captains  were 


*  ^^.  3^5  »•     Cp.  3«o  A,  563  c,  Pkatdo^  j8o  a,  Symp.  .^Hj  h. 

*  #*^«^  THyorvot  rwtf  ao^iM'  ^vrovc^f.  (AV/.  568  A  with  schol.;  Theng.  13511). 
4^4  K.  491  K.     MtUniffe  in  Symp.  177  a.  " 
S««  ibc  fnd£x  of  I^milz  tir  of  Heitz. 
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deeply  moved  by  a  Phocian  who  sang  before  them  the  opening 
chorus  of  the  EUctra  of  Euripides.  But,  whatever  compunction 
may  have  been  caused  by  this  pathetic  incident,  the  walls  between 
Athens  and  the  Pciraeus'  were  undoubtedly  demolished,  though, 

Co  the  fancy  of  Milton, 

*the  repeated  ur 
Of  sad  Elcclra's  |>oct  had  the  fK>wcr 
To  &ave  the  Alhenian  walls  from  niin  bare*'. 


(gh, 

I 


In  and  after  the  times  of  Euripides,  selections  from  the  tragic 
poets  were  probably  learnt  by  heart  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 
Such  may  have  been  the  set  speeches  (/>7<r€is),  mentioned  in 
Plato's  Laws^.  The  study  of  'tragedy',  as  an  alternative  subject 
at  school,  is  implied  by  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  who  represents  the 
iegendar)'  musician  Linus  as  setting  before  the  youthful  Hercules 
a  number  of  volumes  and  telling  him  to  look  carefully  at  their 
titles  and  choose  the  ont'  that  strikes  his  fancy  mosL  The  volumes 
include  a  tragedy  (author  not  named),  as  well  as  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
Choerilus,  Homer,  Kpicharmus  and 'all  kinds  of  books*;  but 
the  choice  of  Hercules  characteristically  falls  on  a  manual  of 
cookery  *. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dramatic  contest  between  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides,  Aristophanes  pays  his  audience  the  compliment  of 
assuming  that  *each  has  got  his  little  book,  to  prompt  him  to  be  ^ 
clever'*;  and  he  is  generous  enough  towards  Euripides  to  make  ■ 
Dionysus  confess  tlmt  reading  a  copy  of  the  poet's  Andromeda  on 
board  ship  has  smitten  him  with  a  sudden  desire  to  see  Euripides 
once  more".  But  Aristophanes  himself,  and  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Attic  Comedy,  with  their  unbridltd  license  of  personal  attack  on 
pubhc  characters,  were  unsuited  for  ihe  purposes  of  education, 
though  the  plays  of  their  Sicilian  precursor  Epicharmus  (d.  450) 
appear  to  have  been  rich  in  moral  maxims'.  The  later  Attic 
Comedy  was  more  appropriate  for  this  purpose  ;  and  *  Comedy' 
as  well  as  *  Tragedy '  was  among  the  subjects  for  which  prizes 
were  given   to  junior  boys  at  a  school  in  Teos  in  the  second 

•  Xen.    H<U.  ii  %,   lo — ij,    popularly  called   'the  walls'  in  Dem.  /.;//. 

«  Milton,  Sonnd^.  *  811  A. 

•  Alhcnacus  164  B.  *  fro^,  1114. 

•  1/.  54.  "  Diog.  t>acrt.  viii  78.  ytHafiokeytL 
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century  R.C.'  In  the  Roman  age  an  alphabetical  list  of  some  S50 
sententious  sayings  was  collected  from  the  plays  of  Menander. 
As  in  Comedy,  so  also  in  Tragedy.  Early  in  the  Christian  era 
the  Tempter  might  appropriately  represent  Athens  as  the  place  for 
hearing  and  learning  all  that  , 

"  the  loftr  gmve  inigedians  taughl 
In  Chorus  or  lambick^  (cacheni  b«st 
Of  moral  pnidencet  with  delight  receiv'd, 
la  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  liTe.  I 

High  actions  and  high  passions  beat  describing''. 

Dramatic  criticism  in  Plato  is  represented  mainly  by  certain 
important  passages  of  the  Republic^  and  also  by 
^mc  incidental  references  in  other  dialogues.  In 
the  J^haedrui*  a  person  coming  to  Sophocles  or 
Euripides,  and  saying  that  he  *  knows  how  to  compose  very  long 
speeches  about  a  small  matter  and  very  short  speeches  about  a 
great  matter,  and  also  pathetic  or  terrible  and  menacing  speeches', 
!s  described  as  'knowing  only  the  preliminaries  of  Tragedy'*, 
while  Tragedy  itself  is  the  *arranging  of  all  these  elements  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole'^  Tragedy,  in 
cf,  must  be  an  organic  whole.     In  the  PhiUbus''  the  passions 

ted  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy  are  described  as  producing  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  mixed  with  pain.  In  the  Gorgias^  the  aim  of 
■■;  t  grave  and  august  personage,  Tragedy,'  is  narrowly  scrutin- 
Hcr  aim  is  merely  to  please  the  spectators,  and  her 
creations  arc  denounced  as  only  another  form  of  flattery*.  At  the 
dose  of  the  Sym/H}sium,  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  have  either  withdrawn  or  have  fallen  asleep,  we  find 
Socrates  still  discoursing  with  the  comic  poet,  Aristophanes,  and 
the  tragic  poet,  Agathon,  and  pressing  both  of  them  to  admit 
•that  the  genius  of  comedy  was  the  same  as  that  of  tragedy,  and 
that  the  truly  artistic  writer  of  tragedy  ought  also  to  be  a  writer 
of  comedy",  but  the  two  poets  (we  are  assured)  were  *gelting  ver)' 
sleepy,    and   did   not   quite   understand    his   meaning'".      That 

■  Boeckh»  C  /.  G.  3088  (  =  no.  913  in  Michel's  Jifouil), 

»  MUton,  /■-  ^.  iv  «6i— 6.  «  a68  c.  *  369  a.  I 

■  y68D.  •48  A.  '  50a  B.  "3130. 
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meaning  may  possibly  have  been  that  the  object  of  tragedy  as  well 
as  comedy  is  to  influence  men's  h«.'arts  ;  tragic,  as  well  as  comic 
effect,  if  it  is  to  be  attained  by  means  of  true  art,  must  *  presuppose 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  this  knowledge  will   fit 
its  possessor  equally  for  either  capacity".     Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
not  as  they  mi^ht  be,  but  as  they  wer(^  find  very  scanty  appre- 
ciation  in  the  Republic  and   the   Laws.     Plato  urges  that  the 
'imitation*,  or  (as  we  should  say)  representation,  of  what  is  bad 
and  unworthy,  which   plays  so   prominent  a  part  in  music  and^ 
in  poetry,  and  especially  in  the  drama,  imperceptibly  familiarisesi 
both  artists  and   the  public   with   thoughts  and  acts  which  are 
reprehensible'.     Kurther,  the  effect,  which  Tragedy  produces  on 
the  audience,  depends  on  the  excitement  of  pity  and  grief;  that 
of  Comedy,  on  the  excitement  of  laughter  and  (ultimately)  exult- 
ation over  the  misfortunes  of  others.     The  poets  (he  continues) 
claim  our  sympathy  for  the  passions  of  love,  anger,  fear,  jealousy, 
and  the  rest,  -all  of  them  unworthy  passions,  which  we  do  not 
approve   in    ourselves,   and    the    representation    of  which   ought 
not  to  afford  us  any    pleasure*,     'l^he   excitement   of  pity   and 
fear  by   means  of  Tragedy  is,  according  to  this  view,  relaxing 
and   enfeebling,  these   emotions   being  apt   to   degenerate   into 
sentimentality    and    to    make    men    unmanly.     For    these  and 
similar  reasons   Plato  banishes  dramatic  poetry  from  his  ideal 
Republic. 

While  Plato  thus  objects  to  Tragedy  as  tending  to  make  men 
cowardly  and  effeminate  by  the  excitement  of  their 
sympathies,  Aristotle  tacitly  opposes  this  view  in  his 
famous  definition  of  Tra.gedy.  The  closing  words 
of  that  definition  imply  that  Tragedy  presents  us  with  noble 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  the  feelings  of  pity  and  fear,  and 
affords  relief  by  removing  them  from  our  system: — *  through 
pity  and  fear  accomplishing'  (not  the  purification  but)  *the  pur- 
gation of  those  emotions'*.  That  the  latter  is  the  true  meaning 
of    katharsis  was  seen    by    Milton    in   his   preface   to    Samson 


and  in 
ArUtotle 


*  ZcUer,  IHato  and  the  Older  Academy^  p.  509  n.  66. 

'  A*^.  agscf,  401  »;  LaiBS^  8i6d  (Zcllcr,  /.r..  j».  510). 

>  AV/.  603  c— 608  A,  387  c  f.  Lawt^  800  c  f  (ZcUcr,  /^.,  p.  ;i  1). 

<  /W.  6 1  a. 
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AfomUn  (1671).     Milton's  interpretation  had  been  anticipated 
m  Itmly  by  Scaino  (1578)  and  Galuzzi  (1621)':   and  the  exact 
'■'   he  term  has  since  betn  discussed  by  Twining  (1789),  by 
17)  and  Bemays  (1857).  and  by  many  others*. 
The  ircarise  on  Poetry  includes  a  slight  sketch  of  the  historical 
drvdofKncnt  of  Tragedy.     In  the  fuller  form  of  the  treatise,  or  in 
•oneocber  work,  Aristotle  may  have  mentioned  Thespis  as  intro- 
ducing the  *  prologue  and  the  set  speech'*.     The  treatise,  in  its 
presmi  form,  tells  us  that  Aeschylus  was  the  first  to  introduce 
4  Kcond  actor,  that  he  made  ihe  chorus  more  subordinate  and 
pvr  lETcater   prominence  to  the  dialogue ;   also  that  Sophocles 
incroduced  a  third  ucior,  and  added  scene-painting*.     In  the  only 
other  reference  to  Aeschylus,  apart  from  a  passing  mention  of  his 
•,  it  is   noticed  lliat  Kuripides  had  improved  on  a  line  in 
ytns  by  altering  an  ordinary  word  into  one  chat  was  rarer, 
tins prodocing  a  beautiful  instead  of  a  trivial  effect'.     Sophocles 
and  Euripides  are  twice  contrasted,  firstly,  when  Aristotle  insists 
tiiat  the  chorus  *  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  actors  and  be 
48  integral  port  of  the  whole  and  join  in  the  action,  in  the  manner 
of  Sophocles  but  not  of  Euripides'' ;  and  secondly,  when  he  tells 
09  ttiAt  *Sophoclcs  said  that  he  drew  men  as  they  ouj^/it  to  be  (or 
'10  be  drawn '>»  but  Euripides  as  they  are**.     There  are  at  least  four 
references  to  the  Ofifi/>i/s^'*,d  play  which  Aristotle  obviously  admires. 
Euripides  is  defended  against  the  criticism  of  those,  who  *  censure 
him  for  making  many  of  his  plays  end  unhappily ' ;   this  (says 
Aristotle)  is  'the  right  ending';  such  plays  *have  the  most  tragic 
,-ff«-t'.    and    in    this   respect   Euripides,  'faulty   as   he   is   in    the 
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*  ^m:iiK'%,j^'nrmal  0/ PMiMegy,  xxvii  366—275  (1900). 
>   ytnmmm/ang  deutuher  PkihL  x  (Basel)  131  f. 

»  ^,-.  Kgj^er,  /.f.,  p(>.  367 — 300 ;  Susemihl  and  Ilicks.  Politics  0/  AriitotU, 
p^  («i — (V56:  ami  Bulchci's  *4nito///j  Theory  of  Poetry ^  pp.  236—268.  The 
i>Tf*afc^Mfc*  between  ArUlolle's  Poettc  And  Plaio  arc  dtscus-sed  hy  Chr.  Welger,  De 
j^wigfrUte  niii'*'-  tn  Arte  Pottita  iomf>onenda  P/atofitj  iOrnfiu Jo  [hcrlin],  1890, 
ajhJ  bi  PUi/oH  und  d»  ariitoiehsihe  Porlik  (Leipzig),  1900. 

«  X-  '-'r.  26,  316  D.     Cp.  Rose,  --/r.  Pteudepigraph%ti^  79. 

*  n  I  7.  #oc«>ara(  for  i^Uu,  '  tS  $  7. 

*  >«  t  6»  cp.  Boichcr,  /.r.,  p.  361'*  and  Scaton  in  Clasu  Rru.  xi  300  f. 
*"  c.  i4»  15.  I'^f  16 ;  aflerwsrds  known  as  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
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management  of  the  rest,  is  recognised  as  the  most  tragic  of 
poets'*.  His  Afidea,  his  Iphigmeia  in  Tauris  and  his  Orestes  are 
noticed.  Poets  who  have  'dramatised  the  whole  story  of  the  Kail 
of  Troy,  instead  of  selecting  portions,  like  Euripides,  have  been 
unsuccessfur".  In  the  Rhetoric^  Euripides  is  described  a^| 
having  set  an  example  to  others  by  the  skilful  selection  of  hi^^ 
vocabulary  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life.  The  only  actual 
mention  of  Aristophanes  in  the  treatise  on  Poetry  is  where 
Sophocles  is  described  as  *from  one  point  of  view,  an  imitator  Uk^ 
Homer,  both  imitating  higher  types  of  character*;  from  anotherj 
like  Aristophanes,  both  being  dramatic  poets*.  The  chapters  oi 
Comedy  have  not  come  down  to  us  ;  but,  even  from  (he  treatise 
it  stands,  it  has  been  surmised  that  Aristotle  preferred  the  poeLs 
the  Middle  Comedy,  with  its  growing  preference  for  generalised 
types  of  character,  to  the  personal  satire  and  rude  invective  of  the, 
Old  Attic  Comedy,  k  'lampooner'  is  the  label  which  Arisloi 
by  implication,  attaches  to  its  foremost  extant  representatii 
Aristophanes\ 

Aristotle's  interest  in  the  Drama  led  to  his  la>ang  the  founda- 
tion of  its   history  in  the  form  of  a  collection  of 
</ii?'^  «2rt*  *        abstracts  of  the  archives  recording  the  dates  of  ihr 
several  plays.     From  the  term  (^SaaKcif),  applied 
to  the  leaching  and  training  of  the  chorus  and  actors  and  the 
general  rehearsal  of  a  play,  the  play  itself,  or  the  connected  group 
of  plays  produced  by  a  poet  at  a  single  festival,  was  called  a  didas- 
caiia.     The  same  designation   would   naturally  be  given  to  the 
public   record  of  the   result,  and  hence   the  title  of  Aristotle's      i 
work.     Such  a  work  was  doubtless  largely  founded  on  the  varioii^| 
records  of  success  in  the  dramatic  contests.     These  records  were^^ 
of  five  kinds:  (i)  the  documents  preser>-ed  by  the  Slate  in  the 
public  archives  ;  (2)  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments  erected 
at  private  expense  by  the  citizen,  who  as  choregut  had  borne  the 
cost  of  the  production  of  the  play  ;  (3)  public  lists  of  victors  in] 
all  the  contests  at  one  particular  festival ;  (4)  similar  lists  of  thei 
victors   at   one   particular   kind   of  contest   at   such   a   festival; 
(5)  lists  of  tragic  and  comic  actors  and  tragic  and  comic  poets, 
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with  numerals  denoting  the  total  number  of  their  victories. 
Plutaich  has  preserved  an  early  example  of  (2),  commemomting 
a  viciory  won  in  476  b.c,  when  the  chorfgus  was  Themistocles'. 
As  m  example  of  (3)  we  have  the  list  of  the  victors'  names, 
including  that  of  Aeschylus,  for  458  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  he 
prodaccd  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia.  Aristotle*s  work,  founded 
on  records  like  these,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  ihc  results  of  the  dramatic  contests  in  which  poets  such  as 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  were  competi- 
tors. It  was  the  foundation  of  a  similar  work  by  Callimachus 
(^  j6o  B.a),  which  in  its  turn  supphed  the  facts  embodied  by 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (^■.  200  B.C.)  in  a  work  which  sur- 
WTO  in  the  fragments  quoted  from  it  by  the  Scholiasts  in 
the  Arguments  to  Greek  plays  still  extant.  There  are  thirteen 
fragments  of  Aristotle's  didascaiiae^  five  of  them  with  Aristotle's 
nwnc  and  the  rest  without  it*.  The  accuracy  of  the  tradi- 
oon  banning  with  the  public  records  of  Athens  and  passing 
through  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Callimachus,  and  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  down  to  the  Scholiasts  who  transcribed  the  Arguments 
*hJ(A  ultimately  reach  us  in  the  mss  of  the  Greek  dramatists, 
bas  in  one  important  particular  received  a  striking  confirmation. 
TTvnigb  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  had  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  the  Medicean  MS  of  Aeschylus  (tenth  of  eleventh 
century),  and  the  date  of  the  first  performance  of  the  Agamemnon 
(458  ac  ),  the  copyist's  written  record  of  the  name  of  the  choregvs 
*»d  the  archon  of  the  year  and  the  fact  that  the  first  prize  was 
won  by  Aeschylus,  was  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  on  the 
Acropolis  in  1886,  giving  a  complete  list  of  the  victors  at  the 
Qty  Dionysia  of  the  year  in  question*. 


'  hotftrch,  7%em.  j  §  3,  BtfuorwiKrii  4>pedpptoT  ^x^PTV*)  4^iX°'  iSl^^ictp, 
^^UtMTToi  ^x**''  *-P*  Dillenberger's  Syih^x,  694-5',  and  G«rcke  xnjahretb. 
**-  "4.  p.  480  f. 

'AhnoL  Frag.  618 — 630  Rcwe.  Cp.  Trendelenburg,  Grammaiicarum 
vmitnim  dt  arte  tragwa  iudieia,  pp.  jf;  A.  MUlIer's  BuhntnalttrtkHmer 
^ilSf;  llaigh'*  AUu  Theairt,  pp.  59 — 64,  319—328;  and  Jebb  in  Smith's 
P*''  Am.  ii  865  A. 

Hugh,  t^,^  pp.  f8,  64,  319.     The  only  point  in  which  ihc  copyist  has 
P*e  »iong  \%  in  writing  Olympiad  38  (lor)  by  mistake  for  80  (»). 
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Aristotle  is  also  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  Dionysiac 
Victories^  but  it  is  never  quoted  and  is  probably  only  another 
name  for  his  Didascaliaf,  lastly,  he  drew  up  lists  of  victors  in 
the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games'.  One  of  these  Olympi 
victors  he  mentions  in  the  Ethus*,  in  illustration  of  a  panicuh 
kind  of  ambiguity  of  designation.  Notwithstanding  the  stat< 
ment  made  by  an  ancient  commentator  on  .\ristotle,  Alexand< 
of  Aphrodisias,  that  'kvQpumo^  was  here  a  proper  name,  the  name 
in  fact  of  a  successful  boxer  at  Olympia,  the  editors  have  gene- 
rally rejected  this  explanation  and  printed  the  word  with  a  small 
initial  letter,  avSptawoti.  But  a  papyrus  found  at  Oxyrhynchus^^ 
and  first  published  in  1899,  shows  that  the  Greek  Commen- 
tator was  right,  for  we  there  find  the  name  'kvbputro'i  as  that  of 
the  wnner  of  the  Olympian  boxing-match  for  456  ac* 
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^  Diog.  L.icrt.  V  II,  'OXif/iTtoftKai  .and  Ilutftovttfai  (Frag.  615-7  I^'>k)* 
'  vii  4,  'Aj'tfptanroi  6  rd  'OXi>^ria  j-utwr. 

'  Grcnfell  and  Hunt.  Oxyrhynchms  pafyri^  \\  p.  93,  and  Ckutitai  Jii 
xiii  190. 
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From  tmk  Codex  pARibiNus,  A^,  no.  1741  (cent,  xi),  of 
Aristotle's  Rha.  and  Poet, 

Kot  Tujf  Set  triwltfraadat  riMW  /ii^t'oi'C  ti  ^AXet  fcaXuf  ffctv  ^  roJi^irti,  ^rt  3^ 
v^trff  ffol  ro^wr  ^ffrt  fiopluv,  6>io(ws  2k  KaJ  ir</»l  rt^i*  dXXup  ^a  riff  ai>rf^ 
ftM069oVf  \4yiatitw  dp^dftaoi  card  ^Ocw  TpQraif  i.w6  riitr  rptinidf. 
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CRITICISM  OF  POETRY  IN  PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE. 

Th£  earliest  Greek  theory  of  poetry  is  that  which  we  find  in 
Homeric  poems.     In  the  Odyssey  the  source  of 

IS  found  in  "•  inspiration  '.  The  blind  bard  The  Theory 
is  'beloved  by  the  Muse',  who  gave  Homer 
Ihe  gift  of  '  sweet  song ' ;  he  is  *  prompted  to 
the  glorious  deeds  of  heroes'  by  the  Muse,  who  Moves  the 
of  b&rds '  and  has  '  taught  them  all  the  ways  of  song ' ;  he  is 
by  the  Muse,  the  child  of  Zeus,  or  by  Apollo  * ;  and,  when 
to  sing,  he  is  '  impelled  by  a  god ' '.  Similarly,  the  bard 
(,  the  unwilling  servant  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  says  in 
for  his  life  before  Odysseus: — 'self-taught  am  I  ;  but  it 
*  god  that  inspired  my  mind  with  all  the  varied  ways  of 


in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  poet  is  one  of  the 

of  Democritus,  whose  recognition  of  the       ^ 

•^  .  Democntus 

of  Homer  has  been  already  noticed*. 
poets  in  general  he  says: — *all  that  a  poet  writes  under  the 
of  enthusiasm  and  of  holy  inspiration   is  exceedingly 
i**.      He  'denies   that   any  one  can  be  a  great   poet. 
^  is  mad  '*.     '  Poets  who  are  sober ',  he  excludes  from 
hjtuntfi  of  Helicon*. 

<U  viii  fta-S  73  ^ff*'*  481  ofAuu,  488>  499  hp^i\BtU  0(oii, 
W  ttii  347.  '  p.  i6. 

'Oemms.  A'/rvwr.  69611,  imyfr^i  ^i  iffira  fiiir  or  ypd^j  fktr*  4r06vetatrfu0 
'■n  caXa  mApra  iari. 
fir.  i  80. 

A.  /•,  49*- 
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The  theory  of  *  inspiration  *  is  also  prominent  in  Plato.      Ir» 
Plato's  view,  the  source  of  all  artistic  and  poeti<^ 
creation,  as  also  of  philosophy,  is  a  higher  inspira^ 
tion.     In  the  Phaedrus  he  describes  the  *  stale  of  being  possessec^ 
by  the  Muses'  as   a  kind   of  'madness,   which,   on  entering 
delicate  and  virgin  soul,  arouses  and  excites  it  to  frenzy  in 
and  other  kinds  of  poetr>',  with  these  adorning  the  myriad  explc 
of  ancient  heroes  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.     But  he  that 
without   the   Muses'  madness  when   he  knocks  at  the  doors 
Poesy,  fancying  that  art  alone  will  make  him  a  competent  poet,- 
he  and  his  poetry,  the  poetry  of  sober  sense,  will  never  atl 
perfection,  but  will  be  eclipsed  by  the  poetrj*  of  inspired  madmen' 
In  the  Apoiogy  Socrates  consults  the  poets — 'tragic,  dithyrami 
and  the  rest',  asks  them  the  meaning  of  their  finest  passages, 
finds  that  there  was  hardly  any  one  of  the  bystanders  who  coul 
not  have  talked  better  about  their  poetry  than  they  did  themselves. 
He  soon  concludes  that  it  was  not  by  wisdom  that  poets  wrote 
poetry,  but  (like  diviners  and  soothsayers)  by  a  kind  of  genius  and 
inspiration*.     In  the  Laws  it  is  'an  old  story  ',  which  has  been 
immemorial  tradition  at  Athens  and  is  accepted  everywhere  el 
that  *  whenever  a  poet  is  enthroned  on  the  tripod  of  the  Muse, 
is  not  in  his  right  mind  '^     In  the  Met^o  the  epithet  *  divine 
applied   to   poets  and   statesmen,  as  well  as   to  'diviners  and 
prophets,  who  say  much  that  is  true  without  knowing  what  tl 
say'*.     But  the  fullest  expression  of  this  thought  is  to  be  found: 
the  /(?«,  a  dialogue  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  or  denk 
by  some   critics   (including  Ast,  Scbleiermacher,  Susemihl 
Zeller),  while  others  (such  as  K.  F.  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  St( 
hart  and  Grote)  accept  it  as  one  of  Plato's  earliest  works : 


(UlU 
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It  U  not  by  art,  but  by  being  in&pired  and  possessed,  that  all  good 
poets  produce  their  bcautlTut  poems;  and  similarly  with  all  goo<l  mdic 
— just  a*  the  Corybanlic  Tevcllers  are  not  in  their  right  mind  when  they  w 
dancing,  even  so  the  mclic  poetii  arc  not  in  iheir  right  mind  when  they  are 
composing  their  beautirul  strains.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  have  fallen 
under  the  spell  of  melody  and  metre,  they  are  like  inspired  revellers,  and  on 
their  becoming  po«ise»sed, — even  as  the  Maenads  are  possessed  and  not  in  their 
right  sensa,  when  they  draw  honey  tod  milk  from  the  rivers, — the  soot. 
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particular,  are  *  in  the  third  degree  removed '  (or,  as  we  shou 
say,  'twice  removed')  *  from  the  truth". 

Plato's  dcscriptiorj  of  art  as  a  kind  of  Mmitation '  has  not 
unnaturally  met  with  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism.  Thus 
it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  '  in  modern  times  we  should  say 
that  art  is  not  merely  imitation^  but  rather  the  expression  of  the 
ideal  in  forms  of  sense'*.  Poets  and  jiainters  are  more  than 
mere  imitators,  as  Plato  himself  admits  elsewhere  in  the  case  of 
the  painter.  *  How  ',  he  asks,  *  would  a  jminter  be  in  any  less 
degree  a  good  painter  who  having  painted  a  perfect  pattern  of 
the  highest  human  beauty,  and  left  nothing  lacking  in  the  picture, 
is  unable  to  prove  that  such  a  man  might  possibly  exist?'  a 
the  answer  is,  *  He  would  not".  *No  theory',  it  has  bei 
remarked,  •  can  be  more  erroneous  than  that  which  degrades 
into  mere  imitation,  which  seeks  for  beauty  in  the  parts 
not  in  the  whole  —  The  requirement  of  composition  in  a  work 
art  is  alone  an  evidence  that  mere  imitation  is  not  art  '*.  Of 
passage  from  the  Gorgias,  above  cited,  it  has  been  frankly 
that  'the  censure... is  loo  sweeping  even  from  Plato's  point 
view,  for  Euripides  at  any  rate  aimed  at  a  moral  purpose  of  one 
sort  or  other,  and  sacrificed  to  his  zeal  as  an  instructor  much  of 
the  popularity  and  much  also  of  the  poetic  beauty  of  his  plays. 
As  a  criticism  on  Sophocles  and  Aeschylus  it  is,  to  modem 
apprehension,  still  more  deplorable  *.  One  of  the  passages 
already  quoted  from  the  Phnedrus*  'proves  that  Plato  had  a 
thorough  perception  of  poetic  excellence  whenever  it  suited  him 
to  forget  his  political  theories'". 

Even   when   we  pass   from   Plato   to   Aristotle,  we   are   still 
pursued  by  the  description  of  Poetry  as  one  of  t 
'imitative'  arts,  and  of  Poetry  and  Music  in 
ticular  as   *  modes   of  imitation".     But   there   is  a  change 
the  point  of  view  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
philosophy   of  Plato   and   the    philosophy   of   Aristotle.     Plat 


^ 


AHstotle 


'  597  H.  ■  Jowell's  /Vo/tf,  ii  130  cd.  1871.  »  AV/.  47J: 

♦  Jowcit  and  Campbell  on  Ktp.  596  D.  •  iMt  c. 

•  W.  H.  ThompKon  on   Gorg.   503  B. — S«  also  Saintsbury's  History 
Criticism,  i  17 — 10.     Cp.  p.  61  supra. 

'  /^/.   18  a. 
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'starting  from  the  notion  of  pure  being',  and  regarding  the 
world  of  *  ideas'  as  the  world  of  true  existence,  and  sensible 
pht-noraena  as  merely  copies  of  a  suprasensuous  archetype,  in  the 
domain  of  art  has  apparently  but  a  small  opinion  of  the  earthly 
cocmeiparts  of  the  celestial  originals.  In  Plato's  view  the  poet 
and  the  painter  (as  we  have  seen)  make  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
actual,  while  the  actual  in  its  turn  is  only  a  distant  adumbration 
of  the  ideal  Plato  accordingly  regards  a  work  of  art,  whether  a 
poem  or  a  picture,  as  in  the  degraded  position  of  a  copy  of  a 
copy,  and  therefore  twice  removed  from  the  truth.  Poets  and 
painters  alike  are  superficial  in  their  knowledge  of  the  things 
'hidi  they  •imitate'  or  represent,  and  the  result  of  such  imper- 
f«i  Vnowledge  cannot  be  worthy  of  admiration*.  The  contrast 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  thus  summed  up  by  Zeller': — 
'While  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree  in  regarding  art  as  a  species  of 
imitation,  they  draw  very  different  conclusions  from  this  account 
of  rt  Plato  thinks  of  it  only  as  the  imitation  of  sensible  phe- 
twmena  and  accordingly  expresses  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
fciteity  and  worthlessness  of  art ;  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mii  upon  artistic  presentation  as  the  sensible  vehicle  to  us  of 
uni\*ersal  truths  and  thus  places  it  above  the  empirical  knowledge 
of  individual  things'.  Here  and  elsewhere,  Aristotle,  in  whose 
philosophy  the  fundamental  doctrine  was  not  Being  but  Becoming,  •^'t  <r^ 
h*5  a  higher  regard  for  the  processes  of  growth  and  development 
*nd  for  the  phenomena  of  the  \-isible  world.  Hence  his  greater 
^»^gard  not  only  for  the  study  of  physical  science  but  also  for  the 
tppreciaiion  of  the  products  of  imitative  art,  whether  in  painting 
Or  in  poetry.  In  short,  while  'imitation*  is  a  term  common  in 
this  connexion  to  Aristotle  and  to  Plato,  the  suggestion  of  con- 
tempt impUed  in  Plato's  use  of  the  term  has  disappcared^ 

i  ne  impression  given  to  a  modern  reader  by  the  somewhat 

nomjw   term   *  imitation'  with  its  suggestion  of  a  slavishly  me- 

cisanicaJ  ropy,  ,5  sufficiently  corrected  by  the  hints  supplied  by 

Anstotie  himself.      While  art  is  traced  by  Aristotle  to  the  natural 

'  ThJB  u  fuj/'  '^^'  *  ArisloiU.  ii  307. 

^^^^^USo-  ^'^^ ^^^^   ^*y  Professor   Butcher,  i.e.,  pp.   mi  — 162*,  esp. 
^»>^>    Zellcr**  ArisiotU^  ii  300 — 324,  and  Bclgcr  and 
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love  of  •  imitation ',  and  to  the  pleasure  felt  in  recognising 
Iikenesses\  art  is  not  confined  to  mere  copying.  Art  not  only 
imitates  Nature,  but  also  completes  its  deficiencies*.  Art  en-^B 
deavours  to  seize  the  universal  type  in  the  individual  phenomena.^1 
Poetry  (as  compare^i  with  history)  represents  things  in  their 
universal  aspect'.  Immediately  after  speaking  of  *  imitation*, 
Aristotle  recognises  that  the  poet,  in  particular  the  tragic  poet, 
may  represent  men  as  better  than  they  are,  just  as  Polygnotus 
depicted  men  as  nobler  than  they  were*.  He  also  allows  room 
for  the  play  of  genius  and  even  for  the  transport  of  phrensy,  when 
he  says  that  '  poetry  demands  either  a  natural  quickness  of  parts^ 
or  a  touch  of  madness ',  adding  that  poets  of  the  former  type  can 
mould  themselves  to  the  characters  which  they  represent,  while 
those  of  the  latter  are  transported  out  of  themselves*.  But,  while 
Aristotle  recognises  the  workings  of  poetic  phrensy,  he  has  no 
term  to  express  *  imagination  ',  in  the  sense  of  a  'creative  faculty  '. 
In  the  Rhetoric^  he  describes  phantasia  as  'a  kind  of  feeble 
sensation';  elsewhere  he  defines  it  as  'a  movement  resulting 
from  the  actual  operation  of  the  faculty  of  sense '^,  Lc.  as  *lhe 
process  by  which  an  impression  of  sense  is  pictured  and  r&^| 
tained  before  the  mind  '*.  Even  among  the  most  imaginative^^ 
of  peoples,  the  workings  of  the  *  imagination  *  had  not  yet  been 
analysed.  Fot  phantasm  in  the  sense  of  *  creative  imagination' 
we  have  to  wait  for  more  than  five  centuries  till  we  find  it  in, 
Philostratus'. 


*  Poet,  1  i  I ;  15  §  8. 

*  Phys.  it  8,  T)  rix^  r^  tt-h  ivtrtXtX  a  ^  ^l^if  Aiwarti  ArtpyAtrturOtu 

»  /wt.  9  §s  1—3.  *  I  8  +. 

*  17  §  3.  Cp.  A'Ar/.  iii  7,  11,  iv$tov  ^  rofiT^ii,  /W/.  xxx  i.  Htfpacot.. 
ifLtinav  ^r  fmi^tV,  Sit'  iit^Taiii.  and  PIalo*s  /««,  quoted  on  p.  68 ;  also  FinsleTi 
/,f.,  17a — 191. 

*  i  II,  fi. 
'  De  Anima^  iii  3,  419  a   i,  Kiinr^\\  inrb  r^i  oio't'^actjs  t-^i  kqt'  h^pytio^ 

ytyvofiirn  («l.  K.  Wallace,  p.   153). 

■  E.  Wallace,  Ouiiines  of  tht  Philoscpky  of  AritiotU^  p.  90*  ;  cp.  Cope  on 
Rh€t»  \  p.  20;  ;  FreuHcnthal.  ^vra.9ia.  hit  Arist. ;  Bonitz,  Index^  s,v. 

*  Vita  AfoUonii,  vi  19  (cp.  Saintsbury,  Af.,  i  no);  of  the  images  of  the 
gods  carved  by  a  Pheidias  or  a  Praxiteles,  ^ai'ratfta  rat>r'  tl^rf6aaT9,  o-o^^* 
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Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  is  partially  unfolded  in  his  treatise 
on  that  subject,  a  most  suggestive  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  imperfect  in  some  of  its  parts 
and  interpolated  in  others.  Its  general  outline  (omitting  inter- 
polations) is  as  follows  : — 

Hie  MIS  of  Pociry.  Music,  Dnncing,  Painting  and  Sculpture  rest  on  a 
WiBaloo  prindple  of  'imitation';  Iiul  they  differ  in  the  means,  objects  and 
tusiUKr  uf  ioiitatton.  In  Poetry,  the  means  arc  rhythm,  language,  and  melo<iy 
\<- 1).  The  ehjects  of  imitation  arc  persons  in  action,  either  persons  of  a  higher 
Ijpe  u  m  Tragedy,  or  of  a  lower  type  m  in  Comedy  (c.  i).  The  mantur  of 
iiDUiijon  may  be  either  a  combination  of  direct  and  dramatic  narrative,  as 
u  iloiDcr,  or  direct  narrative  alone',  or  pure  drama,  as  in  Tragedy  and 
CoBwdy  (c-  5), 

I'odry  originated  in  the  instinct  of  imitation,  and  of  melody  and  rhythm. 
I>  ¥Mx  parted  in  two  directions,  as  is  proved  by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey^  as 
conptred  with  the  Maiy;fiei,  a  satirical  poem  (here  ascribed  to  Homer),  and 
U  Tragedy,  as  compareO  with  Comedy.  Then  follows  a  sketch  of  the 
hWonrof  Tragedy  (c.  4)  and  Comcrly,  Epic  |>oetry  agrees  with  Tragedy  in 
t*e>^  an  imitation,  in  verse,  of  characters  of  the  higher  type,  but  epic  action 
^ai  IK)  limits  of  lime,  and  Tragedy  has  bomc  constituent  parts  peculiar  to 
ibelf  (c.  5).  Tragedy  is  then  defined  as  *  an  imitation  of  an  action  tliat  is 
Kiiotu,  complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude  ;  in  language  embellished  with 
esd  iind  of  artistic  ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  separate 
pvti  of  the  play;  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of  narrative  ;  through  pity  and 
•ftt  tRaing  the  proper  purgation  of  these  (Hi.  'such')  emotions'*.  It 
™*mi  elements;  three  external,  j^enic  presentment,  lyrical  song  {jitKowoda)^ 
addiction;  and  three  internal,  plot,  character,  and  thought  {c  6).  The 
pM  miut  be  a  whole,  complete  in  itself,  and  of  adequate  magnitude  (c.  7). 
li  Doit  have  a  unity  of  action  (c.  8).  Dramatic  unity  can  he  attained  only 
(7  the  ohftcrvance  of  poetic  truth  (c.  9).  The  pint  may  he  either  simple, 
***«  the  tumingpoint  is  reached  without  reversal  of  fortune  {ire^WT<*a}, 
«*itb(wt  recognition  {6.pa-yvii>^t.$)  ;  complicated,  when  it  is  reached  by  cither 
^  both  (c  10^     Reversal  of  fortune  and  dramatic  incident  (w&Ooi)  are  next 

^  i  iti\  flI3«F*  ihrod^rrai  yiip  ainb  irphi  r^y  ipatf/opop  tov  ^»roi.  icoi 
f'^^v  tUr  roWdjcii  ^KKpoi''ti  lKir\T}^i^.  tpafTaaitw  6'  ov5^v  x*^P^'^  f^fi  &m4k- 
H^iTBi  wfin  5  ^irrri  inr40€To.     Cp.  chap,  xix  mii, 

'  u,  either  *as  in  some  of  the  Liter  epic  poets',  cp.  14  §  7  (Bywatcr, 
J^inial  0/  Phiiifh^,  \\\  41),  or  *  as  in  certain  types  of  lyric  poetry*,  cp. 
•*»  ir»77A\orTo  Plata  R^p.  394  c,  ht  A-wayyt\ia^  tov  wotijToO  (of  diihy* 
"■hi).     But   Kittcr  and  Vahlen  rightly  hold  that  only  fwo  kinds  of  poetry 

^hm  noticed,  epic  and  dramatic,  not  Mrcir  as  in  Plato  /.c,     Cp.  Bclger, 

pp.  ^-44. 

.   '  Butcher's  /rams/.    Cp.  p.  63. 
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defined  (c.  tr).  A  perfect  tragedy  should  imitate  actions  which  excite  pity 
and  fear.  Pity  is  excited  by  unmerited  niiifortune ;  fear,  by  the  oii:>foitunes 
of  men  like  ourselves  (c.  13).  Thcic  emotions  ♦ihnuld  spring  from  the  plot 
itself  (c.  14].  The  character  repce*^ented  must  be  good,  appropriate,  Ime 
to  life,  coasisicfit;  it  should  also  be  idealised  (c.  15).  Rec<^ition  may  be 
brought  about  in  varioui*  ways  (c.  16).  The  tragic  poet  shonld  follow  certain 
rules :  fi)  with  a  view  to  a  perfect  and  consistent  realisation  of  the  dramatis 
personate  he  must  place  the  scene  liefure  his  eyes,  and  in  imagination  act 
the  parts  himself;  (ii)  he  must  first  draw  the  outline  of  the  play,  and  then 
fill  in  the  episodes  (c.  17).  He  must  be  careful  about  the  complication 
(5^^(i)  and  especially  about  the  disentangling  or  dhtouenunt  (Xf''tfit)  of  the 
plot.  He  should  combine  varied  forms  of  poetic  excellence.  He  must  not 
overload  a  Tragedy  with  details  suitable  to  an  Epic  poem.  He  mast  make 
the  choral  odd)  an  organic  part  of  the  whole  (c.  18).  Thought  (Aulraia), 
or  the  intellectual  clement  in  Tragedy,  may  be  expressed  by  dramatic  speeches 
or  by  dramatic  incidents.  Diction  mainly  belongs  to  the  province  of  decla- 
mation, rather  than  that  of  poetry  (c.  19).  Various  kinds  of  words  are  next 
distingui.shcd,  and  metaphor,  in  particular,  dcfme^l  and  exemplified  (c-  ill. 
Elevation  of  language  may  be  combined  with  perspicuity  by  a  certain  infusion 
of  rare,  or  metaphoncal,  or  ornamental  words,  with  those  that  arc  common ; 
or  by  the  use  of  words  which  have  been  extended,  contracted,  or  otherwise 
nheref]  (c.  Ji). 

Epic  poetry  a^rtes  with  Tragedy  in  unity  of  action  (c.  13),  also  in  bcmg 
either  simple  or  complicated,  'ethical'  or  •pathetic',  in  having  the  same 
parts  {with  the  exception  of  song  and  scenery),  and  in  requiring  artistic 
thought  and  diction.  It  differs  in  scale,  and  in  metre,  and  in  the  art  of 
giving  an  air  of  reality  to  Actions  which  are  really  inciedible  (c.  14).  The 
principles  on  which  critical  objections  brought  against  Poetry  should  be  roei, 
are  then  set  forth  (re/jl  -w i^p^tipMrwv  kcU  \vutiM>).  Poetic  truth,  as  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  reality,  is  next  elucidated  (c.  35).  Epic  poetry  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  superior  to  Tragedy,  because  it  appeals  to  a 
cultivated  audience,  which  has  no  need  of  gesture.  Tragedy,  however,  is 
really  the  higher  art :  it  has  all  the  elements  of  Epic  poetry,  with  the  addition 
of  music  and  scenic  accessories  ;  it  also  attains  its  end  within  narrower  limits 
of  time,  and  it  has  more  tmity  of  action  (c.  itf)K 

Of  the  *  Three  Unities'  of  Action,  Time  and  Place,  popularly 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  it  will  Ix*  observed  that  Unity  of  Action 
is  the  only  one  which  he  actually  enjoins'.  As  a  treatise  on 
poetry   the   work   is   obviously   incomplete,   Lyric  poetry   being 

*  For  a  more  detailed  analysis  see  Butcher,  /,r.,  pp.  1 — 3;  cp.  Saintsbnry, 
/.<-.,  pp.  3J  — 39;  and  Prickatd's  Lecture  on  Arist6tU  &m  tkt  Art  of  Poehy^ 
pp.  9-18. 

'  Efiger,  /.r.,  365*;  Butcher,  /.f.,  183—195*. 
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practically  ignored,  and  Comedy  noticed  only  in  a  slight  sketch 
of  its  origin.  In  the  sixth  chapter  the  author  undertaVes  to  treat 
of  Comedy,  but  his  treatment  of  the  subject  has  not  reached  us. 
He  defines  *the  ludicrous",  but  the  'different  kinds  of  the 
ludicrous ',  which,  as  we  know  from  the  Rhitoric^y  were  once  dis- 
criminated in  the  treatise  on  Poetry,  doubtless  in  connexion  with 
Comedy,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  present  text^  In  the  Poliiics^^ 
while  briefly  treating  of  kalharsis,  he  promises  to  express  himself 
more  clearly  on  this  point  in  his  treatise  on  Poetry  {iv  toT?  Trtpi 
wcTTw^t),  but  this  part  of  the  definition  of  Tragedy'  is  unfor- 
tunately not  explained  in  our  text'.  In  the  complete  work  he  also 
treated  of  synonyms,  as  stated  in  the  Hhttoric' ;  and  he  possibly 
nadc  mention  of  Thespis*.  His  dialogue  On  Poets*,  probably  in 
thrtQ  books,  was  a  popular  treatment  of  the  same  theme  as  his 
treatise  on  Poetry,  which  in  its  original  form  probably  consisted 
oflwa  Even  in  its  present  condition  it  is  an  invaluable  work. 
Severely  scientific  and  masterly  in  method,  unadorned  in  style, 
md  almost  entirely  destitute  of  literary  grace  and  charm,  it 
nerertheless  stands  out  conspicuously  in  Greek  literature  as  the 
earliest  example  of  a  systematic  criticism  of  Poetry ;  and,  in  our 
pwetit  survey  of  the  critical  literature  of  the  past,  we  shall  find 
nothing  in  (ireek  literature  to  rival  it  as  a  model  of  literary  criticism 
Qiitil,in  the  Roman  age,  we  ultimately  reach  the  celebrated  treatise 
09  tht  Sufi/imt. 


'  cjj  I.  ■  iii  i8. 

*  Cp.  Vahlen's  ^rd  ed.  (l&8s),  pp.  77—80. 

'  See  Fng.  5  (Vahlen  and  Bywater). 

'  ifii,  7.    Cp.  Frag.  4  Vahlcn,  =  1  Bywater.  "  p.  63  su/ra. 

•  *^4  ArisMdh  Marctami^  b  xtpl  rotip-wi'  SidXoyof  (Rose,  Ar.  Fragvunta, 
>Wip>  76,  with  the  eight  fragments  there  quoted). 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  RISE  OF  RHETORIC  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  PROSE. 


The  greater  part  of  the  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Greek ^ 
rhetoric  has  been  collected  by  Spengcl  in  his  Artium  Scripfores 
(1828),  by  VVestermann  in  his  Gesckuhte  der  Bendtsamkeit 
(1833-5),  ^'^^  ^y  Cope  in  his  articles  on  the  Sophistical  Rhetonc 
in  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Classical  afid  Sacred  Philology 
(1855-7).  The  history  itself  has  been  fully  set  forth  by  Professor 
Blass  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Attische  Bcrtdsamkeit  (1868),  and 
has  been  brilliantly  sketched  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb  in  his  Attic 
Orators  (1876)',  while  it  has  also  been  briefly  traced  in  tlie 
Introduction  to  the  De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  as  edited  by  Professor 
Wilkins  (1879)  and  in  that  to  the  Orator,  as  edited  by  the  present 
writer  (1885)".  All  that  is  here  attempted  is  a  very  short  survey 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  immediate  purpose. 

In  the  heroic  age  some  of  the  foremost  heroes  are  describedfl 

in  the  Homeric  pHiems  as  orators  as  well  as 
or"©™'"'  warriors.     Achilles  is  trained  to  be  *  a  speaker  of 

words,  as  well  as  a  doer  of  deeds";  Nestor  is  the 
clear-voiced  orator,  from  whose  lips  'sweeter  than  honey  flowed 
the  stream  of  speech  '* ;  Menelaus  touches  only  on  salient  points 
'in  words  though  few,  yet  clear'*;  while  Odysseus,  though  awkward 
in  action,  is  beyond  compare  with  his  *deep  voice'  and  with  his 
'words  that  fall  like  flakes  of  winLr>-  snow'*. 


*  vol,  I,  pp.  cviii — cxxxvii.  ' 

*  pp.  ii — x\.    Cp.  Volkmann,  DU  /^Af/on'Jb  der  Gritihtn  u.  flomfr  in  sjrsttm. 
Uetersicht^  ed.  3,  1885 ;  and  in  Iwan  MuUer's  Handbmh^  11  u,  455— 489> 


■  //.  vt  443. 
'  iii  114. 


I  149. 
iii  193. 
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Periclea 


In  historic  times  Athens  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  where 

doqnence    found    a    home.       The    eloquence    of 

Peridcs  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  persuasive. 

We  are  told   by  Eupolis  that  'a  power  persuasive  rested  on  his 

lips ;  such  was  his  charm  ;  alone  among  the  speakers,  he  ever  left 

his  sting  in  them  that  heard  him  "  ;  while  Aristophanes  describes 

him  as,  like  the  Olympian  Zeus, '  lightening  and  thundering  and 

confounding  Greece'*.     But  his  eloquence  was  of  a  purely  practical 

kind*  uninfluenced  by  the  theoretical  treatment  of  the  art,  which 

had  sprung  into  being  in  Sicily,  but  apparently  made  little,  if  any, 

impression  on  Athens  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 


Gorgla* 


war. 

Greek  rhetoric  had  risen  in  Sicily  with  the  establishment  of 

democracy  at  Acragas  in  473  B.c,  and  at  Syracuse  in  466.     Its 

earliest  professors  had  been  Corax  and  Tisias,  and 

PcricWs  had  passed  away  two  years  before  Gorgias, 

ibe  ^roous  pupil  of  Tisias,  made  his  first  appearance  in  Athens 

in  437-      He  came  as  an  envoy  to  invite  Athens  to  aid  his  native 

town   of  Leontini  against  the  encroachments  of  Syracuse.     The 

embassy  is  described  by  Thucydides";  but,  although  the  speech 

detirered   by  Gorgias  made  a  singular   sensation,   the  name  of 

Gorgias  is  not  mentioned.     It  is  a  Sicilian  historian,  Diodorus*, 

«bo  tells  us  that  *  the  Athenians,  clever  as  they  were  and  fond  of 

oratory  (^lAoAoyoi),  were  struck  by  the  singular  distinction  of  the 

style  of  Gorgias,  with  its  pointed  antitheses,  its  symmetrical  clauses, 

Its  porallelisms  of  structure  and  its  rhyming  endings,  which  were 

tben  welcomed  owing  to  their  novelty'-     These  figures  of  speech 

axe  most  simply  classified  as  follows  : — 

4»r0m«      =  contrast  of  sense. 
va^CmM-is     ^  parallelism  of  structure. 
«a^)wu»0^t  =  pamllelism  of  sound. 

The  last  is  subdivided  into  ifioioicdTapKTov,  &|^ou>t&cvtov  and 
T«4wimiuu-£a^  according  as  the  'parallelism  of  sound'  affects  the 
beginnings  or  the  end,  or  the  whole,  of  the  two  contrasted  words. 
Gorgias  was  the  founder  of  an  artificial  or  semi-artistic  type  of 


"  Pliny,  Ep,\.  «o,  17. 
'  iu6g, 


'  A<k.  531. 


^Jb. 
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Greek  prose.  His  style  had  a  strongly  poetical  colouring^;  even 
at  the  close  of  his  life  he  observed  in  a  poetic  vein :  '  At  last 
Sleep  lays  me  with  his  brother  Death';  and  another  of  his  last 
sayings  finds  its  parallel  in  Waller's  line  describing  the  body  in 
old  age  as  *  the  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed '.  HisH 
sentences  were  broken  up  into  short  symmetrical  clauses,  which 
had  a  general  eflect  very  similar  to  that  of  actual  metre  ;  and  his 
example  was  closely  followed  by  certain  writers  of  artificial  prose 
in  later  ages,  especially  among  the  adherents  of '  Asianism  '  in  the 
third  and  following  centuries  h.c,  who  had  their  counterpart  in 
the  '  Euphuism  '  of  our  own  i6th  century'.  M 

The  figures  of  speech  characteristic  of  Gorgias  were  retained  ™ 
by  his   pupil,   the  eminent   rhetorician,    Isocrates 
i*ocr«te«  (436—338    B.C.).     Isocrates,    however,   unlike   the 

later  *  Asiatic '  adherents  of  Gorgias,  with  their  cramped  and  jerky 
sentences,  succeeded  in  expanding  the  unduly  concise  and 
monotonous  clauses  of  his  master  by  moulding  them  into  an 
ampler  and  more  varied  periodic  form,  in  which  metrical  and 
symmetrical  effects  were  diversified  by  meandering  melodies  of 
rhythm  and  subtle  harmonies  of  cadence.  A  very  short  specimen 
of  his  prose  may  here  be  quoted  from  the  latter  part  of  his 
I^u^ric  (§  186): — <t^VM^  ^*  ****  M''^V'?*'  ""^^  So^f  |  vomjv  riwi 
)(prf  vofiL^€LV^  I  Tf  ^wrra?  c^cik,  |  ^  TcA-cvn/craiTa^  Karaktitpitv,  \  Tovt 
iv  TMs  ToiouTots  cpyots  ofiuTttvtTavTa^ ;  The  style  of  Isocrates 
was  in  the  main  the  foundation  of  the  style  of  Cicero ;  and  the 
style  of  Cicero  ha.s  in  its  turn  supplied  the  languages  of  Europe 
with  a  model  for  some  of  the  most  highly  finished  forms  of  the 
ampler  types  of  modern  prose.  ■ 


I 


While  rhetoricians  of  the  Sicilian  school  of  Gorgias,  in  culti- 
vating a  semi-poetic  type  of  prose,  aimed  mainly  at  '  beauty  of 
language  *  (cvcVtia),  the  Greek  school  of  certain 
other  Sophists,  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicus  and 
Hippias,  aimed  at  *  correctness  of  language*  (op- 
Bomia)'.  Protagoras  classified  the  modes  of 
cus,  whose  style  is  parodied  in  Plato's  Pro/a^aras\ 


Protagoras 
Prodicus. 

Hippiaa 


ipeech 


'  Arist.  XAff.  iii  i ,  9. 

•  Noidcn,  Dif  Antike  KHHStprosa.  pp.  %i  f,  134  f,  786  f. 

•  Plato,  Pkaiiirus,  267  C  ;  Spcngcl,  Artium  Scrifiiorts^  pp.  40  f.     *  337  A- 
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Thrasyma- 

chuB  and 
Thcodonia 


Plato's 

G9»x>Ai  and 


dwelt  on  distinctions  between  synonyms ;  while  Hippias  aimed 
at  a  correct  and  elevated  style  of  expression.  Two 
more  names  may  be  briefly  noticed.  Thrasymachus 
ofCalchedon  (c,  457^400  b.c.)  marked  an  epoch 
in  Greek  prose  by  forming  a  style  intermediate 
between  the  'elaborately  artificial'  style  of  'I'hucydides  and  the 
'simple  and  plain'  style  of  Lysias,  and  became  in  this  respect  a 
precureor  of  Plato  and  Isocrates';  while  Theodorus  of  Byzantium 
1/412  B.C.).  who  is  regarded  as  a  prominent  rhetorician  both  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  introduced  some  novel  terms  for  the  subdivi- 
sions of  a  speech,  and  is  described  in  the  Phaedrus^  as  a  'cunning 
ipeech-wright'  (AoyoSaiSaAo?),  a  phrase  implying  mastery  in 
rhrtorical  artifice. 

I  The  two  dialogues  of  Plato  specially  concerned  with  rhetoric 
tfe  the  Gorgias  and  the  Phaedrtts,  In  the  former 
n  is  described,  not  as  an  art,  but  as  a  happy  knack 
acquired  by  practice  and  destitute  of  sdentific 
principle*.  In  both  dialogues  Plato  casts  ridicule 
on  ihe  writers  of  the  popular  rhetorical  treatises ;  but,  in  the 
PkiudruSy  instead  of  denouncing  rhetoric  unreservedly,  he  draws 
up  an  outline  of  a  new  rhetoric  founded  on  a  more  philosophic 
tttsis.  resting  partly  on  dialectic,  wliich  aids  the  orator  in  the 
Ktrnlion  of  arguments,  and  partly  on  psychology,  which  enables 
to  distinguish  between  the  several  varieties  of  human  charac- 

in  his  audience  and  to  apply  the  means  best  adapted  to  produce 
persuasion  which  is  the  aim  of  his  art*. 

The  hints   which    Plato   throws    out    in    the   Pfuiedrus  are 
tUborately  expanded  in  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle, 
specially  in  the  first  two  books,  which  deal  with     r^^^^^*" 
Jhe  modes  of  producing  persuasion.     In  the  first 

)lt  these  are  classified  ;  while  the  second  includes  (i)  *a  careful 

iysis  of  the  affections  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible, 
also  of  the  causes  by  which  such  affections  are  called  forth ; 

»  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  various  modifications  of  the 
character,  and  the  sort  of  arguments  adapted  to  each  '\ 


*  I>ion.  Hal.  de  adm.  vi  diundi  Dem,  c.  i  — .i. 
'  166  K.  »  463  H,  501  A. 

I*  Thompson's  Pk<udrm,  p.  xiv.  •  »*.  p.  xx. 
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The  first  two  books»  which  thus  deal  with  the  invention  ofl 
arguinents  (ctj/>co-tc),  are  followed  by  a  third  occupied  with  the  { 
two  other  parts  of  rhetoric,  style  (Xe^t?)  and  arrangement  (to^*?). 

The  third  book  includes  criticisms  on  the  poetic  style  of  Gorgias  (c.  j), 
defines  the  main  merits  of  style  as  jjerspicuily  and  propriety  (c.  fl).  touches  on 
•  metaphors '  and  '  epithets  *,  gives  examples  of  bad  taste  in  the  use  of  comp>oand 
or  foreign  words,  or  of  redundant  epithets,  in  prose  (c.  3),  and  disiinguubes 
between  *  similes '  and  '  metaphors ',  with  examples  of  the  latter  (c.  4).      Purity  ' 
of  Greek  depends  on  the  proper  use  of  connecting  words  or  clauses  {oO^dtcni), 
on  the  avoidance  of  periphrasis  and  ambiguity,  and  the  proper  use  of  gender 
and  numlxir.     As  a  general  rule,  every  written  compoiiition  should  be  easy  to 
read,  and  easy  to  deliver.     Therefore  it  must  avoid  all  excess  of  connecting 
words  or  clauitcsf  and    everything   that  is  difficult  tu  punctuate  (d  fir/  ^dtw 
^aoTi^at).     It  niu-*il  abo  avoid  zeugma  and  parenthesis  (c.  5).     Amplitude  of 
style  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  periphra-sis ;  cuncisene&s  by  its  avoidance. 
We  must  malte  our  meaning  clear  by  the  use  of  metaphors  and  epithets,  but 
we  must  avoid  the  poetical.     Amplitude  may  also  be  produced  by  the  nse  of 
the  plural  for  the  singular,  by  (he  rej^clitioii  of  the  article  before  the  epithet  as 
well  as  before  the  noun,  and  by  the  enumeration  of  negative  characteristics  ] 
(c.  6).      Propriety  of  style  may  be  attained  by  making  it  expressive  of  the  eroo-  ' 
tioas,inie  to  chancier,  and  appropriate  to  the  subject  (c.  7).     Prose  must  have  1 
rhythm,  without  metre.     The   first   paean   (-----)  supplies   on   appropriate 
rhythm  for  the  beginning  ;  the  fourth  (----)  for  the  end  of  a  sentence.      It 
is  best  to  end  with  a  long  syllable;  and  the  conclusion  must  be  made  clear, 
not  by  the  transcriber  or  by  any  marginal  mark  of  punaualion  {waf>aypa^n)t 
but  by  the  rhythm  (c.  8)-     I'rose  style  may  either  be  the  continuous  style  (X^ii 
€l(»tUrvt),   which  runs  on  with  a  continuity  supplied  by  connecting  particles 
alone,  a  style  like  that  of  Herodotus,  or  the  compact  and  periodic  style  (X/{(t 
KaT€irrpo.nii^prf).     The  period  must  be  neither  tiw  short  nor  too  long ;    if  \\ 
consists  of  several  clauses,  it  must  he  easily  pronounced  in  a  single  breath. 
The  clauses  may  cither  be  simply  parallel  to  one  another,  or  antithetically 
contrasted  ;  ten  examples  of  these  are  added  from  the  ranegyri<  of  Isocrste^.   I 
Besides  diritfcff-if   or  'contrast  of  sense*,  there  is  also  rapivuffti,  where  the 
two  parallel  clauses  are  equal  in  length,  and  wa^pj^utavi^  where    there  is  a 
resemblance  either  in  the  beginning  or  in  the  end  of   the  contrasted    words 
(c.  9|.     Among  graces  of  style  may  be  mentioned  *  metaphor'  {c.  10)  and  vivid 
personificaiioo  (c.  1 1).     The  written  style  is  different  from  the  style  of  dcbftte,    | 
whether  deliberative   {i.t.    parliamentary)    or   forensic     The    written  style  is    1 
precise;  that  of  debate  lends  itself  tu  effective  delivery.     Deliver)'  must  not  be    ' 
monotonous,  but  appropriately  varictl.     Deliljerative    s|>c3king  is  like  scene- 
painting :    before  a  large  audience  minute  details  are  useless.     The  forensic 
style  is  mote  precise.     The  'epideictic'  style  (that  of  encomium)  leads  itself 
l>cst  to  writing ;  its  aim  is  to  Ik  read  ;  next  to  this  is  the  forensic — The  rest  k^ 
the   bonk    is  concerned    with  the  arrangement  of  the   several    parts   of  the 
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ipaecb :— Mordinm   (r^oi^uov,    c    14),   narrative    {8irfyfiffi%   c.    16),   proofit 
(riffnit,  c  17),  ami  peroration  {4rlXoy<n,  c.   19)'. 

Aristotle  was  bom  at  Siageirus  in  ^'^4,  lived  at  Athens  from 
367  to  347,  was  tutor  to  Alexander  ^om  343  to  340,  returned 
to  Athens  from  335  to  323,  and  died  at  Chalcis  in  322.  The 
Jiitbruvfas  not  completed  before  338  ac.\  probably  not  before 
336'-  If  336  was  the  dale  of  its  completion,  the 
tathor  was  then  48  years  of  age,  and  a  new  interest  relations  to 
is  added  to  his  own  statt^ment  that  the  mind  is  in     Jwc"'"*"** 

Demoathenea 

its  prime  *  about  the  age  of  49  '*.  Possibly,  while 
writing  these  very  words,  the  author  was  himself  conscious  for 
«  moment  that  he  had  approximately  reached  the  prime  of  his 
own  intellectual  life.  The  year  338  B.C.  is  the  date  not  only  of 
tbc  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  but  also  of  the  death  of  *  that  old  man 
ela|ueni\  Isocrates,  who  eight  years  previously  had  urged  Philip 
to  levy  war  on  Persia  (Or,  5;  346  B.C.);  and,  after  the  battle, 
•rote  to  the  victor  rejoicing  that  many  of  his  own  hopes  were 
dready  fulfilled.  Notwithstanding  the  traditional  feud  between 
bocrates  and  Aristotle,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  latter  part 
<i  Aristotle's  first  residence  in  Athens,  both  were  inspired  with 
Macedonian  sympathies.  Moreover,  the  artificial  style  of  Iso- 
Ottes  lent  itself  readily  to  citations  illustrating  rhetorical  forms 
o(  ex[>res5tion.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  there  is 
no  author  from  whom  Aristotle  quotes  more  frequently  in  the 
^i0n£\  there  arc  as  many  as  ten  citations  from  him  in  a  single 
chipter*.  While  Isocrates  was  52  years  older  than  Aristotle, 
Ilc&ofiUieDes  was  his  exact  contemporary.  But,  although  Aristotle 
•■*  H  Athens  during  the  delivery  of  the  First  Philippic  (35  i )  and 
Ibc  Tkrei  Olynthiacs  (349),  he  never  illustrates  a  single  rule  of 
rttetoric  from  any  of  the  speeches  of  the  great  orator.  To 
Ucmosthenes  he  ascribes  an  isolated  simile,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  his  extant  sf>eeches*,  while  he  cites  the  saying  of  a 
minor  ornior,  that  the  policy  of  Demosthenes  was  the  cause  of 
toe  disasters  of  Athens,  as  an  example  of  fallacious  reasoning*. 
He  mentions  the  'orators  at  Athens,  and  Isocrates '\  and  (in  a 
piBB^  open  to  suspicion)  describes  hyperbole  as  a  favourite 
'  tt  13,  6. 


uj  9. 


*  ii  33,  18. 


•  U  14.  4. 


\U4,  3- 


11  34, 


til  17,  10. 
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figure  with  the  *  Attic  orators '^  He  quotes  striking  metjiphors 
from  speakers  such  as  Iphicrates  F-^ptines,  Cephisodotus,  Peitho- 
laiis,  Moerocies  and  Polyeuctus,  but  his  quotations  are  apparently 
not  derived  from  any  published  works,  being  rather  of  the  nature 
of  *  parliamentary '  anecdotes  from  the  everyday  talk  of  the 
Lyceum'.  He  illustrates  the  metaphorical  use  of  fiorfuai  from  an 
obscure  contemporary  of  Demosihenes*.  though  he  might  have 
illustrated  it  belter  from  Demosthenes  himself*.  It  is  not  entirely 
fanciful  to  suppose  that  Aristotle,  who  lived  as  a  foreigner  at 
Athens,  and  had  close  relations  with  Philip  and  Alexander,  may 
have  felt  a  sense  of  delicacy  in  exemplifying  the  precepts  of  rhetoric 
from  the  speeches  of  the  great  opponent  of  Macedonia.  He 
never  quotes  the  other  anti-Macedonian  orators,  Lycurgus  and 
Hypereides,  but  he  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  Macedonian 
orator,  Aeschines.  In  relation  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Athens, 
he  apparently  deemed  it  best,  as  a  foreigner,  to  remain  neutral. 
Of  the  Ten  whom  a  later  age  recognised  as  the  'Attic  orators', 
Isocrates  is  the  only  one  whom  he  quotes  by  name  ;  while  a 
passage,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  funeral  oration 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Lysias*,  is  quoted  by  Aristotle  without  the 
name  of  any  author  whatsoever*,  being  probably  written  by  an 
unknown  imitator  of  Isocrates. 

The  study  of  the  style  of  prose   in  the  Athenian  age  was 

mainly  connected  with  the  study  of  rhetoric.     The 

rh«oric^o'**'     prose  of  public  speech  was  the  first  to  attain  an 

prose  in  ajtistic  form,  but  other  kinds  of  prose  had  a  closer 

general  ' 

connexion  with  it  than  they  have  in  modern  times. 
In  the  domain  of  history,  the  style  of  Thucydides  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Sicilian  rhetoric  ;  and  the  historian  readily  resorts 
to  splits  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  political  opinions  of  the 
<lay,  while  he  employs  the  medium  of  a  dialogue  to  give  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  controversy  between  Athens  and 
Melos.  In  the  next  century,  two  prominent  historians,  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  were  both  of  ihem  pupils  of  that  trainer  of 
rhetoricians,  Isocrates,  The  criticisms  in  the  Rhctoru  are  not 
confined  to  the  criticism  of  speeches.     A  parliculaj  kind  of  prose- 


'  Ui  II,  i6. 

•  iii  10,  7. 


'  Cp.  Wlbunowitx,  ArisMiUs  %md  Atktn,  \  350. 


93,  H9. 


«fi6o. 


•  Hktt.  iii  10,  7. 
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tt^leu  there'  exemplified  from  Herodotus,  while  many  of  the 
precepts  apply  to  prose  in  general,  and  not  a  few  to  poetiy  as 
•cll.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle  downwards  literary  criticism 
fcrms  part  of  the  province  of  rhetoric. 

The  earlier  complete  work  in  Greek  prose  now  extant  is  that 
of  Herodotus  (484 — c,  425  B.C.),  who,  according  to 
the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  read  his  *  books  '  aloud  prowt^uthon 
to  the  Council  at  Athens  about  446-4  B.c.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian',  he  recited  his  history  to  an  enraptured 
■ndicnce  at  Olympia,  and  his  books,  which  were  nine  in  number, 
•ere  thenceforth  known  by  the  names  of  the.  nine  Muses.  The 
bwgnipbers  of  Thucydides  have  added  that  the  future  historian  of 
the  Pdoponnesian  war  was  himself  present  and  was  moved  to  tears 
t^thc  recital ;  but  the  story  is  generally  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
cradjl'.  Some  of  the  statements  of  Thucydides  on  early  Greek 
wvia  may  have  been  derived  from  Herodotus,  whom  he  appears 
lo  be  tadtly  correcting  in  his  account  of  the  affair  of  Cylon  and 
Ac  prerogatives  of  the  Spartan  kings'.  He  claims  that  his  own 
tondusions  on  the  early  state  of  Hellas  are  more  trustworthy  than 
thoie  derived  from  his  predecessors,  whether  *  poets '  or  '  writers 
*>'  prose",  but  the  only  historian  whom  he  mentions  by  name  is 
Heilinicus*.  Similarly  the  only  historian  named  by  Herodotus  is 
Hccataeus',  who  had  already  been  criticised  by  Heraoleitus  in  the 
'■'■Vbntcd  saying:  'much  learning  does  not  teach  sense;  else  it 
*  jiild  have  taught  Hesiod  and  Pythagoras,  and  also  Xenophanes 
Md  Hfxataeus'".  Thucydides  in  turn  was  studied  by  Demos- 
'^Htt,  as  is  clear  from  the  style*  as  well  as  from  the  matter"  of 
"'  speeches,  however  hllle  we  may  credit  Lucian's  statement  that 
^J^ontor  transcribed  the  work  of  the  historian  eight  times  over". 
Tne  styJe  of  iJcmosthenes,  again,  is  studied  and  criticised  by 


"9.  1-  '  ji^fian,  1. 

'  Dihtnumn*  Ufe  9/  Herodotm  {G.  V.  Cox,  184J);  and  Stein's  ed.,  p.  xxi. 
*  Hiac.  i  m6  ami  i  ao.  •  i  \%. 

or     On  •  Pfosc  Writings  in  Tducydides*  lime',  see  Thuc.  i.  ed.  Furbes, 
'   ii  i*jcic.  »  Fragmcni  i6v 

JUL  7»«^.  53.  54  it>cin.  J4  §  ,3);  cp.  BU»s,  Atr,  Ber,  \\\  i«  19.  37. 
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Aeschines',  who  quotes  a  series  of  harsh  metaphors,  which 
ascribes  to  his  opponent.     Lastly,  the  dialogues  of   Plato  w< 
studied  and  quoted  by  his  great  pupil,  Aristotle.     The  citat 
fall  under  four  heads :  either  {a}  the  name  of  Plato,  or  Socrates, 
is  added  to  the  title  of  the  dialogue  ;   or  (^)  the  title  alone  is 
given  ;  or  (c)  the  name  of  Plato  is  mentioned  without  specification 
of  any  particular  work  ;  or  (f/)  the  reference  is  in  general  terms 
and  in  the  plural  number,  introduced  by  phrases  such  as  *  certain 
persons  say'  or  ^ think',  where  some  particular  work  of  Plato's  is 
cither  certainly   or   probably   meant'.     The   evidence   of   ihescr 
citations  is  of  some,  importance  in  determining  the  genuineness  of 
the  dialogues  ascribed  to  Plato*. 

While  the  place   of  poetry  in   Athenian  education  was  du^ 
partly  to  a  belief  in  the  poet  as  a  teacher  and  as  a.^ 
inspired  being,  partly  to  the  fact  that  poetry  attain* 
an  artistic  form  at  an  earlier  date  than  prose  (besi<i' 
being  easier   to  commit   to   memory),  the   place   of  prose  ^^ 
distinctly  subordinate.     In  elementary  education  prose  appears 
■  have  been  partly  represented  by  the  traditional  fables  of  Aeso' 
^n  Plato's  J*haedrus^  Socrates  is  described  as  disparaging  reaA- 
and  writing   in   comparison  with    talking   and   memory;   but 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia^  we   find  him   unrolling  and   perusi^' 
with  his  friends,  *the  treasures  of  the  wise  men  of  old.  which 
wrote  down  in  books  and  left  behind  them'.    As  a  young  roan, 
had  '  heard  someone  reading  aloud '  a  book  of  Anaxacoras, 
hastened  to  obtain  it^     'Strains  written  in  prose*  and  'compO^^ 
lions  in  prose,  without  rhythm  or  harmony',  are  discussed  as 
as  poetry,  in  the  scheme  of  education  in  Plato's  Latvs^  bul  t^^  ^^ 
*  works  handed  down  by  many  writers  of  this  class'  (whelhei  <: 

prose  or  verse)  are  deemed  'dangerous',   while  a  discourse li*"*.^^ 
that  in  the  /mws  is  described  as  'inspired  of  heaven'  and  'exacli^^^:^' 
like  a  ix)em',  and  as  in  fact  an  appropriate    pattern    for  otH^ 
discourses  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  youth* 


PUce  of 
Prose  in 
education 


*  iii  166. 

*  Sec  the  Index  of  Bonltz,  and  of  HeitK. 
»  Zcllcr's  /y,i/(.,  54—77. 

*  Ar.  Birds,  471.  •  '74^. 
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Early  trans- 
mission of  the 
works  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle 


After  the  death  of  Plato  the  original  manuscripts  of  his 
dialogues  were  possibly  preserved  in  the  school 
of  !he  Academy.  For  eight  years  the  school  was 
under  the  care  of  his  nephew  and  successor,  Speu- 
sippus,  and  afterwards  fur  twenty-five  under  that 
of  Xenocrates,  who  was  succeeded  by  Polemon  and  others. 
Copies  of  the  original  mss  were  doubtless  made  at  an  early  date, 
and  some  of  these  may  have  been  transmitted  from  Athens  to 
Aleundria,  possibly  through  the  agency  of  Demetrius  of 
ilulcron'.  The  earliest  extant  Ms  of  any  part  of  Plato  has 
been  found  in  Egypt.  It  is  the  Petrie  papyrus  from  Gurob  in  the 
FaiyOm,  containing  about  12  columns  of  the  Phaedo^  being 
portions  of  a  neatly  written  trade-copy  assigned  to  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.C. ' 

On  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the  school  of  the  Lyceum,  with  the 
librar)'  of  its  founder,  remained  for  more  than  34  years  under 
the  control  of  his  successor  Theophrastus.  During  this  time 
Aiisiotles  pupil,  Eudemus  of  Rhodes,  wrote  to  Theophrastus 
fer  a  transcript  of  a  passage  in  the  Physics  which  was  missing  in 
his  own  copy  of  that  work",  and  doubtless  other  copies  of  the 
nasiers  manuscripts  were  in  circulation  during  his  successor's 
lifc-tirae'.  Theophrastus,  on  his  death  in  or  about  287  B.C.,  left 
his  own  library  with  that  of  Aristotle  to  his  pupil  Neleus,  who 
removed  it  to  his  home  at  Scepsis  in  the  Troad.  A  few  years 
Uter  the  town  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Aitalid  dynasty,  who  from  about  230  b.c.  began  to  found  a 
great  Library  at  Pergamon  to  vie  with  that  of  the  Ptolemies  at 
Alexandria.  The  heirs  of  Neleus  prudently  concealtid  the  mss 
in  a  Cellar,  awaiting  an  opportunity  for  sending  them  safely  out  of 


'  Grote's  Piato,  i   i32,    135,    169;   ctilicbccl   in   Zcllcr's  Platc^  S'~3>  ^^d 
*^  in  t^cnnperz,  PltUonische  Au/satz^^  ii  iSyy. 

'  See  p.  87;  ibe  origin*!  is  exhibited  in  ihc  British  Museum,  Caite  A.  \. 
Cp.  Mihaflyft  Purie  Papyri  (1891)  pi.  viii— x  ;   E.   M.  Thomjjson's  Palneo- 
^^/i  p.  110 ;   Kcnyon's  PaJaet'graphy  rf  Gk  papyri^  p.  59—63  ;   Klass  in 
-  ^tt   .„-!;:.  Gntihck.  \,  197  f;    Gomperz,  X  Ber.    Wimer  Akad.   cxxvii 
cncT.  Cuit.  Narhr.  (i8yi). 
..    .  .,<uMU,  \  ijfi;  Grole's  Piato,  i  140. 
*  iitaht,  Aris/fi^^fiat  ii  i— 166,  394  f;  Susemihl,  Cr.  LUt,  AUx,,  ii  199  f, 
i»4- 
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the  country.  The  Mss  had  thus  remained  in  their  possession 
for  more  than  150  years,  when,  about  100  b.c,,  they  were  bought 
by  Apellicon  of  Teos,  and  restored  to  Athens.  After  the  capture 
of  Athens  by  Sulla  in  86  B.C.,  they  were  transported  from  Athens 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  consulted  by  scholars  such  as  Tyran- 
nion,  Andronicus',  and  others;  but,  owing  to  long  neglect,  many 
of  them  had  become  illegible,  and  the  copies  made  after  they  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Apellicon  were  disfigured  with  unskilful 
conjectures  and  restorations.  The  above  story  of  their  fortunes 
is  told  us  by  Tyrannion's  pupil,  Strabo,  who  adds  that  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  'collect  books',  thus  setting  *an  example  after- 
wards followed  by  the  Kings  of  Egypt".  The  story  is  partly 
confirmed  in  one  passage  of  Athenaeus',  but  contradicted  in 
another*  carelessly  asserting  that  aii  the  books  of  Aristotle  in  the 
possession  of  Neleus  were  purchased  for  the  Alexandrian  library  by 
Ptolemy  II,  who  is  elsewhere  described  as  possessing  more  than 
1000  books  or  rolls  of  the  Aristotelian  writings*.  The  earliest 
extant  manuscript  is  the  papyrus  containing  Aristode's  Con- 
stihition  of  Athens^  found  in  Egypt  in  1890  and  ascribed  to 
about   100  A.D." 

Apart  from  Aristotle's  library  we  hear  of  no  important  collec- 
tion of  books  in  the  Athenian  age.  though  books  are  said  to  have 
been  collected  by  Polycrates  of  Samos,  by  Peisistratus  and 
Euripides^  and  by  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  the  *  tyrant* 
Clearchus  who  founded  a  library  at  the  Pontic  Heraclca  in 
Bithynia  t>efore  364  b.c/,  while  in  400  B.C.  'many  books'  arc 
mentioned  by  Xenophon*  as  found  in  the  cargo  of  some  vessels 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  In  or  after  the  first  century 
B.C.  an  incomplete  title  of  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  and  titles  of 
portions  of  Hellanicus  appear  by  the  side  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Crates,  Diphilus,  and  the  Me/eager  and  Akmaeon  of  Euripides,  in 

1  Addeil  in  Plutarch's  StJla,  16. 

■  Strabo,  pp.  608-9;  Gfote'is /Va/tf,  i  138  f. 

•  3 1 4  D — &.  *  3  B. 

'  Schol.  Arist.  3)  a  \i.     Cp.  Zeller's  ^m/«//c,  c.  iii,  uid  ^\cii\xl*%  History 
0/ the  Arist&teliaH  lyH/ings^  pp.  39 — 45. 

*  Complete  fncsimile  t.*iiited  by  Kenyon  (1891);  specimen  given  by  £.  M. 
Tbomp«on,  I.e.,  p.   MO*  '  Athen.  p.  3, 

■  Pholius,  BibL  itz6.  •  Anab.  vii  5,  14*  i 
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10  insoTpdon  conjecturally  supposed  to  contain  a  list  of  books 
presented  by  Athenian  youths  to  the  library  of  their gyrftnasiuM^ 
I'c  know  for  certain  that  too  volumes  were  annually  presented  by 
youth  of  Athens  to  the  library  of  the  jQ'MrtasiNm  called  the 
Pl(*imaio/r,  which  was  founded  at  Athens  early  in  the  Alexandrian 
m  (probably  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  and  was  visited  in  the 
Roman  age  by  Cicero'  and  Pausanias*.  But  in  the  Athenian  age 
ilklf,  it  was  not  so  much  the  books  that  the  Athenian  read  as 
ihe  words  that  he  heard,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  law-courts,  in  the 
groves  of  Academe  and  in  the  walks  of  the  Lyceum,  that  served 
to  complete  his  education.  In  the  language  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  '  it  was  what  the  student  gazed  on.  what  he  heard,  what 
be  oiQght  by  the  magic  of  sympathy,  not  what  he  read,  which 
(he  education  furnished  by  Athens '\ 

'  C.  /.  j4.  ii  991.  «  Dr  Finifnu,  v  i ,  i, 

'  L  J7,  1  (with  Fnucr's  nole).     Cp.  C.  A  A.  ii  465,  4C8,  478,  480.  482, 
V  fal  ^1^^  th  r^v  iv  UroXttuiU^  ^i^Xkod^Kiji',  and  Dittenberger,   De 
f^i'  f*    51  ;    Curtius,  S/atf(^ctt/ucA/i  fan  AthcHj  Ixxxii   3^8,   jSi  ;    and 
(jinud.  V Education  AthMientu^  p.  1 59  f. 
*  iht/mtaJ  SkttihiSy  p.  4a 


JArJ/A>  vvpci  H•C»M^AXA^JA^V>^ 

Af  rr<«A(  rA|AayolTr«Alr-rAfA'KC 

Aryrc  Ajri jfxrpffiJ-^eMH-arhJ|AAAw4 

lOM  THE  EARUEST    EXTANT    MS   OK  THE   PlIAEDO   Of    I'l.ATO, 

p.  83  A  (r.  350  B.C.);  P-  85  supra. 

(E.  M.  Thompson's  Palaeography^  p.  130.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  ETYMOLOGY, 


HerfMlotui 


We  are  told  by  Herodotus'  that  the  Phoenicians  who  came 
with  Cadmus  brought  with  them  the  letters  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet,  and  that  in  course  of  lime 
they  adapted  the  method  of  writing  them  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Greek  language.  In  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at 
Thebes,  Herodotus  had  himself  seen  three  tripods  inscribed  with 
*Cadmeiaii '  letters,  'for  the  most  part  resembling  those  of  the 
lonians'.  He  assigns  the  three  inscriptions  to  the  age  of  I^ius 
in  the  third,  and  to  those  of  Oedipus  and  Laodamas  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  generations  from  Cadmus*.  We  are  also  told  by 
Herodotus  that  the  lonians  who  lived  nearest  to  the  Phoenicians 
{e^.  in  Cyprus  and  Rhodes)  borrowed  the  Phoenician  alphabet, 
with  a  few  changes,  and  that  they  habitually  called  them  the 
'  Phoenician '  letters', — a  statement  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
found  near  the  Ionian  town  of  Teos*. 

Spelling  was  taught  by  means  of  a  series  of  syllables  combinin 
the  consonants  with  all  the  vowels  in  succession.  Fragments 
a  tile  have  been  found  in  Attica  bearing  the  syllables  ap  pap  yap 
80/),  tp  jffcp  y€p  Stp  etc/  The  comic  poet  Callias  wrote  a  *  letter- 
play'  (ypafxfiaTiKTj  rpayw^ta)  in  which  the  dramatis  personam  were 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  all  of  which  were  enumerated  in  the 
prologue,  with  a  separate  enumeration  of  the  vowels  at  a  later 
point.  The  play  included  a  spelling-chorus,  ^87}™  JA^^a  pa  etc., 
and  some  of  its  choral  arrangements   are  said  to  have   been 

'  vfiS.  a  V  J9— 61.  "  V  58. 

♦  C.  J.  G.  5044  =  /.  G.  A.  497  B  37  (c  475  B.C.),  *f  Ar...^rici>i'a  ^kk^c 
(Roberts,   Gmk  Epigraphy,  p.  170). 

•  PhiUst&r^  iv  ja?. 
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imiiatcd  in  the  Medta  of  Euripides  (431  b.c.), — a  statement  of  no 
value  except  as  an  indication  of  the  probable  date  of  the  play^ 
In  the  Theseui  of  Euripides  a  slave  who  could  not  read  was 
represented  as  describing  the  shape  of  each  of  the  characters  in  the 
name  of  6H2£Y£,  and  the  same  device  was  adopted  in  the  case 
of  ihe  same  name  by  Agathon  and  Theodectes,  while  Sophocles 
is  sud  to  have  represented  the  shapes  of  various  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  in  one  of  his  saiyric  dramas,  by  means  of  the  attitudes 
assuroed  by  a  dancer^  In  the  archonship  of  Euclcides  (403  r.c.) 
it  tras  ordered  at  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  Archinus  that  all 
/*^/fr  documents  should  be  written  in  the  Ionic  characters";  and 
the  'treaty  with  the  barbarian'  (commonly  called  the  'peace  of 
CimoD '  or  '  Callias ',  after  466  or  449  b.c.)  is  denounced  by 
jTbeopompus  as  a  fabrication,  on  the  ground  that  the  characters 
tteed  in  the  inscription  recording  it  were  those  of  the  Ionic  instead 
of  the  Attic  alphabet*.  The  fact  that  Euripides,  who  died  three 
before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  recognises  H  as  the 
>nd  letter  of  *  Theseus'  (as  above  noticed)  is  jjart  of  the  proof 
thit  the  Ionic  alphabet  was  in  literary  and  private  use  at  Athens 
fore  403  a.c. 

The  current  division  of  letters  (oTotx<«i),  as  may  be  inferred 
from  three  passages  of  Plato,  was  as  follows  : 
(») 'voiced'  or  'vocal'  letters  (^wnjcn-a,  vocaUs)^ 
our '  rowels  ' ;  (2)  *■  voiceless'  letters  (di^wm),  our  'consonants'. 
TV  latter  were  divided  into  (a)  letters  not  only  '  voiceless  '  but 
^'^t' 'without  sound'  (a^^wi-a  Koi  ui^doyya),  our  'mutes';  and 
<^t  letters  that  are  *  not  vocal ',  but  '  not  without  sound  '  ((^wMjfn-a 
^ov,  01!  fifyroi  yt  a^^«>yya),  /".(T.  A,  ft,  v,  p,  s,  afterwards  known  as 
swnivowels '  (ij/xt^oiva)*.  A  passage  in  the  Timacus*  mentions 
^(^  'teeth',  'tongue'  and  Mips'  as  producing  'the  river  of 
*f*cch  ',  which  is  '  the  fairest  and  noblest  of  all  streams '.  In  the 
Omtyius'  Plato  notices  that  the  only  letters  which  have  no  sjx.'cial 
lUmes  are  E,  Y,  O,  D,  thus  showing  that  the  names  epsihn^  upsHon, 


^  Cj».  Verrairs  Mtdra,  p.  xjuii. 

'  AUkd.  pi  453-4.  '"*  Suirfns,  i.v.  Zatdup  d^/u». 

•  lUrpriCfation,  s.t;  'ATTUfo/j  ypdutM^f. 

*  Cmiy/au*  ^'i4C\  PhiUbus^  iS  r,  r  (where  rd /i^aa  are  the 'semivowels') 
Tlaif,  -iox  B-  •  7*  D.  '  394  n. 
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omicron  and  omega  are  of  later  origin,  the  Greeks  in  this  age 
caihng  these  letters  ct,  v,  ov,  and  w.  The  name  epsUon^  or  *  simple  * 
e,  was  afterwards  introduced  to  distinguish  that  letter  from  the 
diphthong  ai,  and  similarly  upuion^  or  'simple'  v,  to  distinguish 
that  letter  from  the  diphthong  ot,  and  both  these  names  belong  to 
the  late  Byzantine  age,  when  f  and  at,  and  w  and  oi  respectively, 
were  pronounced  alike.  The  name  ome^a  is  also  late:  aX^  and 
n  (not  omega)  are  recognised  in  the  best  mss  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, iy*a  tlfii  TO  dXtfta.  koX  to  w',  and  in  Prudentius: — -'oA^  et  2 
cognominatus  ". 

The  earliest  trace  of  any  classification  of  words  is  to  be  found 
in  Plato.  '  Grammar '  was  at  first  regarded  mainly  as  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing';  but  it  al!(o  included  the  theory  of  the  nature 
of  sounds  and  of  accent,  with  questions  of  quantity  and  rhythm, 
and  in  these  respects  it  was  closely  connected  with  Musia 
With  the  classification  of  words  grammar  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
It  is  traditionally  held  that  Plato  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
between  the  Noun  and  the  Verb,  calling  the  former  ovofm  and  the 
latter  p^/ia.  But  the  correspondence  between  these  terms  is 
incomplete*,  and  the  distinction  drawn  by  Plato  between  oi'o/m 
and  p^/ia  does  not  answer  to  the  ^ramma/ica/  distinction  between 
Noun  arwi  Verb,  but  to  the  logical  distinction  between  Subject 
and  Predicate*.  This  is  true  even  of  the  passage  in  the  SophisUs*^ 
which  is  the  main  supfwrt  of  those  who  ascribe  to  Plato  the  first 
distinction  between  Noun  and  Verb  as  parts  of  speech.  Hefl 
there  says  :  — *  There  are  two  kinds  of  intimations  of  being  which  ^ 
are  given  by  the  voice ',  '  one  of  them  called  ovofiara  and  the 
other  p^^ara'i    *  that  which  denotes  action  we  call  ^17/ui  *,  '  thi 


»  .  * 


articulate  sign  set  on  those  who  do  the  actions  we  call  ovoyia 
succession  of  ovo^ara  or  pijfjuaTa  alone  is  not  discourse ' ;  'it  is  only 
when  they  are  mingled  together  that  language  is  formed  ".     jnjfJM 

'  Mayor's  /^rii  Grrek  Ktader,  p.  lii ;    Blass,   Pronunciaiicn  a/  Ancimi^ 
Gretk,  \).  10.  *  p.  6  suf>ra. 

*  Classen,  Dt  Gram.  Gr.  primerdiis  (1829),  [>.  45  f. 
'  Deuschle,  Du  Piat.  Spmckphihsophie  (1853),  p.  8  f. 

•  261  K. 
^  Cp.  TXrftf*-/.  306  D,  Symp.  198  B,  199  b,  Rtp.  340  e,  463  c,  464  A,  474  A^j 

563  c,  TifH.  49  E ;  also  Crai.  415  A,  431  R  (Deuiichle,  p.  9). 
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in  Plato  includes  every  kind  of  predicate.  Thus,  in  the  Craij/us\ 
AU  ^e<  (being  predicated  of  a  person)  is  called  a  p^tLo^  while  its 
derivative  At^cAos  is  an  oi'o^o.  In  later  times  Plato's  oi'o^a  and 
Ai7Mtt  were  regarded  as  grammatical  parts  of  speech,  and  the 
question  whether  this  division  was  meant  by  Plato  to  be  exhaustive, 
or  whether  the  other  parts  of  speech  were  only  omitted  because 
tbcyvere  comparatively  unimportant,  was  discussed  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Platonic  Questions*^  and  decided  in  the  latter  sense.  In 
Pklo  we  find  suggestions  of  the  distinction  afterwards  drawn  in 
grammar  between  the  Substantive  and  the  Adjective";  he  also 
recognises  Number*,  Tenses  of  Verbs*,  and  *  Active  and  Passive**. 

Moods  are  not  yet  mentioned,  but  Protagoras  had  already 
distinguished  in  rhetoric  some  of  the  various  modes  of  expression 
which  correspond  to  the  Moods  of  grammar'.  He  had  also 
divided  nouns  into  three  classes,  male,  female,  and  inanimate 
tffMv^).  a  classification  apparently  founded  on  a  real  or  natural, 
ind  not  on  a  grammatical  basis,  *  male '  and  '  female '  nouns 
denoting  male  and  female  persons,  or  distinctions  in  sex,  whether 
m  minkind  or  among  animals  in  general  and  things  inanimate 
induding  the  names  of  all  other  objects,  natural  and  artificial, 
fca!  and  abstract  This  last  class  contains  many  words  which  are 
grammatically  masculine  or  feminine,  but  the  classification  of 
Protagoras  can  hardly  be  identified  with  a  classification  of  nouns 
>s loasculine,  feminine  and  neuter.  Protagoras  uses  in  the  sense 
of 'classes'  the  same  term  (yen?)  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
in  grammar  to  denote  *  genders  ' ". 

In  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  we  find  a  few  traces  of 
speculation  on  the  origin  of  language.  Thus  Pythagoras  (yf,  540 
— Sio  B.c)  held  that,  next  to  'number',  the  highest  wisdom 
l*longcd  to  '  him  who  gave  things  their  names ".     Heracleilus 

'i99»,  *  Moralia,  ii  looS. 

•Cp.  kwi^pvuia  in  Parm.  131  A,  Saph,  125  D,  Phaedr.  338  A. 

^S»pk.  337  a,  •  Parm.  151  E,  1 56  a  ;  Sc/>h.  idi  D. 

'iSd/A.  21911;  Pkilehm  36  R.  Cp.  Dciischle,  pp.  10,  17,  iS;  Schomann, 
^ifkrr  vom  dfH  Urdtfknlm  (1861),  p.  1 ;  and  ^teinthal,  Sprachivissenschaftt 
**'«(.  »  p.  17. 

'Cope  hi  Jaum.  ef  O.  am/ S,  Pkil,  iii  48  f.,  and  on  Arist.  Rhet.  iii  5,  5 
^  IntrpJ,  p.  793.     Ar.  Clouds  65,9  ff.  may  be  a  satire  on  Protagoias. 

'W&  6fA*iara  rwf  irpAyttAffi  d4^Pot,  Proclu&  on  Plato's  Cratytus,  p.  f\\ 
"^1  I'mi^  O-"/'  i  J5;  Sleimhal,  p.   157  f. 
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{fl*  500  B.C.),  though  celebrated  for  the  obscurity  of  his  langu 
appears  to  have  laid  stress  on  linguistic  expression,  but  we  Imow 
of  no  scientific  enunciation  of  his  on  this  subject.  He  is,  how- 
ever, known  to  have  held  that  words  existed  naturally  (^uaci). 
Words,  he  said,  were  not  like  the  artificial,  but  like  the  natural 
itnages  of  visible  things;  they  resembled  shadows,  and  reflexions 
in  water,  or  images  seen  in  mirrors'.  Democritus  (460 — 357  B-C.) 
described  the  names  of  the  gods  as  their  *  vocal  images".  H 
contemporary  Hippocrates  {c,  460 — 359  B.C.)  called  names  *ordi 
nances  of  nature'  (<^i'<Ti09  i/o/ioflcnj/iara) ;  and  Anlisihenes  [fl. 
400  B.C.)  wrote  on  names  and  on  language  in  connexion  with  bis 
dialectical  theories'".  But  our  knowledge  of  these  speculations  is 
very  imperfect.  In  the  case  of  Plato  we  have  more  material  for 
forming  an  opinion,  but  even  here  there  is  much  that  is  confused 
and  perplexing.  It  was  said  of  Plato  that  he  was  the  first  to 
speculate  on  the  nature  of  'grammar'^;  and  some  of  the  passages 
on  language  in  his  dialogues  have  been  collected  by  Stobaeus*, 
but  all  these  are  of  less  importance  than  the  dialogue  known 
the  Cratyius. 


\ 


In  the  CraiyiM  there  are  three  inierlociuors  holding  difTerenl  \'iews  as  10 

the  nature  and  nrigin  of  language-  (1)  Hkrm(k;rnes  hoUU  that  language  is 
cenventtomih  and  that  all  nnnie^  have  tbeir  origin  in  convention  ami  mutuai 
agreement  (^wtf^mj  kqX  o/toXtryJa,  384  D);  like  the  names  of  slaves,  they  may  be 
given  and  altered  at  pleasure.  (8)  Cratylus.  a  follower  of  Heraclcitub.  holds 
that  language  is  na/wm/,  and  that  every  name  is  either  a  true  name  or  nut  r 
name  at  all ;  he  cannot  conceive  of  decrees  of  imitation ;  a  word  is  either  the 
perfect  cxpresiion  of  a  thing  or  a  mere  inarticulate  sound.  (3)  SocRATlu 
takes  up  an  intermediate  position,  holding  that  language  is  founded  on  natwe^ 
bat  modified  by  ioftt'eniion*.  In  his  view  *  language  i?  conventional  and  also 
natural,  and  the  true  conventional-natural  is  also  the  rational  ;  it  iir  n  work 
of  chance  but  of  art ;  the  dialectician  is  the  artificer  of  words,  and  the  IcgislaU 


'   Aromonius  on    Aristotle,  4ie  Juterp.    p.    34  B   Aid.,  quoted   by  Lend 
Sprathphihsepkit^  i  11  f;  cp.  Plato,   Theaet.  ao6  l) ;  Sleinlhal.  pp.  171, 

*  <i7dX^ra  ^wv^ra,  Olymptodorus  on  t*lato,  Pkiitbhs,  p.  143  ;  Stcinl 
p.  182. 

'  Zellcr's  yVtfA'.  p.  in  f. 

*  Favorinu.s  ap.  Diog.  Laerl.  ill  I  19,  ^^^  wp&ros  iBtdtprfirt  t^s  yp<kfjkftATt 

•  81  89  14—16  {PhiUbm,  p.  186  :   Tk€a€t.  flo«  B;  Sophist,  r(i\  d). 

•  Lewis  Campl*el],  Encyd.  Brit.  cd.  9,  s-v,  Plato, 
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givBUthoniy  to  them'*.  Words  are  the  expressions  or  imitaiions  of  things 
by  menu  of  sound.  In  the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  etymologies,  Socrates 
is  replied  by  Jowett  as  '  ridiculing  the  fancies  of  a  new  school  of  s(>phi.st.s  and 
puamarianv* :  but,  *when  the  fervour  of  his  etymological  enthusia>ni  has 
tUted*.  he  cmls  ^  he  begant  wiih  *a  rational  explanation  of  language'. 
'  Havmg  explained  compound  words,  by  resolving  them  into  their  original 
elcmoita,  he  prijceeds  to  analyse  simple  wQr<Is  into  the  lellen>  of  which  tliey 
Jtre  OMnpOboed '.  He  SuppoMrs  words  to  be  formed  by  the  imitation  ol  idco-s  in 
Mwnii&;  he  also  recognises  the  effect  of  time,  the  influence  of  foreign  ]an^uagc*>, 
the  desire  of  euphony...;  and  he  admits  a  certain  element  of  chance'*.  He 
ST*,  appirently  in  irony,  '  my  notion  is,  that  wc  may  put  in  and  pull  out 
kflen  II  pleasure  ami  alter  the  accents,  and  we  may  make  wordi^  into 
acnttBccs  and  sentences  into  words  *  (399  a).  The  name  Avdpuwoi  (he  adds)  is 
in  point,  for  a  letter  has  been  omitted  and  ihe  accent  changed  ;  the 
nal  meaning  being  6  ava$pC>v  d  dtrwirtv — '  he  who  looks  up  at  what  he 
Ue  oliscrves  in  a  more  serious  mood  that,  in  speaking  of  the  go<ls,  we 
only  speaking  of  our  names  for  them :  —  *  the  truest  names  of  the  gods  are 
^^Oft  »hJch  ihcy  give  themselves,  but  these  are  unknown  to  us*  (400F). 
Inquiring  about  the  human  names  of  the  gods,  he  makes  many  fanciful 
NCgolkrtts,  the  only  one  which  can  be  accepted  being  his  derivation  of  the 
Buie  of  Pallas  drd  too  wAXktat  rd  liw\a  (407  A).  He  suspects  thai  certain 
*ords  "^hich  cannot  be  explained  with  the  help  of  Greek  alone,  must  be  of 
fcwiga  origin,  *for  the  Greeks,  especially  those  who  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  barbarians  often  borrnw«l  words  from  them.  Consider  whether  this 
rJ^is  not  foreign  ;  for  it  is  not  easily  brought  into  relation  with  Greek, 
ihr  ['hrygians  may  he  observed  to  have  this  same  word  slightly  inHected, 
i«u  u  ihey  have  O^tap  and  <n)rff,  and  many  other  words'  (409  i>>  410  a). 
%uk\^\^K\  and  6<^\\(i»  (4(7  c)  he  considers  '  foreign  *  words;  but  'the  idea 
the  tjrcck  language  and  that  of  the  barbari.ins  could  have  had  a  common 
a  never  entered  bis  mind'*.  After  propo>ing  sume  far-fetched  etymo- 
he  dcuses  himself  by  adding  'you  must  remember  that  all  language  is 
;«ocea  oi  disguise  or  triiiisition  ;  and  letters  are  taken  out  and  put  in  at 
and  twisted  and  twirled  about  in  the  lapse  of  ages — sometimes  for 
of  euphony'  (4I4C).  Again,  '  mere  antiquity  may  often  prevent  our 
words,  aTlcr  all  their  complications;  and  we  must  remember  that, 
fai  we  carry  back  our  analysis  of  words,  there  must  be  some  ultimate 
«!«■«»  which  can  l>e  no  further  analyse*!  '  (421  D,  e).  'Secondary  names 
e  their  lignificancc  from  the  primar)-;  how^  ihcn,  do  the  primary  indicate 
ling?"  (41a A).  'The  only  way  in  which  the  body  can  express  anything 
^"^imUaiwn  ;  and  the  tongue  or  mouth  can  imUate  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 


*  Jowett's  Piaio^  i  6n*  =  »57'. 
'  **.  p.  624',  159*. 

*  ib.  p.  Gj^'.  «59*. 

*  Mw  MuIIct's  Z«/«w,  i  13a  (1866). 
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body.  What,  then,  is  a  nunc  ?  A  name  is  not  a  musical  or  pictorial  imit 
tion,  hut  an  imitation  of  that  kind  which  expresses  the  nature  of  the  ihii 
and  ia  the  invention  not  of  a  musician,  or  of  a  painter,  but  of  a  namer'  (4: 
A-E).  *'Thc  way  10  analyse  names  will  be  by  going  back  to  the  ieuers,  or 
primaiy  elements  of  which  tiicy  are  composed.  First,  wc  classify  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  ami.  when  wc  have  Icamt  the  letters  singly,  we  shall  learn  10 
know  them  in  their  various  combinations.  We  may  apply  letters  to  the 
expression  of  objects,  and  form  them  into  syllables;  and  these  again  into 
words  (434  C-K).  1  mean  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  aHcirMts  formed 
language.  Whether  llie  primary  and  secondary  elements  arc  rightly  given,  ia 
a  question  which  we  can  answer  by  conjecture  alone.  Kut  still  we  hold  that 
the  method  which  wc  are  pursuing  is  the  true  and  only  method  of  discovery. 
Otherwise  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  VoiS  ex  machina^  and  say  that  *  the 
gods  gave  the  first  lumes,  and  therefore  they  are  right  * ;  and  this  will  ])erhap^H 
be  our  best  device,  unless  indeed  we  say  thai  the  barbarians  arc  older  than  wij^| 
and  that  we  leami  of  ihcm.  or  that  the  lapse  of  ages  has  cast  a  veil  over  the 
truth  '•  (4J5  A-K).  Primary  words  which  Ho  not  admit  of  derivation  from 
foreign  languages  *  must  be  resolved  into  the  letters  of  which  they  arc  com- 
posed, and  therefore  the  letters  must  have  a  meaning.  The  framers  of  language 
were  aware  of  lliis :  they  observed  that  a  was  adapted  to  exprcK  size  ;  ij 
length  ;  o  roundness  ;  »  inwardness ;  ^  rush  or  roar  ;  \  liquidity  ;  7\  the  dcten-^ 
tion  nf  the  liquid  or  slippery  element :  t  and  r  binding  ;  ^,  ^,  0-,  (,  wind 
cold,  and  so  on  '  [476  C-437  d). 

'Plato's  analysis  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet',  says  Jowett*.  'shows 
wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  language '.  *  In  passing  from  the  gesture' 
of  the  body  10  the  movement  of  the  tongue',  he  **makc-&  a  great  step  in  the 
physiology  of  language.  He  was  probably  the  first  who  >aid  that  '  language  is 
imitative  sound  ',  which  is  the  greatest  and  deepest  truth  in  philoli^y".  But 
convtHtiOH  has  its  influence  no  less  than  imitation.  * /mUatioH^^  says  Plato, 
'is  a  poor  thing,  and  has  to  be  supplemented  by  tonvtntion,  which  is  another 
poor  thing;  althougli  1  quite  agree,  that  if  we  could  always  have  a  perfect 
correspondence  of  sound  and  meaning,  that  would  be  the  most  perfect  furm  of 
language'  (435 C-D). 

Plato.  It  will  be  ol^erved,  is  a  sup^njrter  of  what  has  since  been  called  the 
onomatopoetic  theory  of  language.  '  He  was  probably  also  the  first  who  made 
a  distinction  between  simple  and  com|x>und  words...;  but  he  appears  to  have 
l>een  wholly  unaware  of  the  difference  between  a  root  and  a  termination'". 
The  dialogue  may  have  been  In  pan  *  a  satire  on  the  philolt^cal  fancies  of  the 
day*';  the  author  may  have  been  ridiculing  'the  arbitrary  methods... which 
were  in  vogue  among  the  philologers  of  his  time'',  but  this  is  uncertain. 

The  etymological  ^peculalions  of  PhUo  in  the  Cratyius  were  regarded  wi 


rten- 


»  Jowett's  /Vd/fl,  i  p.  646', 
"  W.  p.  646*,  a84>. 
*  ib.  p.  627',  761'. 


»*.  p.  615*.  j6o*. 
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nsfta  bf  Dionysiiis  of  Kalicania£su&  and  by  Plularch,  but  Uiey  are  now 
gOKnUy  Imtcd  as  too  absurd  to  be  taken  Kriously.  Schlcicrm.ichcr  describes 
u  *i  viluble  dUcovery  of  modem  times*  the  view  that  Plaio  meant  all  or 
UKitf  d(  hift  etymologirs  a&  mere  parody  and  caricature.  This  view  is  accepted 
)7  SiftllbuuD.  Brandis,  ZcUer'  and  others  ;  but  ifi  op|>o&e«l  by  Grutc',  who 
hcrt  (1*  cliewherc)  appear*  to  take  an  unduly  literal  and  prosaic  view  of  the 
fligbi3  of  fancy  and  the  play  of  humour  which  are  among  the  most  con^ta^t 
cKincteriktics  of  Plato'*  manner.  But,  if  we  do  not  accept  Plato's  etymo- 
logic u  uiteiuled  ii>  be  taken  seriouhly,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
uant  tbcm  a«  mere  caricatures  of  the  etymological  speculations  of  his  day. 
'Tbc  position  which  he  takes  up  in  the  CrcUylus  is'  (as  suggested  to  me  by 
Dr  Henry  JackMn)  ^a  definite  one,  and  <icriously  maintained.  He  hold.s  that, 
whntts  the  ng^ihcance  of  names  is  determined  by  custom  and  convention, 
de  B&mcs  themselves  have  their  origin  in  attempts  to  represent  vocally  the 
tUap  Mgni6ed  by  them.  For,  secondary  names  are  derived  from  primary 
nuBa,  ud  primar)'  names  arc  conMructed  (mt  of  rudimentary  sounds,  which, 
10  lirtue  uf  the  action  uf  the  organs  used  in  producing  them,  are  naturally 
wiiWe  for  the  representation  of  certain  rudimentary  processes  and  states : 
*4-  ^  letter  ^.  in  virtue  of  the  movement  of  the  tongue  in  producing  it, 
^>ptopriatdy  represents  movement.  But,  to  all  appe.itance,  he  wiiihes  to 
KSgcft  (t)  that,  portly  because  from  the  beginning  there  was  in  names  an 
uhilnry  clemenL,  partly  because  in  the  course  of  time  names  have  l^cn 
comipted  and  dlsguisnl,  their  origins  are  lost  in  obscurity;  and  [i)  that, 
ioaauich  u  nunes  could  at  best  represent  the  views  of  their  makers,  they 
cannot  be.  as  the  lleradeiteans  seem  to  have  thought  them,  guides  to  truth. 
U»ould  appear  then  that  Plato  attache**  no  value  whatever  to  the  p;ulicular 
ctmotogies  offered :  and,  as  in  hisi  wilder  flights  he  ironically  appeals  to  the 
auhoiity  of  Euthyphro  (396  d),  it  may  well  be  that  in  this  port  of  the  exposi- 
lioa  U»cre  is  a  satirical  element.  Moreover,  Plato's  interest  in  the  general 
<)>Btkra  almut  the  origin  of  language  is  subordinate  to  his  interest  in  the 
t^my  GFf  ideal  nmtics,  which  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue  he  opposes  to  the 
^)tC*tt  of  Cmtylus.  that  things  arc  to  be  studied  in  their  names'*. 

Tile  dialogue  has  been  discussed  by  .Steiatlial,  whu  maintains  lliat  Plato 
^v^itt  by  assuming  that  words  exist  as  a  product  of  uaiure,  but  ends  by 
Wdaig  that  they  exist  as  the  result  of  emn^wtion^.  This  view  is  confessevlly 
tippved  to  the  scholiostic  tradition,  as  represented  by  l^roclus,  who  makes 
•«0  4  iBpp<irteT  of  the  natural  origin  of  language";  but  the  views  may  be 
•^WKfledby  regarding  Plato  as  holding  an  intemictiiatc  position  between  the 
lof  M'tmr;  and  convmiitm.    U  has  also  been  discussed  by  many  others*. 


PUie^  p.  sijn.  '  /Yii/i»,  ii  <ii9 — 539. 

f^  See  also  Dr  Jackson's  Praeleclion  on  the  Cratylus,  hjo6. 
^*S^AttfifS€/$uMa/t,  i'  107,  150.  ^  ik  16H. 

*'/.  Dittrich  (Berlin)   1841  ;    Schaarschmidt,   /iheinisfhts   Afuseum,   xx 
^"^356,  Albcni,  ib.  ui  iSo — 209,  xxii  477 — 499,  Lchrs.  ib.  xj^ii  436—440; 
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hcsl  perhaps  by  Deuschic',  and  (from  ihe  compaotive  philologist's  poini 
of  view)  by  Benfcy*.  It  is  a  Hialof^c  of  endurinR  interest  as  (he  ea.rlicsl 
attempt  at  a  philosophy  of  language,  hut  language  is  here  (as  elsewhere)  in 
Plato's  view  subonlinate  in  importance  to  dialectic.  lis  general  leaching 
seems,  in  Zeller's  opinion,  |o  Ih:  summed  up  in  the  conclusion  that  *  we  must 
give  up  seeking  in  words  a  knowledge  of  things*  (435  I>-436l>,  438c);  'we 
muRl  turn  our  attention  not  to  names,  but  to  the  things  themselves*  U39A. 
440 C),  and  'acknowledge  Ihe  dialectician  to  be  .superior  lo  the  maker  ot 
language'  (589 A- ,^90 e)'.  Similarly,  it  has  been  shown  by  Mr  D.  D.  Henlh 
in  \.\\z  Jottiiial of  Pkiloh^  (xvii  t93-i[8)  that  I'lato's  sketch  of  the  theory  of 
nomenclature,  and  his  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  Heracleitcan  school,  is 
entirely  'subordinate  lo  the  clearly  expressed  conclusion': — 'A  scientific 
nomenclature  as  perfect  as  possible  might  suffice  for  teaching  the  truths  of 
nature-  But,  inasmuch  as  names  are  but  ima(;es,  and  therefore  necessarily 
im}>erfect  representations  of  things,  the  surest  way  is  the  study  of  the  ibings 
themselves;  and  therefore. ..a  knerwUdge  of  the  truth  nf  things,  tttde^endentiy 
oiquirtd,  is  a  ntifssary  prdimhiary  to  thf  formation  of  siuh  an  apfiroximaUfy 
pn-ftft  nomrrtilnturf  *  (p.  193)-  On  the  question  how  far  Plato  is  serious  in  hb 
et)'molog)es  taken  in  detail  Mr  Heath  holds  that  'Plato  had  no  thought  of 
pntpuundiiig  an  elaborate  history  and  onalyvis  of  the  Greek  loi^ua^*,  and 
that  this  part  of  tiic  dialogue  may  be  comparc<i  to  the  myths  in  other  dialf>gues, 
described  by  Grnle  as  'fanciful  illustraituns  invented  to  expand  and  enliven 
general  views'  (p.  )oO. 

The  controversy  as  lo  the  origin  of  language  long  continued.  Arislollc 
rejected  the  opinion  that  words  existed  naturally,  and  held  that  their  meaning 
was  purely  conventional  (/V  Jnterp.  c.  i  and  4) ;  Epicurus,  that  wonls  eusted 
al  Rrsi  naturally,  and  afterwards  conventionally  (tf/irct)'.  The  Megarion 
philosopher,  Diodorus,  took  the  side  of  convention,  and,  by  vray  of  asserting 
his  right  to  invent  a  language  of  bLs  own.  himself  called  one  of  his  slaves  dXXA 
MT^.  ami  gave  the  others  arbitrary  names  from  other  Greek  particles'.  The 
Stoics  on  the  other  hand  traced  the  ori^^in  of  language  to  nature*;  and  the 
same  view  was  held  by  the  Roman  grammarian  Nigitlius  Figulus  (d.  45  B.C.), 
as  wc  team  from  Aulus  Gellius  (x  4),  who  describes  the  question  as  one  which 
was  much  debated. 


Luckow  (Trcptow)  1868;  Hayduck  (Brcslau)  and  Dreykorn  (Zweibriicken) 
1869;  also  by  Stcinhart  in  his  ProUgomena^  Susemild  in  hb  G€HttiKhe\ 
Entwickelung,  \  144 — 174,  and  Ch.  Lcnormant  in  his  Owim/vf/d/r^  (Athens)^ 
1861. 

>  Die  Platonischt  Sprachphitasophii  (Marburg),  1851,  pb  8j. 

*  Gottingtn  Ahhandiuttgen^  xii  (1866),  189 — 330. 

*  JCellcr's  Piato,  p.  114. 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  x  75;  I*ucr.  v  1017  f. 

*  Ammunius  on  Arist.  di  Interp,  p.  103,  ap.  Lersch,  i  44. 

*  Origen,  contra  Cein$m^    \  34  <Lerscb,  i  46). 
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.\risioile*s  irtarise  on  Poetry  includes  an  analysis  of  the  parts 
of  speech  and  other  grammatical  details  (c,  20),  and 
a  passage  on  the  gender  of  nouns  (c.  21).  Probably 
both  of  these  i^assoges  are  inierpolations.  In  the  former  a  'letter' 
is  defined,  and  letters  divided  into  vowels,  semivowels  and  mutes 
(^njfiTa,  ^fuf^va  and  a4>*^ya) ;  a  noun,  a  verb,  and  a  Connecting 
w^rd  (oT.'i'&cr^iw)  are  also  defined  ^  and  'inflexion'  (irrolo-is)  is 
described  as  belonging  to  the  noun  and  the  verb,  and  expressing 
•of,  'to',  or  the  like,  or  the  relation  of  number,  or  that  of  *  mode 
of  address''.  In  the  Z>f  Jntcrpntatione  K\\\t  verb  in  the  present 
tense  is  the  p^/^a,  and  the  other  tenses  are  its  vy^ti%^  and  else- 
»SeTe  the  wrowtis  of  a  nriun  include  even  adjectives  and  ackerbs. 
Inronuast  with  irrwcrt?,  the  nominative  is  called  tX^o-ts '^  •Various 
cases  are  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  but  their  numbefand  their 
names  are  still  undetermined  ^  In  addition  to  *  Active  and 
Faasive'  Verbs,  those  subsequently  known  as  *Neuter'  and 
Mieponent*  are  now  recognised  for  the  first  time  *./The  symbol 
<»f  the  lough  breathing  distinguishing  oroi  *  boundary '  from  OP02 
'mountain'  is  called  by  Aristotle  a  irapaoTy^oK  \  the  former  word 
being  probably  written  as  ^OPOS-  The  writings  of  Heracleitus  are 
dtsrribed  as  hard  to  punctuate  (SuierTttat)",  but  the  only  mark  of 
punctuation  actually  mentioned  by  Aristotle  is  the  iropaypa*^!;',  a 
short  horizontal  dash  drawn  below  the  first  word  of  the  line  in 
'tiich  the  sentence  is  about  to  end.  It  is  from  this  ancient 
symbol,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  we  give  to 
^  sentence  itself,  or  to  a  connected  group  of  sentences,  the 
rum^f  3  *  paragraph*. 

/The  only  parts  of  speech  that  Aristotle  recognises  in  the  first 
<K»pter  of  the  Cufri^orUs  are  ovofui.  and  prjfMXL,  the  Noun  and  the 
^'wh.  In  the  Rhetoric''  and  the  Probions*  he  makes  incidental 
'^tion  of  (TwScff^xot,  a  term  including  conjunctions,  connecting 
l»^les  and  even  connecting  clauses.  In  the  treatise  on  Poetry  '" 
b^  is  also  made  to  mention  ap^/w  (Pronouns  and  Articles),  but  we 


'  Steinthal.  1=  366  f.  *  Classen,  64  f. 

*  ^walbe's  ^flVrof  (1838).  p.  92.  "  Soph,  Et.  177  *  3. 

*^A(/.  iii  5.  *  Rhtt.  iii  8.  *  iii  5  and  13. 
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are  assured  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus '  that  only  three  parts 
of  speech  were  recognised  by  Aristotle,  and,  for  this  and  ot! 
reasons,   the  chapter  in  question  is  best  regarded  as  an   inti 
polation. 

In  the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  language  Aristotle,  as 
already  observed^,  is  an  adherent  of  'convention'  and  not  of 
'nature'.  The  terms  constituting  a  Proposition  are  declared  by 
Aristotle  to  be  a  Noun  in  the  nominative  case  as  Subject,  and 
a  Verb  as  Predicate* ;  and  the  Verb  is  distinguished  from  the 
Noun  as  connoting  time*.  While  Plato'  regards  the  Propositi 
as  composed  of  the  'tvofia.  and  the  /''v/ia  (having  no  other  ter 
than  these  for  Subject  and  Predicate),  and  expresses  affirmatioi 
by  ^00-19  and  negation  by  a^ro^trcc,  Aristotle  has  a  technical  te 
not  only  for  affirmation  (»eaTa<^a<ris)  and  negation  {av6<fiami)  and 
for  negative  Noun  and  Verb,  but  also  for  Subject  (to  v-n-oKtCfityw) 
and  for  Predicate  (tu  ita-njyopt>vfi(vo%')''.  *  Subject'  is  in  fact  the 
modern  form  of  subjedum,  the  late  I-atin  rendering  in  Martian 
Capella'  of  the  term  first  found  in  Aristotle, 
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The  further  developement  of  the  terminology  of  (Irammar  was 
reserved  for  the  Stoics  of  the  third  and  following 
centuries  B.C.*     Meanwhile,  the  Peripatetic  School 
carried  on  the  Aristotelian  tradition  by  the  special 
study  of  the  histor)'  and  the  criticism  of  Literature.     Our  sur\'ey 
of  the  Athenian  age  may  here  conclude  with  a  brief  mention  of  a 
few  of  the  members  of  that  School.  ^_ 

Heracleides  Ponticus  of  Sinope  {fl.  340  b.c.)  had  been  a  pupS^f 
of  Plato  before  he  became  a  pupil  of  Aristotle- 
piitiSri****"  ^^^ilt-'  bis  philosophical  works  were  soon  forgotten, 
his  grammaiica!  and  literary  writings  long  survived. 
He  wrote  on  Rhetoric  and  Music,  and  also  on  Poetry  and  Poel 
on  Homeric  problems,  on  the  age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  on 
Homer  and  Archilochus,  and  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  One 
of  his  works,  entitled  y/Ki/i/4aTwa,  may  have  touched  on  questions 
of    literary    criticism.     The    excerpts    €k    twv  'H^xixAct&n;    ircpi 

.,6.        I 


*  D*  Camp, 

c.  a.            » 

P- 

96  supra. 

3 

Grocc's 

AnsMlt, 

*  De  /uterp. 

16^  3. 

s 

Soph. 

2«l 

f. 

*  lA  lOif;  i 

:p.  Sleinlhal, 

r* 

183  f.  3 

«f. 

'  iv  *( 

Si. 

Chamacleon 


AristoxenuB 


Theophrastui 


roXcrcuv^  are  portions   of  an   abridgement   of  the  iroA.tT€UM  of 

fAristotlet  now  ascribed  to  Heracleides  LenUtos,  an  Alexandrian 
^grammarian'  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philometor(i82-i46  b.c.)*. 
A  feUow-counir)"man  and  a  rival  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  named 
Chamaeleon.  wrote  on  Homer,  Hesiod,  Stesichorus, 
!?appho,     Anacreon,     Lasus,     Pindar,     Simonides, 
Thtspis  and  Aeschylus ,   also  on  the  eariy  history  of  Tragedy 
and  on  Ancient   Comedy*.     The    Peripatetic    School    included 
Atistoxenus  of  Tarentum,  the  leading  authority  in 
Ihe  ancient  world  on  Rhythm  and  Music  {fl.  318 
&.!-),  who  wrote  on  the  History  of  Music,  and  on  Tragic  dancing 
and  Tragic  poets,  besides  biographies  of   Pythagoras,  Archytas, 
^wmtes  and  Plato  *. 

The  critical  study  of  prose  style  was  continued  by  Aristotle's 
successor,  Theophrastua  of  Eresos  in  Lesbos  (372- 
tSy).  Among  the  ten  works  on  rhetoric  ascribed  to 
him  by  Diogenes  Laertius'  was  a  treatise  On  Style  (ir«pi  A«f««K), 
still  extant  in  the  lime  of  Cicero.  He  is  expressly  named  in 
^  Cicero's  Orator  in  connexion  with  the  style  of  Herodotus  and 
^H^ucydides  (§  39),  the  four  points  of  excellence  in  style  (79),  the 
j^Wftixm  of  prose  (172,  228),  and  the  use  of  the  paean  (194.  218); 
■^Ic  Several  passages  may  probably  be  traced  to  him,  e.g.  that  on 
delivery  and  its  effect  on  the  emorions  (55).  on  beauty  of  diction 
'^)imd  on  moderation  in  the  use  of  metaphor  (81).  To  Theo- 
pfcrastus  we  also  owe  the  division  of  style  into  the  '  grand  ',  the 
'fiiun',  and  the  *  mixed  '  or  '  intermediate  ',  adopted  by  Cicero  in 
ft  30,  21.  In  the  Augustan  age  his  treatise  on  style  is  either 
^•pressly  quoted  or  otherwise  noticed  in  several  passages  of 
IHonysius  of  Halicamassus',  and  is  possibly  the  source  of  other 

'  Grafenhan,  /.r.,  1  63  f,   360;    Classen,  /.r.,    p.    B ;    Miiller,  F.  H.   G.  it 
'fli-w;;  Christ.  6V.  Lift.  %^w^\  also  Unger,  RAati.  Afus.  xxxviii  481  ff; 
^'K  Breslaa.  1884  ;  Schrader.  Pttihl.  xliv  336ff;  HoUinger,  PHiM.  liv,  Ivi; 
^^  Kuuock.  1897  :  Susemihl,  Lit.  AU'x.  i  ,soi  5. 
[^  Athen,  406  ft;  Chriitl,  §420*;  Kopke,  Berlin,  18116. 

*  Huller,  ii  j6i — lyi ;  Christ,  %  411*;  Hubncr,  BiblicgraphU^  p.  1 1. 

'  V  fG—jio.     Cp.  Kiil>e's  Bonn  Diss.  1890. 

^^C«mf,  \fu  Dt  Lyiia,  14.  De  Dem.  3,  De  Isotr.  5;  cp.  Theophr. 
"''V"-iU93 — 96  Wimmer,  and  the  present  writer's  ed.  of  Cic.  Orator^  p.  Ux. 
"^ '  n^tt  00  1 79 ;  also  Rabc,  De  Theophr,  ntpi  U^m  (Bonn).  1890. 


passages  where  his  name  is  not  mentioned  *.  Theophrastus  also 
wrote  A  work  on  Comedy".  He  and  his  school  appear  to  have 
discussed  the  question  whether  by  parts  of  speech  oi-o^a  and 
fr^fia  alone  were  meant,  or  whether  they  also  included  a^}$pa  and 

0■LT5«<T/i■0i^ 

Among  the  younger  pupils  of  Aristotle  was  Dicaearchus  of 
_.  ^  Messana  (347-287  b.c),  the  author  of  an  important 
work  entitled  /iio?  rijv  EAAoSo?.  It  was  the  first 
attempt  at  a  history  of  civilisation,  tracing  the  'Life  of  f'»reece ' 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  age  of  Alexander.  It  included  an 
account  of  the  geography  and  history,  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  countr)*,  be:sides  embracing  music  and 
poetry  in  its  extensive  range.  Treatises  on  Constitutions,  such  as 
those  of  Pellene,  Corinth  and  Athens,  menrioned  by  Cicero*,  may 
have  either  formed  part  of  this  work  or  served  as  materials  for  it; 
while  that  on  ^musical  competitions'  may  have  belonged  to  & 
larger  treatise  on  *]Jionysiac  contests  '.  His  name  is  assigned  to 
certain  Arguments  to  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  and 
those  on  the  A/ctstis  and  Medea  are  still  extant.  He  also  wrote 
biographies  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
besides  treating  of  the  leading  poets  in  the  course  of  his  great 
work  on  Creece.  He  did  much  for  the  study  of  (ireok  geography, 
and  his  maps  were  known  to  Cicero*;  but  he  was  much  more 
than  a  mere  student.  He  measured  the  altitudes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  he  appeared  as  a  public  speaker  at 
the  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athens,  and  at  the  Panhellenic  festival 
at  Olympia*. 

A  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  Praxiphanes  of  Rhodes  or  Mytilene 
{ft.  300  B.C.),  was  one  of  the  first  to  i>ay  special] 
attention  to  *  grammatical '  studies  in  the  //Vt-naryj 
sense   of    the    term*.     His    interests    included    history,    poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  literature.     H^ 


Prajriphftnet 


'  \}iitt\et  {D.  H.  de  Imitatiimt,  18N9,  p.  1 4 1 )  say<t  of  Dionystu^t :  *noni 
clocutionis  acstima»(lae  ThcophM^io  pterumque  dcb«t  \ 

'  Allien.  261  L>.  '  Siiiipliciit^  on  Ari>l.  Cattg.  fol.  8,  ed.  Vcii. 

rid  AtTiiMHi,  ii  3.  *  lb.  vi  2. 

•  Muller,  /'.  //.  G.  ii  215—153;  Christ,  841*^;  Hubner.  p.  13. 
'  p.  7  iUpra. 
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wislhe  first  to  suggest  the  spuriousness  o^  *Mc  beginning  of  the 
ordinary  text  of  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days  on  tlie  ground  of  its 
cjmiision  in  the  earlier  mss  ;  and  he  also  criticised  the  opening 
words  of  Plato's  Timiuus.  His  work  on  poetry  was  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  Plato  and  Isocrates  ;  and,  probably  be- 
tween 2gi  and  287  B.c,  he  counted  among  his  pupils  Araius  and 
CtiUimachus'. 

All  the  members  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  whose  names  hav*? 
hitherto  been  mentioned,  belonged  by  birth  to  other  lands  tnin 
Attica.  They  had  come  from  Italy  and  Sicily,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  and  from  the  islands  across  the  Aegean,  to  find  a 
iknophic  training  of  the  most  varied  kind  in  the  city  which  was 
school  not  nf  Oreece  alone  but  also  of  the  (ireek  world  in  its 
sense.  ^Ve  now  turn  in  conclusion  to  the  name  of  one 
»ough  he  was  the  son  of  a  freedman  only,  was  neverthe- 
Attic  birth,  and  rose  to  the  highest  political  position  in 
Aihem,  and  even  in  his  fall  was  a  most  appropriate  intermediary 
the  transmi-ssion  of  the  learning  of  Athens  to  the  new  city, 
lich  Alexander,  the  victorious  ad\'ancer  of  Greek  civilisation  in 
the  distant  East,  had  founded  early  in  330  B.C.  on  the  western 
|;e  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

IKimctrius  of  Phaleron,  who  was  born  about  354-348  B.c  and 
after  283,  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and 
in  his  public  career  about  324.    For  a  period  of     p^,^)^"'**'^ 
years  {317 — 307)  he  ruled  with  distinction  at 

05   Regent   for   Cassander.     As  an   incident  of  literary 

it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 

iutions  by  rhapsodists  into  the  theatrt  of  Athens'.     After  his 

m  307  he  fled  to  Thebes,  and,  ten  years  later,  in  297.  left 

Egj-pt,  where    he  attained  great   influence   at    the   court    of 

»leiny  I,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  towards  the  founding  of  the 

^lojndrian  Library'.     Having  urged  Ptolemy  I  not  to  appoint. 

'my  Philadelphus  as  his  successor,  Demetrius  was  naturally 

">hed  from  Alexandria  when  Philadelphus  became  sole  ruler  in 


'  Sutonihl.  i   i44f;   cp.   Prellcr,  De  Praiifhane  (rS4i»  in  AuigewiihUe 
V"'v  (1864):  also  articles   in  Htrma  xii  ,^76  f  (WilaniowitzJ,   xiii  46  f 
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383.  Besides  his'^ttunferous  political  and  oratorical  works,  he 
wrote  on  the  //ijid-tai'd  the  Of(vssej\  collected  the  Fables  of  Aesop, 

and  drew  up.  A^chromilogical  list  of  the  Archons  of  Athens.  In 
his  treatise,  d/f-  Rhetoric  he  told  the  story  he  had  heard  from 
Deinostht?nt:b'  himselff  on  the  way  in  which  the  orator  had  in  his 
youth  ■G9rrected  the  defects  of  an  indistinct  delivery';  the  work 
a!sQ'"HielUded  details  as  to  the  birth  of  Isaeus  and  the  death  of 
Jsoi^tes,  and  as  to  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  architect 

.  ^Ftiihon  described  the  construction  of  his  naval  armoury  in  the 
•.'jjresence  of  the  people^     The  treatise  Trtpi  ipfirjvtia^  which  bears 

.*-  his  name  belongs  to  a  later  age.  His  pubhc  speeches  are  only 
represented  by  inadequate  fragments  ;  we  have  therefore  to  rely 
mainly  on  Cicero  for  our  knowledge  of  his  oratorical  charac- 
teristics. He  is  described  as  the  leading  representative  of  the 
*  intermediate '  style,  which  combines  the  minimum  of  force  with 
the  maximum  of  charm  ;  his  diction  was  marked  by  a  placid 
[»moothness,  and  Mit  up  by  the  stars  of  metaphor  and  metonymy", 
More  florid  than  Lysias  and  Hypereides*,  he  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  decline  in  Attic  eloquence  which  followed  the  death  of 
Demosthenes*.  In  the  history  of  Scholarship  he  marks  the  close 
of  the  Athenian  and  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  age,  serving 
a  link  between  the  first  capital  of  Circek  culture  and  the  second, 
in  so  far  as,  after  holding  a  prominent  position  in  the  oratorical 
and  political  world  of  Athens,  he  prompted  the  founding  of  the 
famous  Library  of  Alexandria. 

'  Plut,  UfOi.  CM.  ^  Cic.  i/t  Or.  i  63. 

*  Orafor,  ^  91  f.  *  Brutus,  aS*. 

•  /Htroti.  lo  Cic.  Orahr^  p.  xxxiii.  Cp.  ChrUl,  f  434*;  Susemihl,  i  135 — 
144. 
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■RSEK  Scholarship  was  fostered  in  Alexandria  under  the  rule 

of  the  earlier  Ptolemies.     It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 

Soter,  who  had  Ijeen  satrap  of  Egypt  from  332  to  305  B.C.,  and 

was  king  from  305  to  285,  that  l>i:metrius  of  Phalcron  gave  the 

yn\  impulse   towards   the   founding   of  public    libraries    in   the 

[rptian  capital  {c.  295  n.c.)'.     Ptolemy  Soier,  who  had  in  vain 

ivited  Theophrastus  and   Menander  to  settle  in    Alexandria, 

enirusted   the   eduLation    of    his    son    and    successor    Ptolemy 

liladelphus  (285-247)  to  the  poet  and  scholar,  Philetas  of  Cos, 

iftd  lo  the  philosopher,  Straton,  the  successor  of  "i'heophrastus  ; 

and  ihe    monarchical    city   of    Alexandria    took    the    place    of 

tieriKKTatic    Athens   as  the  literar)-  centre  of  the   (ircek  world. 

riy  in  the  Alexandrian  age  literary  institutions  of  the  highest 

iponance  were   founded   in   the   city  of  the    Ptolemies.     The 

foundation  of  the  (ireat  Library  in  particular  was  probably  due  in 

le  first  instance  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  acting  under  the  advice  of 

ictrius',  but  the  credit  is  often  assigned  to  Philadelphus,  who 

ly  have  continued  and  completed  his  father's  designs ',  though 

was  himself  mainly  interested  in  zoology'.     Philadclphus*  is 

credited  with  the  foundation  of  the  splendid 

of  learning  known    as   the    Movcrfioi',   '  the 

iplc,  or  home,  of  the  Muses ',  which  is  described  by  Strabo, 

'  Sasemihl,  O'esfAuA//  der  sxhxhiukm  I.ttta-iUur  in  tier  AlexmtdriHeneit 

WiUmowii/,  Antigonoi  ivtt  A*irj'j/«,  p.  J91,  and  Kuii>er  (Uirechl)  1894 
,•*»  Empirt  of  the  IHntfmieSy   1895,  p.  91). 

•  Saccmihli  i  6—7. 

♦  Uioilonis.  iit  36,  .(  f  (MahJifly,  /u-.,  p.  1 2**  f  |. 
'  AtJicn.  105  C.  B. 
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who  visited  Alexandria  in  24  b.c.,  as  forming  part  of  the  royal 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  as  including  a  covered  walk,  an  arcade 
furnished  with  recesses  and  seats,  and  a  large  building  containing 
a  common  hall,  in  which  the  Scholars  who  were  members  of  the 
Mustum  met  for  their  meals.  This  learned  body  had  endowments; 
and  its  president^  nominated  by  the  government,  was  called  *thc 
priest  of  the  Museum  ".  The  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  Scholars  was  apjjarently  on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  a  satirical 
ijpoei  of  that  age,  I'imon  of  Phlius  (writing  about  230  b.c.)i 
I  humorously  called  it  a  'bird<oop  of  the  Muses".  It  is  among 
'  the  attractions  of  Alexandria  mentioned  by  Herondas^  immediately 
after  the  Oti^y  dScA^oiv  t«/i<i'M,  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of 
Philadelphus  and  his  sister  and  wife,  Arsinoe  II,  who  (as  we  now 
know)*  died  in  270  «.c.*  It  had  some  points  of  contact  with 
the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum.  The  name  recalls  the  Platonic 
brotherhood,  or  ihiasos^  with  its  common  cult  of  the  Muses  in  the 
*  groves  of  Academe ',  as  well  as  the  '  Museum  '  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Theophrastus* ;  while  its  covered  walk,  or  peripatoi^  is  no 
less  suggestive  of  still  earlier  memories  of  the  Peripatetic  School. 
But  we  may  realise  its  character  still  better  by  regarding  it  as  a 
kind  of  prototype  of  a  College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  its 
common  hall  for  dining  and  its  cloisters  and  grounds,  and  with 
some  provision  for  the  endowment  of  research.  The  members  of 
the  Museum  probably  received  annual  stipends;  but  whether  the 
Library,  as  in  an  English  f^ollege,  was  part  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Museum,  is  unknown,  though  it  was  probably  very  near  them.  ■ 
We  are  also  unaware  whether  there  were  any  arrangements  for  f 
instruction.  Even  500  years  after  its  foundation  it  is  eulogised  by 
Philostratus  as  a  society  of  celebrities^ ;  in  the  following. century  ^ 


Kttl  4l4Spat^  «ai  oIkop  ^iyti»,  ir  tf  to  avvolTtor  rurf  ft.fTtx&i'Ttitp  tov  Mofotiou 

*  Quolcfl  un  i>.   103.  "■'  i  31- 

*  Mahaffy's  PtoUinaic  Dynasty^  p.  79.  C]>.  Rheiu.  Afm.  liii  +64. 

*  For  jxtrtraiis  uf  Plolemy  Soter  (an'l  Bercnike  I)  xwX  also  of  Ploletny 
Philailelphus  and  Arsinoe  II,  sec  coin  tnsctil>etl  OEON  AAEA<t»nN 
on  P*  M5'  *  Uiog.  Laeit.  v  51. 

'  Vit.  Saph.  i  13,  5  r^dTffta  ,Ai7UTrTfa  (iryKaXoura  rovr  i»  rdff'p  tj  yj 
eXXoTJ/tovt. 
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the  quarter  of  ihe  cily  where  it  lay  is  described  by  Ammianus 
Marcelltnus  as  'having  long  been  the  home  of  eminent  men", 

*hile  the  last  who  is  actually  named  as  a  member  of  the  Museum  is 
the  celebrated  mathematician  and  neo-platanist  Theon  {ft.  380  a.  d.), 
the  father  of  the  noble-hearted  and  ill-fated  Hypatia  ^d.  415  a.d.). 
his  in  connexion  with  the  pathetic  story  of  her  life  that  the  old 
associations  of  this  memorable  haunt  of  Alexandrian  scholars  and 
poets  have  been  happily  characterised  by  Kingsley : — ^School 
after  school,  they  had  all  walked  and  taught  and  sung  there, 
beneath  the  spreading  planes  and  chestnuts,  figs  and  palm  trees. 
The  place  seemed  fragrant  with  all  the  riches  of  (ireek  thought 
and  song**. 

ll»e  other  literary  institutions  of  the  eariier  Ptolemies  were  the 
two  libraries.  The  larger  of  these  is  staled  to  have 
been  in  the  Bntchtiotu  the  N.E.  quarter  of  Alex- 
andria, and  was  probably  very  close  to  the  Museum'.  It  has 
hovfcver  been  conjecturally  placed  in  the  wesUrn  half  of  the  city, 
S.R  of  the  Hcpiastadion,  about  400  yards  from  the  <  Ireat 
Harbour,  and  to  the  north  of  the  main  street,  which  was  lined 
with  shady  colonnades*  and  extended  ft)r  nearly  four  miles  from 
the  N.E.  to  the  S.>\'.  of  Alexa^d^ia^  *  There  it  towered  up,  the 
Wonder  of  the  world,  its  white  roof  bright  against  the  rainless 
Wuc:  and  beyond  it,  among  the  ridges  and  pediments  of  noble 
Mdings,  a  broad  glimpse  of  the  bright  sea". 

The  smaller  Library,  sometimes  called  the  *  daughter-library  *, 
*asin  the  Rhakdth^  the  S.W.  quarter,  near  the  temple  of  Serapis 


The   Library 


'  nil  i6«  (liuturmitn  prne^tanliitm  hominuin  ilomicilium.  The  Museum 
""Itht  Libraries  of  .Mexandria  have  l)een  ihc  theme  rif  several  monographs, 
^^RitKhl  {Opmcuhu  i  if),  Parihey,  and  Klipin:!.  all  in  1838,  and  by  G611 
t86\  VVcnigvr  187?,  and  Count  1M79;  they  have  also  l)een  discussed  by 
Cttntmi,  ^ir/j,  iii  580 (;  Bernliardy.  Gr.  Lit!,  i  537 — ?4i^;  Suicmihl,  i.(.\ 
I'«Ibi,  Gr.  Hist,  iv,  c.  14;  Mahaffy's  Empire  of  the  Ptolcmi^s^  91 — 99;  and 
Uailrl.0  in  Pauly-Wiisowa,  s.v.  BibJi\uheken^  409 — 414. 

•  ffypatia^  c.  1.  *  Susrmihl,  i  336. 

*  Amtidcf,  ii  450  Uittd.,  iw  rtfi  firydXi^  Spofit^  ti^  xard  rdi  ffrodr. 

'  Cpw  Dxifltiko,  in  Paiily-Wissowa,  s.v.  HihHotJuken,  p.  411.  Similarly 
l*^!i\  map  of  1898.  reprotluced  in  Mahaffy's  Hgypt  under  the  PtoUtnaic 
^^pnt!t]t,  ptli^  ihe  Mnscum  in  the  middle  uf  the  Neapolis,  and  south  of  the 
f-injornan,  with  the  Public  Gonlcns  lielwccn  the  Museum  and  the  main 
■trm;  hut  this  aeems  too  far  west  from  the  Brucheiun  and  the  Koy&l  Palace. 
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and  'Pompey's  Pillar',  and  not   far   from   the    Mareotic   lake, 
which  extends  behind  the  spit  of  land  on  which 
of  the      ^^    Alexandria  was  built.     It  is  this  Library  which  is 
Sertpeum  doubiless  intended  by  the  rhetorician  Aphthonius 

(end  of  cent,  iv),  when  he  mentions  it  in  the  course 
of  his  glowing  descri])tion  of  the  *  acropolis '  of  Alexandria.  The 
description  has  a  twofold  interest,  firstly,  because  it  appears  to 
imply  that,  by  the  time  when  it  was  written,  an  *  acropolis'  bad 
been  formed  on  the  rising  ground  surrounding  the  Serapeum'; 
and  secondly,  because  the  Librar)'  is  stated  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  a  temple  and  with  certain  colonnades,  and  both 
of  these  are  among  the  characteristics  of  ancient  libraries'. 

The  completion  of  the  Library  of  the  Serapfum^  like  that  of 
the  (Ireat  Library  of  the  Brttcheion^  may  be  ascribed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  It  was  also  Philadelphus  who,  according  to  the 
'Letter  of  Aristeas',  quoted  by  Josephus",  caused  the  Law  of 
Moses  to  be  trani^lated  into  Tireek  by  a  commission  of  learned 
Jewish  elders,  thus  l>eginning  the  version  known  as  the  Septuagittt^ 
probably  projected  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter*.  To  the  reign 
of  Philadelphus.  and  to  ahtnit  the  year  255  B.C.,  belongs  the 
settlement  of  a  Cireek  colony  in  the  newly  reclaimed  and  greatly 
enlarged  oasis  of  Lake  Moeris,  now  known  as  the  Kaiyftm.  The 
Hellenic  culture  of  that  district  is  attested  by  the  numerous  papyri 
there  discovered  by  Mr  Flinders  Petrie  in  1889-90.  including 
portions  of  the  Phtiedo  and  Laches  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Antiope  of 
Euripides,  ascribed  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.* 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  Zoilus  of  Amphipolis,  whose 
name  is  proverbial  for  the  bitterness  of  his  criticisms  on  Homer, 
is  wrongly  assigned  to  the  age  of  Philadelphus,  who  is  described 

*  Cp.  Clem.  Alex.  Frotrep.  p.  14  Sylburg. 

*  Aphlhuniit:<,  Progymttaswttta^  c.  11  {t  107  \V«Ije>,  wapt^oMfuprrak  W 
miKol  rC)¥  ffToCir  ffSoi^f,  ol  fi^f  rafdai  yfytryifAivoi  roU  /J/(9\«i,  toU  0t\ororMVir 
dytifTK/i^iHH  ifH\o<To<ff«ty,  aqi  s-dNix  aira<rai'  fit  ^fottrfar  rq%  aotptat  iinxipofTtf,  ol  H 
roi'T  irdXoi  rifMv  Idpi'^^vot  t^oOf.  ^H 

^  A$tt.  Jiui.  \ii  1-  ^1 

*  Suseinihl,  i  6  (note)  and  Swele*s  fnirwi$utum  to  tlu  Creek  0*4  TfSttrnttNt, 
pp.  V— 38,  5  JO. 

"*  M.iliaffy's  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies^  pp.  156.  180  ;  Kenyon,  PaJato^ 
of  Creel:  papyri^  ]>.  6  f.     Cp-  Feuiimile  on  p.  87  supra. 
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in  Vitnivius'  ss  having  listened  to  his  criticisms  with  silent 
contempt,  and  also  as  having  caused  him  to  be  crucified  for  his 
(aim.  Zoilus  the  critic  is  now  regarded  as  identical  with  Zoilus 
the  rbetohcian,  and  his  true  date  is  determined  by  the  fact  that 
the  rhetorician  was  a  pupil  of  Polycraies,  an  earlier  contemporary 
"f  hocrates,  that  his  rhetorical  writings  are  said  to  have  been 
studied  by  Demosthenes  in  his  youth  (c.  365  B,t:.),  and  that  he 
crmposed  a  historical  work  ending  with  the  death  of  Philip 
I356  u.c).  He  accordingly  flourished  between  the  above  dates. 
Tht  description  of  his  fierson  in  Aelian',  his  short  cloak,  his  long 
bard  and  his  closely  shaven  crown,  are  suggestive  of  a  Cynic 
His  pupil  Anaximenes  was  also  a  pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  ;  it 
ns probably  in  sympathy  with  the  Cynics  that  he  attacked  Plato; 
likt:  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  he  also  attacked 
Iwrmles;  and  above  all  he  signalised  himself  by  attacking 
Hixner.  His  criticisms  on  Homer  filled  nine  books,  and  the 
*iesignation  Homeromastix^  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  a  nick- 
uamc  \jX.  the  anther,  may  possibly  have  been  the  title  of  the  work. 
It  riKludcd  an  encomium  on  the  ill-used  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  critic  remarked  that,  as  soon  as  Odysseus 
M  been  cursed  by  the  Cyclops,  he  was  abandoned  even  by 
fii*  guardian-goddess  Athene*.  The  companions  of  Odysseus, 
ilocribed  by  the  poet  as  *  weeping*  when  turned  into  swine  by 
Cirtc,  he  ridiculed  as  '  whining  porkers " ;  he  satirised  the 
pcffea  symmetry  with  which  Odysseus,  in  his  contest  with  the 
Ciconcs.lost  exactly  six  men  from  each  of  his  ships"';  he  criticised 
ihc  p(»et  for  describing  Achilles  as  bidding  Patroclus  'mingle 
^tnjnger  drink*  for  the  Achaean  envoys".;  Apollo,  as  making  the 
innocent  mules  and  dogs  of  the  Achaean  camp  the  first  victims  of 
i^'i  pestilential  arrows' ;  and  Zeus  himself,  as  weighing  the  Fates 
ia  a  pair  of  scales'.  Like  Plato",  he  found  fault  with  the 
inordinate  grief  of  Achilles  over  the  death  of  Patroclus'".  He 
■iIao  carped  at  the  description  of  Athene  causing  *  the  fire  to  blaze 


'  ^sef.  vii.  ^    Var,  f/ist.  x\  lo. 

'^oL  on  '  Plato's '  JJipparchm,  p.  1  ay  l>. 
SCf^tflM  t>MioiiriVi  (nTpi  D^oi'T,  9  S  14)>  *  OJ.  ix  60. 

^/  ix  303.  '  //.  i  50.  •  //.  xxii  totj. 

■A^388a.  i«  //.  xviii  21. 
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from  the  head  and  shoulders'  of  Diomedes',  to  the  peril  of  that 
hero's  life,  and  i>f  Idaeus  * /car//«  his  stately  chariot'',  when  he 
might  have  cst'raped  more  easily  (if  that  indeed  had  been  his 
object)  by  remaining  in  it.  He  attacked  the  statement  that  'the 
spirit  fled  away  beueatU  the  ground,  like  smoke  '*t  whereas  smoke 
rises  upwards.  Like  Chrysippus,  he  charged  Homer  with  combin- 
ing a  plural  verb  witli  a  singular  noun  in  //.  t  129,  Zcvs  hwTL,  and 
was  refuted  by  Aristarchus,  who  pointed  out  that  the  right  reading 
was  S<pcri  (the  contracted  form  of  the  3rd  Person  Singular  of  the 
Subjunctive  Aorist  SoJj/a*),  as  in  Od.  i  i68»  irarifp  dwoSt^tv*,  But, 
in  comparison  with  the  attacks  on  the  poet's  invention,  the  attacks 
on  his  grammar  are  rather  rare.  A  confused  legend  preserved  by 
Suidas  makes  the  assembled  Oreeks  at  Olympia  indignantly  drive 
him  from  the  festival  and  fling  him  down  from  the  crest  of  the 
Scironian  clifTs, — which  are  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian 
games.  One  or  two  of  his  criticisms  on  Homer  (those  on  IL  i  50 
and  ix  203)  happen  to  be  identical  with  those  to  which  Aristotle 
replies  'm\.  his  treatise  on  Poetry  (c.  35).  In  the  Alexandrian  age 
the  first  to  answer  his  attack  on  Homer  was  Athenodorus^  the 
brother  of  the  poet  Aratus\  while  in  Roman  times  he  is  described 
by  Ovid  as  owing  his  name  and  fame  solely  to  his  en\ious  det 
tion  of  the  merits  <>\  Homer : 

"  \\\^c\\\wm  niagni  livor  detreclat  Honien  : 
quiiiquiit  cs,  ex  Ulo,  Zode,  nomea  habcs*'. 

To  return   to  our   Immediate   subject,    the   number  of 
comprised  in  the  two  Alexandrian   Libraries  is  variously  staled. 
We  are  informed  that,  in  reply  to  a  royal  inquiry,  it  was  stated 
Demetrius  of  Phaleron  (about    285    B.C.),   that    it  was  alread 
200,000,  and  that  he  would  soon  bring  it  up  to  5oo,ooo^     In 
the  time  of  Callimachus  (c.  310 — c,  240  B.C.),  the  larger  Librar)' 
contained   400,000    v<ilumes,   including   several    works   in   ea 

»  //.  V  7.  "^  IL  V  10. 

•  //.  xxiii  100.  *  Cobct,  Mise.  Crit.  339. 

•  SuNcmihl,  t  293.  note  y). 

•  Jyemed^  AmaHjy   3^5  (cp.    I'ope's  Essny  on  Cn'ticisM,   4650   nnd    the 
sequel  to  1.  i>4  in  the  lirM  draft  of  the  poem).     On  ZoTlus 
Aristarchi  studiit,  -Joa  7".  and  Hloss,  Att.  Ber.  ii-  373-8; 


1^ 


ir)' 

1 


q). 


Fastis  iii  380  f,  485. 

'  *  Arisleas'  ap.  Eu>eh.  Prtup*  Ev,  viii*  p.  350  a. 
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volume, and  also  90,000  separate  works'.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fint  Century  b.c.  the  number  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  "^  The 
smaller  Librar)'  comprised  42,800  volumes',  which  were  probably 
comparatively  modern  mss  with  each  roll  complete  in  itself  \ 

The  Ptolemies  are  said  to  have  resorted  to  many  ingenious 

devices  with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  treasures  of  their  Libraries. 

We  arc  told  by  Cialcn '  that  the  numerous  vessels  which  entered 

lilt  harbour  were  compelled  to  surrender  any  mss  which  they  had 

on  board,  and  thai  the  owners  of  these  mss  had  to  rest  content 

with  copies  of  the  same ;  these  mss  were  known  as  ra  U  ttAowp, 

wd  among  them  {according  to  one  version  of  the  story)  was  a  ms 

of  a  book  of  Hippocrates  brought  to  Alexandria  by  the  physician 

^tnemon  of  Side  in  Pamphylia*.     Galen  is  also  the  authority  for 

L^e  stot)' already  quoted'  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  official  text 

of  the  three  great    tragic    poets   of    Athens   was    secured    for 

AJeumdria  by  Ptolemy   Euergetes,  />.   either  the   first   of  that 

n4me  (247 — 222  kc),  or  the  second",  also  known  as  Ptolemy 

Ph}>con  (146 — 117  b.c.).     The  keenest  rivalrj-  arose  between  the 

royal  patrons  of  learning  at  Alexandria  and  Pergainon.     It  is  even 

lared  that   one  of  the    Ptolemies,   probably  Philadclphus,  pro- 

btbitcd  the  export  of  paper  made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrus^  and 

thus  led  to  the  use  of  skins  of  animals  as  materials  for  A\Titing  in 

the  reign  of  the  Fergamene  prince,  Eumenes  (I,  263 — 241  b.c,)*. 

But  such  materials  had  been  long  in  use,  so  that  we  can  only  infer 

that    improvements    in    their    preparation    were    introduced    at 

Pczgamon.     In    process   of    time   skins   were   made  smooth   for 

irriting  on  both  sides,  instead  of  only  one,  and  the  material  thus 

ouxiufactured  was  called  chartu  perganteua^  or  'parchment' ;  but 

the  word  is  not  found  earlier  than  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  (301 

A-D.)".     Eumenes  IT  (197 — 159  b.c.)  is  said  to  have  invited  the 

Alexaixlrian    Kibrarian,    Aristophanes    of    By/^ntiuni,    to    leave 

Alexandria    for    Pergamon,    and    the   mere   suspicion    that    the 


'  Tcctie«,  ap.  SuHcniihl,  t  341. 

*  Gcllhis  vi  17  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxii  16,  1  j. 

*  DfUizko,  /.<-.,  p.  4ti. 

*  S>«anihl,  I  815,  ii  681. 

*  L'Kiier  in  Su!»«3iiihl,  u  667. 

■  Birt.  AntiMe  Buihvtxsen,  p.  ji. 


*  Tzciro,  «j. 

*  xviia,  p.  606. 


'  p.  58  mpra, 

»  Pliny,  N.  H,  xiii  70, 
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Librarian  was  ready  to  accept  such  an  invitation  prompted  Ptole: 
Epiphanes  (205 — 182  ac.)  to  put  him  in  prison'.  The  royal 
passion  for  collecting  mss  at  Alexandria  and  Pergamon  naturally 
led  to  the  fabrication  of  many  spurious  works^ ;  and  to  various 
devices  for  giving  recent  copies  a  false  appearance  of  antiquity*; 
it  also  led  to  careless  transcription  for  the  mere  sake  of  rapidity 
of  production"*. 

It  will  l>e  remembered  that  the  library  has  been  conjectural^fH 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  400  yards  from  the  harbour  0^1 
Alexandria\     In  47  b.c.,  shortly  after  the  death  of  l*ompcy,  tl 
conflicts  between  the  Roman  soldiers  and  the  Eg)'ptians  in  tl 
streets  of  the  city  compelled  Caesar  to  set  the  royal  fleet  on  fii 
10  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians.     The  navi 
arsenal   was   also   burnt*.     According  to   the  historian   Orosii 
(c,   415   A.i>,),    the   flames  spread   to   the   shore,    where   40,o( 
volumes  happeued  to  be  stored  up  in   the  adjacent   buildings'. 
The  phrase  used  by  Orosius  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  these 
volumes,  having  been  removed  by  Caesar  from  the  Library,  were 
temporarily  stacked  in  certain  buildings  near  the  harbour,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  shipped  to    Rome  as   part  of  the  spoils  o^H 
conquest :  and  that  the  burning  of  these  books  led  to  the  legend™ 
of  the  burning  of  the  Library*.     It  is  not  at  all  probable  thai  the 
Library  itself  was  at  this  time  consumed  by  fire.     The  author  of 
the   Bcllum   AUxandrhium^*  expressly   states   that,   as   even  the 
private  houses  of  the  citizens,  including  the  very  floors  and  roofs, 
were  built  entirely  of  stone,  Alexandria  was  in  general  safe  from 
the  risk  of  a  conflagration.     Writing  about  80  a.o.,  Plutarch  ii 

*  Suf(1.ts,  ap.  Susemihl.  1431;  op.  11  667. 
^  (lalcn,  XV  p.    105,  ir^*  7*1^  to'-j  iy  ' Wt^whpd^  koX  Wt^&fit^  '\*i'U 

raXaioC/  rtvoi  Avipitt  othus  ijSrj  woWit  i^S&t  iwrfpd^yrtt  ixifu^'ort  and  M 
p.    109. 

■  David  (or  Elias)  id  Schol.  on  Aristol.  38  a  13  f  (Susemihl,  U  413.  a 
367)-  *  Slrabo,  609  (Suxinihl.  \\  667  f) 

*  p.  107  su/m,  *  Caesar,  /V.  C.  iii  iii. 

■  Orosiub,  vi   i},  31,  quoilraginla  milia  Iil>runim  proximis /prr<'  acilj 
condita  cxusi^ii. 

■  I'arthcy,  Afuieum  Alex,  p.  31.  "  i  3. 
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hi*  Life  of   Caesar^  implies    that    tlie    flames  spread   from   the 

flbel  to  the  docks  and  from  the  docks  to  the  Library ;  and,  early 

in  the  3rd  century.   Dio  Cassius*  describes  the  arsenal  and  the 

stores  of  com  and  of  books  as  having  perished  in  the  flames; 

but  ihese  accounts  seem  less  probable  than  the  suggestion  that  it 

ns  not  the  Library  itself,  but  only  those  of  the  books  which  had 

been  transferred   to    buildings    near    the   harbour,   that   suffered 

dcsiniction.     The  Court  Journals  at  Alexandria  were  consulted 

not  only  by  Diodorus  Siculus*,  before  Caesar's  visit,  but  also  by 

Appian*  long  after  Kc.  160  a.d.).     The  story  of  the  burning  of  the 

I-ibran*  is  rK>l  mentioned  either  by  Cicero,  who  shortly  afterwards 

induced  Cleopatra,  during  her  stay  in  Rome,  to  promise  to  get 

him  some   books  from   Alexandria*,   or  by  Strabo,   who  visited 

U  Alexandria   only   22   years  later.     The  earliest   mention  of  the 

(fiuster  which  befell  the  Mss  is  in  Seneca*.       'The  Pergamene 

Libraries',  containing  200,000  separate  volumes,  were  presented 

If)  Cleopatra  by  Antonius  in  41    B.C.".  and   Domitian  is  said  to 

have  supplemented  the  deficiences  of   the  libraries  in  Italy  by 

nieaiis  of  transcripts  from  the  Alexandrian  Mss^     In  the  time  of 

Aurelian  (272  a.u.)  the  larger  part  of  the  region  of  Alexandria  in 

which  the  Library  was  situated  was  laid  waste",  and  it  may  be 

conjectured  that  this  was  the  date  when  the  Library  suffered  most 

damage;  for,  late  in  the  following  century,  we  find  a  rhetorician 

of  .\jirioch,  Aphthonius,  assigning  a  special  importance  to  another 

tibntry,  identified  as  that  of  the  Serapmm^'*.    Under  Theodosius  I 

(391  A.D.)  the  temple  of  Serapis,  which  had  been  partly  burnt  in 

183  A.D.,  was  demolished,  and    transformed   into  a  church  and 

CDonastery,  by  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria^  and  the 

lesser  library  of  the   Serapeum  can  hardly  have  survived  this 

<lestruclion.     Orosius,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  saw  only  empty 

book -cases  in  *tlie  temples*  of  the  city",  but  his  evidence  is  very 

•  c.  49-  "  *1»  3*. 

'  iix  ^-  *  Prarf.  lO- 

•  AJAtt.  xiv  8,  XV  15  (Mahaffy,  U.,  461). 

•  JM  TnxMi/.  Ah,  9.  tiuailraginia  milJa  librorum  Alexandria  arscrunt. 
'  Plat.  Ant.  58.  •  Suei.  Dom.  10. 

'  Amm.  Marc  xxii  16,  $• 

'*  AphihoDttis,  quoted  on  p.  108. 

"  Oriiniai,  ri   15,  ja,  quamlibct  hodicquc  m  tctnpUs  cxstcnt,  quae  ct  nos 
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vague'.  In  642  a.d.,  when  AmroUj  the  general  of  Omar,  Caliptt 
of  the  Saracens,  captured  Alexandria,  it  is  stated  that  Johannes 
Philoponus,  the  commentator  on  Aristotle,  asked  the  conqueror 
for  the  gift  uf  the  Alexandrian  Library,  that  the  conqueror  felt 
constrained  to  consult  the  Caliph,  and  that  the  Caliph  made  the 
well-known  reply: — *if  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with 
Lite  book  of  God«  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved  ;  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  destroyed  *. 
It  is  added  that  the  contents  of  the  Library  were  consigned  to  the 
flames,  and  that  they  served  for  six  months  as  fuel  for  the  4000 
baths  of  Alexandria.  The  auihorily  for  this  story  is  Abul- 
pharagius'-  but  it  has  been  urged  by  Gibbon'  that  his  account, 
written  in  a  distant  province  six  centuries  after  the  event,  is 
refuted  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  an  earlier  date  and  of 
a  direct  connexion  with  Alexandria,  the  more  ancient  of  whom, 
the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has  minutely  described  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  destruction  of  books,  the  historian  adds,  is 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Mohammedanism.  In  any  case  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  large  number  of  ancient  MSS 
were  still  to  be  found  in  Alexandria  at  the  date  of  its  capture  by 
the  general  of  the  Saracens*. 

The    first    four    Librarians    of    Alexandria  were   Zenodotus 

{c.  285 — f.  234B.C.);  Eratosthenes  {r.  234—195); 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (195— iSo);  and  Aris- 

tarchus  (180  or  17a — 146),     It  has  sometimes  been 

supposed  that   Callrmachus  was   Librarian   between   the  lime  of 

Zenodotus  and  that  of  Kratoslhunes;   and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 

between   that   of   Eratosthenes  and  Aristophanes;   but  cfarono* 


The 
Librariana 


vidimus,  armaria  lihrorum,  quilms  direp(i<i  exinantta  el  a  rvsticiH  hominibav 
i)i>i>trts  tcinpuribus  memoraut,  etc. 

'  Gil>bon,  iii  495  Uury, 

*  DvHosi.  p.  114,  vers.  Pocock  (cp.  Giblton,  v  453,  515,  Bury). 

"C.V. 

^  Cp.  Susemihl,  i  J44.  The  nio<lem  wrilen  ap'ccing  or  ciitagreciiig  wttb 
Gt()I*on  on  ihU  pninl  are  quoted  by  r.-irthcy,  Mm.  .Uey.  j>.  lo6.  Cp.  nuies  in 
Itury'i  ed.  of  Gibbon,  v  454,  and  451  (where  it  it»  observed  that  I'hilopunus 
lived  more  than  a  century  before  the  conquest  of  Alexandria).  Cp^  p.  jTf 
infra. 
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ladies  from  Syracuse;  while^ 
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i  the  I 
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dwellers  amid  the 

din  and  glare  of  Alexandria,  there  was  a  peculiar  charm  in  his 
inimitable  pastoral  poems,  with  their  glimpses  of  the  idyllic  life  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  resting  beside  the  fountains  beneath  th^_ 
plane-trees,  or  amid  the  pine-woods  and  the  upland  pastures  thd^| 
look  down  on  the  Sicilian  sea.     With  Thtocritus  we  associate  the 
two  other  idyllic  poets,  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  the  author  of  th^_ 
Runaway  Eros  (c.  150),  and  Hion  of  Smyrna,  the  author  of  th^| 
Lament  for  Adifrtis  (c.  100  h.c.y.     The  Mimes  ui  Herondas,  first 
pubhshed  in  1891,  may  be  as  early  as  the  latter  j>art  of  the  reign 
of  Philadelphus.     Theocritus  and  Herondas  alike  found  a  model 
in  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which  must  have  remained  in  existence 
till  late  in  the  first  or  early  in  the  second  century  a.u.,  as  the 
label  of  a  ms  of  that  date  has  been  found  in  Egypt'.     Did 
Poetry  is  represented  by  Aratus  of  Soli,  who  lived  at  the  court 
Pella  (276  B.C.),  and  imitated  Hesiod  in  his  extant  astronomical 
poem    entitled    the    P/taenomena,    paraphrased    from    Eudox 
concluding   with   Prognostics  0/  the    IVeather,   paraphrased   froi 
Theophrastus.     It   was  a  work  that   won    the   praises   of  Ca 
machus*.  and,  in  the  Roman  age,  the  compliment  of  repeal 
translation  by  Varro  Atacinus,  Cicero,  Germanicus  and  Avienu 
Didactic    poetry    is   also   represented    by   the    extant    epics 
Venomous   bites   {Theriaca)   and   on   antidotes   (Alexipharma 
composed  by  Nicander  (150  Rc),  one  of  whose  lost  poems  wi 
imitated  in   the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.     Other  learned  ty 
of  verse  are  represented  by  the  el^iac  Hymns  and  Epigrams 
Callimachus  (r.  310 — £.  235),  by  the  epic  poem  of  Apolloni 
Rhodius  (fl.  c.  2$o — 200)  on  the  Argonauts,  and  by  the  iam 
drama  of  Lycophron  (<.  295).     In  the  same  age  mathematical  an 
other  kindred  sciences  were  represented  by  Euclid  {fl.  300  b-c.)* 
and  Archimedes  of  Syracuse  (c.  287 — ai2  B.C.);  by  those  mast 
of  Mechanics,  Heron  of  Alexandria  and  Philon  of  Byzantium  ; 
the  earliest  writer  on  Conic  Sections,  Apollonius  of  Pcrga,  and 


'  On  Bion's  dale,  cp,  Biicheler,  in  RHem.  A/us.  \xx  33—41;  Knaack. 
Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v, ;   ami  Christ,  §  365*,  p.   547,  n.  3. 

*  OxyrhymftHi  Papyri^  ii  p.  303.  *  Anth,  ix  507. 

*  It  was  Ptolemy  I  who  was  informed  by  Euclid  thai  there  wm  no 
road  to  geometry  (Proclu&.  in  Euet.  p.  68). 
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the  astronomer,  Hipparctius   of  Nicaea ;   Geography,  by  Erato- 
sthenes; the  Chronology  of  Chaldaea  by  Ber6sus  (280),  that  of 
Egypt  by  Manetho  (277),  and  that  of  Greece  by  the  unknown 
author  of  the  Parian  Marble,  now  in  Oxford,  with  its  summary  of 
Gmck  history  beginning   from  the  earliest  times  and  originally 
ending  with  264  B.c'     The  important   trilingual  inscriptions,  in 
hieroglyphic  and   demotic   Egyptian   and   in   Greek,  which   are 
bown  as  the  'decree  of  Canopus',  discovered   by  Lepsius  in 
1S65,  and  the  '  decree  of  Memphis  '  or  the  *  Rosetta  Stone',  found 
bj  the  French  near  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  1798,  belong 
to  the  years  238  and   196  respectively".     The  'Rosetta  Stone' 
«N  ftLiCed  in  the  British  Museum  in   1802,  and  the  Greek  text 
rn^:.  red    by  Porson   early  in    the   following   yearj  it   afterwards 
supplied  Young  and  Champollion  with  the  key  to  the  deciphering 
of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.     'I'he  great  age  of  Alexandrian  criti- 
cism is  drawing  to  its  end  with  the  death  of  Aristarchus  about 
145  B.C-,  when  we  reach  an  important  representative  of  History 
in  the   person   of   Polybius  {c.   205 — c.   123),   who  in    146   b.c 
vjtnessed  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and  the  burning  of  Corinth, 
dosing  with   that   year   his  record  of  Roman  conquest,  which 
throws  light   on   the   history  of   Egypt,  especially   between    the 
accession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (222  B.C.)  and  that  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon   (146).    Though  he  is   the  first  great  historian  since 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  he  is  little  interested  in  the  earlier 
Greek  literature,  quoting  Herodotus  only  twice,  and  Thucydides 
and  Xcnophon  only  once.     His  historic  vision  rests  far  less  on 
Alescandria  than  on  Rome ;   and,  in  the  history  of  Scholarship, 
hb  work  is  mainly  interesting  as  the  eariiest  and  best  example, 
oom  extant,  of  the  *  common  dialect'  founded  on  Attic   Prose, 


'  cd.  Flath,  1SH4,  and  K.  Jacuby,  1904.  and  in  Hhein.  Mux.  Hx.     Tli€  fall 

oC  Troy  L*  here  asAigncd  to  1108  B.C.     (It   had   prevjouMy  lieen  assiginril   lo 

li;i  K.C.  t>y  So&ibiiu,a  member  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum  under  Ptolemy  II, 

the  amhor  of  a  chronological  work,  in  which  Homer  is  described  a**  having 

shed  f.  865  B  C    The  fall  of  Trny  was  afterwards  placed  by  Eratosthenes 

1184,  and  ihi^  has  become  the  traditional  date)     A  new  fragment  published 

I  Atb.  .\fiti,  1*97,  p.  ai.  covering  the  years  336— igr^,  .show:*  that  the  first 

pTic  trai  won  l-»y  Menandcr  in  j^th  (not  in  313),  ami  by  rhilcmon  in  328,  the 

\iico(  the  lauer  thus  probably  extending  from  c.  350  to  263 — 3. 

•  Ttxi»  in  Maha^.  /.r.,  pp.  116—139,  *"*^  3'6— 337- 
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which  prevailed  in  the  Greek  world  from  about  300  B.C."     In  the 
century  after  Polybius  we  find  in  Diodorus  Siculus  {c.  40  b.c.)  a 
historian  who  took  Ephorus,  the  pupii  of  Isocrates,  for  his  model, 
and  who,  in  compiling  a  history  which  ended  with  Caesar's  (jallic 
Wars,  consuhed  the  Libraries  and  the  public  archives  of  Rome, 
visited  Alexandria  and  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  about  60  B.c^  and, 
in  relating  the  early  histor>'  of  Egypt,  paused  over  the  name  of 
the  ancient  king,  Osymandyas,  who  placed  above  the  portal  of  a 
library  of  sacred  books  in  Thebes  an  inscription  describing  it  as 
a  ^sanatorium  for  the  soul".     Of  Alexandria  at  the  dale  of  his 
own  visit  he  tells  us,  as  an  eye-witness,  that  a  Roman  who  ha^_ 
accidentally  killed  a  cat  was  mercilessly   put  to   death   by   tt^H 
populace^     The  incident  is  of  some  importance  for  our  present 
purpose.     It  proves  that  the  mob  of  Alexandria  was  *no  longer- 
Greek,  as   it  professed  to  be',  but  was  Meeply  saturated  wit^| 
Egyptian  blood'*,  thus  showing  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Alexandrian    age,    as    at    the    beginning,    Greek    civilisation    ii 
Alexandria  was  confined  to  a  very  limited  circle. 

The  Alexandrian  age  is  in  the  main  an  age  of  emdition  am 
criticism.  Even  its  poets  are  often  scholars.  The 
earliest  of  the  scholars  and  poets  of  this  age  is 
Philetas  of  Cos*  (r.  340 — r.  285-3),  the  preceptor  not  only  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (about  295-2  B.C.),  but  also  of  Zenodotus 
and  of  the  elegiac  poet  Hermesianax.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  frame ;  it  is  even  staled  that  he  was 
compelled  to  wear  leaden  soles  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away 
by  the  wind".  He  was  the  author  of  a  glossary  of  unusual  poetic 
words,  quoted  as  aratcra  or  aroKTot  yXiwcrcrat  Or  simply  yA.cuOTrai'. 
The  readings  which  he  preferred  in  the  Homeric  text  are  mentioned 
in  several  of  the  scM/a*,  while  those  preferred  by  a  greater 
Homeric  scholar,  Aristarchus,  were  noted  by  the  latter  in  a  worl 


Id 


'  Cp.  O.  Cunlt,  Polyhios  uml  sein  Wtrk,  1903. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  i  49,  3,  ^MX^%  larpetov.     The  king  ha^  been  idcntilird 
Kamses  (II)  Nfiamun  (cent.   14  B.C.). 

*  Diodoru*,  i  14. 

«  MahatTy,  Ic.  440.  *  Stntbo, 


6.^7  ult^  woaiHif  a/M  Ktd  k/ktu^. 


•  Athcr 
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Cfx  Athen.  383  », 


//.  ii  169,  xxi  ia6.  179,  15a  (Suscmihl,  i  179,  n.  36). 


PHILETAS.     2ENODOTUS. 


cnritled  «'po?  ♦tXi/rai''.     About  292  he  returned  to  Cos,  where 

he  apparently  presided   over  a  brotherhood  of  poets  including 

Theocriius  and  Aratus'.    Cos  had  been  'liberated'  from  Antigonus 

bv  Piolemy  Soter  in  310  ;  in  that  island  his  son  Thiladclphus  had 

btm  bom  in  308 ;  and  from  this  time  onwards  it  was  closely 

connected  with  Alexandria.     It  was  a  place  of  safety  for  royal 

ci]Ie» ;  and,  with  its  lofty  mountains  and  its  verdant  slopes,  It  was 

abo  a  Eavourite  retreat  for  men  of  letters  weary  of  the  heat  and 

turmoil  of  the  great  commercial  city'.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it 

Wis  a   *  place  of  education  for  royal   princes';    it  seems   more 

prubable   that    Philetas  was  summoned  to  Alexandria  than  that 

PhiUdelphus  was  sent  to  Cos.     As  a  poet,  Philetas  was  a  writer 

of  amatory  elegiacs  of  simple  form,  but  without  any  special  power. 

At  Alexandria  his  fame  was  soon   superseded  by  that  of   Calli- 

oiochus,  though   Roman  writers  regard  them  as  nearly  equal  in 

rq>uie.     They  are   linked  together  in  a   well-known   couplet  of 

Propertius : 

'C&Uinuchi  manes  et  Coi  sacra  Philctae. 
in  ve»uum«  quiicM),  me  siniie  ire  neniiu*'. 

His  pupil  Zcnodotus  of  Ephesus  (c.  325 — c.  234  h.c.)  was 
aade  the  first  Librarian  of  the  great  Alexandrian 
Library  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
As  Librarian,  Zenodotus  classi6ed  the  epic  poets,  while  Alexander 
Actolus  dealt  with  the  tragic  and  Lycophion  with  the  comic 
drania*.     He   compiled  a   Homeric   glossary,   in   which  he  was 


ZentHlotus 


'   DKiymus  on  //.  i  $14,  ii  1 1 1. 

•  StuemihJ,  i  175,  tnt\  in  Pkiiotopts^  57  {1898).  The  tdenlitication  of 
AmtOA  the  firiend  of  Theocritus  {Id.  vi)  wilh  the  astronomicftl  poet  is  doubtfiil 
(c)».  WiUmowit^  in  (jotUagfn  NtuhrkhUn,  1894,  181  f). 

■  M«hiiffjr,  i.t.  54.  CoH  \s  ihe  scene  of  the  fttrcond  poem  of  Herondas, 
It  wa\  off  Cos  that  Philadelphus  was  defente<l  by  Antigonus  c.  358,  thus 
totting  for  a  time  the  ma«tery  of  the  leA  which  he  recovered  off  Androii  in  147 

•  i»  I,  i.     Cp.  iii  i6,  31 ;  iv  3,  53;  v  6.  3;  Quint,  x  i,  58. 

•  Scholium  n  of  Tzelres  on  Greelt  Comedy:  g  19  in  Sludemund's  article 
to  PMtfoiogus^  46  (1M8H)  p.  10,  tffriov  6Tt  'AXefavdpof  6  KhuiXis^  teal  Xvnii^fiLiv  h 
Xa.Xcilr(«  L'TQ  ItroXfua^oi'  roO  4>i\ad/X^v  xporpaTivrti  rdi  <rxi;i'ijrds  5tui/>^fa»(rar 
{^SXoui'  Avt6^pu»  fi4if  rdf  TTf%  Kw^tf^faf,  'AX^favdpof  di  rdf  r^  rpaytftAlai^  i/>. 
^  II  r4i  ^  ft  0'«ijrudi  'AXiiattdpii  Tr...ral  Ai'X^^pwi'  9twf>8dfffo.irro'  rds  5^  7c 
Tot^irdi  Z'TP^doToc  trp^rrxnr  uol  drrtpov  'Apttrrapj^Oi  StittpOuiCawTO. 


oi  Homer";  his  edition  was  foundel 
of  the  two  poems  was  probably  now] 
into  24  books,  and  spurious  lines  marl 
His  reasons  for  condemning  such  iim 
deemed  them  inconsistent  with  the  c( 
persons,  whether  deities  or  heroes  who^ 
Thus  he  rejected  Iliad  iii  433-6  on  tl 
becoming  for  Aphrodite  '  to  carry  a  seatl 
he  altered  a  passage  in  iv  9>%^  because] 
a  goddess  to  tndiavour  to  find  the 
Jwth  cases  a  later  critic  in  the  Venetii 
tarchus)  triumphantly  replies  that  the 
disguised  in  human  form,  and  the  suppos 
Himself  an  epic  poet,  he  occasionally  it 
to  complete  the  sense,  or  blended  porti 
one.  He  deserves  credit,  however,  for 
of  Mss  the  foundation  of  his  text.  Our  k 
rests  almost  entirely  on  statements  rec 
the  Venice  ms  (A)  of  Homer.  He  s 
(2d  person)  and  ai^wc  (3d  person),  vaU  (I 
(Oen.  and  I>at.)\  makes  the  dual  intercl 
regards  -arat  as  a  singular  as  well  as  a 
-teu  instead  of  -twi'  as  a  termination  of  t 
clearly  recognises  the  fact  that  cot  is 
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important'.     He  is  sometimes  right,  when  his  great  successors, 
Anstophanes  and   Arisiarchus,   are   wrong'.     His   recension   of 
Homer  was  the  first  recension  of  any  text  which  aimed  at  re- 
storing the  genuine  original.     It  was  succeeded  by  a  recension 
executed  with  taste  and  judgement  by  the  epic  poet  Rhianus*. 
Zenodotus  also  produced  a  recension  of  Hesiod's  Th€ogon\\  and 
Budc  conjectures  on  the  text  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon*.   His  merits 
3u  i  Homeric  critic  are  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb, 
^\xi  the  dawn  of  the  new  scholarship,  he  appears  as  a  gifted  man 
wiih  a  critical  aim,  but  without  an  adequate  critical  method.     He 
trwisied  on  the  study  of  Homer's  style;  but  he  failed  to  place 
that  study  on  a  sound  basis.     The  cause  of  this  was  that  he  often 
omitted  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  usages  of  words  and 
those  peculiar  to  Homer.     In  regard  to  dialect,  again,  he  did  not 
sufliciently  discriminate  the  older  from   the   later  Ionic.     And, 
rtflying  too  much  on  his  own  feeling  for  Homer's  spirit,  he  in- 
dulged   in    some   arbitrary   emendations.      Still,    he   broke   new 
ground  ;    his  work  had  a  great  repute  ;   and  to  some  extent,  its 
influence  was  lasting'*. 

Alexander  Aetolus  (born  c,  315,  ft.   285 — 276  b.c)  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  classi&cation  of   the  tragic  and 
utyric  dramas  in  the  Alexandrian  Library.     It  is     ^^0"^"*'*' 
probably   owing   to   this  fact    that  he  is   called   a 
yiM^t/uiniroc   by  Suldas.     His   work   at   Alexandria   lasted   from 
(.  J85  to  J76  B.C.,  at  which  date  he  withdrew  to  the  Macedonian 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas.     In  his  youth  he  was  probably  a 
lion  of  Theocritus  and  Aratus  in  Cos,  and  he  was  also 
)u»octated  with  the  latter  in  Macedonia.     As  a  tragic  poet,  he 
was  included  among  the  seven  known  as  the  Alexandrian  Pleias. 
He    also    wrote   in   epic   verse,    and    in   anapaestic    tetrameters. 
Among  the  latter  were  some  notable  lines  on  Euripides : — 


*  See  Index  to  Dr  Leaf's  liiad^  s.v.  Zfnodotus. 

*  Koraer  in  Abkaniit.  Munch.  Akad.  1  CI.  xvii  639 — 722. 
'  Mayhoff,  De  Hhiam  Ctitensit  StuJits  Homericis^  1870,  ap.  Susemihl,  i 

t 

*  Ddnucr.  Di  Z.  Uludiis  Nomtricis^   1848;   Romer,  Ac;  Christ.  §  438*; 
Siucmihl.  i  3.ic^-4,  and  Habner*s  ttibliographut  %  7. 

Jebb'di  HomuT,  p.  91  f;  cp.  Monru.  Od.  4j5  f. 
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Lycophron 


RQi  /iiiroT^Xttff.  Koi  rufd^eir  oi'bi  wap   ol^w  M'M'^^Kb&i, 
dXV  S  n  >/Ki^a(,  roDr'  Av  ^lAirot  cat  irci/njiw  ^rrci>x<i'< 

Lycophron  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea  (born  c.  330—325  11. c.)  was 
summoned  to  Alexandria  c.  285  B.C.,  and  entrusted 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  comic  poets  in  the 
Alexandrian  Library.     Either  in  his  Euboean  home  {c.  295),  or 
more  probably  in  Alexandria  (c.   284),  he  wrote  his  Aiexandra^ 
a  ver>'  lengthy  tragic  monologue  consisting  of  a  strange  combii 
tion  of  mythological,  historical  and  linguistic  learning,  grievous 
wanting  in  taste  and  deliberately  obscure  in  expression.     He  wi 
one  of  the  tragic  Pleias  of  Alexandria.     He  also  wrote  the  earli< 
treatise  on  Comedy  in  at  least  i^lcven  books,  the  extant  fragment 
of  which  give  an  unfavourable  impression  of  his  attainments 
a  scholar*. 

CallimachusofCyrene(c.  310 — c.  240),  and  his  somewhat  earl« 
contemporary  Aratus,  studied  at  Athens  under  the  Peripatetic 
Praxiphanes  (r.  290).  In  his  youth  he  was  incited  to  Alexandria^ 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  Coma 
Berenices^  written  in  246  B.C.,  and  only  preserved  in 
the  translation  by  Catullus,  incidentally  refers  to  the  famous  sister 
and  second  wife  of  Piolemy  Philadelphus,  Arsinoe  H,  who  died 
in  2?o  B.C.*,  and  was  worshipped  as  Aphrodite  Zepjiyritis,  while 
the  poem  as  a  whole  is  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Berenice, 
the  newly-wedded  queen  of  I'tolemy  Euergetes  I.  His  literary 
feud  with  Apollonius  Rhodius  has  left  its  mark  on  the  poems 
of  both*.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  was  still  conscious  of  this 
feud,  when  he  descril)ed  himself  as  haWng  'sung  strains  whii 
envy  could  not  touch ',  5  ff  ifcio-ci'  jc^cWoi'u  fiatrKavinj^' 
contrast  to  the  vast  and  diiTuse  epic  of  Apollonius,  he  prefei 


Calltmftchui 


hic^_ 
;rTe^^ 

1 


'  In  0«liius,  XV  JO,  8.     Cp.  Mcincke,  AnaUcta  AUsamdnna^  115 — 151 
Couai.  /W«>  Aifx.   105—110:    Susemihl,  i   187  —  190;   Christ,  S  353*. 

'  Sueckcr,  Oe  Lytophram  eti.^  ap.  Suscintlil,  i   174;    Lycophrons  Alex' 
andm^^,  HoUinger.  1895;  Chri^l,  %  375^;  and  MUhner.  Bibliographic,  %  7. 

'  p.  106  stipra. 

*  Apollonius  in  Anth.  Pol-  xi   375,  KaXXi^x'^'*   "^  •rA^apM*,  rh  roi* 
h  ^v\t¥i)i  roOi.  I  afnoi  *  6  7^^"**  *  i^'^'^a  KaWi/idxov  *  (CtuimK.  Litl.  Gr.  v  3 1 
A r^wau/itOt  lii  933  f ;  and  Cnllimaclnis  in  Hymn  to  ApoOo^  105 — 1 14. 

•  £pi^.  a  I,  4. 
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composing  hymns  and  epigrams,  and  treating  heroic  themes  on 
a  small  scale,  expressing  his  aim  in  a  phrase  that  has  become 
proverbial: — m^*  fit^Xlov  fitya  KaKov^     He  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  have  succeeded  Zenodotus  as  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library.     Whether  he  actually  held  that  official  position  or  not, 
he  was  certainly  a  most  industrious  bibliographer.     He  is  said 
to  have  drawn   up  lists  of  literary  celebrities   in    no   less  than 
no  volumes  described  as  wivantv  r^v  iv  wdoTi  iruiSfu^  hLaXaful/dtTutv 
«ti  Mr  i7\'wiyfta}pay.     This  Vast  work  was  far  more   than  a  mere 
catalogue.     It  included  brief  lives  of  the  principal  authors,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  Attic  drama,  the  dales  of  the  production  of  the 
plays.     It  was  divided  into  eight  classes  :— ( i )  Dramatists,  (2)  Epic 
and  Lyric  poets,  (3)  Legislators,  (4)  Philosophers,  (5)  Historians, 
(6)  Orators,  (7)  Rhetoricians,  (8)  Miscellaneous  Writers.     In  the 
Drama,  the  order  was  thai  of  date  ;  in  Pindar  and  Demosthenes, 
that   of  subject;    in   Theophrastus   and   in    the    Miscellaneous 
Writers,    the  order   was   alphabetical.      If    the   authorship   was 
disputed,  the  various  views  were  stated.     In  these  lists,  as  well 
as  on  the  label  (ai'AAu^Sot)  attached  to  each  roll  in  the  Library, 
the  opening  words  and  the  number  of  hnes  contained  in  each 
vorlc  were  given,  in  addition  to  the  author  and  the  title".    I>egends 
of  the   origin   and  foundation   of  various   cities  were   included 
not  only  in  the  four  books  of  his  poem  known  as  the  Airm,  but 
also  in  one  of  his  prose-works.     Among  the  latter  was  a  list  of 
the  writings  and  of  the  provincialisms  of  Democritus.     His  works 
in  prose  and  verse  extended  to  over  800  volumes".    To  his  .school 
belonged  some  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars  and  poets,  such  as 
Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  uf  Byzantium,  his  own  rival  ApoUonius 
Rhodius,  with  Hcrmippus,  Istnis,  and  Philostephanus  of  Cyrene. 
His  monograph  on  the  different  names  given  to  the  same  thing  in 
difTerent  nations,  and  a  work  on  dialects  by  Dionysius  lambns, 
had   a   cv»nsiderable    effect   on    linguistic   research    in    the   next 
geoeratiun.      This  may  be   traced  not  only  in    the  remains  of 


'  Athen.  ;2  A,  KaXXi/iaxot  A  ypa/guiTiicAt  t6  A*^7a  ^ifiXioP  Icov  t\eyev  tUrai 

'  O.  Schneider's  CaUimackfa^  \\  197 — 312  ;  Sustmihl,  i  337 — 340. 
'  Od   CalHmachus,  see   Couai,   Po/sU   Altx,   in — 184;   Chri&t,  g  349*; 
Stietnihl,  i  347—373;   and   Hubner's  Bibiiographtt,  \  S. 
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Aristophanes  and  IstruSf  but  also  in  those  of  Neoptolemus  o^ 
Parion  and  Philemon  of  Athens.  Neoptolemus  wrote  on  *glosses',j 
and  also  composed  a  trualise  on  poetry,  which  was  one  of  thei 
authorities  followed  by  Horace  in  his  Ars  Po^/ica* ;  while  Philemon 
wrote  on  *  Attic  nouns  and  glosses',  and  was  the  precursor  of  thej 
purists  who  in  later  limes  maintained  the  integrity  of  Attic  Greeb 
against  foreign  corruption-.  I 

While  the  evidence  in  favour  of  describing  Callimachus  aS| 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  is  very  far  from  conclusive^  and 
indeed  depends  mainly  on  a  priori  probabilities,  it  is  certain  that 
that  high  office  was  actually  filled  by  his  pupil  and  fellow-country-: 
man,  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  who  is  now  generally  regarded  as: 
the  second  of  the  Alexandrian  Librarians.  ' 

Eratosthenes  {c.  275 — c.  195  ilc,)*  spent  some  years  in  Athens, 
whence  he  was  recalled  to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  j 
Euergetes  (r.  235  B.C.),  and  placed  at  the  head  oft 
the  Librar)'.  He  remained  in  that  important  position  during  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (d.  222  n.c),  and  F'hilopator  (22a — 
205).  The  tastes  of  the  former  were  scientific,  those  of  the  latter; 
literary  and  aesthetic.  Philopator  was  not  only  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  but  also  honoured  the  memory  of  Homer  by  building  a 
temple  which  was  adorned  with  a  seated  statue  of  the  poet,! 
surrounded  by  emblems  of  the  cities  which  claimed  his  birthV' 
The  building  of  this  temple  has  been  regarded  as  an  indication 
of  a  change  of  attitude  towards  Homer.  While  Zenodotus  had' 
allowed  his  personal  caprice  to  introduce  fanciful  alterations  into- 
the  poet's  text,  the  influence  of  Callimachus  and  Eratosthenes, 
inspired  a  feeling  of  greater  reverence  for  Homer  as  the  Father  of( 
Greek  poetry,  and  also  led  to  a  more  sober  treatment  of  his  text 
by  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  as  well  as  to  a  careful  imitation 
of  his  manner  in  the  epic  poems  of  Rhianus*. 

Eratosthenes  bore  among  the  members  of  the  Museum  the 
singular  designation  of  ^^to,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  either^ 

*  Porphyrion.  ap.  Susemihl,  i  405. 
'  Siucinihl,  i  ,^71-3- 
"  Gcrcke  mjahrfsh,  vol.  \i^  p.  486.  suggests  <*.  184 — 104. 

*  Aclian,   t^ar.  Hist.  x\\\  aj. 

*  Usencr  ap.  Susemiht.  ii  671. 
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to  some  physical  peculiarity  (such  as  the  bowed  back  of  old  age) 
or(iarniQre  prolmbly)  to  his  attaining  the  second  place  in  many 
lines  of  study'.  The  more  complimentary  designation  of  irtvT- 
atfAof  implied  his  high  attainments  in  more  than  one  kind  of 
OCTuJ  gymnastics,  while  (like  the  second  sense  of  Pvjra)  it 
Higgcsted  that  he  was  inferior  to  those  who  confined  themselves 
to  a  single  line  of  study'-'.  We  can  easily  imagine  each  of  the 
Urcialists  of  the  Museum  proudly  conscious  of  his  supremacy 
in  his  own  department,  and  enviously  depreciating  his  widely 
iccomplished  and  versatile  colleague,  who  was  really  '  good  all 
Kiund',  as  a  *  second-rate '  man.  But  it  is  only  in  his  minor  epics 
and  elegiacs  and  in  his  philosophical  dialogues  that  he  seems 
tttnally  to  have  deserved  a  place  lower  than  the  very  highest. 
In  other  resjiects  he  attained  the  foremost  rank  among  the  most 
Versatile  scholars  of  all  time.  It  was  this  wide  and  varied  learning 
that  prompted  him  to  be  the  first  to  claim  the  honourable  title  of 
♦lAdXtfytK*  He  was  the  first  to  treat  Geography  in  a  systematic 
«nd  scientific  manner*.  He  also  wrote  on  Mathematics,  Astro- 
nomy and  Chronology*,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  latter,  we 
wy  mention  his  work  on  the  Olympian  victors.  Rut  the 
■tfiterpiece  of  his  many-sided  scholarship  was  a  work  in  at  least 
iwclvt  books,  the  first  of  its  kind,  on  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  (ircpt 
^  Ofi^faiac  HiufuaSia^).  He  there  corrected  his  predecessors, 
I'yco|»hron  and  Calhmachus,  dealing  with  his  theme,  not  in  the 
Otdtr  of  chronology,  but  in  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  author- 
ship and  date  of  the  plays,  and  on  points  of  textual  criticism, 
Unguage  and  subject-matter.  He  was  less  strong  in  his  know- 
Wge  of  Athenian  antiquities"  than  in  that  of  the  Attic  dialect  in 

*  ft,  lr«  3, 1,  {*,  9t  ^  wcr«  all  used  as  nicknames ;  cp.  Photius,  Bifi/.  p.  151, 
J— >*,  and  Pafthey,  Mus.  AUx.  p.  5jj  n.  Iii  Kostaitd's  VAigbn,  1  iii,  we 
"*!  ibc  iihraae.  jc  fats  done  U  bfta. 

^  In  fPlito]  Anterattae,  135  k,  oi  TtvraBXoi  are  licscribetl  as  hfirrtpm,  as 
'^(vcd  with  the  best  runnern  and  wrestlers.  Cp.  tHrcu/wi,  156  A.  and  Ttpl 
^"^  ^'  J4  9  It  (of  Hypereide^)  ^X'^^  CHraicpot  if  waatif  u>f  6  wivraSXat. 

'  P'  5  nipra, 

*  Toicr's  History  of  Am  it  nt  Orography  ^  p.  i8j. 

'  McndelsAohn,  Dt  EratottMinis  Chronographi  fontibus  tt  auctariiatt, 
^'»o«eD,   1871. 
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Aristophanes 
of  By«sat)um 


its  historical  development.     His  encyclopaedic  learning  was  not 
incompatible  with  potlic  taste.     In   opposition   to   the   prosaic 
opinion   that  the  battles  of  the  warriors  in  the  Iliads  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  hero  of  the  0<iyssc\\  were  a  precise  description 
of  actual  events,  he  maintained  that  the  aim  of  every  true  poet  is 
to  charm  the  imagination  and  not  to  instruct  the  intellect'.    'Th< 
scenes  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  will  be  found'  (said  Erat< 
sthenes),  *when  you  find  the  cobbler  who  sewed  up  the  bag  of  tl 
winds,  and  not  before". 

His  successor  as  Librarian  ic.  195  bc.)  was  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  {c.  257—^.  180"),  the  pupil  of  Zenodo- 
tus,  Callimachus  and  Eratosthenes.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Librarians  who  was  not  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  scholar;  but  in  Scholarship  he  holds,  with  Aristarchus,  one 
of  the  foremost  places  in  the  ancient  world.  He  reducedi 
accentuation  and  punctuation  to  a  definite  system.  Some  soi 
of  punctuarion  had  already  been  recognised  by  Aristotle*.  T< 
Aristophanes  are  attnbuted  the  use  of  the  mark  of  elision,  th< 
short  stroke  (vro&aoTnXif)  denoting  a  division  in  a  word  (such  as 
the  end  of  a  syllabic),  the  hyphen  (^  below  the  word),  the  comma 
(wrowTiy^i;),  the  colon  (/*«ot7  tmy^»J)  and  the  full-stop  (tc\««i_^ 
trrty/xi;) ;  also  the  indications  of  quantity,  w  for  'short'  and  -  f<3i^H 
Mong\  and  lastly  the  accents,  acute  ',  grave  *,  and  circumflex  *  or 
***.  These  accents  were  invented  with  a  view  to  preserving  the 
true  pronunciation,   which  was  being  corrupted   by   the   mixed 


i 


opinion  criticised  by  Slrabo). 

'  ih.  p,  54.     On  L^ratcntthenes.  cp.  Christ,  §  439*.  Susemihi,  i  409- 
and  HUbner's  BiMiagi^phit^  %  9. 

•  Ccrckc  xxijahrfsh.  vol.  134,  p.  486,  suggests  166-5 — 189-8. 

•  p.  97  tupra. 

•  rscudo-Arcadins.  pp.  186 — 190,  ap.  Nauck,  Ariitophanis  Byx.  frag. 
(1848)  p.  la  f;  this  epiiume  uf  Hcrodian  has  been  ascribed  to  Theodo^hu 
(end  of  cent.  4.  Christ,  %  618,  p.  870*).  Cp.  Stcinthol,  Ac,  ii  79  n.  See  alio 
Blass  on  Gr.  Paiafogr,  in  Iwan  Mailer's  l/amihuch.  vol.  i,  C  g  6.  It  is  con- 
tended by  K.  E.  A.  Schmtdl,  Btitrdge  sttr  Ges<h.  d.  Gr.  p.  571  f,  thai  accent 
and  marks  of  punctuation  existed  before  Aristophanes.  7*he  account  in  pHudt 
Arcadios  may  possibly  have  been  fabricated  by  Jacob  Oiossorinus  (cent  16; 
sec  Cohn  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  Arkadios).    Cp.  [.enu,  Hfrw/iam  reJL  \  \xx^ 
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popubinons  of  the  Greek  world.     Aristophanes  was  certainly  the 

originator  of  several  new  symbols  for  use  in  textual  criticism. 

To  th<;  short  horizontal  dash  called  the  o^cXo?  or  *  spit '  — ,  which 

bjid  already  been  used  by  Zenodolus  lo  denole  a  spurious  line,  he 

added   the  asterisk   4E    to  draw  attention  to  passages  where  the 

sense  ts  incomplete,  and,  in  lyric  poets,  to  mark  the  end  of  a 

metrical  JtiiXo*' ;   also   the   xtfjainiov  T,   to  serve  as  a  collective 

obelus  where  several  consecutive  lines  are  deemed  to  be  spurious; 

and,  lastly,  the  ttmo-iy^ia,  or  inverted  sigma,  D,  to  draw  attention 

to  tautolog>''.     These  symbols  were  used  in   his  edition  of  the 

lUaJ  and  Odyssty^  which  marked  an  advance  on  that  of  Zeno- 

dotus  and  the  next  editor,  Rhianus.     He  agreed  with  Zenodolus 

in  obelising    many   lines,   but  he  also  reinstated,   and  obelised^ 

many  which  had  been  t-nlirely  omitted  by  his  predecessor.     Thus 

he  appears  to  have  had  some  regard  for  manuscript  e\idence,  or 

a  least  for  the  duly  of  faithfully  recording  it,  even  if  he  dis- 

approNtrd  it.     In  rejecting  certain  lines,  he  acted  on  independent 

grounds ;  in  this  he  showed  considerable  boldness,  but  was  often 

Tighi.    .\  good  example  of  his  acuteness  is  his  rejection  of  the 

ctmcluiion  of  the   Odyssey^  from   xxiii   296  to  the  end*.     Like 

Ztnodoius,  however,  he  is  apt  to  judge  the  picture  of  manners 

prcMrnted  in  the  Homeric  poems  by  the  Alexandrian  standard, 

*nd  lo  impute  either  impropriety,  or  luck  of  dignity,  to  phrases 

th«  iue  quite  in  keeping  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the 

Heroic  age*. 

Besides  his  Homeric  labours,  he  edited  the  Thfogony  of 
Hcsiod,  and  the  lyric  poets,  .Alcaeus,  Anacreon  and  I'indar.  In 
the  case  of  Pindar  he  produced  what  was  probably  the  first 
collected  edition.  He  divided  the  odes  into  sixteen  books,  eight 
on  divine,  and  eight  on  human  themes  (€?s  ^«oi?«  and  fi«  q.v~ 
^ftvrotic).  Each  of  these  groups  had  further  subdivisions,  viz.  i 
(0^  divine  themes),  hymns^  paeans^  dithyrambs^  prosodta,  parthtnia 
liht  laii  three  in  2  books  each);  u  (on  human  themes),  hypor- 

'  N'auck.  /.<•-.  pp.  16 — 18 ;  Lchrs,  ZV  Aristarthi  Stvdiis  Hemericus  p.  33a', 
'v<t  14a;  KcilicTMhcUl.  Smtoni/ifiiquiai,  pp.  137—144.   Cp.  Monro,  Od,  491. 

•  N»uck,  /^.,  p.  33. 

*  tM,  XT  19,  Hi,  88;  xviii  381  etc,  quoted  by  Cobet,  Mtsc.  Crit.  aij — 7. 
^P-  R^Vin'»  Modirn  FiUnfers,  iii  83. 
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chemata  (in  2  books),  encomia^  threnoi,  epinikia  (in  4  books).  A 
book  of  ceremonial  odes  was  added  to  i  as  an  appendix  to  the 
parthenia  (to.  Kc;(Qipio-/ict'a  rwr  Trap^'o'iW),  and  similarly,  at  the  end 
of  the  book  of  Nemean  odes,  which  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
four  books  of  epinikia^  an  appendix  of  poems  unconnected  with 
Nemean  victories  (probably  under  the  name  of  ta  Kc;^wpur/icv^_ 
rcuv    Nc/uonicbii') '.  ^H 

The  general  outline  of  this  arrangement  assumes  that  the 
titles  of  the  various  books  in  the  poet's  Life  in  the  Breslau  ms 
are  ultimately  due  to  Aristophanes.  Further,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  Aristophanes  who  divided  the  texts  of  the 
lyrical  poets  into  metrical  kuJAu^.  The  test  of  metre  was  thus 
easily  applied,  and  interpolations  detected*.  The  scholia  on 
Pindar,  unlike  those  on  Homer,  assume  a  fixed  text,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  text  was  practically  settled  by  Aristophanes', 
In  the  lyric  poets,  his  erudition  enables  him  to  defend  readings 
which  Zenodotus  had  condemned.  Thus  *  Anacrcon*  describes  bh 
fawn  as  forsaken  Kcpocvtnyc.vvro  fiarpo^.  Zenodotus  wrote  <pa^^ 
wtrrj^  ('lovely')  on  the  ground  that  only  the  males  have  horns. 
Aristophanes  vindicated  the  text  by  showing  that  poets  (Pindur, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides)  ascribe  horns  to  hinds  as  well  as  to 
stags  '•. 

It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  scholia  on  Euripides  ar 
Aristophanes  that   he   prepared   a   recension   of  both   of  th( 
poets.      It    is    probable    that    he    also    edited    Aeschylus    and 
Sophocles.     He  wrote  introductions  to  the  plays  of  all  the  three 


>  to 
los^l 


'  Cp.  Thomas  Magisler,  l^ta  Pituiari;  Wilamowitj.,  Eur.  ffer.  i  139',  and 
Textgtsehichte  der  grifckis(hfH  Lyriker'wx  GoUingen  Abhandl-  1900*  I — i^l. 

'  Dion.  Hal.  D<  Comf.  Vtrb.  ii,  «ui\a...oi)x  oft  'A^turTo^iriji,  ^  rCn^  AXXuv 
Tti  /icrptcwr,  hitiiitvii.itat  rdt  i^ii6.%  (of  Piiular) ;  cp.  iK  a6  (uf  Simon  ides).  The 
MS  of  BacchylidcA  is  wriltcn  in  At^Xa.  ^h 

'  Thus,  in  t'indar.  01.  x\  id,  ^\<?  8^  /m**  IlaXXAt  aUi  is  followed  in  inui|^| 
MSS  by  tfuK^ovfft  5i  Moiaai,  liut  the  Schoho-^t  remarks: — d0rr(i  ' Apt<rro0drqrr, 
wtftvrrivtuf  Tdp  avr6  ifujai  wpot  <:T4t>  drr larpo^i. 

*  Wilftmowilz,  Ai-.,  p.  142  f.  *  53  [49]  Bcrgk. 

•  Ltihrs.  JJe  Aristarchi  Stuti.  lUm.  p.  352*,  quutcil  in  Jcbb's  llomer^  p.  9^, 
The  authurily  for  the  opinion  of  Arislophane*  on  this  point  is  Aelian  Hist.  At 
vii  J9  ;  and,  for  that  of  Zenodotus^  the  sfkffHum  of  Didymus  on  Pindu,  OA 
39  — 53>  XP^^'^^P"^   (\a.ip9»   9ii\€iap   (identified  ns  a   reindeer   by   Prol 
Ridgcway.  £arjy  Agt  of  0>«fVi  i  360-3). 
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tngic  poets,  as  well  as  to  Aristophanes,  and  these  have  survived 

in  an  abridged  form   in  the  Arguments  (viro^eVtw)  prefixed  to 

iheir  plays',  which  are  ultimately  founded  on  the  researches  of 

Ansioile  and  others  of  the  Peripatetic  School^.     Aristophanes 

also  divided  the  works  of  Plato  into  trilogies,  viz.  (i)  Republic^ 

Tmatuiy    Crifias  •.   {2)   Sop/iisteSy  PoHticus^    Cratyius  \    (3)   Ijtws^ 

Mw>s,  Epifiomis;  (4)  Th^aefftus^  Euthyphnm,  Apologia;  (5)  Crito^ 

Pk^o,  Letters* ;  but  an  arrangement  which  separates  the  Crtto 

ind  Fhaedo  from  the  Apoh^ia  cannot  be  regarded  as  satibfactory. 

He  further  compiled  an  important  lexicographical  work  entitled 

^m\  in  the  course  of  which  he  treated  of  words  supposed  to  be 

Biknown  to  ancient  writers,  or  denoting  different  times  of  life, 

of  salutation,  terms  of  relationship  or  civic  life  or  of  Attic 

Of  Uconian  usage  \     The  work  showed  a  wide  knowledge  of 

dialects,  sjxd.  marked  a  new  epoch  by  tracing  every  word  to  its 

"figinaJ   meaning,    thus  raising   *  glossography '   to   the    level    of 

fcuoography*.     He  probably  wrote  a  work  on  Analogy  or  gram- 

DHtica]  regularity,  as  contrasted   with  Atwma/y  or  grammatical 

"itgularily '.     In    this   work   he  apparently  endeavoured   to  de- 

tennine   the    normal    rules    of    Greek    declension,    by   drawing 

attention  to  general  rules  of  regular  inflexion  rather  than  irregular 

*nd  exceptional    forms.     Among   his   other   works   was   a   great 

Collection   of  proverbs,   an   article   on   a  phrase   in  Archilochus 

(itxrv^n;   tncvToAj;),    a    treatise   on   comic  masks,   and  a  list  of 


^Bfarms 


'  Scboeidcwin  in  Gotlingen  Abkdl.  vi  3 — 37;  and  Trendelenburg,  Gram- 
malw^rum   Graetorum  de  arte  tragka  iudiciifrum  reiiquiae  (Bonnr  1867). 

■  WiUunowitz,  p.  144  t  {^c  supra ^  p.  64  f). 

'  Dkjg.  Ijiert.  iii  61,  ap.  Naiick,  /.r.,  p.  350;  q>>  Christ,  p.  439*,  and 
/Vfliton.   Stud.  p.  5  f. 

*  A  fngroetit  of  this  work,  preserved  in  a  MS  of  Mount  Athos,  is  published 
m  MiUer's  MiUitges,  427 — 434;  cp.  Cohn,  \xi  /ahrb.  f*  Pkil.y  Suppl.  xii  185, 
and  FrescDius,  De  \i^tuiP.,.txcerptts  Byutn/inis^  Wiesbaden,  1875. 

*  Hb  articles  on  rp4^£rr«,  ^St^^erot,  lopiiiivoi  and  ^km  are  clearly  the 
loaroe  of  the  ^rd  scholium  un  Lucian's  Pkalarts.,  it   1. 

*  Nanck,  pp.  69—234;  Susemihl,  i  439  f. 

'  Vano.  /..  Z.  X  68.  icrtium  (analogiae)  genus  est  illud  duplex  quod  dixi, 
in  qort  cl  r»  et  vtjces  similiter  pro{>ortionc  dicuntur,  ut  bonus  mabu,  boni  mali', 
dc  qoonim  analogia  cl  Aristophanes  et  alii  scripserunt ;  and  ix  13,  Aristophanes 

..qoi  potius  in  [{uihusdam  vcritatcm  (  =analngtam)  quam  consuctudincm  sccutus. 

Cp.  Nuick.  pp.  264—171;  Steinthal,  ii  78 — 8a;  Sufecmihl,  i  441. 
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passages  borrowed  by  Menander'.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
TTtVaccc  of  Callimachus'.  [.astly,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  drew  up  lists  of  the  ancient  poets  who  were  foremost  in  the 
various  forms  of  poetry.  'I'his  is  inferred  from  a  passage  of 
Quintilian  (x  i  54)  stating  that  ApoUonius  Khodius  is  not  included 
in  the  onio  a  gramma/ta's  datus^  '  because  Aristarchus  and  Aris- 
tophanes did  not  include  any  of  their  own  contemporaries'.  In 
the  same  chapter  (§  59)  he  states  that  Archilochus  was  one  of  the 
three  iambic  poets  approved  by  Aristarchus  ;  elsewhere  (i  4,  3) 
he  describes  the  ancient  grammatici  not  only  as  obelising  lines 
and  rejecting  certain  works  as  spurious,  but  also  as  including 
certain  authors  in  their  list  and  entirely  excluding  others  :  and 
from  the  first  chapter  of  his  tenth  book  (§^46 — 54)  we  infer  that 
the  four  leading  epic  poets  were  Homer,  Hesiod,  Antimachus  and 
Panyasis.  These  passages  are  almost  all  the  foundation  for  the 
discussions  on  the  Alexandrian  canon  from  the  time  of  Ruhnken* 
downwards.  Ruhnken  regarded  it  as  a  classified  list  of  writers  of 
prosfy  as  well  as  verse.  Bernhardy*  and  others  limited  it  to  poets 
alone,  while  the  canon  of  the  orators  has  since  been  regarded 
either  as  the  work  of  the  Pergamene  school  (c.  125  bx\)',  or  as 
due  to  Didymus,  or  still  more  probably  to  Caecilius  of  Calacte*, 
the  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnossus.  Bet^'een  the  age  of 
Aristarchus  and  that  of  Strabo,  Philetas  and  Callimachus  were 
added  to  the  canon  of  the  elegiac,  and  ApoUonius,  Aratus, 
Theocritus  and  others,  to  that  of  the  epic  poets.  The  most 
important  document  bearing  on  the  Alexandrian  canon  is  a  list 

'  Ills  indication  of  Menandcr's  debt  lo  others  was  conibinctl  with  a  marked 
admiiatiun  for  the  poet  expressed  in  (he  wurds,  t^  M^ftu'^p*  ircU  fiU,  \  rArt^wt 
dp'  itfiiaw  Tdrepav  drc;u^^«raro ;  Syrianus  in  Hermof^tttm^  ii  23  Rabe. 

"  Atbcn.  408  P,  rh  wp6f  toiH  KoXXi^iixoi'  wlimica^t,  and  336  k,  Ai^ypn^i/ 

*  //w/,  Crit.  Orai,  Gr..  pp.  94 — loo—Ofusc,  i  385 — 393;  cp.  Wolf's 
KUine  Schri/Un,  ti  814. 

*  Gr.  Liu.  i*  185-8. 

*  Brzoska,  De  canmie  decern  orat&rum  AUi(i*mm^  1883. 

*  Suidas  mentions  among  his  wurkj»  xix^Krf\pt%  ruh'  1'  j/ifr^pvv.  Cp.  Meieft 
Opus<.  i  ijof,  c«p.  nH;  P.  Hartnmnn,  /V  canone  iUcrm  tfrat&rHm,  1891; 
Su&cinihl,  i  444,  511,  ii  484  and  esp.  694  f;  ami  Kruehnert,  CaMotusm 
poelarum  scriptorttm  artijicum  per  antiqititiUem  ftttrunti  1897;  aUo  Heytlen- 
reich'f  Erlangtn  Disstrtationy  1900. 
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published  by  Montfaucon  from  a  ms  of  the  tenth  century  from 
Mount  Athos,  and  (with  some  variations)  by  Cramer  from  a  late 
US  in  the  Bodleian.  The  following  are  the  names  included  in 
this  list,  05  revised  by  Usener',  who  omits  late  additions.  The 
last  in  the  list  is  Polybius,  who  died  more  than  50  years  after 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 

{£/fO  PoOi  (5):  Komcr,  Hcsiod,  ['eifiandcr.  Panyasts,  Antimachus. 

la-mhu  Pctts  (3):  Scmonides,  Archilochus,  Hipponax. 

Trmgi<  Bnts  (5):  Aeachrlus*  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ion.  Achftcus. 

OavK  /Wff,  Old  I7) :  Kpicliarmus,  Cratinus,  Eupolix,  Aristophanes, 
Pherecratcs,  Crate^i.  Plato.  AUdUU  ji) :  Antiphancs,  Alexis.  New  (5): 
Mensndcr,  rhilippides,  Uiphilus,    Philemon,   Aixillodorus. 

EUfhK  /'*prf/  {4):  CalliniLs,  Mimnerinus.  Phileia.s,  Calliinachus. 

Lyri<.  /Wf/ (9I :  Alcman,  Alcacus,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  Bacchy- 
Fliyctis,  Anacrcon.  Simonides. 

Orates  (10):  Dcmo&lhcncs,  Lyiiiu,  Hypcreides,  Isocratcs,  Ae»chini», 
Ljxorgu*,  IfiaeuA,  Antiphoti,  Andocidcs,   Dcinarchus*. 

Hiitorians   ( 10) :    Thucydidcs,    Hertxlotus,    Xcriiiphun,    Phili&tus,   TUeo- 

tptu.   Ephunts,  Anaximeiics,  ColUslhencs,   Hellanictis,  Po)ybius\ 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  was  probably  nearly  60  when  he 
ooanted  among  his  pupils  his  successor  Ariiitarchus 
of  Samothmce  (c.  220 — 145  b.c.),  who  lived  in 
Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Philometor  (181  — 146),  and,  on  the 
murder  of  his  pupil  Hhilopator  Neos  and  the  accession  of 
Eucrgeies  II  (146),  lied  to  Cyprus,  whore  he  died  soon  after. 
His  continuous  commentaries  {viro}xrq^ra.)  filled  no  less  than 
800  Tolumes,  partly  as  notes  for  lectures,  partly  in  finished  form. 
These  were  valued  less  highly  than  his  critical  treatises  (crvyypa^- 
fiora)  on  such  subjects  as  the  /Had  and  Odyssey^  on  the  naval 
cuDp  of  the  Achaeans*,  and  on  Philetas  and  on  Xenon  (one  of  the 


Arista  rchus 


'  lH<n*  Hal.  dt  ImUaiiont^  p.  ijo,  reprinted  in  Petenon':»  Quiutiliau  x, 
p.  turn. 

'  UeinafcLoft,  uniitted  by  Ui^ener,  is  restored  by  Krochiiert. 
'  On   tlie   Canon,    sec    Stcfleii,    Dt  canone    qui  dUitur   Aristaphatus  et 
AratMrrJkt,  1876;  Kroehnert,  /,r.  (who  rejects  all  'canons'  except  ihat  of  the 
(^aton);  Sascmihl,  i  444-7  and  the  strictures  of  Witamowttjc,  in  Gotlingen 
A^ikU,   1900,   5  r,   63 — 71.     On   Aristophanes  in   general,   see    Suseroihl, 
'  »iS*— 44S;  ChriM,  i  ^35*;  Wilamowitz,  Ji-'ur.  //er.  i  137 — iji';  Cohn  s.v,  in 
^4-Witeowa;  and  nulmer's  Biblhgraphit,  %\\. 
^Cp.Ouedhaitt'fc  Dissertation  (Utrecht,  1H79). 
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earliest  of  the  chtfrizonUs^  who  ascribed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
to  different  poets).  As  a  commentator  he  avoided  the  display  of 
irrelevant  erudition,  while  he  insisted  that  each  author  was  his 
own  best  interpreter.  He  also  placed  the  study  of  grammar  on  a 
sound  basis ;  he  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  granjmarians  who 
definitely  recognised  eight  parts  of  speech,  Noun,  Verb,  Tarticiple, 
Pronoun,  Article,  Adverb,  Preposition  and  Conjunction'.  As  a 
grammarian  he  maintained  the  principle  of  Analogy^  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Anomaiy.  He  produced  recensions  of  Alcaeus, 
Anacreon  and  Pindar" :  commentaries  on  the  Lycurgus  of  Aes- 
chylus, on  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  and  even  on  Herodotus^H 
and  recensions,  as  well  as  coninienlaries,  in  the  case  of  Archilochus 
and  Hesiod.  He  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Homeric 
vocabulary,  and  was  the  author  of  two  recensions  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  with  critical  and  explanator)'  symbols  in  the  margin  of 
each.  These  symbols  were  six  in  number:  (i)  \\\€:  oMus  —  to 
denote  a  spurious  line,  already  used  by  ^nodotus  and  Aristo- 
phanes'* ;  (2)  the  dipU  (SiirX^)  >,  denoting  anything  notable  either 
in  language  or  matter  ;  (3)  the  dotted  diple  (StTrAi/  Trt/jtcoTiy/iO'Ty)  >, 
drawing  attention  to  a  verse  in  which  the  text  of  Aristarchus 
differed  from  that  of  Zenodotus ;  (4)  the  asterisk  (aoT«fn*<T«tK)  *, 
marking  a  verse  wrongly  repeated  elsewhere;  (s)  the  stigme  or 
dot  (o-Tty^if),  used  by  itself  as  a  mark  of  suspected  spuriousnes^H 
and  also  in  conjunction  with  (6)  the  antisigtna  3,  in  a  sens^n 
differing  from  that  of  Aristophanes,  to  denote  lines  in  which  the 
order  had  bctn  disturbed,  the  dots  indicating  the  lines  which 
ought  immediately  to  follow  the  line  marked  with  the  antiss^ma*. 

'  jro^,  ^^^1   iieroxflt  &PTU¥VfiLa,  ApBpov,   iwlpfnituL,  wp^tea,  ^rit^ttn 
(oro^a  included  the  Adjective).     Quint,  i  4,   30,  alii  ex  idoncis...nucioril 
ocio  panes  secuti  sum.  ui  Arisiarchiis.     Cp.  Rihbnch  (Naumhurg,   iS8j). 

'  Cp.  Feme's  Dissertation  (Leipzig,  1883). 

'  Grenfcll  and  Hunt,  AmJurst  fa/fyrit  ii  (1901),  no.   12,  'A^urd^ov  <i 
To>  'H/10S6T01'  tt'  inrhftnifia  (the  only  known  proof  that  he  ever  commented 
writers  of  prose). 

*  p.  137  supra.     Cedex  ye$utt4i  (of  Aristarchtu),  r^  N  6fie^¥  f\a.^»  4% 
r^  ZijroMrov  ^opOttrvexai.  ^h 

'  Cp.   p.    143  infta\    also  Lchrs  and   Reifferschcid,  quoted  on  p.    is^H 
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Ludwich,  Ariitanhs  Homtriicht  Textkritlk,  i  19 — «  ;  and  Jebb's  Hemtr,  p.  94. 
Similar  <iymboU  were  uiied  in  an  edition  or  Plato  (Diog.  I^aert.  iii  66)  some- 
times identified  with  that  of  Ariiituphanes  of  Bynuitium,  mentioned  on  p.  ti 
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^33 


In  his  crilidsms  on  Homer  three  points  have  been  noticed. 
/i)  His  careful  study  of  Homeric  lan^iage.     Thus  he  observes 
(iut  in  Homer  <ifi«  never  means  '  here '  or  *  hither ',   but  always 
'thus';  that  ^SoAActi^  is  used  of  missiles,  ovrafctv  of  wounding  at 
ciose  quarters;    ^^q%  of  'flight*,  and  iroVo?  of  the  'stress'  of 
battle.     (?)  His  strong  reliance  on  manuscript  aut^wn/y,  and,  in 
cases  of  conflicting  readings,  on  the  poet's  usage.     In   contrast 
with  Zenodotus,  he  abstained  from  merely  conjectural  readings, 
and  was  even  censured   by  later  critics   for   excess   of  caution. 
(3)  His  comments  on  the  suhject-mat/er^  comparing  the  Homeric 
versions  of  mj*ths  wth  those  in  other  writers,  and  noticing  charac- 
teristic points  of  Homeric  civilisation.     His  interest  in  topography 
led  him  to  make  a  plan  of  the  Trojan  and  the  (ircek  camp  ;  and 
to  notice  that  'Apyo^  UcAatrywdi'   denotes  Thessaly,   and  'A/ryos 
'KX'UMov  the  Peloponnesus'.     As  a  critic  he  is  more  sober  and 
judicious  than  Zenodotus  and  Aristophanes,    but  he   sometimes 
bpsesy  like  his  predecessors,   into   an  over-fondness  for   finding 
•improprieties*  of  expression  in  the  plain  and  unaffected  style  of 
Homer". 

The  Homeric  Mss  accessible  to  Aristarchus  mainly  fall  into 
two  groups,  those  bearing  the  names  of  (\) pgrsons,  or  {2) p/aca. 
The  former  are  known  as  aX  kut  avhpa  {USoo-tis} ;  the  latter  as  at 
uira  voActf,  or  at  aTo  ^or  c«c,  ur  S(u)  ruiv  iroA,cu>i',  or  at  ruk  iroXtiav, 
The  former  are  often  cited  by  the  name  of  the  editor : — Anti- 
machus,  Zenodotus,  Rhianus,  Sosigenes,  Philemon,  Aristophanes; 
the  latter,  by  the  names  of  the  places  from  which  they  came: — 
MasfttUa,  Chios,  Argos,  Sinope,  Cyprus,  Crete  and  Aeolis;  but 
the  Cretan  edition  was  probably  not  used  by  Aristarchus,  and  the 
Aeolian  is  cited  only  for  some  variants  in  the  Odyssey.  Besides 
these  groups  there  were  other  texts  denoted  as  'common*  or 

(Compcri,  /y<a/.  Aufsiitu^  ii).  On  Aristarchus  see  also  Lchri,  Dt  Arislarcki 
StmSii  Hf^mt^Uii  (1833),  ed.  3,  1881 ;  Ludwich,  Af.,  2  vols.  (1885I ;  Sieinlhal, 
Gatk.  ddr  Spra/kimssetut-ha/t,  \\  loo^f;  Wilamowitz,  Eur.  Hi-r.  p.  138*; 
P.  CAoer's  Grmnd/ra^en,  11 — 35;  Susemihl,  i  451 — 463;  Christ,  8436*; 
Cdhn  s-r.  in  Pauty-Wisjiowa ;  Monro,  Od.  43of,  439 — 454  1  and  Miibner's 
BBH^grvtpJku,  I  13. 

*  Jebb'a  Homtr^  p.  94  f. 

>  Cobo.  Misi.  Crit.  lag:  W.  Bachmann,  DU  dsthttischm  Amehauungen 
AnstktrtJkSt  NUmberg,  [Q01-4. 
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•popular'  (kohikl,  Srj^uiJSfts),  representing  the  *vulgate'  of 
day,  described  as  'the  more  careless'  («Ua«*Vepa«)  as  contr: 
with  the  *more  accurate'  or  'scholarly'  <xap«oT€/>ai)'. 

The  extant  evidence  for  the  text  of  Homer  is  to  be  foi 
mainly  in  the  two  mss  in  Venice,  A  and  B,  belonging  to  the  iod| 
and  nth  century  respectively,  together  with  statements  in  ttM 
schoiia  in  the  earlier  of  these  mss,  and  quotations  in  ancient 
authors.  From  these  materials  what  may  be  called  the  'vul 
text  of  Homer  has  been  formed,  and  down  to  the  year  1891 
evidence  of  Homeric  papyri^  going  back  as  far  as  the  Chris 
era,  was  in  agreement  with  this  text.  In  contrast  with  this 
were  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  critics,  and  certain  of 
quotations  in  ancient  authors.  In  1S91  fragments  of  an  ci 
papyrus  of  Iliad  xi  502 — 537,  found  by  Mr  Flinders  Petrie  am< 
dated  documents  belonging  to  260 — 234  B.C.  and  published 
Professor  Mahaffy,  supplied  indications  of  a  text  differing  fr 
the  vulgate  and  including  four  more  lines  in  a  passage  consistic 
of  39  lines-  Similar  phenomena  were  noticed  in  the  Eragi 
published  by  M.  Nicole  at  deneva  in  1894,  and  by  Mi 
GrenfuU  and  Hunt  in  1897.  Two  suggestions  arose  from  thtfe. 
discoveries.  The  first  was  that  these  Ptolemaic  papyri  re| 
sented  a  prolix  prae- Alexandrian  text,  before  it  was  cut  d( 
into  the  current  text  by  the  criticisms  of  21enodotus,  Aristopl 
and  Aristarchus.  But  this  suggestion  is  opposed  to  the  evid< 
of  the  scholia^  which  record  the  readings  preferred  by 
Alexandrian  critics  and  show  that  the  Alexandrian  school 
hardly  any  effect  on  the  traditional  text.  The  second  suggestic 
was  that  the  remarkable  additions  to  the  Homeric  text  found  in 
nearly  all  the  few  Ptolemaic  papyri  proved  that  the  vulgar  text  oC 
the  present  day  could  not  have  been  in  existence  in  the  Ptolemaic 
age,  but  must  have  come  into  being  at  a  later  date.  But  ( 1 )  the 
statements  in  the  schoiia  relating  to  the  Alexandrian  critics* 
Didymus  and  Aristonicus,  who  distinguish  between  the  editions  o( 
their   Alexandrian   predecessors,  especially  those  of  Aristarchus, 
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'  Ijv  Roche,  //rt«.  Ttxtkritik^  p.  45  f;  Ludwidi,  Ar.,  \  3  — 16;  Jebt/l 
Horner^  p.  91  f  i  and  Mr  T.  W.  Allen  in  Chis.  Rtv.  1901,  pp.  141-^,  Th 
eiftntric  tditions  and  Aristarchus.  On  the  history  of  the  Homeric  poem  If 
the  Alexandrinn  age  cp.  Monro,  Od,  418—454. 
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and  caertain  other  editions,  known  as  *  common'  or  *  popular', 
show  that  a  vulgar  text  of  some  sort  or  other  was  in  existence  in 
Alexandrian  times.  (3)  The  evidence  of  quotations  in  prae- 
Alexandrian  writers  shows  that  their  text  of  Homer  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  ours.  152  f>ortions  of  the  Homeric  text 
are  quoted  by  29  writers  from  Herodotus  downwards,  and  the 
4&0  hncs  (or  thereabout)  thus  quoted  do  not  include  more  than 
9  to  It  lines  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  text.  It  may  thus  be 
inferred  that  the  ordinary  Homeric  text  preceded  the  Alexandrian 
age  and  that  it  existed  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
i*Xo\cmsuc  pa/>yn'  may  therefore  be  regarded  simply  as  a  few  stray 
examples  of  eccentric  texts  of  Homer,  and  texts  no  less  eccentric 
may  have  been  not  unknown  to  the  author  of  the  Second  Aid- 
kim^\  and  to  Aeschines  and  Plutarch,  who  occasionally  quote 
frotn  a  text  including  lines  not  found  in  the  ordinary  text  of 
Homer*. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  slight  impression  which  Arislarchus 
produced  on  the  current  text  of  Homer,  later  writers  had  a 
profound  respect  for  his  authority  as  a  critic  In  the  Venice  MS 
(A^  of  Homer  the  scholiast  on  //.  ii  316  knows  that  the  accent  of 
FTiiptryo?  is  normally  proparoxytone,  but  accepts  the  paroxytone 
TTf^nryoT  solely  On  the  authority  of  Aristarchus*;  and  on  //.  iv 


'  149  u>  *The  fact  that  this  spurious  quotation  is  found  in  a  s^nirious 
HMHlic  dia[o<>ue  only  emphasizes  the  fact  thai  10  the  real  Plato  Homer  is  our 
Bmbct,  nctiber  more  nor  less'  (Lcnf'  on  //.  viii  548  f). 

•  Sec  e*p.  Ludwich,  Die  Homer-vut^ata  ah  voraitxaHdrinischf  erunesin^ 

169B,  rcT.  by  Mr  T.  W.  Allen  in  Ciass.  A'cv.  1S99,  pp.  39 — 41.     In  tlic  same 

volanie,  ]x  334 f,  Mr  Allen  showa  ihat  the  modem  liomenc  text  i&  ideiilical 

«iih  the  andciit  vulgate  to  the  extent  of  abont  60  per  cent,  of  the  passages 

when  \\A  readings  are  noticed,  and  further  thai  in  a1>out  10  per  cent,  (he 

ancienl  volgaJe  wis  tn  confiict  with  another  text,  and  in  about  30  per  cent,  had 

tecs  iHtMged  by   that   text.     On   p.    429  f  he  shows  that,   of  the  known 

fcadingv  of  Anatarobas  (664  in  number),  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  have 

Wl  iMt  trace  whatever  in  our  mss,  an<l  only  one-lenlh  are  found  in  all  mss 

>iilh«rto  collale*!.     In  Class.  Hn\  1900,  p.  341  f,  he  shows  that  of  the  knoivn 

(fading  of  2«iio<lotiu  (385  in  n\im1>er)  159  survive  In  none  of  our  mss,  and 

vhe  tcM   in  sll  or  some,  only  4   Inrinf;  found  In  all;  also  that  of  the  readings 

r^xttluir  to  Aristopbaaes  ofByiantliim  (81).  46  arc  found  in  none  of  our  mss, 

ud  the  fert  in  some  or  all,  only  two  being  found  in  all. 
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235  he  follows  Aristarchus  in  preference  to  Hermappias,  *even^ 
although  the  latter  appears  to  be  in  the  right".     His  power  fl^| 
critical   divination  is  recognised  by  Panaetius,  who  calls   him  a 
*  diviner'' ;  and  with  Cicero'  and  Horace*  his  name  is  a  synonym 
for  a  great  critic,  and  it  has  so  remained  ever  since.     He  was  the 
founder   of  scientific  Scholarship.     He  was  also  the  head  of  a 
Schofji,  and  Apollodorus,  Ammonius  and  Dionysius  Thrax  were 
among   the   most   famous  of  his  forty   pupils.     Even   the  king 
(Euergetes    H),  whose   accession  in    146  was   the   signal    for  a 
persecution  of  his  Hellenic  subjects  from  which  men  of  letters, 
like  Aristarchus,  were  not  exempt,  discussed  points  of  Homeric 
criticism  with  his  courtiers  far  into  the  night,  and  himself  pro[X>se<^H 
an  ingenious  emendation  of  a  line  in  the  Otfyssey*.  ^| 

Next  to  Aristarchus,  the  most  important  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
^  ,..  ^  was   Callistratus,  whose  admiration  for  his  master.^ 

Cal  Ultra  tuB  ^H 

led   to  a  bitter  feud  with   Aristarchus.     He  wrotqH 

criticisms  on  the  passages  in    Homer  attacked  by  the  latter,  a.s 
well  as  a  commentary  on  the  I/iad^  and  on  Pindar,  SophocleSj^ 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes*.  ^| 

Before  turning  to  the  pupils  of  Aristarchus',  we  must  mention 
a  pupil  of  Callimachus,  Hermippus  of  Smyrna,  the 
author  of  an  extensive  biographical  and  biblio- 
graphical work,  connected  with  his  master's  Pinakes  and  including 
lives  of  literary  celebrities  and  lists  of  their  writings,  so  far  as  they 
were  preserved  in  the  Alexandrian  Library.  The  work  is  cited 
under  its  various  subdivisions,  On  the  Legislators,  On  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  On  Pythagoras,  Oorgias,  Isocrates,  Aristotle  and 
Chrysippus  (d.  c.  208-4  R-c.).     It  was  one  of  the  chief  authorities 


Hermippua 


'  c/  KoX  SoKtT  A\ifB(Ctip.     This  grammarian  is  also  quoted  on  xi  336 
iJ7t  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 

*  Mdjrrii.  Athen.  ft.^4C.  "  ^J  Aft  i  14,  3.  *  /!./*.  450. 
'   OJ.  V  7s.      Plul,  df  at/u/.   17,  60  A,   UroXtfiaUi)  ^tXc^atf'^  floKoOrrt 

•f\tiirTyf%  Ka.1  arix^^iov  Kal  Itrroplas  fiax'^f^i'Oi  m^XP'  M^tru'  irvKrC/r  Aw^TtiPo*. 
Athen.  61  C,  IlroX.  6  dtvrtpot  Kvtfyyints  rap'  'Oiu^/)v  (l|tw  ypdptip,  *A/a^  8i 
\ti^0ti  fuiXaKol  fflov  ffSi  fft\ii'ov\  ffia  (a  man»h  plaiil)  ^dp  ftir^  otXUov 
^ikaBai  dW^  fiif  fa  |Suti«mihI,  i  9). 

•  R.  Schmidt,  I>f  CaUistraUr  Ansfo/Aanea,  rcpiinted  with  Nauck.  Anstpftk 
Byx. ;  cp.  Susemihl.  i  449  f. 

'  BUu,  De  Ariitarthi  Disdpulis^  1883. 
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followed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lives  of 
Lycurgus,  Solon  and  ^elIlosthe^es^ 

ApoUodorus  of  Athens   {fl.   144    B.C.)  was   a    pupil    of  Aris- 
tirchus   in  Alexandria,    which    he  left   c.    146   b.c. 

ApoUodorus 

AFter    144    b.c    he    dedicated   to   Attalu5    II    of 
Pergamon   a   great    work    on    Chronology,    beginning    with    the 
Wl  of  Troy   and  ending   with   the  above  date.     The  work,  was 
iftCTwands  brought  down  to  1 19  b.c.     It  was  written  in   comic 
inmeters,  possibly  as  an  aid   to    the  memory  ;  it  unfortunately 
iupcrseded  the  probably  far  greater  chronological  work  of  Erato- 
sthenes, and  took  its  place  as  a  great  storehouse  of  chronological 
&£ts.    ApoUodorus  is  named  in  one  of  Cicero's  Letters*  as  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  date  of  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  of 
Certain  pohticians  at  Athens.     Where  the  exact  date  of  the  birth 
tod  death  of  any  personage  was    unknown,  he   used   some  im- 
portant date  in  that  personage's  active  life  to  determine  the  time 
*t  which  he  flourished ;  this  was  called  his  aw/iT;  and  was  regarded 
« corresponding  approximately  to  the  age  of  4o\     Following  in 
the  track  of  Eratosthenes  and  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  he  wrote 
4  commentary  in   12  books  on  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  ships, 
often  quoted  by  Strabo*;  also  on  Sophron  and  Epicharmus,  and 
on  Etymology,  and  further  a  geographical  compendium  in  iambic 
vwse,  and  an  important  work  in  24  books  on  the  Religion   of 
Greece  (»r<pi    %*.iav)^.     Some  of  the  numerous  fragments  of  this 
xirk  are  inconsistent   with   the   corresponding   passages    in   the 
tD)tbological   Bihlhiheca^   which    bears   the   name   of  the   same 
luthor.     Between  too  and  55  u.c  a  handbook  of  mythology  was 
compiled,  which  became  the  source  from  which  Utodorus,  Hyginus 
and  Paiisanias  drew  their  information  on  this  subject ;  this  was 
»Iso  the  source  of  the  extant  Bihliotheca  (possibly  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian)  bearing  the  name  of  ApoUodorus*. 


'  Christ,  {453*:  Sitserolhl,  i  491-5. 

•  Ad  Att.  xii  33.  1.  *  Diels  in  f{k^n.  Mus.  xxx\  1  f. 

•  B.  Niese  in  Jikein.  A/us.  xxxii  306. 

'  Chtisl,  I  4iH* ;  Susemihl.  li  33 — 44*.  Schwari  in  Pauly-Wis.«)wii,  j.v. 
pp-  1057-75;  and  HUbncr's  J}i6tiff£ra/fhie,  i  14,  p*  11. 

•  Christ,  8576't  Suscmihl,  ti  50  f;  q>.  F,  Jacoby,  Api^icdors  Ckromk\  and 
^Vwnn,  Af..  pp.  5875-B6. 
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Aristarchus   was    succeeded    by   his   pupil   Amtnonius, 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  the  exposirion  and 
defence  of  his  master's  recensions  of  Homer, 
wrote  *on  the  absence  of  more  than  two  editions  of  the  Hom< 
recension  of  Aristarchus ",  '  on  Plato's  debt  to  Homer  \  and 
•  on  Prosody  *,  probably  in  the  course  of  his  criticisms  on  Hoi 
He  was  one  of  the  main  authorities  followed  by  Didymus  in 
work   on   the   recension   of  Homer  by  Aristarchus.     Lastly, 
wrote  a   commentary  on  Pindar,  in   which  he  appears  to 
followed  in  his  master's  footsteps'. 

Another  eminent  pupil  of  Aristarchus  was  Dionysius 

(bom  c.    166   Rc).      In  his  admiration    for 
t^tST*^**"'      master's  apparently  perfect  familiarity  with  all 
tragedies    in    existence,    he    painted    his    mast 
portrait  with  a  figure  representing  Tragedy  (possibly  on  a  bi 
plate)  near  his  heart'.     He  afterwards  taught  in  Rhodes,  where 
made   a   model   of  Nestor's   cup*,  the   material   for  which 
provided  by  means  of  a  subscription  on  the  part  of  his  puj 
But  his  main  title  to  fame  is  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eadi 
Greek  Grammar.     This  is  still  extant.     It  is  a  work  of  less 
16  printed  pages*.     It  begins  by  defining  nrammn^»,  ^P^ 
its    parts    {avdyvuuri^^    cfi/yiytri?,    yAwo-fruii'    koI    itrropuZv    di 
trvfioXoyLOj  at-aAoymc  ixXoyitTfLOs,  xpurtt  iroiijiiaTuiv).      It   next 
with    Accentuation   (twos),    Punctuation    (cm-y/ii/).    Letters 
Syllables    (oToi^tra   <cai   trvKXaffat),    and,    after    enumerating 
Parts  of  Speech  {ovofia^  PV/'Ui,  /icrox^;,  ap$pcv^  amowfjua^  wpoi 
mppTjfia^   a\v&*a-fAOi)j   ends   with    Declension    and   Conjugal 
without  including  either  Syntax   or  precepts  on   Style.     In 
Grammar  ovofjia  includes  not  only  the  Noun,  but  also  the  Adj* 
and  the  Demonstrative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns;  and 


Stat 


'  Su^mihl.  ii  153;  Pauly*Wis»iowa,  s.v.  p.  1865. 

*  Aristarchus,  however,  was  Mjinctiracs  crilicised  severely  by  bis  ptt| 
appears  from  the  schaiia  on  //.  \\  263.  xiii  loj. 

»  //.  xi  631-5. 

*  ^VV.cT*'^  Jfucdora  Gr.  (iHi6t,  pp.  619 — 643;  Engl,  tiana.  by  T.  D*tI 
(reprinted  ixtim  jQumaJ  0/  Sftfcuiative  Phiiosvpky^  St  L01U&,  U.S.A.),  |1 
the  be«t  Xtx\  is  that  of  Uhlig,  1B83.     It  was  apparmtly  written  at  Rhodci 
under  Sloic  inflaence. 


p.  8  sMj*»a. 
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not  only  the  Article  but  also  the  Relative  Pronoun ;  while  dyrwyvfila 
('Pronoun*)  is  limited  to  the  Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns'. 
It  remained  the  standard  work  on  grammar  for  at  least  13 
centuries.  ItjsfafiJyipwn  to  the  great  grammarians  of  the  imperial 
age,  Apollonius  and  Herodian.  Among  its  many  commentators 
miy""^  Inentioned  Choeroboscus  (end  of  cent.  6),  Stephanus 
(early  in  cent.  7),  and  (not  much  later)  Helit)dorus  and  Melampus'. 
It  became  the  soxirce  of  the  jgrammatical  catechisms  {ifiwnjfiaTa) 
of  the  Byzantine  age,  e.g.  that  of  MoscTidpulos,  and  also  (j<"  the 
manuals  introduced  into  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  by  By/iintine 
refugees  such  as  Chrysoloras,  Gaza,  Constantine  Lascaris  and 
Chalcondylas.  The  (Jreek  terms  of  this  treatise  thus  survived  for 
many  centuries,  ^.;f.'tfw»|ui,  ycvos,  aptOfios,  »cXtact?  (* Declensions'), 
vi^tf^c  (*  Cases ')»  ttwo-k  ovofiaariKYj  xal  tvOtia  (Nom.),  ycviKi; 
(Gen.X  SoriHyj  (Dat.),  a*T(nTi»o7'(Acc.),  K\7jTtK-rj  (Voc);  ^K")  fv^xrYtai 

(* Conjugations '),  2tudca-«?  ( '  Voices  '),  cyicXiVciy  ('  Moods '),  x^o^oi 
(* Tenses'),  wpoo-cuTro  (*  Persons').  With  a  strict  adherence  to 
Attic  usage  the  Active  and  Passive  P^oUes  are  here  exemplified  by 
rnrrwand  rvvrofiat,  the  JVum/>ers  by  tvittw,  Tvirr€Tov  and  rvTrro/ici', 
and  the  Persons  (in  inferior  MSS)  by  twtw,  tvttt*!?,  -rvTrrti.  It  was 
afiparentty  in  the  Ca«i7/w_oL-lhe-  late  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Theodosius  (probably  a  friend  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene,^?.  400  A.D.), 
thir~this  verb  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  the  complete 
puadigra  of  all  its  imaginary  moods  and  tenses.  Before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  the  paradigm  was  included  in  the  Armenian 
tnd  S>Tiac  versions  of  the  supplements  to  Dionysius  Thrax*; 
tod,  through  the  Manuals  of  the  Renaissance,  it  has  found  its 
way  into  modem  Grammars,  although,  as  is  now  well  known,  the 
"Tresentand  ImperfectTAclive  and  Passive,  were  the  only  tenses 
actually  used  in  Attic  prose  of  the  Athenian  age*. 

Among  the  Romans,  Varro  was  Jud^bted^to  the  Grammar  of 
Dionysius  Thrax  for  his  (lelfnition  of  the  *  Persons '  of  the  Verb, 
and  for  that  of  Grammar  itself.  It  was  also  the  authority  followed 
by  Suetonius,  by  Remmius  Paiaemon  (the  teacher  of  Quintilian), 

'  CUmch.  Di  Cram.  Gr.pHm.^  p.  85. 

•  Sttwmihl,  ii  173  nole.     Cp.  A.  Hilgard's  etl.  of  the  Schohat  1901. 

>  cd.  UMig,  pp.  liii.  49,  51. 

•  Cp.  Dcm.  SeUct  Private  Orations^  ii,  Excurstt";  lr>  Speech  against  Conon. 
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and  (probably  at  second   hand)  by  later  Roman  grammanans,1 
such   as    Donatus,    Diomedes,    Charisius  and   Dositheus.      The 
original  text  was  known  to  Priscian. 

Dionysius  Thrax  was  also  the  writer  of  two  or  three  rhetorical 
works,  together  with  a  critique  on  Crates,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  and  on  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Iliad.  In  this  last  he  followed  Aristarchus  in  actually  regarding 
Homer  as  a  native  of  Athens'. 

It  is  somerimcs  stated  that  Dionysius  Thrax  taught  in  Rome 
as  well  as  in  Rhodes.  This  arises  from  a  confusion 
between  Dionysius  and  his  pupil,  Tyrannion  the 
elder,  a  native  of  Amisus,  who  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Lucullus  in 
67  B.C.,  and  was  a  teacher  there  in  the  time  of  Pompe)*  the  Great. 
T)Tannion  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  the  value  of  the 
Aristotelian  mss  transported  to  Rome  by  Sulla  in  86  b.c.*,  and  he 
has  been  identified  as  the  learned  adviser  of  Atticus  in  his  editions 
of  Greek  authors,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Theophraslus,  and  also  as 
one  of  the  authorities  followed  by  Varro".  He  wrote  on  Homeric 
accentuation,  and  on  the  parts  (3f  speech ;  also  on  the  connexion 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  His  pupil,  Tyrannioa 
the  younger,  who  reached  Rome  as  a  prisoner  and  owed  his 
freedom  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  wrote  a  commentary  on 
,his  master's  work  on  the  parts  of  speech*. 

The  most  versatile  and  industrious  of  all  the  successors  of 
Aristarchus  was  Didymus  (c.  65  B.C. — 10  A.D.),  who 
taught  at  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  also  in  Rome*. 
To  his  prodigious  industr)-  he  owed  the  notable  name  of  ChaU- 
tnUrus*.  He  is  said  to  have  written  between  3500  and  4000 
books,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  sometimes  forgot 
in  one  book  what  he  had  himself  wntten  in  anothe^^  /He  is 


I 


Dldytnua 


/' 


>  Chri&t,  g  439*;  SuMtnihl,  ii   168— 175;  Cohn  in  Pauly-Wistowa ;  a»4 
HUbncr'&  Bihliographu ^  §  14,  p.  30. 

*  p.  86  sNpra. 

«  Usener  in  X  Ber.  Imytr.  Akad.  1891,  5H1  f.  *  Christ.  \  ^^*. 

*  Suseniihl.  ti  195,  note  264;  and  esp.  Wilumowitz,  Eur,  Htr.  157  —  168. 

*  XaXx/rrc/mt,   cp.    Amm,    Marc,  xxii   16,  16,  multiplicts  Kicntiac  copia 
HKinorabilis. 

^  Quint,  i  8,  19,  cp.  Athen.  139c;  also  Quintitian,  I  8,  19,  and  Seneca, 
£AK8  837. 
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described  by  Macrobius'  as  ^ammniicorttm  fadte  eruditissimus 
^mntumiptt  quit^ue  sint  quique  fuerint  insiructissimus.     His  lexico- 
graphical labours  included  treatises  on  '  metaphors,'  on  *  words  of 
tioubifu!  meajiing  ',  on  *  names  corrupted  by  chajige  of  spelling ', 
and  two  vast  works  on  the  language  of  Comedy,  and  on  the 
language  of  Tragedy  (X«^*ts  ww^twat  and  rpayiKdi).     The  last  two 
(ind  especially   the  second   of   these)   may  be  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  most  of  the  lexicographical  learning  which  has 
come  down   to  us   in    Athenaeus   and   the   sc/to/ia,   and   in    the 
leiioms  of  Hesychius   and    Photius,      The    28th    book    of   the 
work  on  the  language  of  Tragedy  is  cited  by  Harpocration* ;  and 
one  of  the  longer  fragments  is  preserved  by  Macrobius^.     Turning 
10  his  labours  as  an  editor,  textual  critic  and  commentator,  we 
tuTe  first  to  mention  his  elaborate  attempt  to  restore  the  Homeric 
^rcnsion  of  Aristarchus  in  his  work  n-cpl  n7s  * kfiurrap\iiov  Stop- 
^«w.    Aristarchus  had  produced  two  recensions  of  the  text; 
^t  both  were  lost,  and  DIdymus  had  to  restore  their  readings 
lib  the  help  of  transcripts  together  with  such  evidence  as  could 
6e  derived  from    the   critical    monographs   and   the   continuous 
commentaries  of  Aristarchus.     At  the  end  of  each  book  of  the 
//iftd  in   the   Venice   ms  of  Homer  known  as  A,    Oidymus   is 
mentioned,  together  with  his  younger  contemporary,  Aristonicus, 
Herodian,  the   author   of  a   treatise   on    the   prosody   and 
rntuation  of  the  //lad  (c.   160  a.u.),  and  Nicanor,  the  writer 
on  Homeric  punctuation  (r.  130  a.d.),  as  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  schoiia  in  that  MS,     The  following  is  a  simple  example  of  a 
KhoUurn  on  //.  x  506,  in  which  the  readings  preferred  by  Zeno- 
dotus,  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus  are  all  recorded : — 

8«Mtit  Yfllp  8C<^ov  T<  SvM  T*  ^piavx<vas  tirrrovt, 
ot  Kfv  (VpuTTfvwin  SoTJiv  ^l  vtjiktIv  'Axauliv, 

Wh-wf    'A^ffTa/>);of,    ot   ««i'   dpirroi   ^itttrt*   o   tk    ZirciSorof    avroi^T   ot 
^•^^Avtfir    Likifi^Q*^    IlTrXf/wfa    (cp.   1.    333)'    * kpiffr(i^v7\%    iraAoiW    ot 

In  the  following  passage  (//.  viii  535 — 541)  we  have  critical 
symbols  in  the  margin,  with  a  scMium  giving  the  statement  by 
Anstonicus  of  the  views  of  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus,  and  adding 

'  T  18.  '-*   S.V.  ^/NxXoi^ir. 

*  V  18  K9t  (3.  on  the  u*ie  of  'AxcX^t  for  water  in  general. 
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thai  the  statement  of  those  views  by  Didymus  was  identical 
thai  of  Aristonicus  : — 


3  adpiov  lijv  df«T^v  SiacCrrrai.  ct  k'  4)iov  f-yxof 

3  }i'*ivf]^  ^*p\6y.*vov  dXX'  iv  vpwTouriv,  tSU*, 

3  Kiicrrai  ovtt|0<Cs.  iroXiiS  &'  dp.^'  avrov  cralpoi. 

•  f)(X£ou  avi^vTos  h  aupiov.     il  Tap  hfi^v  «S« 

•  fCfiv  dOdvaros  koX  dy^pws  Tip.ara  iravra, 

•  Tbo<^T|V  8'  wt  rirr'  'Adrivad^  KaV  'AwoXXwv, 
w«  v\)v  i^fi^pT)  rfi*  KaK^v  ^pci  'Ap'Yc^ouriv. 

Ari  ^  Toc/roi>r  2et  roi/t  rpeU  arixovs  ^Uvt^f^  olf  rd  o-vrLaiyua.  xapiknTtxt^ 
To6t  ^in»  ''P«t»t  oZj  at  iTTi-y/AoJ  rapdACUTat'  «/y  -ydp  t^c  oiViji'  7<7pa^;i/i>w  eW 
iiijtoiav.  iyxplpti  hi  ^XXo**  h  ' ApiaTa.pxot  rott  ievrdpout  hti,  rA  Katrj^iffiaruiw 
ripovi  ctvat  roiVf  Xi^oi'f  6  0^  Zir^'odo^ot  7*001  Tpwrovi  rptis  oCdt  typa^fv.  rA 
airrh.  li  X^^ct  ittpi  rCi¥  trrlxuw  TOiWutt  6  AlSfftot  a.  teal  6  'ApttfrdvtKos'  ito  ovt 
iypd^fiantw  rd  ^i5vfiov.  (In  the  MS  the  third  trriyu-^  should  have  been  prefixed 
to  the  last  Itne,  and  not  to  ihc  last  but  one,  which  was  apparently  absent  front 
the  recension  of  Arislaahus*.)  

Didymus  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Hesiod,  Pindar  an^H 
Bacchylides,  and  on  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Many 
of  the  schoiia  on  Pindar  and  SophocieSj  as  well  as  the  extant 
Lives  of  the  three  tragic  poets,  are  probably  in  the  main  due  to 
Didymus.  He  further  commented  on  the  comic  poets,  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes,  the  extant  scfwlia  on  the  last  being 
traceable  through  Symmachus  to  Didymus,  and  ultimately  to 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium*.  Extending  his  industry  to  prose,  he 
produced  an  edition  of  Thucydides,  whose  life  by  Marcellinus 
is,  either  entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  as  regards  J§  i — 45,  taken  from 
Didymus^;  also  of  the  Attic  orators  Antiphon,  Isaeus,  Hypereides, 
Aeschines  and  r^emoslhenes*,  besides  at  least  ten  books  of 
rhetorical  memoranda  on  the  orators,  and  a  monograph  ir«pt  tw 

*  Aristophanes,  Aristarchus  and  his  successor  Ammonius  as  well  as 
Didymus  and  Aristonicus,  arc  mentioned  in  the  inleiesling  sihoiia  on  //.  x 
398,  partly  quoted  in  I-eaf's  n.  Q^,  faciimiU  in  \\,  HroMme's  I/andbotk  0/ 
Hom€rk  Study  (1905),   p.   54. 

*  SymmnchusyT.  looA.D.  iWilamowitz.  Eur.  Htr.  \  i79');qi.  O. Schneider^ 
0/  mterum  in  A*'  scholu^rum  fontibus^  pp.  59 — 63. 

'  Suscmihl,  ii  303.  note  314. 

*  Dt  OemoitheHt  (omtnetttiit  ed.  Diels  and  Schubart  (1904),  includii 
many  quotations  frnm  Philochoms  and  Theopompus,  with  fragments  of 
lexicon  to  Uem.  contra  Arutvcrutem. 
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Iwtrwrai,  His  grammatical  works  included  a  treatise  on 
inflexions  (vtpl  iraBtZt)y  and  on  orthography;  his  literary  and 
anti(]uanan  works,  a  treatise  on  myths  and  legends  {^fyrj  toropia), 
on  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  on  the  death  of  Aeneas,  on  Anacreon 
and  Sappho*,  on  the  l>'ric  poets,  on  the  d^ovt^  of  Solon',  on 
proverbs,  and  even  on  the  /3^  Republiat  of  Cicero. 

Notwithstanding  his  restoration  of  the  Aristarchic  recension  of 
Homer,  he  appears  to  have  had  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  re- 
quirements of  systematic  textual  criticism.     His  younger  contem- 
porary, Aristonicus  of  Alexandria,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  critical 
signs  used  by  Aristarchus ;  and,  wherever  the  views  of  Didymus 
differ  from  those  of  Aristonicus,  the  latter  are  as  a  rule  to  be 
pre-fened'.     The  work  of  Aristonicus  was  probably  written  before 
that  of  Didymus  on  the  same  general  subject',  and  appears  to 
have  given  a  more  complete  account  of  the  passages  criticised 
by  Aristarchus*.     In  the  comments  of  Didymus  on  Pindar  and 
Aristophanes,   and    on  Sophijcles  and    Euripides,   there  is    little 
trace  of  any  exceptional  acumen  ;  but  he  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  gathering  together  the  results  of  earlier  work  in  criticism  and 
exegesis,  and  transmitting  these  results  to  posterity.     The  age  of 
crearive  and  original  scholars  was  past,  and  the  best  service  that 
remained  to  be  rendered  was  the  careful  preservation  of  the  varied 
stores  of  ancient  learning;   and  this  service  was  faithfully  and 
indtistriousty  rendered  by  F)idymus*. 

Among    the    younger    contemporaries    of    Didymus   was    a 
ist  in  grammar  and  pure  scholarship,  who  flourished  under 
gustus,    named    Tryphon,    son    of    Amnionius, 
probably  not  the  pupil  of  Aristarchus  bearing  that         ^^  **" 
najne^.     Fragments  of  his  works  are  preserved  by  writers  such  as 
ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  Herodian,  Athenaeus,  and  a  third  Ammonius 

■  Seneca,  Ep.  S8  1 37.  *  Plut.  Halon,  1. 

•  Cp. Christ,  S443,  p.  635*;  Wilamowiti,  /.<-.,  161. 

•  Lehn.  /.r.,    18^;  Ludwich,  Aristanhi  Homtrisckt  TtxtkrUik  nack  dtn 
Prapm^itcM  ties  Didyittcs^  i  51. 

•  l^udnrich.  i  Ttof. 

'  WilamowitK.  /^$*r.  Utr,  \  157 — 166';  cp.  Christ,  g  443*;  SuMmihl,  u 
»^5 — 110;  M.  Schmidt,  Did.  fragm.   (1854);   Ludwig,  Lc;  and  Hitbner's 
B\iti4gnfikUt  ^  14.  p.  11. 
p.  138  tttfirn. 
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(r.  389  A.D.)  who  abridged  a  work  on  Synonyms  by  Herennius 
Philon  (r.  100  A.D.).  It  appears  from  these  fragments  that, 
besides  dealing  with  points  of  orthography  and  prosody,  and  with 
various  parts  of  speech,  he  wrote  on  the  local  and  the  literary 
dialects  of  Greece,  on  terms  of  music,  and  on  names  of  plants  and 
animals.  Late  abridgements  of  his  works  on  letter-changes  and 
on  tropes  and  metres  are  still  extant,  but  many  of  them  now 
survive  in  their  titles  alone,  e.g.  those  on  the  dialect  of  Homer 
and  the  lyric  poets,  and  on  Doric  and  Aeolic  Clreek.  The  titles^ 
of  several  show  that  he  was  a  strict  adherent  of  *  Analogy  ".  ^| 

Theon  the  'grammarian',  of  Alexiindria,  who  flourished  under 
Tiberius,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Odyssey^  and 
possibly  also  on  Pindar ;  and  apparently  produced 
from  the  materials  collected  by  Didymus  a  lexicon  of  tragic  ara 
of  comic  diction.  Besides  completing  the  commentary  of  his 
father,  Artemidorus,  on  the  Ama  of  Caltimachus,  he  was  himself 
a  commcntalor  on  Lycopliron,  Theoi'ritus^  Apollonius  Rhodiu 
and  Nicander.  To  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrian  age  his  relation 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Didymus  to  the  great  writers  of  the 
classical  age  of  Athens.  He  has  accordingly  been  aptly  descri 
as  'the  Didymus  of  the  Alexandrian  poets'*. 

The  scholars  of  Alexandria  were  (as  we  have  seen)  mainly  but 
not  exclusively  concerned  with  the  verbal  criticism  of  the  Greek 
poets,  primarily  with  that  of  Homer,  and  secondarily  with  that  of 
Pindar  and  the  dramatists.  They  were  the  earliest  examples  of 
the  professional  scholar,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
modern  world  for  criticising  and  classifying  the  literature  of  the 
golden  age  of  Greece  and  handing  it  down  to  posterity.  From 
the  verbal  critics  of  Alexandria  we  now  turn  to  the  more  varied 
studies  cultivated  in  the  school  of  Pergamon,  and  to  the  system 
of  grammar  connected  with  that  school. 


If 

le 
be(^ 


^  Christ,  $5*14*;    Susemihl.  ii    310-3;     Frngmenls  collected  by  VelseO' 
f  Berlin)   1853;  supplemenlcd  in  .Schwabc's  Dianynus  tt  Pausantas^  p.  69 

*  Christ,  g  555*;  Suscniihl,  li  515-7.     ^^P-  Maasi  in  Pkii.  Unt.  iii  33,  md 
cp.  WiUmowiti!,  y.f-.,  i  156,  161,  t86. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  Tryphon  and  Theon.  we  have  already  passed  the 
chronological    limit.s   of  this    Book.       Ijiler    Alexandrians,    bcrgtnning    with. 
Famphilus  and  Apiun,  are  reserved  fur  the  Konuin  age  {p.   295  infrsi 


Ptolemy  I  Ptolemy  II 

uui  Bcrenike  I.  and  Arsiooc  II. 

Gold  Octaoaachm  op  Ptolemy  II  and  Arsinoe  H 

imcribcd  BEHN  AAEA^flN. 

(From  Ihe  BntiUi  Museum.) 

f*f  odiet  portraits  of  Plolemy  I,  Berenike  I  and  their  son  Wolcmy  11  see 
'«ri  from  the  Moirheswl  collection  figur«l  in  Mr  C.  W.  King's  Afttiijut 
^mtd  fiinjp.  I  p.  uc  and  II  pi.  xlvii  6,  and  supposed  by  Mr  King  to  have 
^enpived  for  Ihe  Signet  of  Ptolemy  II. 
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The 
Ommmar 
the  Stole* 


Grammar  was  studied  by  the  Stoics,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  a  necessar)'  part  of  a  complete  system  of 
dialectics.     Much  of  their  terminology  has  becotn^| 
;         a  permanent  part  of  the  grammarian's  vocabulary, 
and  some  of  their  views  on  matters  of  language 
may  seem  to  the  modem  reader  very  far  from  novel.    Thej^f 
distinguished  between  the  inarticulate  cries  of  animals,  and  the 
articulate  voice  of   man   (^wW;  ifop&pnq).     The  latter  might  be 
either  reduced  to  writing  {tyypafifio^)  or  not  (dypn/i/xo«).     \Vhe^H 
reduced  to  writing,  it  became  a  Acfw,  having  for  its  elements  the^ 
24  letters.     They  further  distinguished  between  the  sound  (o-roi- 
X*^**^)   of    the   letter,   and    its   written    character    (xapaK-njp   tov 
oTiH;^€iof),   and   the   name    of  the  character  (e.g.  oA^o).     They^ 
regarded  the  letters  as  consisting  of  seven  vowels  and  six  coni^| 
sonants  (^  y  S,  x  «  t),  the  rest  being  perhaps  loosely  regarded  as 
semivowels.      From   these   letters   words   (Xc^eiv)    were    formed* 
either  conveying  sense  {(rrffiavriKtu)  or  not.     The  former  became 
a  Xoyo5 ;  Xrycii-  was  the  expression  of  reason  in  words,  while  ?rpo- 
^ipttrdax  was  merely  the  utterance  of  a  sound.     Speech  might 
either  in  Prose  or  Verse;  it  was  also  of  a  twofold  nature,  appoalii 
to  the  ear  and  to  the  mind'.     While  the  earlier  Stoics  recognis* 
four  parts  of  spetxh,  ovofxa,  pTJficL,  tn'-t'Sco-juos,  apSpofj  C'hrj'sippi 
distinguished  between  cvofjua.  as  'a  proper  name'  {f.g.  2ai*cpan7sJ 
and  ovofta  wpixnjyoptKov,  nomen  iipptliatiimm  {e.g.  avBptuvas).     Un( 

'  Diug.  Lacrl.  vii  55—58;  cp.  R.  SdimiiJl,.!>/(>/«ri/wi  Grammatifa  {] 
1839),  p.  t8f:  Grafcnhan,  G^sch.  tier  Pkiloiogii,  \  441.  505;  Sicinlhal.  SftrofX 
wisstHschaftt  i*  191-.!.  and  Eggcr,  U.,  p.  .^^gf. 
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}po^  was  included  the  pronoun  as  well  as  the  article,  and  it 
was  noticed  that,  while  the  apSpov  was  inflected^  the  crwSca/io« 
wa&  not.  The  definition  of  the  prjfia  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
Karqyoprrjfia,  or  predicate.  Predicates  may  be  active  (op6d)^ 
passive  (inrrso),  or  neuter  (ov&crcpa).  A  sp>ecial  variety  of  the 
verbs  passive  in  form,  but  not  in  sense,  are  the  *reflexive  causative* 
verbs  (di-rtircn-oi^ara)  now  generally  called  'middle'.  The  term 
wtwrt  or  *  inflexion '  is  applied  by  the  Stoics  to  the  noun  and 
the  apBpnv  (pronoun  and  adjective),  not  !o  the  verb.  While 
.Anstotle  calls  the  nominative  ovopM^  and  the  oblique  cases 
wTMTfts,  the  Stoics  apply  irruKJ-ts  to  the  nominative  as  well,  but 
they  do  not  (like  Aristotle)  call  an  adverb  a  Trrtoo-ts  of  the 
conesponding  adjective*.  In  fact  they  confine  Trrwais  to  the  four 
cases,  the  nominative  (o/j^t;  irrdVt?  or  tvBtla^  casus  rectus)  and  the 
three  oblique  cases  (n-ruJaets  TrXuytai),  the  genitive  (y**'*'^?),  the 
dative  (Sotuii;)  and  the  accusative  {alnarncq).  The  original 
meaning  of  these  oblique  cases  was  soon  forgotten ;  the  accusarive 
did  not  originally  mean  the  case  that  denotes  the  object  of  an 
aocusatiori,  but  the  case  that  denotes  the  effect  of  (to  alriarov^ 
'that  which  is  caused  by  ')  an  action  ;  so  that  its  original  meaning 
IS  best  expressed  by  the  epithet  effectivus  or  causativus.  Again, 
ytvtm}  to  the  Stoics  could  only  mean  the  case  that  denotes  the 
yc^os  or  kind  or  class  (as  in  the  *  partitive '  genitive),  although 
Prisdan  afterwards  translated  it  by  j^enera/is*.  A  verb,  when 
used  with  a  nominative  subject,  is  called  by  the  Stoics  a  tnifxpap-a 
{e^.  irynvaTtt) ;  when  used  with  an  oblique  case  a  irapaavfi^afia 
{eg.  furafUXit).  A  verb  with  a  nominative  subject  needing  an 
obUque  case  to  complete  the  sentence  is  called  <Aottok  7  av/x^afui 
{f^,  HXartuv  ^iXfl  ^uora) ;  a  verb  with  an  oblique  case  needing 
another  oblique  case  to  complete  the  sentence  is  called  iXarrov  v 
wn^Mtrvfifiofia  (r^.  ISwKparci  ^rra/xcAci  'A^<(^(u£ol;s)^  In  Other 
words,  we  have  two  kinds  of  verb,  personal  and  impersonal,  and 
each  of  these  kinds  may  be  either  transitive  or  intransitive. 
Time  past,  present  and  future  was  distinguished  as  (xpofoc) 
Ta^;(i|;i<ro<,  ci'fOTiil?  and  fiiWutv.  The  Stoics  named  the  present 
and  post  tenses  as  follows  : 

*  Su/ra,  p.  97.    Steinthol,  i  197 — 303. 

•  Zeller*s  Sfoifs  e/c,  p.  94.  »  Sleinlhal,  i  306. 
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Present:      (XP^*<)  '"ffTwt  ra^rarur^  (or  dreXiJf)* 
Imperfect :  ra/vX^i'^''o<  ^o/jaTaTur^  (or  drfX^r). 
Perfect :        i^iarus  evtrrt\iK6t  (or  TAeioi). 
Pluperfect:  rapttixvtJL^i'Ot  ffvyrtXiK^t  (or  rActor)* 

The  above  four  tenses,  whether  T«A.<iot   or   drtXctc,  are   all 
wptxTfxivoiy  {tcmpora)  finita  \  the  other  tenses,  whether  future  or, 
past,   are   <ld;>ioToi;   but,   while   the   future   is   called  h   /UAAi 
(xpoVav),  the  term  adptoro?  is  only  used  of  the  past'. 

The  Stoics  also  paid  special  attention  to  Etymology.  Th< 
regarded  language  as  a  product  of  nature,  and  '  onomatopoeia  *  as 
the  principle  on  which  words  were  first  formed.  This  is  defi- 
nitely stated  by  Origen',  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  in  a 
treatise  bearing  the  name  of  St  Augustine*;  while,  before  the 
time  of  either,  the  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  Stoics  had  been 
singled  out  for  attack  by  Galen*.  Apart  from  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  certain  ancient  commentators  on  Aristotle,  our  chief  authority 
for  the  views  of  the  Stoics  on  questions  of  language  is  the  treatise 
of  St  Augustine  above  meiuioned*.  Their  grammatical  theories 
were  known  to  Varro,  who  (as  he  tells  us)  combined  the  study  of 
Cleanthes  with  that  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium*. 

The  founder  of  the  Stoics,  Zeno  of  Citium  (364-263)',  is  said 
to  have  written  rcpt  Xi^^wv^  and  as,  in  Stoic  termi- 
nology, Ac'fis  is  defined  as  '  voice  in  written  form ', 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  work  dealt  mainly  with  definitions 
of  terms,  while  it  included  passages  in  which  the  author  gave  4|B 

*  Stcinlhal,  i  309,  314;  T.  Rumpel,  CasusUhre,  1845.  pp.  1—70. 

*  Centra  Celsum,  i  p.  18,  ...wr  •■o/tifotwif  oi  dxi  t%  Xroas  ^Offti  {4orl  t4 

xal  OToix'id  TiFo  irvfioXaylat  tiadyovcuf. 

'  Frituipia  DiaUctieat^  c.  6,  haec  quasi  cunabuU  vcrborum  esse  cre<)idc- 
nint,  ut  sensus  rcrum  cum  sonoruni  sensu  concordarcnl. 

*  Di  Platonis  et  Hipp&cr.  Dogm.  ti  j,  dXaj'^jv  iarx  ftdfir ut  ii  HvfioXoyla..., 
(Chrysippus  appeals  to  th?  evidence  of  poeu  and)  rijp  ptXrlmfw  hvnoXoyiar'.l^ 
Ti  dWo  rotoiTw,  a  Tepairti  fiir  oif54vt  difaXlaicei  Si  teal  Manrpi^ei  >tdnjr  f^^» 
Tw  XP^*W' — On  the  subject  in  general  cp,  R.  SchmiOt,  Stoiforum  GramfrnUka\ 
also  Stcinthal,  i  171 — 374;  Christ,  84^6*,  and  Suvetnthl,  i  48 — ^7. 

»  Slcinthal,  i  393 f;  Teuffel,  AVw.  /.*/.,  §440,  7  SchwaJ>e. 
'  Varin,  L.  L.  v  9,  non  solum  ad  Aristophanis  lucemun,  scd 
Cleanthis  lucubravi. 

Gompcrz,  in  S.  Ber.  Vienna  Acad,  cxlvl  (1903)1  6. 
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extended  meaning  to  the  term  *  solecism '^  He  also  wrote  on 
'poetry  *,  and  produced  five  books  on  'Homeric  problems',  full  of 
allegoHcaJ  interpretations ,  which  were  justly  attacked  by  Aris- 
tarchus*.  Like  Aristotle,  he  accepted  the  Mar^tes  as  a  work  of 
Homeric  authorship,  and  in  Od.  iv  84  he  introduced  by  emen- 
dation a  reference  to  the  'Arabians".  He  regarded  Zeus,  Hera 
and  Poseidon  as  representing  aether,  air  and  water  respectively ; 
and,  in  interpreting  Hesiod's  Theogony^  he  gave  free  play  to  his 
etymological  fancy*.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  myths  in 
general,  and  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  particular,  was  in  fact  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Stoic  school". 

Zeno's   successor,  Cleanthes  of  Assos  {-t^T^^ — 232),  wrote  on 
mar,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Stoics  to  write  on 

,«  «.  ,  Cleanthes 

Itictonc*.  In  hts  work  letpi  rot;  TrotijTov  he  treated 
<rf  Homer,  applying  playful  etymologies  and  fanciful  allegories  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  poet.  In  the  allegorical  sense  which  he 
applies  to  the  herb  *  moly '  we  find  the  earliest  known  example  of 
the  word  aXXTyopiKw?'.  With  Cleanthes  'the  Eleusinian  mys- 
tenes  arc  an  allegorj' ;  Homer,  if  proi>erly  understood,  is  a  witness 
to  truth  ;  the  very  names  given  to  Zeus,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and 
Aphrodite  are  indications  of  the  hidden  meaning  which  is  veiled 
but  not  perverted  by  the  current  belief,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  ro)rths  of  Heracles  and  Atlas  '*.  He  described  poetry  as  the 
best  medium  for  expressing  the  dignity  of  divinity*;  and  his  grave 
And  dignified  Hymn  to  Ztus  is  still  extant'". 

As  a  representative  of  the  grammatical  as  well  as  the  general 

teaching  of  the  Stoics  he  was  less  famous  than  Chry- 

ippus  {c.  a8o — t,  208-4),  ^ho  is  proverbially  known 

the  Pillar  of  the  Stoic  Porch",  «i  ^»/  yup  vv  XptIa*ir7ros,  oIk  ov 


Chryiippus 


*  A.  C  Pearson,  Fragments  of  Ztno  amd  Cleanthes^  pp.  17,  81,  8t. 
'  Dioc-  Laen.  vii  4 ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or,  53,  4. 

•  (^euion,  /.^.,  pp.  31,  218,  119. 

*  IVanoD.  Af.,  pp.  13,  155.  •  teller's  Stoia^  334 — 348, 

•  Cic.  ^4  Fin.  iv  7;  Quint,  ii  15,  3*; ;  Striller,  ZV  6toicorum  studiis  rlu- 


'  Pearson,  pp.  »87.  193-  •  i6.  p.  43. 

*  PhUcNlcmut,  l>€  Muska,  col.  18;  q>.  Seneca,  Ep,  108,  10  (M.  p.  179  f). 
'•  Stotucus,  £cj.  i  I,  (3  [it>.  p.  174). 
OCf  AcaJ'  ii  75.  qui  fulcire  puiabatur  porticum  Stoicoruni. 
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yv  Sroa*.  He  showed  his  independence  of  character  by  d 
dining  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Alexandria,  and  by  never 
dedicating  to  royalty  any  of  his  numerous  works.  They  exceeded 
the  number  of  700,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  no  one  ever  was 
a  clearer  dialectician  or  a  worse  writer^;  accordingly  his  writings 
have  not  sur\'ived.  Himself  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  he  wrote 
several  works  on  *  Solecisms',  a  term  which  then  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soli,  but  implied 
faults  of  logic,  as  well  as  oflfences  against  good  taste  and  correct 
pronunciation*.  He  also  wrote  a  series  of  works  on  *  ambiguity' 
{dfi<fnPo\ia)f  with  treatises  *on  the  five  cases',  'on  singular  and 
plural  terms*,  *on  rhetoric',  and  *on  the  parts  of  speech'*.  To 
the  five  parts  of  speech  recognised  by  Chrysippus  (oi-o/xo,  irpotr- 
Tjyopiaj  ^^/io,  trvfScCT^o?  and  vipOpov),  his  pupil,  Anlipater  of 
Tarsus,  added  a  sixth  (/ifo-o'njff,  the  participle).  Chrysippus 
agreed  with  Zeno  in  holding  that  not  only  justice,  but  also  law, 
and  language  in  its  correct  form  {op06i  Xo'yo?),  exist  by  nature. 
He  wrote  four  books  on  'anomaly '\  being  (so  ^r  as  is  known) 
the  first  to  use  the  term  in  a  grammatical  sense,  as  the  opposite 
of  'analogy'*,  the  adherents  of  'analogy'  insisting  on  the  ru/^ 
applicable  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  adherents  of  'anomaly' 
on  the  exceptions.  The  cause  of  'analogy'  was  maintained  by  the 
Alexandrian  critic,  Aristarchus,  while  among  the  most  conspicuous 
adherents  of  *  anomaly'  was  the  Stoic  Crates  of  Mallos,  who,  like 
Chrysippus  and  Antipater,  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  and  (about 
168  ac.)  was  the  head  of  the  Pergamene  school. 

Pergamon,   the  literary   rival  of  Alexandria,    was   a  town 

ancient  origin  in  a  lofty  situation  looking  down  on 
■nd^u'^l^e^m  ^^*^  valley  of  the  Caicus,  about  15  miles  from  the 
Mysian  coasL  Edrly  in  the  Alexandrian  age  a 
dynasty  was  there  founded  by  Philctaerus,  treasurer  of  Lysimachus, 
king  of  Thrace.  Throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  Lysimacbus 
(c.  283),  he  appropriated  the  vast  treasure  of  9000  talents  entrusted 


I 


'  Diog.  Lacrl.  vii  183.  *  Dion.  Hal.  Dt  Comp.  Vtrb.  c  4. 

'  Grttfenhan,  i  508  f.  *  Classen,  Dt  Gram,  Gr.  Prim.  73  f. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  vii  191,  wtpi  r^  nvriL  rat  X/(ftr  drujuaMar  ir/>dt  AJwra,  0' 
Varro,  /..  L.  ix  1  {Suscmihl,  ii  8). 

•  Lersch,  SprackphiiosopMu,  i  51. 
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to  his  care,  and  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  nephews  Eumenes  I 
(263 — 241)  and  Attalus  I  (241 — 197)-  Eumenes  I  was  not  only  a 
generous  patron  of  Arcesilaus,  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  town 
6(  Piiane,  the  first  president  of  the  Middle  Academy  at  Athens, 
and  the  writer  of  epigrams  in  honour  of  Attalus  I ;  he  also 
invited  to  his  court  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Lycon'.  His 
Cunous  successor,  Attalus  I,  claimed  the  title  of  king  after  his 
early  victories  over  the  Gallic  invaders,  and  celebrated  those 
\ictories  by  a  splendid  series  of  sculptures  in  bronze,  the  most 
lamous  of  which  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  marble  copy  now  known 
as  the  'Dying  Gaul*  of  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Among  the 
sculptors  employed  on  these  works  was  Antigonus,  who  also  wrote 
treatises  on  the  toreutic  art  and  on  famous  painters,  and  is  once 
caHed  Antigonus  of  Carystos*.  The  sculptor  and  writer  on  art 
has  accordingly  been  identified  with  the  author  of  that  name  and 
place,  who  died  later  than  226  B.C.,  after  writing  lives  of  philoso- 
phers founded  on  his  personal  knowledge  and  frequently  quoted 
by  Diogenes  T^ertius,  and  also  a  work  on  the  wonders  of  nature, 
which  is  still  extant.  In  literature  he  is  the  leading  representative 
of  the  earlier  Pergamene  School'.  Attalus  I  was  himself  an 
author,  and  his  description  of  a  large  pine-tree  in  the  Troad  is 
preser\'ed  in  Strabo*.  He  invited  to  his  court  Lacydes,  the 
successor  of  Arcesilaus,  as  the  head  of  the  Academy  at  Athens, 
but  I^cydes  declined  with  the  apt  reply  that  pictures  should 
be  seen  from  a  certain  distance.  He  nevertheless  laid  out  for 
Lacydes  a  special  garden  in  the  grounds  of  the  Academy*.  He 
IS  more  successful  in  inviting  the  future  historian  of  his  reign, 
'tbc  younger  Neanthes,  and  the  eminent  mathematician,  Apol- 
lonius  of  Perga,  who  dedicated  to  the  king  his  celebrated  work 
on  Conic  Sections.  It  was  probably  under  his  rule  that  books 
b^an  to  be  collected  for  the  Pergamene  Library, 
bat  the  credit  of  actually  building  the  fabric  is 
expressly  assigned  by  Strabo'  to  his  successor  Eumenes  II 
(197  — 159  B.C.),  the  elder  son  of  Attalus  I  by  Apollonis,  whose 


The  Library 


^  Diog.  Laen,  iv  30,  38.  •  Z^nobius,  Paroem,  v  81. 

*  Cp-    the  brilHant  and  !.uggc%livc   work   of  Wilamo%vit2,  Antigonos  wn 
JCmiytiM^  m  Phil.  (Jnt,  iv ;  also  Christ,  §  430^ ;  and  Susemihl,  i  46S  f. 


p.  603. 


*  Diug.  Lacrt.  iv  60. 


p.  614. 
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beautiful  head  may  still  be  seen  figured  on  the  coins  of  Cyzicus', 
Eumenes  II  strove  to  bring  the  Library  to  the  same  level  as  that 
of  Alexandria,  and  apparently  endeavoured  to  induce  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  to  leave  Alexandria  for  Pergamon'.  He  adorned 
his  capital  with  magnificent  structures,  including  a  great  altar  of 
Zeus.  The  frieze  represented  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants 
in  a  perfect  pantheon  of  highly  animated  mythological  figures, 
whose  varied  attributes  possibly  owed  part  of  their  inspiration  m^| 
the  learned  mythologists  of  the  Fergamene  Library*.  The  altar 
has  been  assigned  to  about  i8o — 170  B.C.,  and  our  knowledge  of 
its  sculptures,  as  well  as  of  the  architecture  and  topography  of 
Pergamon  in  general,  lias  been  vastly  increased  by  the  German 
excavations  of  1878  lo  1886*.  Along  a  lower  level  than  the 
precinct  of  the  ahar,  ran  the  vast  terrace  of  the  theatre,  with  the 
theatre  itself  above  it,  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  Above  the  theatre 
and  the  altar  wa.s  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias 
Nicephorus,  with  the  acropolis  rising  beyond  it,  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  precinct  of  Athena,  a  quadrangle  of 
about  240  feet  by  162,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  single 
colonnade,  about  19  feet  in  breadth,  and  by  a  double  colonnade, 
twice  as  broad,  to  the  north.  These  colonnades  were  in  two 
stories,  and  to  the  north  of  the  upper  storey  of  the  double 
colonnade  the  remains  of  four  large  rooms  have  been  discovered. 
The  largest  of  these  is  42  feet  in  length  and  49  in  width ;  the  rest 
vary  in  length,  and  are  39  feet  wide.  Along  the  eastern,  northern 
and  western  sides  of  the  largest  room  are  the  foundations  of  a 
narrow  platform  or  bench,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  side 
a  mass  of  stonework  identified  as  Che  pedestal  of  a  statue.  In 
front  of  this  pedestal,  and  facing  the  south-east  entrance,  was 
found  a  colassal  statue  of  Athena,  the  tutelar  divinity  of  libraries*; 
and,  in  adjacent  portions  of  the  ruins,  pedestals  of  statues  bearing 
the   names   of  Homer,   Alcaeus,   Herodotus  and  Timotheus  of 

'  Head':*  Coins  of  the  Amitntt^  Plaie  48,  6.     For  portrait  of  Eumeaes  i\ 
see  p.  166  infra* 

^  Suidas  (x.f.  'ApiffTQ0.)  tirf  ^v\htJitvoi  rp6t  Ki>tA4^  ^vytU,  wfim,  p.  ill. 

•  E.  A.  Gardner's  Haitdhook  of  Gr.  Sculpture^  ii  461. 

•  Cp.  the  official  rcpurts;  also  Baumcister's  ZJfWjfrwij/fr,  pp.  1101 — ilS/l 
and  ilolm.  iv  c.  it.  n.  1  etc. 

•  Juv.  iii  219;  Plin,  N*H*  vii  110. 
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Miletus  (d.  357  b.c.),  besides  two  Macedonian  historians  (Apol- 
looius  and  Balacrus)  who  are  less  known  to  fame',  A  block  of 
stone  inscribed  with  a  couplet  in  honour  of  Sappho,  identical 
with  that  assigned  in  Anth.  vii  15  to  Antipater  of  Sidon 
{c  150  B.C.),  had  been  seen  at  Pergamon  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Such  portrait-statues  are  characteristic  of  libraries^.  In 
the  largest  room  were  observed  two  rows  of  holes  in  the  north 
wall,  and  the  lower  of  these  two  rows  was  continued  along  the 
east  wall.  These  holes  may  have  served  to  receive  supports  for 
brackets  or  shelves.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  ruins  of 
these  four  rooms  are  all  that  remains  of  the  famous  Pergamene 
Library*.  The  small  adjacent  rooms  may  have  been  used  by 
copyists  and  attendants,  while  the  upper  floor  of  the  colonnade 
in  front  of  the  Library  may  have  served  as  a  place  of  either 
transit  or  lounge.  In  any  case  it  had  a  sunny  outlook  towards  the 
S.E.»  thus  commanding  an  immediate  view  of  the  temple  of  the 
'Victorious  Athena'  and  the  sculptured  memorials  of  victory  or 
of  gratitude  in  the  court  below,  and,  beyond  the  latter,  a  wide 
prospect  of  the  valley  of  the  Caicus. 

The  inscriptions  above  the  colonnades  and  on  the  literary 
statues  already  mentioned  are  sometimes  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Alta.lus  II  (159 — 138)*,  who,  like  both  of  his  predecessors,  was  a 
patron  of  art  and  learning.  It  was  to  Attalus  11  that  Apollodorus 
of  Athens  dedicated  his  great  work  on  Chronolog>'  after  leaving 
Alexandria  for  Pergamon  (t-.  146  b.c)".  As  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic 
Seleucus,  and,  for  a  still  longer  time,  of  Aristarchus,  Apollodorus 
forms  a  link  between  the  school  of  Alexandria  and  that  of  Per- 
gamon, which  was  closely  connected  with  the  Stoic  philosophy. 

Attalus  II  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  III  (138 — 133),  a  san- 
guinary tjTant,  who  failed  to  follow  the  great  example  set  by  his 

'  Faukel,  no*.  198 — J03.  "  Plin.  ^T.  H.  xxxv  10. 

•  Come,  Monatsber.  d.  Btrlin.  Akad,  1884,  pp.  1159—1770;  Baumcinlcr's 
JhmJtm.tlc*,  p.  1331  with  general  plan  on  p.  1115  and  restoration  of  the  pre- 
cinct of  AthcTia  on  p.  1119:  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  Bibiiothckm,  p.  414  ;  Pon- 
Ireiaoli  mod  Collignon's  PergamCy  pp.  13.S— 151;  ami  J.  W.  Clark.  Tht  Core  of 
BMki  {i90i>,  pp.  7 — M,  where  there  is  a  plan  of  the  Librar)-  reduced  from 
Plue  Mi  in  vol.  II  of  [lie  AHertumtr  von  IWgamon^  1885. 

*  Uriichs.  Pirg.  /ttsckr,  (1883),  p.  10  f. 
Sec  p.  137- 
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predecessors  either  as  patrons  of  learning  or  as  promoters  of  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture.     He  was  apparently,  however,  ^| 
the  theme  of  an  encomium  by  Nicander  {c.  202 — c  133),  already  ™ 
mentioned*  as  the  author  of  didactic  poems  on  venomous  bites 
and  on  antidotes,   who  possibly  had  some  sympathy  with  the 
king's  pursuits.     Neglecting  his  royal  duties,  he  amused  himself 
with    gardening,    taking   special   interest    in    the    cultivation    of 
poisonous  plants.    He  also  had  a  fancy  for  making  models  in  wax 
and  casting  figures  in  bronze^.     Such  was  the  degenerate  form  in 
which  the  patronage  of  art  expired  in  the  last  of  the  Attalids. 
The  inscriptions  of  Pergamon'  credit  him  however  with  military 
prowess  in  some  victory  (possibly  involving  a  slight  extension  of  ^_ 
territory)  which  is  otherwise  unknown.     In  his  brief  reign  of  five  ^M 
years  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  notable  than  the   ~ 
bequest  of  his  property  to  the   Roman  people  (133  b.c).     His       1 
family  had  then  been  in  power  for  exactly  150  years'.  ^M 

Antigonus  of  Carystos  has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  lead-   " 
ing  representative  of  the  early  Pergamene  school*. 
ii^*ro '"°"  °'     Among    other    scholars    who   owed   allegiance   lo 
^  the  rulers  of  Pergamon,  was  Polemon  of  Ilium,  a 

contemporary  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (jf  200 — 177  b.c). 
He  is  known  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  Attalus,  probably  the 
first  of  that  name.  It  was  doubtless  in  recognirion  of  his  work  on 
the  treasures  of  Delphi  that  he  was  made  a  proxatus  of  that  place 
in  177  B.C.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  Athens,  of  which  he 
became  a  citizen,  and  also  probably  at  Pergamon ;  but  he  was 
specially  famous  for  his  extensive  travels  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  Greek 
*^  topography,  and  his  diligence  in  copying,  collecting  and  ex- 
pounding inscriptions  led  to  his  receiving  from  an  adherent  of 
Crates  in  a  later  age  the  title  of  sUhkopas^  or  'the  tapper  of 
tablets",  a  title  reminding  us  of  the  itinerant  antiquary  whose 

'  p.  116  supra.  ^  Juiitin  xxxvi  4,  3  (ap.  SuMzmihl,  W  415). 

'  Krankel,  nos.  146,  149. 

'  On  the  history  of  Pergamon,  cp.  Fyncs-Clinlon,  Fmti  HtU.^  iii  400 — 410; 
Holm's  fftitory  of  Crrfcf^  iv  c.  13,  ti.  6,  and  c.  ai  ;  and  Wilcken  in  PaiUy- 
Wiisowa,  s.v.  Attains.  On  the  'will'  of  Altalus  III  cp.  Momaiwn.  Histwy  of 
Homt,  3k  iv  c.  1.  and  Mahaffy  in  HfrmatJuna,  ix  {\t^),  pp.  589 — 405. 

*  p.  i<;i  supra,  '  Herodicus  au.  Alhen.  134  o. 
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care  in  tending  the  moss-grown  memorials  of  the  names  of  the 
CovenaJiiers  led  to  his  being  known  as  *  Old  Mortality  *.  Polemon 
was  however  more  widely  famous  as  the  periegetes.  His  works 
were  quoted  by  Didymus  and  Aristonicus,  and  by  Strabo  and 
Plutarch,  the  latter  of  whom  eulogises  his  learning  and  his  vivid 
interest  in  Hellenic  matters*.  He  devoted  four  books  to  the 
Votive  Offerings  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  alone.  The  question 
how  far  Pausanias  is  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  Polemon 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  his  indebtedness  is  conclusively 
disproved  by  Mr  Frazer'.  His  interests  were  not  limited  to 
topography.  His  antiquarian  researches  led  him  to  the  study  of 
Greek  Comedy,  and  we  owe  to  Polemon  nearly  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  parodies*. 

Antiquarian  research  was  represented  about 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  in  the  Troad  (bom  c,  214  B.C.), 
who  wrote  a  discursive  work  in  30  books  on  the 
list  of  the  Trojan  forces  comprised  in  only  60  lines 
of  the  second  book  of  the  IlUui,  In  the  language  of  Professor 
Jebb,  *ihis  work  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
monuments  of  scholarly  labour  which  even  the  indefatigable 
erudition  of  the  Alexandrian  age  produced.  The  most  complete 
examination  of  every  point  which  the  subject  raised  or  suggested 
was  supported  by  stores  of  learning  drawn  from  every  province  of 
ancient  literature,  from  every  source  of  oral  or  local  tradition. 
Mytholog)'T  history,  geography,  the  monographs  of  topographers, 
ibe  observations  of  travellers,  poetry  of  every  age  and  kind, 
science  in  all  its  ancient  branches,  appear  to  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  by  this  encyclopaedic  commentator  '\  He  is  quoted 
by  Strabo  in  more  than  35  passages,  particularly  in  connexion 
with  the  topography  of  the  Troad,  where  his  local  knowledge  is 
described  as  especially  valuable".  In  agreement  with  the  views 
of   Hellanicus  of  Miletus,    Polemon   of    liiuni    had   with   local 


Detnetriut  of 
Scepsis 


1  Qku  Symp.  V  3,  675  B,  ToXu/M^oOfl  Kal  ov  v\iCT6.XQ*tT0\  i¥  ro£s  'EWiirucMi 

'  i^tumnias,  i  Ixxxiii— xc. 

•  Arhen.  698  B.     Prellcr,  PaUmonu  fert'egttiu  fra^itnia  {\%z9) ;  Susemihl, 

♦/.JKJ,  ii34f.  *  p.  6o2,  S43. 
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patriotism  identified  the  Greek  Ilium  in  the  Trojan  plain  as  the 
site  of  Homeric  Troy.  The  (Ireek  Ilium  corresponds  to  Hissariik^ 
or  Schlicmann's  'Troy,' which  lies  only  3  miles  from  the  Helles- 
pont. The  pretensions  of  the  Ilians  were  rejected  by  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis  in  favour  of  a  lofty  site  about  3J  miles  further  inland, 
corresponding  to  the  village  of  Bundrbashi^, 

From  Polemon  of  Ilium  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who 
belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Troad  subject  to  the  rulers  of 
Pergamon,  we  pass  to  the  name  of  one  who  was  closely  connected 
with  Pergamon  itself.  The  head  of  the  Pergamene  school  during 
the  reign  of  Kumcncs  II  (the  builder  of  the  Library) 
Maiio"**  w^  Crates  of  Mallos.  He  was  a  strong  opponent 
of  his  somewhat  earlier  contemporary,  the  great 
critic  Aristarchus  of  Alexandria,  being  (like  Chr)'sippus)  an 
adherent  of  'anomaly'  as  opposed  to  'analogy".  He  was  also 
an  opponent  of  Aristarchus  in  the  allegorical  treatment  of  Homer  ^ 
which  (as  we  have  seen*|,  was  characteristic  of  the  Stoic  school  ^| 
to  which  Crates  belonged.  His  views  were  expounded  in  an  ^ 
allegorical  commentary  on  Homer,  and  also  in  a  critical  com- 
mentary, entitled  'O/iiyptwa  and  Scop^uiToea  respectively*.  Frag- 
ments of  these  are  preserved  in  the  scholia^  which  also  contain 
traces  of  a  '  life  of  Homer '.  Besides  these  wc  have  some  stray 
remarks  on  Hesiod,  and  fuller  proof  of  the  existence  of  commen- 
taries on  Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  with  a  work  on  the  Attic 
dialect.  Whether  he  produced  any  'edition'  of  Homer»  as 
distinguished  from  critical  remarks  on   the   text,  is   uncertain*. 

*  Jebb*s  Horner^  p.  14S;  cp.  _/.  H.  S.  11  33,  iii  185 — 217;  and  (in  favour  of 
Hissarlik)  MahaRy,  ib.  iii  69  f.     On  Denietriiu,  cp.  Susemihl,  681-5;  Christ, 

'  Varro,  Z.  L.  \x  i.  Crates  nobilis  grammaticus  qui  fretus  Chrysippo 
homine  acutusimu,  qui  rcliquil  irtpl  lUvMaMaj  iin  libros,  contra  analc^iam 
atque  Aristarchum  est  nixus.  Gellius,  ii  15.  ^aXorfia  est  similium  similis  decli- 
nalio,  quam  quidem  Ijitine  proportionem  vocant.  dvw^X^a  est  inacqualttas 
declinationuni,  consuetudinem  sequens.  Duo  autem  Graeci  Grammatici  illus- 
trcs,  Aristarchus  ct  Crates,  sumnio  opcre  ille  iroXvyiap^  hie  di'u/iaXioj'  deten- 
sitavit. 

■  p.  1 49  supra. 

*  He  appeal^  to  have  proposed  Ut  for  rpit  in  £V.  xit  106  (Ladwich't 
Homfrvuigala,  p.  193  0* 

*  C.  Wachsmuih,  De  CmttU  Afalloia  ( 1S60K  p^  31 ;  Ludwich.  i  43 ;  Mamas, 
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Among  his  Homeric  readings  several  deservt*  mention,  as  in  //. 
xu  323,  Tvti0oxafj<:  (for  Tv/i)Qoxo^(ai),  preferred  by  Anstarchus), 

/A.  558,  irpin  trcStov  'iSi^toft'  (for  'IXrJiov),  and  Xxiv  253,  *fan;^«« 
(for  iianj<^6vis}.  In  xi  754  he  preferred  Sm  awiSioi  to  Si'  avTriScof 
rcSuMo\  He  agreed  with  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  against 
AristAfchus,  in  allowing  Homer  to  combine  the  dual  with  the 
pluraP.  He  endeavoured  lo  bring  Homer  into  accord  with  the 
Stoic  views  on  geography.  The  stream  of  Oceanus  was  supposed  •^ 
to  flow  through  the  torrid  zone^  sending  forth  two  branches 
towards  each  of  the  poles.  The  scene  of  the  voyage  of  Odysseus 
was  accordingly  laid  in  the  outer  and  not  (as  Aristarchus  ihoughl) 
in  the  inner  (or  Mediterranean)  sea*.  Menclaus  in  his  voyage  of 
seven  years  was  deemed  to  have  sailed  from  Gadeira  to  India*. 
In  the  description  of  the  land  of  the  Laestrygones,  where  *the 
cotirses  of  the  night  and  day  are  near  together'*,  Crates  saw  a 
reference  to  the  short  northern  nights".  His  interest  in  geography 
was  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  constructed  a  terrestrial 
globe,  mentioned  by  Strabo\ 

The  controversy  on  *  analog>' '  and  '  anomaly ',  in  which  Crates 
was  interested  as  a  grammarian  of  the  Stoic  school,  turned 
mainly  on  matters  of  declension  and  conjugation.  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  had  endeavoured  to  classify  words  by  the  application 
of  five  tests.  If  two  words  were  of  the  same  'kind',  e.g.  both 
of  them  nouns  or  verbs,  in  the  same  'case*  or  'inflexion',  and 
identical  in  termination,  number  of  syllables  and  sound,  they  were 
'analogous'  to  one  another;  i.e.  they  belonged  to  the  same 
declension  or  conjugation.  Aristarchus  added  a  sixth  test,  by 
which  both  the  words  compared  were  to  be  simple  or  both  of 
tbem  compound.  Crates  appears  to  have  regarded  all  the  trouble 
spent  on  determining  the  laws  of  declension  and  conjugation  as 
idle  and  superfluous,  and  preferred  simply  to  accept  the  phe- 
nomena of  language  as  the  arbitrary  results  of  custom  and  usage. 

ArmiM^pp.  167 — 107  ;  Hclck,  190?.  Maaxslp.  i72)hnldsthal  he  produced  ihree 
Iloilicnc  vocks,  {t)  St6p9wrii,  (i)  wtpl  9to/>^i^ewf  ur  8iap6{t/rtxa,  (3)  'Oftytpucd. 

»  Wachsmulh,  iHf.  «  i>.  10 f.  "  Cell,  xiv  6.  3. 

*  Sifabo,  p.  3R;  cp.  Gudcman,  in  Johns  Hopkins  UniversUy  Cinuiars, 
Dec  1903. 

'  O/.  X  86.  •  Schol.  on  Araiua,  Phwm.  61. 

'  p.  116.  Cp.  P^i»/.  Hercut,  xi  1^7*,  rh.  wepi  rift  a^atpowatat  i  K^ojnjf 
r»  afL  Mmm>  Is^  p.  169). 
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But  he  was  wrong  in  denying  all  *  analogy  \  and  in  practically 
opposing  the  accurate  grammatical  scholarship  of  the  Alexandrian 
school'.  ^- 

Crates  was  probably  responsible  for  drawing  up  the  classified  ^M 
lists  (irtvaKfs)  of  authors  in  the  Pergamene  Library,  in  which  (as  is  ~ 
sometimes  held)  the  leading  writers  of  prose,  especially  the  orators,  ^ 
had  a  prominent  place,  just  as  the  poets  had  in  the  lists  of  the  ^M 
Alexandrian  grammarians*.     It  is  true  that  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  mentions  the  Pergamene  lists  in  connexion  with  a  speech 
of  Deinarchus' ;  but  he  also  states  that  he  had  found  no  detailed 
account  of  that  orator  written  either  by  Callimachus,  or  by  the 
Pergamene   scholars'*.     This  shows  that   the   critic  was   equally 
prepared  to  find  what  he  wanted  in  the  lists  of  the  Alexandrian  as 
in  those  of  the  Pergamene  school,  and  that  the  orators  were  not 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  former.     Again,  Athenaeus*  says  of 
a  play  ascribed  to  Alexis,  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  lists  of 
Callimachus  or  Aristophanes,  or  even  in  those  drawn  up  by  the 
scholars  in  Pergamon.     It  will  be  observed  that  poets  were  not 
excluded  from   the   Pergamene  lists.     The  poet  Alcman   is  the 
subject  of  the  only  notice  which  has  been  conjecturally  identified 
as  a  fragment  of  the  lists  of  Crates';    and   the  only  epigram 
attributed   to  Crates^  describes  the  epic  poet  Choerilus  as  far 
inferior  to  Antimachus. 

Crates  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Roman  Senate  '  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Ennius  *.  Now,  Knnius  died  in  169  B.C.,  and 
Suetonius",  who  connects  the  visit  of  Crates  with  that  event,  also 

*  SuMmthl,  ii  7 — 10;  cp.  Steinthal,  ii  121 — 116.  On  Crates  in  general  qj. 
Liibbert,  Rh^in.  Mhs.  xi  (1857).  4*8 — 443;  C  WachsiDuih,  /.f.,  and  Hulmer*s 
Bibliographic^  $  13. 

^  Reiflerschcid,  BresUu,  1881-] ;  Brzoska,  ihid.  1883  (Soscmihl,  i  343,  511, 
ii  II,  484,  694). 

*  Dt  Dtin.  II,  oCroT  iv  roti  lUpTOMiri'wt  Ilfi-afi  ^iprrai  iln  KaWiKparwt. 

TiKQi>t  wtpl  ai'TOV  ypd^afrat, 

*  336  K,  ol  rdt  /»  lUpydfitfj  dva-y^a^t  voijjaa^roi. 
'  Suldas,  'AXx^y  Xeucuv  drd  HetrffiJai,  itarh  hi  t6i>  KpdniTa  rrflUivra  {?) 

Avdoi  ix  ^pdeuf.  ^  Anth,  xi  iiK. 

"  De  GrammiUicis,  c.  3,  primus.. .studium  grammalicac  in  urbcm  intulit 
Crates  Ma1lotc<(,  Aristarcln  acquali.i,  tjui  mi^t^un  aJ  scnaium  ab  Attalo  rrge 
inter  secundum  ac  lenium  Punicum  t>elluin  sub  i/sam  EnhH  mtfrum.  conk 
regione  Palatii  prolapsus  in  cloacae  foramen  crus  fregissel,  per  omne  legalionts 
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States  that  Crates  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Attalus,  i.e,  Attalus  II, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  159  B.c.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
assumed  (f^.  by  Fynes-Clinton)  that  the  visit  of  Crates  belongs 
(0  the  yeax  159.  But  it  appears  probable  that,  while  Suetonius 
is  right  in  connecting  it  closely  with  the  death  of  Ennius,  he  is 
wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  reign  of  Attalus.  Attalus  was  re- 
peatedly in  Rome  as  the  envoy  of  his  elder  brother  Eumenes  1 1 
when  the  latter  was  on  the  throne.  Of  the  five  years  in  which  he 
wai  in  Rome  (192,  181,  168,  163,  160),  one  was  168  B.C.,  the 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  when,  after  fighting 
OD  the  side  of  Aerailius  Paulus  at  Pydna,  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gratulate the  Romans  on  their  victory.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
certainly  accompanied  by  the  physician  Stratius',  and  it  appears 
probable  that  he  was  also  accompanied  by  Crates.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  Crates  was  really  sent  a/f  Rumene  rege  cum  Atialo^ 
and  not  ab  Attalo  rege.  By  a  curious  accident  the  \'isit  of  Crates 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  literary  studies  in  Rome.  While  lie 
was  wandering  on  the  Palatine,  he  accidentally  stumbled  over 
an  opening  in  a  drain  and  broke  his  leg.  He  passed  part  of 
the  time  during  which  he  was  thus  detained  in  giving  lectures, 
wfatch  aroused  among  the  Romans  a  taste  for  the  scholarly  study 
oC  literature,  with  results  which  will  be  mentioned  as  soon  as 
wc  reach  the  Roman  age^  It  may  here,  however,  be  suggested 
ihat«  in  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  leading  Romans,  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention  the  halls  and  colonnades  of 
the  Pergamene  Library  and  the  adjacent  temple,  the  building  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Eumenes  II,  whose  envoy  he  seems  to  have 
been.  As  Attalus  whom  he  apparently  accompanied  to  Rome 
had  fought  at  Pydna,  and  as  Quintus  Metellus  was  one  of  the 
three  selected  to  carry  to  Rome  the  despatches  announcing  the 
Tictofy',  Metellus  doubtless  met  Crates  in  Rome.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  in  146  bx.  Metellus 
built  the  colonnades  of  the  Porticus  Meteili  and  one  of  the 
temples  which  they  enclosed,  and  that  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  built 
b)  Augustus  on  its  site  (after  33  B.C.),  included  within  its  colon- 


•timol  ct  valetudinis  temptu  pluritnas  acrouis  Rubiude  fecit  assidueque  disseruit, 
ac  QcHtru  eK^oiplo  fiiit  ad  iniitanHum.  Cp.  Sciopplus.  Introd.  to  Grammatka 
J^Ut^/Jiua  (1618),  quuttfd  in  Max  MlUler's  Lttiurts^  ii  1  lO^ 


Lwjr,  xlv  19. 


p.  17; 


m/t 
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nades  a  library  of  Greek  and  also  a  library  of  Latin  books,  which 
succeeded  that  of  Asinius  Pollio  in  the  Atrium  Ubertatis  {yi  B.c.)i 
and  preceded  the  Palatine  Library  (28  b.c.)'.     Thus  the  visit  of 
Crates  may  have  ultimately  had  some  influence  on  the  structur^H 
arrangements  of  the  public  libraries  of  Rome. 

The  most  famous  pupil  of  Crates  was  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Panaetius  {c.  185 — no)*,  who  nevertheless  aban- 
doned his  master's  allegorical  method  of  interpre- 
tation for  the  natural  method  of  Aristarchus'.  To 
his  school  also  belonged  Artemon  of  Pergamon,  the  author  of 
a  commentary  on  Pindar's  Odes  in  honour  of  Sicilian  princes ; 
Zenodotus  of  Mallos,  who  defended  certain  Homeric  passages 
obelised  by  Aristarchus;  Asclepiades*  of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia 
(born  between  130  and  80  B.C.),  who  wrote  a  learned  monograph 
on  Nestor's  cup,  with  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Theocritus,  a 
history  of  Bithynia  and  a  history  of  *  grammarians  * ;  and  Hera- 
cleon  of  Tilotis  in  Egypt,  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the^ 
Iliad  and  Odyisey^.  ^| 

While  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  any  direct  connexion  between 
Pergamon  and  the  '  Asiatic '  style  of  orator)'  represented  (r.  250  b.c.) 


^ 


by  Hegcsias,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  abouiiH 
40  miles  distant,  we  have  certainly  a  point  of  contact  between" 
Pergamon  and  the  Attic  reaction  in  the  first  century  b.c,  an 

also  between  both  and  Rome.    Pergamon  was  tl 
of^Pergtrnon*      birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Apollodorus  (c.  io» — 

c,  20  B.C.),  who,  after  counting  *the  Attic  Dionysius* 
among  his  pupils  in  his  native  place,  left  Pergamon  for  Rome, 
where  he  was  selected  by  Julius  Caesar  as  an  instructor  of  the 
young  Octavian  (45  b.c)^  and  where  he  founded  a  flourishing 
school  of  rhetoric*.     Another  point  of  contact  between  Pergamon 

and  Rome  may  be  found  in  the  person  of  the  Stoic 

Athcnodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  abused  his  position  as 


Athenodonia 


»  Cp.  Middlcton's  Amitnt  Rome^  \\  aoof ;  and  J.  W.  Oark.  Th€  Cart  t/ 
BooJis^  pp.  tz — 1 4. 

'  The  friend  of  the  younger  Sdpio.  and  the  authority  followed  by  Cicera 

in  the  Of  OJiiiis.     Cp.  Suicmihl,  ii  63 — Ko,  704  f. 

*  Schmekel.  p.  007  f  (ap.  Susemihl,  ii  705). 

*  Pauly-Wissowft,  s.v.  163H-30;  B.  A.  Mullcr,  Leipzig,  lyOJ- 
»  Susemihl,  ii  13 — 17;  Sdiant,  in  Hcrmts.,  xxv  {1890),  36 — 54. 

*  Suseniihl,  ii  504  f. 
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bod  of  the  Peiigamene  Library  by  attempting  to  tamper  with 

{ttssages  in  the  works  of  the  earh'er  Stoics  differing  from  the  views 

of  their  successors'.     He  is  perhaps  in  part  responsible  for  the 

SI07  respecting   the    Peisistratean   redaction    of    the    Homeric 

poems*.     He  was  already  an   old   man  in   70  B.c.  when  Cato 

minted  Pergamon,  and  invited  him  to  become  an  inmate  of  his 

house  in  Rome,  where  he  died*.     The  school  of  Crates  claims 

toother    learned    Greek    who    settled    in    Rome, 

.ikBinder  Polyhistor(^.    ios_f.  3SB.C.).      Taken     p^'t;,;'",''*' 

phioner  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  a  citizen 

o(  Rome  by  the  Dictator,  after  he  had  served  as  a  teacher  in  the 

house  of  Lentulus.     His  writings,  which  were  more  remarkable 

for    their    quantity   than   their   quality,   were    mainly   uncritical 

compilations    on    historical    and    geographical    subjects.       His 

legendary  history  of  Rome  was  followed   in  certain  points  by 

t4\y\  Tibullus"  and  VirgiP;  and  his  list  of  the  Sibyls  and  his 

early  history  of  Delphi,   by  Pausanias.     He  was  interested  in 

the  nations  of  the  East  and  especially  in  the  Jews.     He  appears 

to   have  aimed  at  supplying  the   imperfectly  educated   Roman 

public  with  a  variety  of  information  which  would  enable  them 

to  understand  the  learned  poets  of  the  day,  and  would  foster 

a  bdii^f  in  the  legendary  connexion  between  the  kings  of  Rome 

and  the  heroes  of  Troy.     Among  his  pupils  was  the  freedman 

Hyginus,   who  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  j>reside  over  the 

Palatine  Library'.     Demetrius  Magnes,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero, 

besides  dedicating  to  Atticus  a  work  on  Concord', 

was  the  author  of  two  lost  works  of  a  historical  and 

philological   character,  (x)  on   cities,  and   (2)   on 

authors,    bearing   the    same    name.      The  greater 

account    of    Deinarchus    in    the    latter    has    been 

criticised   by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaasus*,  while  other  portions 

of  the  work  found  their  way  into  the  M.ives  of  Philosophers' 

compiled  by  Diogenes  Laertius'". 

'  Diog.  Lactx.  vii  34.  *  Suscmihl,  ii  346. 

'  PIbl  Caifi  A/ifwr,  10,  16.  *  i  3. 

•  u  5»  "  Aen,  x  388. 
'  Soaemihl,  it  356— 364 ;  PauIy-VVissowa,  i  I449f. 

•  Ad  Att,  Tiii  II,  7;  11,  6. 

•  Dt  DitMrtho,  c.  3.  "  Suseinihl,  i  509  f. 
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In   comparing   the   scholarship   of  Alexandria   with   that   of 

Pergamon,    we    must    remember    that   the  formei^| 
an**p"gimon     passed   through   several   phases.     Under   the   first^ 

Ptolemy,  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  who  was  a  historian 
as  well  as  a  scholar,  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  representing  it  as 
the  home  of  wisdom  from  time  immemoriar.     Under  the  first 
three  Ptolemies,  whose  combined  rule  extended  over  a  century 
(323 — 322  B.C.)»  scholarship  of  the  first  rank  flourished  at  Alex- 
andria and  left  its  mark  on  all  later  ages,  while  the  poetr>'  of  that 
time,  which  found  imitators  in  Rome,  was  of  the  second  rank, 
except   in   the   case   of  Theocritus,    who   was   not   very  closely 
connected   with   Alexandria.      In    the   first   age   of   Alexandrian 
scholarship  Philetas,  Zenodotus,  CaUimachus  and  Eratosthenes 
were  '  poets '  as  well  as  scholars.     In  the  second,  Aristophanes 
and  Aristarchus  were  scholars  alone :  the  scholar  had  now  nar- 
rowed into  the  specialist,  but  had  gained  a  new  power  in  the 
process.     This  second  age  closes  with  the  accession  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  (146),  and  the  death  of  Aristarchus  (r.  143).     Physcon 
played  at  textual  criticism,  and   yet  persecuted  the  Greeks  of 
Alexandria,  including  the  great  critic  himself.     The  Alexandrian 
CVreeks  are  described  by  Polybius",  who  visited  their  city  about 
136  B.C.,  as  less  uncivilised  than  the  mercenary  soldiers,  while, 
in   comparison   with    both,    the    native   Egypdans   were   'clever 
and   civilised'.     Physcon    set   his   mercenaries   upon   the   Alex- 
andrians of  Greek  descent  with  the  result  that  this  class  was 
almost  extinct  when  Polybius  visited  the  place.     This  persecution 
of  the  Greeks  made  the  Jews,  who  had  been  influenced  by  (ireek 
culture,  and  were  regarded  with  suspicion  by  Physcon,  an  in- 
creasingly important  element  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Alexandria. 
It  also  *  filled  the  islands  and  cities  with  grammarians,  philosophers, 
geometricians,  musicians,  painters,  trainers,  physicians  and  many 
other  professional  persons,  whose  poverty  impelled  them  to  teac^^ 
what  they  knew,  and  thus  to  turn  out  many  notable  pupils'*.     I^H 
the  third  age  of  Alexandrian  scholarship,  a  pupil  of  .-Iristarchus, 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  preferred  Athens  and  Pergamon  to  Alex- 
andria, while  Dionysius  the  Thracian  left  Alexandria  for  Rhodes, 
and  Didymus,  a  century  later,  possibly  resided  in  Rome. 


1  Holm,  ivc.  20,  n.  8. 

*   XXXIT   14. 


On  Physcon  (Euci^ct«  II),  sce«i/>ni,  p.  1315,  n. 
*  Mcnecles  ap.  Athen.  (84  c 
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But  tn  all  its  phases  the  school  of  Alexandria  was  in  the  main 
a  school  of  verbal  criticism.  Even  the  versatile  and  widely- 
coEnpIished  Eratosthenes  laid  himself  open  to  the  attacks  of  a 
presentative  of  the  Pergamene  school,  Polemon  of  Ilium,  who 
exposed  his  mistakes  in  matters  connected  with  Attic  antiquities, 
dxairing  from  them  the  ironical  inference  that  Eratosthenes,  who 
actually  educated  at  Athens,  could  never  have  visited  Athens 
at  all'.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  literary 
valry  between  Alexandria  and  Pergamon.  The  conflict  between 
Ariit^u-chus,  the  adherent  of  'analogy',  and  Crates,  the  adherent 
of  'anomaly',  is  another.  The  feud  descended  to  the  successors 
of  both :  pupils  of  Aristarchus,  such  as  Dionysius  Thrax  and 
Parmeniscus,  attacked  the  opinions  of  Crates,  while  a  pupil  of 
Crates,  Zenodotus  of  Mallos,  attacked  those  of  Aristarchus".  It 
found  an  echo  even  in  distant  Babylon.  A  follower  of  Crates,  of 
uncertain  date,  named  Herodicus  of  Babylon,  doubtless  recalling 
the  disputes  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  on  the  epic  forms  of  the 
per»onal  pronouns,  and  especially  the  fact  chat  Aristarchus  had 
proved  that  Homer  used  only  /iii',  not  vif,  describes  the  followers 
of  Aristarchus  as  'buzzing  in  comers,  and  busy  with  mono- 
^Uables*:— 

While  the  school  of  Alexandria  was  mainly  interested  in 
verbal  scholarship,  the  school  of  Pergamon  found  room  for  a 
Uzger  variety  of  scholarly  studies.  In  that  school  art  and  the 
history  of  art  were  represented  by  Antigonus  of  Carystos;  learned 
tnvel  and  the  study  of  inscriptions,  by  Polemon  of  Ilium  ; 
topography,  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis ;  chronology,  by  ApoUodorus 

'  w^pi  r^  'At^4r»i(rii'  'E^twtWcoi/t  irtiijftiai,  Cp.  Strabo,  p.  15,  with 
WiUiinjwiu.  Atttigoaos  von  Karystos^  p.   i64f;  and  SuscmihJ,  i  670  f. 

•  C.  Wachsmuth,  i^.  7, 

•  AcheA'  p.  1'x^K^  cp.  Cobct,  MUc.  Crit,,  p.  ^jo,  and  Susemihl,  ii  34 f. 
Snibirly  Philip  of  Thes&alonica  (probably  in  the  time  uf  Trajan)  satirically 
dacribes  grammarians  oa  belunging  to  the  pack  of  Zenodotus  and  the  troopii 
a(  OUlimachus,  as  hunten>  of  wretched  particles,  who  delight  in  itir  and  c^iif 
KAmiK.  xi  331),  and  as  bookworms  of  the  school  of  Arisurchus;  and  prays 
tKtt  an  inglorioiu  night  may  descend  on  the  followers  of  Callimachus  (j*.  347) ; 


cp.  \\  143,  and  Virgil,  Co/o/.  ii  4. 
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of  Athens ;  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  combined  with  grammar' 
and  literary  criticism,  by  Crates  of  Mallos.  The  cosmopolitan 
Stoics  were  readily  induced  to  settle  in  Pergamon,  while  philo- 
sophers of  the  Academic  school  remained  true  to  Athens. 
Attalus  I  and  Eumenes  I  showed  a  special  interest  in  that  school,; 
and  in  Athens  in  general.  The  former  commemorated  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  by  dedicating  famous  works  of  sculpture 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  as  well  as  on  the  lof^  terraces  ol 
Pergamon  J  and,  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  Pergamon  had  its  own 
festival  of  the  Panathenaea.  The  Altalid  dynasty  was  also 
strongly  attracted  towards  Rome.  AVhile  the  Alexandrian  Aris- 
tophanes suggested  the  possible  spuriousness  of  the  lines  in  which 
Poseidon  foretells  the  rule  of  Aeneas',  a  belief  in  the  legend  of  ^ 
Aeneas  was  prudently  fostered  by  the  school  of  Pergamon'.  ^M 

As  comf)ared  with  Pergamon  and  Alexandria,  few  of  the  cities^^ 
of  the  Greek  world  were  of  special  importance  as  scats  of  learning 
during  the  Alexandrian  age.    Under  the  spell  of  its 
olden   assoaations,   Athens   contmued   to   be   fre- 
quented as  a  school  of  philosophy.    Of  the  foremost  representatives 
of  the  New  Comedy,  which  flourished  there  from  the  death  ofj 
Alexander  to  about  250  k.c,  Philemon  alone  visited  Alexandria. 
Athens  was  also   the   home   of    historians.     It    was   there   that 
Philochorus  was  engaged  on  the  study  of  the  history  of  Attica 
until  he  met  a  violent  end  as  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  f*tolemy 
Philadelphus  against  Antigonus  Gonatas  (261).     It  was  there  that 
the  half-brother  of  Antigonus,  Craterus  (321 — c.  265),  the  son  of 
Alexander's  general  of  the  same  name,  collected  and  elucidated^ 
the  historic  decrees  preserved  in   the  public  archives.     It   wa9^| 
there  also  that  Apollodorus  composed  his  great  works  on  chro- 
nology  and  mythology.     Among  natives  of  other  lands,  Timaeus 
of  Tauromenium  {c.  350 — r.  260)  spent  the  last  50  years  of  his  ]ifi9^| 
at  Athens,  and  Polemon  of  Ilium  found  a  centre  of  his  travels  in 
the  world-famous  city  which  had  made  him  one  of  her  honorar>' 
citizens.     In  the  Alexandrian  age,  Pella,  the  capital 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  was  a  place  of  literary 
resort  under  Antigonus  Gonatas  alone  (275 — 239),  when  the  king, 
who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  a  Megarian  philosopher  (Euphantus), 
^  //.  XX  306-8.  '  Wtlamowiti,  /^.,  p.  158  f,  csp.  161. 
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juid  a  friend  of  Zcno,  attracted  to  his  court  two  of  Zeno's  pupils ; 
probably  also  the  philosopher  and  poet,  Timon  of  Phlius  ;  and 
csertainly  the  [X>et5  Alexander  Aetolus  and  Aratus,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  to  the  king  himself  for  the  theme  of  his  great 
astronomical  poem.  Aratus  also  visited  the  Syrian  court  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Soter  (287-262).  Under  Antiochus  the  Great 
(224 — 181),  Antioch,  the  newly  founded  capital  of 
Syria,  was  adorned  with  a  theatre  and  a  circus,  and 
with  works  of  art  and  a  library,  which  in  220  B.C.  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  learned  epic  poet,  Euphorion  of  Chalcis, 
who  there  remained  until  his  death,  and  in  the  following  century 
became  a  favourite  model  with  poets  such  as  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
and  Cornelius  Callus,  besides  being  the  theme  of  a  passing 
reference  in  Virgil'.  Antioch  is  described  as  a  home  of  learning 
ajid  culture  in  the  youth  of  Cicero's  client  the  poet  Archias,  who 
was  born  c.  119  B.C.''  A  librar)-,  with  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  was 
also  founded  there  by  the  last  of  the  Antiochi  (after  69  b.c.). 
Antioch  thus  received  from  the  last  of  the  Seleucids  the  gift  of  a 
'Museum*,  which  Alexandria  had  received  from  the  first  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Tarsus  was  celebrated  for  its  schools, 
but  only  her  own  citizens  resorted  to  them,  and 
even  these  finished  their  education  elsewhere'.  Cos,  as  has  been 
already  noticed*,  was  a  literarj*  retreat  closely  connected  with 
Alexandria,  while  Rhodes,  which  welcomed  from 
Alexandria  the  poet  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  Rhode'" 
and  the  author  of  the  earliest  of  Greek  grammars, 
was  a  school  of  rhetoric  not  only  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  life 
of  Aeschines,  but  also  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  B,c., 
when  the  eclectic  school  of  Molon  contributed  its  share  to  the 
training  of  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Rhodes  was  also  the  scene 
of  the  studies  of  Castor,  the  author  of  an  important  chronological 
work,  quoted  by  Varro*  and  by  Julius  Africanus,  beginning  with 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  ending  with  Pompey'striumph  in  61  B.C.* 
It  was  further  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Stoic  Panaetius  (t. 
185 — I  io)\  and  as  the  school  of  his  pupil  Poseidonius  (138 — 45), 
whose  lectures  were  attended  by  Cicero  in  78,  and  by  Pompey  in 


Tsrsiu 


»  £f/.  X  50. 
*  p.  J19  supra. 


»  Pro  Anhia^  4.  *  Stnibo»  p.  67^ 

•  Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dii,  %x\  8.  i- 
'■  E.  Sch»-arU,  CharakHrypfc,  1903. 
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67  and  63  ac.  His  extensive  travels  in  Italy,  Gaul  and  S 
resulted  in  a  continuation  of  Polybius  from  144  to  86  B.C.,  a  wo: 
inspired  by  a  Veen  interest  in  geography,  ethnography  and  i 
historical  development  of  human  society  at  large.  Its  influen 
has  been  traced  in  Diodorus  and  Strabo  ;  in  Lucretius,  Livy, 
("aesar  and  Sallust ;  in  Varro  and  Cicero,  and,  recently,  even  in 
the  Germania  of  Tacitus'.  Lastly,  it  was  the  birth-place  of 
Andronicus,  who  presided  over  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens 
sTiortly  before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  ac,  and  produced 
a  new  edition  of  the  ^systematic'  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  with  classified  lists  of  their  writings,  copies  of  their  wills, 
and  paraphrases  of  the  Categories  and  commentaries  on  certain 
other  works  of  Aristotle*.  As  a  Peripatetic  he  thus  rendered  at 
least  as  great  a  ser\'ice  to  literature  as  any  that  had  lieen  rendered 
at  Athens  in  the  Alexandrian  age  by  Academic  philosophers  such 
as  Polemon,  whose  favourite  poets  were  Homer  and  Sophocles ' ; 
or  Crantor,  the  admirer  of  Homer  and  Euripides*,  and  the  writer 
not  only  of  the  first  commentary  on  the  Tunaeus  or  on  any  part 
of  Plato**,  but  also  of  a  work  on  consolation,  afterwards  imitated 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch;  or  Clilomachus,  who  was  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  main  authorities  followed  by  Cicero  in  the  Dt 
Dwinatione  as  well  as  in  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  ■ 


*  Gudeman,  Tram.  Amtr.  PhiL  Asiec,  xxxi  (1900)  107  f;  cp.  Christ,  %  405*, 
and  Susemihl,  ii  tiSf.  '  Suficmihl,  ii  301-5. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  iv  20.  *  ib,  16.  *  Proclus  on  Ttm%  24  A. 
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Grammatica  Romae  ne  in  usu  quidem  olim,  nedum  in  honorc 
ullo  eraiy  rudi  scilicet  ac  bellicosa  etiam  turn  civiiatCy  necdum  magn- 
opere  Hbtralibus  disciplinis  vacante. 

Suetonius,  De  Grammaticis^  %  i. 

Je  treuve  Rome  plus  vaillante  avant  qu'elle  feust  s^avante. 

Montaigne,  Essaisy  i  24, 


/' 


CHAPTER   X. 

ROMAN    STUDY    OK    GREEK    BETWEEN 
169   B.C.    AND    14    A.D. 


Greek  influ- 
ence before  i6g 
B.C. 


The  Latin  alphabet  was  (either  directly  or  indirectly)  borrowed 
at  an  early  date  from  the  Greek  colonists  of  Magna 
Graecian  and  Latin  literature,  which  is  best  regarded 
as  beginning  with  the  close  of  the  P'irst  Punic  War 
(241  B.c.)t  *'a^  founded  mainly  on  Greek  models.  Its  earliest 
WTiters  were  not  natives  of  Rome ;  they  were  not  even  natives 
oTLaduoi.  Thus  the  first  of  Latin  poets  was  the  Greek  Andro- 
nicus  (c.  284 — £.  204),  afterwards  known  as  L.  Livius  Andronicus, 
who  taught  Greek  and  I-^tin  in  Rome,  and  produced  in  rude 
Satumtan  verse  a  rendering  of  the  Odyssey  which  was  still  in  use 
as  a  text-book  in  the  youth  of  Horace'.  He  also  translated 
Greek  plays  into  Latin,  in  metres  approximating  to  those  of  the 
Greek  originals,  and  with  a  special  preference  for  plays  connected 
with  the  tale  of  Troy.  The  first  of  these  plays  was  exhibited 
about  240  B.C.  Next  in  order  is  Naevius  {c.  264 — 194),  a  native 
of  Campania,  but  of  Latin  descent,  who  exhibited  in  235  B.C.  the 
first  of  many  plays  of  Greek  origin.  Late  in  life  he  produced  in 
the  old  Saturnian  measure  an  important  poem  on  the  First  Punic 
War,  parts  of  which  were  imitated  in  the  Aenetd  of  Virgil.  In 
ihe  four  Saturnian  lines  of  his  epitaph,  he  is  so  conscious  of  his 
position  as  a  Latin  poet,  and  so  forgetful  of  his  debt  to  Greece, 
ihat  he  describes  his  loss  as  lamented  not  by  the  foreign  *  Muses ' 
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but  by  the  native  Italian  Cametuu^  adding  that  on  his  death  the, 
old  Latin  tongue  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Rome. 

*  Inmoitales  tnnrtal»  si  foret  fas  ftere, 
Flercni  Divae  Camcnac  Naevium  poctam; 
Ilaque,  posU]uam  e&t  Orchi  traditus  thesauro, 
Obliti  sunt  Romac  loquier  Hngua  Latins*'. 

Naevius  is  followed  by  Ennius  (239 — 169),  the  native 
small  town  in  Calabria,  who  was  as  familiar  with  Greek  and  Oscan 
as  with  Latin'.  By  a  curious  irony  of  fortune  it  was  Cato,  the 
pertinacious  opponent  of  Greek  influence,  who  prompted  Ennius 
to  settle  in  Rome  (304  B.C.),  where  he  gave  lessons  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  In  his  tragedies  he  was  largely  indebted  to  Greek.i 
originals.  In  his  great  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Rome^^f 
known  as  the  AnnaUs^  he  discarded  the  old  Saturnian  measure 
for  the  Greek  hexameter,  casting  contempt  on  the  rude  versifica- 
tion of  his  predecessors : — 

Others  have  told  the  talc 
In  verses  sung  of  yore  by  Fauns  and  Bards 
Ere  my  own  time,  when  none  as  yet  had  climbed 
The  Muses*  cliffs  or  learnt  the  lore  of  song". 

The  new  metre  was  further  elaborated  by  l^ucrctius,  who  p 
his  predecessor  the  noble  tribute  of  having  been  *  the  first  la 
bring  down  from  lovely  Helicon  a  crown  of  leaf  unfading,  destined 
to  flourish  in  fame  amid  the  nations  of  Italy'* ;  and  it  was  tuned 
to  new  harmonics  of  cadence  by  Virgil,  who  in  his  Aemid  not 
merely  borrows  here  and  there  from  the  earlier  poet,  but  is  also 
imbued  throughout  with  his  national  spirit.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Ennius  to  write  an  inscription  for  his  own  bust,  not  in  the 
Satumian  measure  of  old  Rome  but  in  the  elegiac  couplet  latel 
imported  from  Greece. 

'  Nemo  mc  Ucrimis  decoret,  nee  funcra  ftetu 
Faxit.     Cur?    Volito  vivu'  per  ora  vinim**. 

The  poet  who  had  done  I-atin  literature  the  great  service 
supplying  it  with  a  new  epic  metre,  also  took  an  interest  in  minor 

*  Gellins,  i  34,  1  (Hertz).  Gudeman,  in  7>ww.  Amer.  Pkii.  Aaoc.  utvi 
(1896)  140  r,  sugge&iAihat  this  epitaph  («-ilh  those  on  Plautusand  Pacuviui]  was 
composed  by  Vario. 

'  Ciellius,  xvii  17.  *  Clc.  Brutus  71,  76;  Ow/<»r  171, 

*  Lucr.  i  117.  '  Cic.  TVjr.  Disp,  i  34. 
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points  of  scholarship,  such  as  grammar  and  spelling,  and  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  system  of  shorthand'.  All  the  three  early  poets 
above  mentioned,  Andronicus,  Naevius  and  Ennius,  wrote  comedies 
as  well  as  tragedies,  but  their  comedies  were  exclusively  of  the 
kind  called  palliaiae,  plays  '  dressed  in  the  Greek  mantle '.  The 
school  of  Ennius  claims  Pacuvius,  his  sister's  son,  the  author  of 
twelve  tragedies  founded  on  the  legends  of  Oreece,  and  modelled 
in  one  case  on  Sophocles  and  in  another  on  Euripides.  Greek 
originals  belonging  to  the  New  Attic  Comedy  of  Philemon,  Di- 
philus  and  Menander,  were  the  models  followed  by  Plautus  (254 — 
184)  and  by  Terence  (185 — 159).  Intennediate  in  time  between 
PUutus  and  Terence  is  Caecilius,  who  died  in  168  B.C.  (one  year 
after  the  death  of  Ennius,  and  two  years  before  the  production  of 
the  AHdria)y  leaving  to  the  literature  of  his  country  some  forty 
cooaedies,  the  titles  of  all  of  which  are  suggestive  of  Greek  originals^ 
The  debt  of  Latin  literature  to  Greek  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
was  also  extended  to  history.  The  earliest  of  Roman  historians, 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor  (born  c.  254  B.C.),  who  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Naevius  and  Ennius,  wrote  in  Greek,  and  the  same  is  said 
(whether  truly  or  not)  of  his  younger  contemporary,  L.  Cincius 
Alixnentus  (praetor  in  210  b.c.)\  Greek  was  certainly  the  lan- 
guage in  which  A.  Postumius  Albinus  wrote  the  History  of  Rome 
which  he  dedicated  to  Ennius*.  Foremost  among  the  Roman 
nobles  in  the  study  of  Greek  was  C.  Sulpicius  Galus,  who  pre- 
sided as  praetor  at  the  performance  of  a  play  of  Ennius  in  the 
year  of  the  poet's  death*,  and  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pydna 
and  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded il*. 

*  Tcuffrl's  History  oj  Roman  LiUrature^  ed.  Schwabc,  irans.  by  G.  C.  W. 
WwT,  ed.  1900.  p.  1 17  and  §  :of,  5.  Two  books  i/i*  IkUrts  syiiabisque  and  de 
marit  are  niiribuied  10  a  later  Ennius  (Suet.  Gram.  1),  who  may  Also  be  the 
•atlior  of  Ihc  system  of  ^hurthand  mentioned  by  Isidore^  0*''S-  ^  ^^>  vulgares 
BOUs  Ennius  primus  mille  trt  centum  tnvenii.  Cp.  M.  Schanz,  G^schitkte der 
fifimstcJur$  Utteratur  (in  Iwan  MuHcr's  liandbtuh)^  %  39  ult. 

*  On  Plautus,  Caecilius.  Andronicus,  Ennius,  and  Terence,  as  iran.sIators, 
cp.  Leo,  Ptautinuihe  Forsckungcn  (i^gj),  77—89. 

*  Dton.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  i  6  (cp.  H.  Nettleship,  Essays,  i  341,  Mommsen, 
HiA  fff  fConie,  Book  iii  c.  1 4  note,  and  Schanz,  §  64,  2). 

*  Teitffel.  S  127.  I. 

*  Cic  Brutus^  78.  "  Liv.  xliv  37. 
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The  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  king,  Perseus,  by  Lucius 
Aemilius  Paullus  at  the  battle  of  Pydna  (i68  b.c.)  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  and  several  incidents  of  literary  interest 
are  connected  with  that  event.  The  conqueror  of  Pydna,  on  his 
visit  to  Olympia,  standing  before  the  Zeus  of  Pheidias,  knew 
enough  of  the  Homeric  poems  to  declare  that  the  sculptor  must 
have  derived  his  inspiration  from  Homer ;  and  Aemilius  Paullus 
was  apparently  the  theme  of  the  only  truly  Roman  play  mentioned 
among  the  works  of  Pacuvius  (220 — 132),  the  nephew  of  Ennius.^ 
Again,  the  battle  of  Pydna  and  the  consequent  predominance  o^| 
Rome  in  the  Greek  world  led  to  the  expatriation  of  1000  men  of 
mark  among  the  Achaeans,  who  were  scattered  among  the  Etrus- 
can towns.  After  dwindling  in  seventeen  years  to  300,  they  were 
restored  to  their  native  land  with  Polybius,  the  foremost  of  the 
exileS}  who  afterwards  returned  to  Rome  to  renew  his  friendship 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  and  ultimately  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
victories  of  Rome  from  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
to  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  of  Corinth  m  146.  Further,  the  Greek 
library  of  the  king  defeated  at  Pydna  was  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  conqueror's  sons,  the  second  of  whom  was  the  future  con- 
queror of  Carthage,  famous  in  literature  as  the  centre  of  the 
'  Scipionic  circle '.  And,  finally,  the  victory  of  Pydna  led  to  |fl 
further  expansion  of  Greek  influence  in  Latin  literature  by  bring- 
ing to  Rome  in  the  person  of  Crates  of  Mallos  (and  probably  in 
the  train  of  those  who  came  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  their 
victory),  the  foremost  representative  of  the  school  of  Pergamon. 

Our  authority  for  the  visit  of  Crates  and  its  consequences  is 
the  treatise  of  Suetonius  De  Grammatids.  He 
begins  that  treatise  with  the  remark  that  in  earlier 
times,  while  Rome  was  still  uncivilised  and  en- 
grossed in  war,  and  was  not  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  large 
amount  of  leisure  for  the  liberal  arts,  the  study  of  literature 
(xrammafica)  was  not  in  use,  much  less  was  it  in  esteem.  The 
beginnings  of  that  study,  he  adds,  were  unimportant,  as  its  earliest 
teachers,  who  were  ix>ets  and  half-Cireeks  (namely  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  and  Ennius,  who  were  stated  to  have  taught  in  both 
languages  at  Rome  and  elsewhere),  limited  themselves  to  trans- 
lating Greek  authors  or  reciting  anything  which  they  happem 


Cratt* 
of  MaUoB 
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to  have  composed  in  Latin.  After  adding  that  the  two  books  on 
letters  and  syllables  and  also  on  metres  ascribed  to  Ennius  were 
justly  attributed  to  a  later  writer  of  the  same  name,  he  states  that, 
in  bis  own  opinion,  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  literature 
into  Rome  was  Crates  of  Mallos,  who,  during  his  accidental 
detention  in  Rome,  gave  many  recitations  and  lectures  which 
aroused  an  interest  in  the  subject'.  We  are  further  informed 
that  the  example  set  by  Crates  led  to  the  publication  in  seven 
books  of  a  new  edition  of  the  epic  of  Naevius  on  the  First  Punic 
War,  and  to  the  public  recitation  of  the  Annah  of  Ennius ;  and 
also  (two  generations  later)  to  the  recitation  of  the  satires  of 
Lucilius.  The  text  of  Ennius  was  emended  not  long  after  his 
death  by  Octavius  Lampadio'. 

TTie  Koman  study  of  Greek  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
Cict  that,  about  164  ac,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus"  ad- 
dressed the  Rhodians  in  a  Greek  speech  that  was  still  extant  in 
the  lime  of  Cicero*.  Greek  influence  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the 
elder  Caio  (354 — 149),  and  it  was  probably  at  his  instance  that 
the  Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  in  161.  The  philosophers  ei^eV"  **** 
returned  in  155  in  the  persons  of  the  Academic 
Cameades,  the  Peripatetic  Critolaus,  and  the  Stoic  Diogenes, 
who  aroused  the  interest  of  the  young  Romans,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  aged  Cato,  by  the  sophistry  of  the  arguments  with 
which  they  defended  the  seizure  of  Oropus  by  Athens".  In  his 
age  Cato  warned  his  son  against  Greek  physicians  and  also 
I  Greek  literature,  adding  that  the  latter  was  worthy  of 
ion  but  not  of  study*.  He  is  said  to  have  leamt  Greek 
late  in  life^  and  to  have  derived  some  advantage,  as  an  orator^ 
from  the  reading  of  Thucydides  and  still  more  from  that  of 
Oemostbenes;  but  Plutarch,  in  recording  this  tradition,  is  careful 
to  add  that,  even  as  a  writer^  Cato  showed  the  influence  of  Greek 


*  Sec  p*  159.     It  i»  a>»unicd  by  Mommsen  (Bk  iv  c.  12)  that  the  Homeric 
«re  the  ihcme  of  these  lectures.     On  this  there  is  no  evidence,  but 
H<MBCf  tras  certaioly  a  main  subject  of  the  literary  studies  of  Crates. 
'  '    "ii,  xvui  *•  M.  *   The  father  i>f  the  Gracchi. 


79- 
iiAn.  X  //.  xxix  14- 


'  Plat.  C17/P,  i  ij. 
^  Lie  Dt  Sen,  36. 
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literature,  and  that  many  of  his  apophthegms   were  translated 
from  Greek*.     Toward  the  end  of  his  days»  as  he  looked  forward 
to  the  conquest  of  Carthage  by  the  younger  Scipio,  he  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  contrast  between  that  leader  and  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  generals  by  quoting  a  line  from  Homer : — oTot  irrir»vTo« 
Tot  8c  fTKiai  otfTtrovffL'.     Among  the  Greek  friends  of  the  younger 
Scipio  were  the  Stoic  Panaetius  and  the  future  historian  Polybius, 
who,  while  Carthage  was  in  flames,  saw  his  former  pupil  musinj 
on  the  fate  of  Empires,  and  heard  him  murmuring  the  lines  of  lh< 
ni(id\ — €(ra-€Tai  ^^04*  ora**  ttot*  oA-wAt;  'l\ios  ipt;   (cai    npia/tof    n< 
Aaa«  iv/A/xcAi'tj  Ilpia/doio.     The  fall  of  Corinth,  in  the  same  yeafi 
as  that  of  Carthage  (146),  made  Rome  the  master  of  the  Hellenic 
world;  but  Greece,  though  conquered  in  arms,  continued  victorious 
in  the  field  of  letters  :  Gratcia  capta  fcrum  victoran  ctperat^  is  more 
true  than  cepit^. 

Among  the  first  of  the  Romans  who  travelled  in  Asia  Minoi 
was  L.  Accius  (170— r.  90  B.C.),  who  was  famousi 
as  the  author  of  numerous  tragedies  on  the  tale  ol 
Troy.  In  the  history  of  Scholarship  he  concerns  us  only  as  th< 
author  of  a  histor>'  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetr)-,  especially  that 
of  the  drama,  written  in  Sotadean  verse,  under  the  name  of  1 
Didascalkay   a   title   probably  suggested    by   the   SiSacncaA/at   of^| 


AcciuB 


Aristotle*.     He  was  the  first  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of  certain 
plays  wrongly  assigned  to  Plautus^     Among  the  peculiarities  of  ^ 
his  orthography  we  are  told  that  he  never  used  the  letters  vfl 
and   Z,  and   that,  when  A  or  E   or  U   was   long,  he  denoted  ^^ 
the  fact  by  writing  it  double".     His  interest  in  these  subjects 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Varro  dedicated  to  him  the  treatise 
de  aniiquitate  litterarum'.      The   innovations   in   language   and 
spelling   introduced    by   Accius  are   ridiculed    by 
Lucilius  (180 — 103  B.C.),  who,  besides  discussing 

'  Cato,  i  1.  *  ih.  57. 

*  Horace,  Ep.  11  i  156. 

•  Madvig,  Opusc.  \  87  f  (p.  70  f,  ed.  1887);  Hermann,  Opus<.  viii  390 
Lachmann,  AV.  StAri/tettt  ii  67:  Noidcn,  in  A'^'n.  iT/w.r.  xtviii  (1893)  530  f; 
and  Hcnditckion,  Amtr.Jour,  PMU.  xix  (1898)  185  f,  csp.  303  f. 

*  GclHus.  iii  3.  y. 

•  Mar.  VicL  Gram.  iMi.  6,  8;  RiLschl,  Opnsx.  iv  14J. 
'  Tcuffcl.  S  134*  7  »n<l  *  I  :  Schanz,  §§  49,  5a 
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points  of  orthography  and  prosody,  satirises  the  bombastic  language 
of  the  Latin  tragedians,  criticises  even  Homer  and  Euripides,  and 
lakes  his  conlemporarie-s  to  task  for  their  provincialisms  and  also 
for  their  affected  imitation  of  (Ireck  phraseology  ^  Lucilius  him- 
self, while  he  banters  the  Roman  Epicurean,  Titus  Albucius,  on 
his  fancy  for  being  saluted  in  Greek,  is  (like  the  rest  of  the 
Sdpionic  circle)  himself  familiar  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  literature.  Gaius  Acilius,  who  had 
interpreted  to  the  Senate  the  speeches  of  the  Greek 
envoys  of  155,  produced  in  142  a  Greek  history  of 
me  ;  and  Greek  was  the  language  of  another  lost 
tory,  written  by  the  son  of  the  elder  Africanus. 
us  Dives  Mucianus,  consul  in  131,  was  so 
Greek,  that  as  governor  of  Asia  he  delivered  his  decisions  either 
in  ordinary  Greek  or,  if  the  case  required,  in  any  of  the  four 
dialects  of  that  language'. 

Lucilius  was  succeeded  by  an  epigrammatic  poet  less  known 
to  fame,  Porcius  Licinus,  the  author  of  a  trochaic  poem  on  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  in  the  course  of  which  he  insisted 
on  the  lateness  of  the  origin  of  Roman  poetry  in  the  oft-quoted 

lines: 

'Pocnico  Ijcllo  -sccundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu 
Intulit  se  belHcosam  in  Komuli  gentem  fenmi'*. 

Among  the  younger  contemporaries  of  Accius  and  the  pre- 
cursors of  ^'"fl^^o  was   Q.  Valerius  of  Sora  (born 

^      ,.     .        .  ...         .     .  .         Q.  Vftleriu* 

c.  154;,  a  man  of  distmction  in  linguistic  and 
antiquarian  research.  When  Varro  was  asked  the  meaning  of 
favisae  Capitolittat^y  he  admitted  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
origin  of  the  word _^'/s-<7^  and  took  refuge  in  quoting  the  opinion 
of  Valerius  to  the  effect  \hax  fainsae  was  a  corruption  oi  flavisae 
and  meant  the  same  as  thesauri^. 

The  foremost  scholar  of  this  age  was  L.  Aelius  Stilo  Praeco- 
ninus  {c  154 — c.  74  B.C.)  of  Lanuvium,  a  Roman 
knight,  who  read  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  others 
with  younger  men  such  as  Varro  and  Cicero.    He  owed  the  name 
of  Praeconinus  to  his  father's  occupation  as  a  praeco^  and  that 


>  Teuffd,  I  143.  7. 
*  GtUhu,  xvii  31,  4^. 


**  Quint,  xi  1,  50. 

*  iV'.  ii  10,  3(Teuffcl.  §  147,  r). 
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of  StUo  (or  *  Penman  *)  to  his  skill  in  writing  speeches  for  members 
of  the  Roman  aristocmcy.  In  100  B.C.  he  left  Rome  for  Rhodes* 
where  he  spent  two  years*.  Dionysius  Thrax,  the  head  of  the 
Aristarchean  school,  was  then  in  Rhodes,  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  his  influence  that  Stilo  introduced  the  symbols  of 
Aristarchus  into  the  criticism  of  the  Latin  poets*.  W'e  find 
Stilo  designated  litteris  ornalhstmus  by  Varro,  as  quoted  by 
Gellius*,  who  himself  describes  him  as  doctissimus  eorum  temporum^ 
adding  that  Varro  and  Cicero  followed  his  example  in  refraining,^ 
from  the  use  of  novissimum  in  the  sense  of  extnmum^  He  i|H 
characterised  by  Cicero  in  the  Brutus  {205)  as  a  man  of  the 
profoundest  learning  in  Greek  and  I^tin  literature,  and  as  an 
accomplished  critic  of  ancient  writers  and  of  Roman  antiquities 
in  their  intellectual  as  well  as  in  their  historical  and  pohdcal 
aspects.  His  legal  and  antiquarian  pursuits  are  noticed  in  the 
De  Oratort''.  His  grammatical  and  especially  his  etymological 
inquiries  were  partly  inspired  by  his  devotion  to  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  industrious  writer, 
and  much  of  his  lore  passed  into  the  pages  of  Varro  and  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  of  Pliny  the  elder  and  of  Gellius,  His  writings 
included  a  commentary  on  the  Cartnina  Sailor u m^  \  a  critical  list 
of  the  plays  of  Plaulus,  in  which  he  recognised  25  plays  as 
genuine,  and  in  connexion  with  which  he  possibly  passed  the 
encomium  on  the  style  of  Plautus  quoted  by  Varro,  to  the  effect 
that,  had  the  Muses  wished  to  speak  in  Larin,  they  would  have 
used  the  language  of  Plautus'.  He  also  \\TOte  a  treatise  on 
axiomatic  statements  (iripl  o^iw^twi')  apparently  connected  with 
the  Syntax  of  the  Stoics,  which  Gellius'  found  after  diligent  sear< 
in  the  Library  in  the  temple  of  Peace  j  an  edition  of  the  worksj 
of  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus,  whom  he  accompanied  into  exile  inl 

'  Suet.  Gram,  3* 

*  Gelliuf,  vi  9,  11 — 13  ;  Marx.  ProUg,  ^i  Htrtnmum^  ijSf. 
^  i  18,  3. 

*  X  31,  a.     Vftrro  quotes  Aelius  Stilo  in  Dt  L.  L.  v  18,  ai,  15,  66,  1011 
vi  7,  59  {qj.  keiUenslein,  M.  Ttr.  I'arra,  1901,  31  f,  37  f,  43,  jt). 

'  i  193,  Aellina  (M*i1vig  for  aiitna)  «ludia. 

*  Varro,  L.  L.  vti  \\  cp.  Festui  s.v.  mauucSy  mclH<rHm% ptscia^  quoted  by 
Saringar,  Historyt  Critica  SchaiiaUarum  Lattnorums  i  39. 

'  Quint.  X  1 ,  99.  •  xvi  8.  1. 
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lOo  B.C  ;  probably  also  an  antiquarian  work  on  the  laws  of 
ibe  XII  Tables,  and  lastly  a  glossary  including  articles  on  etymo- 
logical, antiquarian  and  historical  su  bjecis ' ,  The  Satires  of 
Lucilius  and  the  Annals  of  L.  Coelius  Antipatcr  were  dedicated 
to  Stilo.  Among  the  scholars  who  succeeded  Stilo^  were  L.  Plotius 
Gallus  and  Saenus  Nicanor,  early  teachers  of  Latin  rhetoric  and 
literature  respectively  ;  Aurelius  Opilius,  a  student  of  Plautus ; 
.Vnionius  Gnipho,  a  commentator  on  the  Annals  of  Ennius; 
M.  Pompilius  Andronicus,  who  wrote  criticisms  on  the  Annals, 
published  by  Orbilius  :  Ser\'ius  Clodius,  who  married  the  daughter 
and  stole  some  of  the  papers  of  Stilo,  and  is  described  as  the 
ihor  of  a  catalogue  of  the  genuine  plays  of  Plautus-';  and 
ily  Staherius  Eros,  the  instructor  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  whom 
Phny  the  elder*  calls  with  some  exaggeration  amditor grammaiicaf. 
Stito's  most  famous  pupil,  M.  Terentius  Varro  (ii6 — 27  B.C.), 
is  characterised  by  Cicero*  as  dilt^entissimus  imvs/t- 
gatcr  antiqmtatis^  by  Quintilian*  as  vir  Romanontm 
fTudtiissintus,  and  by  St  Augustine  as  one  who  had  read  so  much 
that  one  wondered  he  had  any  time  left  for  writing,  and  had 
written  so  much  that  one  might  well  believe  that  scarcely  any  one 
have  read  the  whole  of  his  works ^  His  books  numbered 
gjiany  as  630,  belonging  to  74  separate  works.  They  included 
xu  books  Antiquitatum  rcrum  humanarum  et  divinarum^  with 
CT  antiquarian  works  de  vita  and  de  genu  popuii  Romani,  a 
k  of  'origins'  called  Aetia  (like  the  Ama  of  Callimachus),  and 
1  treatise  on  Trojan  families  and  on  the  Roman  tribes.  His 
vritings  on  literary  histor)'  comprised  works  on  Plautus'  and  on 


VaiTo 


*  GoeU  in  Piuly-Wi&sowa,  i  531  f.  Cp.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome^  Bk  iv 
e.  II  and  13  ;  Tetiffcl  %  148 ;  Schanz,  §  76. 

*  Snct.  Gram.  3,  5 — 3  etc.     Tcuffcl,  §  159  ;  fscharu.  %i  194 — 6. 

*  Geltiu»,  hi  3,  i-  Cp.  Cic.  ad  tarn.  \x  16,  4  (to  Paetu»),  Servius,  frater 
tuus.qDcm  nttenti&simum  fuissc  iudico,  facile  dicerct  'hie  versus  Plauti  non 
est ;  hie  e«i ',  quod  irilab  auces  haberet  notandis  generibus  poeunim  et  coosue- 
luiSine  l«£eodi. 

'  xxjnr  199.  »  Brutus,  60.  *  x  i,  95. 

^  Dt  Cht.  Dei,  vi  1.  Much  the  same  was  afterwards  &aid  of  St  Augustine 
hy  Uidorc  (irii  179  ed.  1S03},  *  mentitur  qui  te  totuni  legisse  fatetur'. 

*  The  i\  pU}~s  recognised  by  Varro  were  called  the  Fabuiae  Varronianae 
jCdlius  in  3,  3).  which  may  safely  be  identified  with  the  30  extam  plays  and 
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ihe  drama,  on  poetry  and  on  style,  with  three  books  on  Libraries 
but  unhappily  they  have  not  survived,  and  there  is  nothing  w 
show  that  they  were  seriously  concerned  with  literary  criticism. 
His  grammatical  writings  included  xxv  books  de  Lingua  Latina, 
of  which  V — X  (published  before  43  b.c.)  are  extant;  11 — vii  were 
on  elymoIog>* ;  vni — xvi  on  inflexion,  analogy  and  anomaly;  and 
XVII — xxv  on  syntax;   also  a  book  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin 
language,  three  books  on  analogy  {df  similitudinc  verlcrnrn),  and 
four  lie  utilitaie  strrmimis.     Further  he  was  the  author  of  the  first 
encycloijaedic  work  in   I^tin  on  the  Miberal  arts.'     Under  the 
name  of  discipiinarum  iibri  novem^  it  comprised  (i)  grammar, 
(2)  logic,  (3)  rhetoric,  (4)  geometry,  (5)  arithmetic,  (6)  astronomyijH 
(7)  music,  (8)  medicine,  (9)  architecture,  the  first  seven  of  whidsH 
were  the  seven  liberal  arts  of  Augustine^  and  Martianus  Captrlla, 
afterwards  represented  by  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium  of  thcH 
educational  system  of  the  Middle  Ages.     His  poetical  works  \t¥^^ 
eluded  certain  saturae  Menipp^at^  a  new  tyi>e  of  satirical  composi- 
tion in  which  verse  was  blended  with  prose,  of  which  fragments 
remain.     His  model  in  these  was  the  (Ireck  Cynic,  Menippus  of 
Gadara  {c,  250  b.c).     In  his  Itnagines  he  collected  700  portraio^fl 
of  famous  Greeks  and   Romans.     Lastly  there  were   his   three^ 
books  de  Re  Rusiica'^.     A  large  portion  of  all  this  varied  literary 
activity  is  the  theme  of  Cicero's  glowing  eulogy  in  the  Acadtmiai', 
But  (apart  from  fragments)  the  only  works  which  have  survived 
are  the  hooks  de  Re  Rustiea,  and  six  books  de  Lingi$a  Laiina. 
Books  V — xxv  of  the  latter  were  dedicated  to  Cicero,  who  had 
waited  impatiently  for  the  fulfilment  of  Varro's  promise  to  dedicat 
to  him  an  important  work,  and  who  thus  received  a  recognition 
the  handsome  compliment  paid  by  himself  in  dedicating  to  Vg 


cate^ 


the   Vuiulariii,  of  which    fragments  only   have   survivcti    in   the   Ambrosian 
Palimpsest  (cent.  v).     Cp.  Leo,  Plaitiunsche  Forschungm^  I7f,  45  f. 

'  Retract,  i  6,  where  however  '  pliilosophy '  is  substituteii  for  *  astronomy 
»  Teuffcl,    %%   164-v;    Schant,    §§    182—193.      Cp.    RiUchl.    Opmt. 
4*9 — 505  ;  Momm^n,  llis(.  of  Rome ^  Uk  v  c.  n  ;  Wordsworth's  Early  Zti//w, 
pp.  356-8;  and  Netilcbhip,  ii  i+fif;  also  Schant,  %%  '83— '93;  Wilmann^ 
De  lltrrOHij  Ubris  ^ramutatuis^  pp.  226,  1864  ;  Uscner,  Ein  aites  Lekrge^ 
dtr  PhiUhgie^  in  -V.  Ber.  hayer.  Akad.   1891,    581—648;   and  Reitzcnsin 
Varro   %md  Johanna    Mauropus   von    Euckaifa,   tine  Studie   vur  Gtsfkit 


•4 


d£r  SprackwisHnahaft^  97  pp.. 
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the  second  edition  of  his  Academica  (45  B.C.).  Varro's  treatise  is 
the  earliest  extant  Roman  work  on  grammar.  This  great  work, 
which  was  finished  before  Cicero*s  death  in  43  B.C.,  owed  much 
10  the  Stoic  teaching  of  Aelius  Stilo,  and  also  to  that  of  a  later 
graxncnarian  who  combined  the  Stoic  and  the  Alexandrian  tradi- 
dons^  Varro  even  derived  his  definition  of  grammar  from  that  of 
Dionysius  Thrax\  probably  through  tlie  medium  of  Stilo,  and  he 
was  directly  indebted  to  Dionysius'  pupil,  the  elder  Tyrannion". 
The  first  three  of  the  surviving  books  are  on  Etymology,  book  v 
being  on  names  of  places,  vi  on  terms  denoting  time,  and  vii  on 
poetic  expressions.  To  ourselves  the  value  of  these  books  lies  in 
their  citations  from  the  l^tin  poets»  and  not  in  their  marvellous 
etyn>ologies.  But  Varro  is  right  in  regarding  merldus  as  standing 
for  medius  (and  not  mcrus)  dies^  and  in  connexion  with  this  word 
he  records  the  interesting  fact  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  form 
in  D  cari'ed  on  a  sun-dial  at  Praeneste*.  The  next  three  books 
arc  concerned  with  the  controversy  on  Analogy  and  Anomaly : 
>iii  on  the  arguments  against  Analogy,  ix  on  those  against 
Aoomaly,  and  x  on  Varro's  own  view  of  Analogy. 

In  the  first  of  ihese  books  we  have  arguments  and  illustrAtidiis  in  favour  of 
the  diarm  of  variety  :  ^j  dissimilHudine  pins  voluptaiis^  iptam 
tx  simM/i/udi*tf,  Mtpc  capifur ;  hence  it  may  be  inferrcfl  vcrfio-        Analogy  "nd 
nrw  dusimiiitmiiwui.,  tfuac  sit  in  lomsucfHtiitte,  tion  (Sie  vi/an-     Varro 
dnK  I51 — J3).     In  speech,  it  is  urged  by  the  nnomalist,  there 
IS  00  nile;  the  inHexions  of  simiLir  wur<U  are  <iomelinies  similar,    a.s,    from 
ktmmm  and  maJumy  bono  and  mah  ;  sometimes  dUsimilar,  as,  from  lupus  and 
Ufmg^  impv  and  Upcri ;  again  the  inflexions  of  dissimilar  words  arc  sometimes 
dlHfttmilar.    a«  Priamus^   Paris^   and    Priamo,   Pari;   ^metimes  similnr,  as 
t\%^fit%\ ,  «VLf«  and  Iffin^  twi.     If  analogy  is  not  universal,  argues  the  unonialist, 
ihcrr  is  fw>  such  thing  as  true  analogy.     The  book  cnd^s  with  many  examples 


*  Rat^en&tein,  .1/.  7V/-.  Varro  (nyoi). 

'  Varrti,  frag,  gi,  grammatica  est  .scienlia  eorum  quae  a  |K>ctis  historicis 

•iiitDnba«quedicantur  ex  parte  maiore;  cp.  p.  8  supra.   Varro  supplies  us  with 

the  earliest  example  of  the  \\s*i  of  tyricus  in  Lstin,  if  Wilmanns.  /?£*  Varmttis 

li^rii  CrammAtitiSt  p.  187,  U  right  in  assigning  to  Varro  the  ^tas&age  in  Serv. 

ktctntiMts.  i;,  •  Dionysius.. .Aristarchi  discipulus,  cognomento  Thrax,  domo 

.Kktudriims,  qui  Rhodi  docuit,  lyritomvt  pyclarum  lunge  studiosUsimus...' 

*  p.  (40  supra.     On  various  other  Greek  authorities  cp.  KroU  in  /ahresb. 
«l  't4<  ^  99. 
'  ^  Lm  4. 
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of  irregularity  in  declension,  in  the  degrees  of  compari&on.  and  in  diminutives 
and  proper  namea-  Tlie  next  book  (IX),  in  argulni;  ag^ain«>t  anomaly,  begins 
with  the  sugge*ilion  that  that  nohiiis  ^athmaticus,  Ciatc^,  in  accepting  the  view 
of  Chrysippus,  and  in  attacking  that  of  Arisiarcliuii,  had  aiisunder»tood  both. 
When  Chrysippus  wrote  on  anomaly,  he  meant  In  show  that  Minilar  things 
are  often  denoted  by  dissimilar  words,  and  dissimilar  things  by  similar  wor\1«, 
which  is  true.  Again,  when  Ari>tarch»s  wrote  on  analogy,  he  held  that 
niu^t  acctfpl  the  inflexiun  or  rlcrivntiun  of  certain  wonts  a>  a  pattern  {i 
paradigm)  for  the  rest,  so  far  as  custom  admils  (§  i).  \'arro  is  probably  w 
in  describing  Crates  as  having  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Chrysippuit  and  Ari&t 
chus,  and,  when  he  himself  admits  the  claims  of  cmtsuetmio,  he  virtually  gii 
up  the  case  for  strict  analogy.  All  that  the  anomali^t  maintaineft  was  ll 
analogy  very  often  broke  down,  anri  he  accordingly  conc1ude<i  that  it  was 
analogy  but  lOMsiu/Mtio  that  was  the  guiding  principle  of  language.  As  V. 
was  reluctant  to  call  himscU  an  anomalisl,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  expedient 
bringing  forward  a  third  party,  cunsisting  uf  those  who  in  loqnenHo  pariii 
stqni  iuhint  nos  tonsuetudinem^  partim  raiionem.  So  long  2s, partim  remains 
undefineil.  this  de^icription  comes  to  nothing,  as  eitlier  of  the  two  contending 
parties  might  clfiira  it  as  representing  their  vicivs.  \*arro  regards  this  third 
p«rty  as  upproxiinating  to  his  own  view  of  anal(^y ;  at  the  same  time  he 
regards  that  party  as  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  anonulists  : — (^tuuttud» 
el  anahgia  lonnmctiorts  sunt  inter  st^  quam  it  crcdunt  lix  i) '. 

Cicero's  view  agrees  with  that  of  Varro.  He  i*  an  analogist,  who  ncvi 
theless  respects  cottittetudo.  As  a  practical  orator  it 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  disregard  it.  So  he 
to  himself  his  knowledge  of  the  scientifically  correct  forms,  and  is  content  to 
follow  popular  usage.  He  knew  that  in  earlier  Latin  there  had  been  no 
aspirale  in  pulcras,  Cf/^got^  triutti/os,  Ki%r{a^$um,  Init  he  followed  popular 
usage  in  introducing  the  aspirate  {Orator^  160).  He  uses  f^n/tdcu  in  the 
sense  of  'shameless',  although  he  knows  it  is  wrong  (Tusr.  Disp.  iii  14);  he 
finds  no  fault  with  tcHpstre^  although  he  holds  that  scripserunt  iXoxx^  is  right 
[jOrator^  157).  Usutn  hipiendi popuh  concessi,  s<ientiam  mikireser-^'cvi^th.  160). 
Cicero  does  not  follow  euphony  for  its  own  >ake,  but  simply  as  part  ofpopaUr 
usage:  coftsnctudini  aurihus  indutgetiti  libenter  obstqnor  \ih.  i;;)^. 

Analogy  was  the  theme  of  a  work  by  Caesar,  written  while  he  was  crossi 
the  Alps',  probably  in  55  B.C.     It  wa<i  dedicated  to  Cicei 
and  consisted  of  two  booka  (i)  on  the  alphabet  and  on  wot 
and  (2J  on  irregularities  of  inflexion  in  nouns  and  verbs.     It  was  in  tlm 
that  Caesar  laid  down  the  memorable  rule  :  m/  tann^uam  s<:opuittm,  sit  fu 
inixtiditum  aique  \$tsolens  verbum*.     He  thus  admitted  the  claim  of  <9mj\ 


Cicero 


Caeimr 


*  Stcinthol,  Sprackwisttntckaft,  ii  130—136^.     Cp.  Keitzenstetn,  /.r. 
44—65.  '  Steinthal.  ii  154. 


'  Suet.  C<us,  56. 

"  Gellius,  i  10,  4. 


*  Bnttus,  IJ3;  Gellius,  xix  8,  3. 
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eTcfi  in  a  work  characteiuiic  of  his  ruling  passion  for  reducing  everything  to 
Uw  ami  order  and  unilornitty.  Similarly  the  decay  and  the  revival  of  word*  is 
nadr  by  Horace  to  depend  on  muj,  qiunt  f-tius  arhitriNm  est  ef  ius  tt  norma 
ifyjvWiM.  y.  ;it). 

The  cocUlicT  between  The  analogi^is  and  the  anomalisis  continued  beyond 
Uiv  liiiBt*  of  \xTtnc  a^aigned  to  thi-<i  chapter.  To  complete  our  survey  of  the 
abject,  it  may  here  be  aiideti  thai  Pliny  the  elder  (15 — 
jy  A.D.),  among  whose  works  were  dubii  s<rmonis  Hhri  octo^^ 
•wms  >:,  buc   he  allowed   consuttudo  ita  full  rights   {rottsiu-tiiUmi  et 

ma:  <  '/  ttHjef  lummam  iSS€ iriiiucndiwt)^  holding  esse  i/uiiie/n  ratii^'iem. 


: 


Pliny 


Quintiltan 


uJ  mm:ia  taM  i:ottsuftnJin4  sujvrari'*.  Although  originally  language  may  have 
bem  entirely  guided  by  analogy,  (onsuiindo  is  the  natufftl  enemy  of  ratio  and 
ohen  lirrves  it  from  the  field,  l^liny  thus  recognises  ihe  rights  of  lousuetudo 
fju  more  openly  than  Varro.  He  also  recognises  the  force  of  authority,  and 
aoccpCs  forms  sanctioned  veUH  di^nitate.  Authority  and  antiquity  are  the 
ooofUnt  allies  of  anoinaluus  consitetudoy  and  against  these  three  forces  analogy 
MUM  struggle  in  vain^ 

QnsniiUan  (c.  35 — 95  a.d.)  is  x\iKi  an  anali^ist,  but  he  limits  the  province 
of  aaaki(y  to  deciding  in  cases  of  doubt  (i  6,  4).     With  (^in> 
lUian  aaalogy  rests  not  on  reason  but  on  precedent ;  it  does 
no<  Icjgtslatc  on  langaage,  but  simply  observes  and  notes  its  laws  {ib.  16). 

A  cetilory  later  in  Greek  literature  the  sceptical  physician,  Sextus  Empi- 

ricft»,  oho  flourished  between  i<Ho  and  300  A.u.,  was  a  .spirited 

dottiptoii  of  anomaly.     He  ridicules  the  extreme  analugists  of       -      f^."* 

•^  '  *  brnpincus 

iMday  as  'scholars  who,  although  scarcely  able  to  string  two 

wonis  together,  wanted  to  convict  ul  barbarism  all  the  ancient  writers  who 

•cie  conspicuous  for  correctness  of  language   \,tii^p6.lt\a.)   ant!  excellence  of 

Greek  ('E\Xi7'WM6t).  t'g.  Thutydidcs  IMato  and  Demosthenes'  {^tdv.  Math. 

196). 

The  tiruggle,  however,  between  the  two  principles  was  mainly  limited  to 

lalhcr  rooce  than  unc  century  before  anti  one  century  after  our  era.     L'nder  the 

wHknaiCK  of  the  Aristarchic  school  of  analogibts,  grammatical  forms  were  in- 

potigatcd  with  great  accuracy.     The  paradigms  of  grammar  were  the  result 

of  Hhi^  stmj^te,  which  gave  *  the  necessary  impulse  to  a  complete  antilysis  of 

i9ie  iomvk  of  language*'.     In  Ihe  fir^t  effort  to  re<lucc  the  facts  of  the  Greek 

lanp&Age  to  order,  the  observation  uf  the  va.st  mass  of  regular  forms  led  to 

iheir  clasailicalion,  and  tempted  Ihe  grammarian  to  endeavour  to  reduce  all 

kfrcgularities  into  agreement  with  the  normal  types.     Such  was  the  work  of 

th«  ca«Uer  analogisti.     We  may  say  of  them  that  they  held  a  brief  for  the 

*f»l«' ;  whPe  the  anomalist:*  hliowed  cause  for  the  *  exception '.     The  net  result 

ti  ibc  Uruggic  was  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  realm  of 

faapui^  a2»  in  the  world  of  nature,  uniformity  and  variety  are  inextricably 

laimwagled  «'ith  one  another. 

'  Min-  £/'  iii  S  5*  '  Charisius,  i  p.  99.  "  Steinlhal,  ii  (53. 

•  Cp,  J.  Wordsworth's  j£rtr/y  La/iu^  pp.  653-4. 
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Cicero 


Cicero  began  his  study  of  Grtek  philosophy  under  the  Epii 
rean  Phaedrus,  but  was  soon  attracted  more  strong 
to  tht'  Stoic  niodotus  (who  ended  his  days  as  an  in" 
mate  of  Cicero's  house)  and  to  the  Academic  ?hilo,  the  pupil  of 
CHtomachus.  In  resuming  and  completing  his  education  in  Greed^l 
(79-77  ^'<^-\  he  studied  at  Athens  the  Stoicised  Academic  philo^ 
sophy  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon  ;  and  rhetoric,  partly  at  Athens,  but 
mainly  at  Rhodes,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the 
Stoic  Poseidonius.  So  deeply  imbued  >^as  he  with  Oreek  learning 
that,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  even  reproached  as  *a  Greek 
and  a  pedant".  His  vague  and  distant  interest  in  Greek  art  is 
indicated  in  the  Fourth  Verrine  (69  b.c.)  ;  his  closer  interest  in 
Greek  literature,  in  the  Pro  Archia  (62  r.c)'  ;  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  in  the  work  of  that  name,  and  in 
the  pro  Afurena,  About  60  b.c  we  find  him  enthusiastically 
studying  Oicaearchus*  and  Theophrastus*,  and  writing  historical 
memoirs  in  the  manner  of  Theopompus".  Poseidonius  has 
apparently  suggested  the  opening  passage  in  the  earliest  of  his 
rhetorical  treatises,  the  De  Invtntione*^  while  other  portions  are 
borrowed  from  Hermagoras.  A  far  higher  degree  of  originality 
is  shown  in  his  maturcr  works,  the  De  Oratore  (55  B.C.)  and  the 
Brutus  (46),  but  the  former  of  these  gives  proof  of  his  familiarity 
with  Greek  philosophy,  while  the  Orator  (46),  in  which  he  aila* 
the  narrow  Atticists  of  the  day,  is  inspired  in  [Xirt  by  Plat( 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus*.  The  £>e 
Optifho  Centre  Oratorum  is  a  short  preface  to  Cicero's  lost 
translation  of  the  speeches  of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  *On 
the  Crown'.  He  also  translated  the  Oecoftomicus  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  Protagoras  and  Timmus  of  Plato,  part  of  this  last  being 
still  extant.     His   Topica,  written   on   board  ship  without  books 


tcloH 
atoV 


(in  July,  44),  is  not  really  a  translation  of  the  corresponding  woilH 
of  Aristotle.  In  connexion  with  his  philosophical  dialogues,  h^* 
was  specially  stud>'ing  Aristotle  in  54  B.C."     The  titles  of  his 


•  Plut,  Cic.  5.  '  p.  191  infra, 
'  Ad  At(.  ii  3.                    •  ib,  ii  7,  4;  i  16,  -j. 

•  rhilippAun  in  Neucjahrh,  133.  p.  417. 

^  Cp.  the  present  writer'*  ed.,  pp.  Ixvii — \x%\. 

•  Ad  Quinf.  iii  5  and  6. 


•  r*.  H  6,  «. 
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earliest  philosophic  writings,  the  Dt  Rtpublka  (54)  and  the  De 
Le^ibus  (52),  are  suggested  to  him  by  Plato,  and  the  Dream  of 
Sa'fio,  related  in  the  last  book  of  the  former,  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  Vision  of  Er  at  the  close  of  the  Republic.  In  51  B.c.  he 
revisited  Athens  (staying  with  Arislus,  the  brother  of  Antiochus), 
and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  house  of 
Epicurus  by  the  patron  of  the  great  Epicurean  poet,  Lucretius. 
At  Mitylene  he  met  the  Peripatetic  Cratippus ;  and,  on  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  he  once  more  stayed  with  Aristus  at  Athens  (49). 
During  the  Civil  War  we  find  him  appropriately  studying  De- 
metrius Magnes,  On  Conrord.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of 
the  De  JuniifUSf  and  in  the  Acadanica  (45)*  his  main  authority 
i&  Antiochus.  In  the  Tuscuian  Disputations  (44)  he  follows  either 
Philo  or  Poseidonius,  Panaetius  and  Antiochus.  A  letter  to 
Aiticus*  implies  that,  in  connexion  with  this  work,  he  studied 
certain  treatises  of  Dicaearchus.  In  the  first  book  of  the  De 
Natura  Deorum  (44),  he  probably  follows  the  Epicurean  Zeno ; 
certainly  Poseidonius*  and  possibly  Philodemus  ;  in  the  second, 
Poseidonius  (amongst  others) :  and  in  the  third,  certainly  Clito- 
inachus.  The  last  two  are  among  the  sources  of  the  De  Divinatione 
(44),  while  %  87 — 89  of  the  second  book  are,  according  to  Cicero 
himself^  token  from  Panaetius.  In  the  De  Smectute  (44)  he  is 
perhaps  inspired  by  the  Peripatetic  Aristo  of  Ceos ;  in  the  De 
Amidtia  (44)  his  main  authority  is  Theophrastus.  The  first  two 
hooks  of  the  De  Officiis  (44)  are  confessedly  founded  on  Panaetius, 
with  additions  from  Poseidonius,  and  possibly  from  Athenodorus 
Caivus,  who  certainly  supplied  Cicero  with  the  general  scheme 
of  the  third  book'.  Even  in  his  lost  Consoiatio  in  memorj'  of 
TuUia,  he  closely  followed  Crantor  ircpl  TreVdovs,  while  his  lost 
H^rUmsius  was  modelled  on  the  Protrepticus  of  .Aristotle  and 
of  Poseidonius*.  Writing  to  Atticus'^  in  45  B.C.,  the  year  in 
which  he  composed  the  De  Finibus  and  the  Academica^  he  frankly 

*  «1U  31,  ■».  '  i  5  113.  ^  Ad  Aft.  xvi  II,  4  and  14,  4. 

*  Fof  farther  ileuils  on  the  Greek  authorities  followed  by  Cicero  in  his 
pliilOMiphical  work*,  cp.  Hirzel's  UHtirsuthun^n^  '877-^.^ ;  Thiaucourt's 
£xxdi.  1885;  Scharu,  ^  158 — 171;  and  the  current  edition»  of  ihe  several 
wortu,  e»p.  Dr  Reid's  A«tiitMt\a^  pp.  1 — y,  and  Trnf.  J.  B.  Mayor's  Dt  tVot. 
Dwnun,  \  p.  xlii  f. 
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disclaims  originality,  calling  the  works  on  which   he  was  then 
engaged  merely  'copies': — uTroypa^a  sunt:  minorc  labort  fiunt ; 
7>erba  tantum  affera,  quibus  atundo.    Early  in  life  he  had  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  astronomical  poem  of  Aratus,  and  in  60  b.c. 
had  lavished  all  the  resources  of  Greek  rhetoric  on  a  memoir  of 
his  consulship,  which  excited  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of^ 
Poseidonius,  who  had   been  requested  to  write  on  the  saro<^| 
subject'.     In  his  LetierSy  especially  in  those  addressed  to  a  Greek 
scholar  like  Atticus,  he  readily  resorts  to  Greek.     However  in- 
adequate and  inaccurate  may  have  been  his  transcripts  from 
(ireek  philosophical  texts,  he  deserves  the  credit  of  having  enlarged 
the  vocabulary  of  I^atin   and  of  the  modem  languages  derived 
therefrom,  by  his  admirably  adequate  renderings  of  Greek  phil 
sophical    terms*.     cKo?,    ttow'ti^?   and   ttoo-ott;?   have  attained 
much  longer  life  and  a  far  more  extended  application '  in  Cicero' 
species^  qualitas  and  quantitas,  and  their  modern  derivatives.     Hi 
renderings  of  the  later  Greek  writers  like  Epicurus,  Chrysippus 
and   Philodemus  are  in  point  of  style  better  than  the  originals. 
In  his  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  Greek  and  Latin  h(g^| 
is  not  always  consistent.     At  one  time  *  he  gives  to  Greek  the^ 
preference  over  Latin \  at  another  to  Latin  over  Greek*;  in  reading 
Sophocles  or   Plato  he  would  acknowledge  their  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence ;  in  translating  Panaeiius  or  Philodemus  he  would  fet 
his  own  immeasurable  superiority '  *. 

Cicero's  early  translation  of  Aratus  is  repeatedly  imitated  by 
an  incomparably  greater  poet,  Lucretius  (97 — 
53  B.C.).  In  massive  and  majestic  verse  that  poet 
unfolds  in  fairly  lucid  form  his  exposition  of  the  physical  systei 
of  Epicurus,  the  writer  of  *  a  harsh  jargon  that  does  not  deserved 
to  be  called  a  style".  The  Roman  poet  has  carefully  studied 
Democritus,  Anaxagoras  and  Heraclitus.  Incidentally  he  borrows 
from  Empedocles,  and  perhaps  from  Poseidonius  (v) ;  also  from 


by 
>et 
ve^ 


^  Ad Atls  \  19,  10;   ii  f,  1. 

^  Cp.  Hcmhardt,  De  Cicerone  CrMtae pAUos^pAiae  interprett^  Berlin,  i86j  i 
and  Clavel.  De  Ciarom  Gratcorum  inUrpreUx  Paris.  1868  (in  part  h  reprodnc- 
lion  of  H.  Eiliennc's  Cuerotiianum  Ltxuon  Gratco'huinuut,  1557). 

■  Ttuc.  ii  3j.  *  De  fin,  i  10. 

'  Munro's  Lttcrtiiusy  Introd.  p.  306-7'.  "  Munro,  w.  S;  p.  wft. 
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whom  he  repeatedly  misrepresents,  and  once  abandons 

Hippocrates*.     He  translates  Homer',  and  imitates  Hesiod*, 

Euripides*.     In  one  passage  only  he  gives  a  close  rendering 

Amipater  uf  Sidon',  an  epigrammatist  of  tht  second  half  of 

second  century,  whose  versification  is  in  strict  accord  with 

best  Alexandrian  models.     In  this  isolated  and  tacit  rendering 

minor  .Mexandrian  port,  and  in  his  openly  avowed  admiration 

Ennius*,  Lucretius  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  poets  of 

pbc  new  school,  the  poitae  novV  or  M<iir€poi*.  the 

xi  Enphorionis^  who  regarded  the  grand  old     Euphorioni* 
with  contempt".     Discarding  the  drama  and 
ampler  forms  of  epic  poetry,  this  new  school  aimed  at  re- 
iocing  the  legendary  lore  and  the  artificial  versification  of  the 
:\andrian '  poets  with  their  minor  epics,  and  their  amator)*, 
lairical  or  mythological  elegies  and  epigrams.     Its  leaders  were 
Caio  and  Calvus  (Si — 47),  and  its  greatest  poet  was 
(84 — 54),  whose  Alexandrian  affinities  are 
1>    marked    in   his   Aifis^^'  and   his    Coma 
ticeSj  both  of  them  translated  from  Callimachus,  also  in  his 
end  TA^/iSt  and  in  the  elegiacs  addressed  to  M'.  Allius, 
their  many  exan)ples  of  the  art  of  mythological  digression. 
smdy  of  earlier  (jreek  models  is  shown  in  his  rendering  of  an 
of  ^ppho,  and  in  his  adoption  of  her  most  characteristic 
Among  his  companions  in   Bithynia  (57- 
}tc)  was  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  who  there  obtained 

jy  o{  Atatus" ;  it  was  apparently  Parthenius  of  Nicaea  whom 
imttafied  iu  two  elaborate  poems  which  were  so  obscure  as  to 
a  scholiast-    \*arro  Atacinus  (born  in  82  B.C.), 
begui  his  career  with  an  epic  on  Caesar's       Aticlnu* 
of  the  Sequani,  and  with   satires  lightly 
by  Horace'-,  at  the  age  of  35  threw  himself  with  great 
endiusiasm  into  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  producing  a  geo- 


Catullus 


Cinna 


^  ti  14,  -vh;  iii  9i.  >ooo,  10:5;  V905f;vi97i, 
*  i  101 ;  ii  991- 


f  vl  Ji 80-95. 

f  i»ft9.  *  i  101 ;  ii  991 — 1006 ;  v  R05. 

IT  161 1  •  i  117.  '  Cic.  Ora/or,  161. 

^  Alt.  vii  1,  I.  •  7'ujf.  iii  45.  *"  Wilamowitz  (1879). 

Iwlore,  vi  \t  (Merry's  FrOfpncntt  of  Romatt  Poetry,  p.  254). 

S^,  1  10,  46. 
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SalluBt 
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graphical  poem  apparently  in  imitation  of  Alexander  of  Ephesus, 
Prognostics  after  the  model  of  Aratus,  and  a  I^tin  version  of  the 
Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.     His  skill  as  a  translator  is^ 
proved  by  his  rendering  of  the  following  lines : — 

ovii  Ki'Pwv  t'Xarf?  ir    iyk  wrdXty,   ov  Sp6of  ^tr 
^X^cd'   oiyij  di  fi«\aiyofiivif¥  fx^"  optpvifv  (tii  749). 
*  Desieranl  latmre  canes  urbe^ue  siletxint ; 
Omnia  noctis  crrtnt  plackla  cumposta  quiete  '. 

These  two  lines  are  preserved  by  the  elder  Seneca',  who  recordi 
the  fact  that  Ovid  wanted  to  strike  out  the  last  three  words  : 
he  also  refers  to  the  still  finer  treatment  of  the  same  theme 
in  Virgil'. 

Turning  from  the  poets  to  the  historians  of  the  last  fei 
decades  of  the  Republic,  we  note  that  Caes 
(100 — 44),  like  Cicero,  studied  rhetoric  at  Rhodes;* 
and  that,  in  his  account  of  the  early  state  of  Gaul, 
he  is  probably  following  the  Rhodian  Poseidonius.  Cornelius 
Nepos  may  have  modelled  on  Apollodorus  the  great  chronological 
work  mentioned  in  the  dedication  of  the  poems  of  Catullu^f 
{52  B.C.);  he  also  wrote  lives  of  'grammarians',  which  have  un-^ 
happily  perished.  Sallust  (86 — 35-4),  in  the  lengthy  introductions 
to  his  *  Catiline*  and  *Jugurtha',  and  in  the  Speeches  and  almost 
all  the  Ivelters  interspersed  in  those  works,  is  an  imitator  of 
Thucydides,  whom  he  further  resembles  in  the  brevity  and  con- 
ciseness of  his  style*. 

Among  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  Virgil  (70 — 19  B-C] 
was  early  directed  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  the  stud] 
of  Theocritus,  whom  he  imitates  in  at  least 
passages  of  his  Eciogyi^s*.  The  lines  in  Eclogue  viii  37 — 41,1 
r^arded  by  Voltaire  as  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  Virgil,  and 
by  Macaulay  as  'the  finest  lines  in  the  Latin  language',  are  simply 
translated,  and  in  one  particular  mistranslated,  from  Theocritus*^^ 

1  p.  315  K.  *  A€U^  viH  46  f.  ^B 

'  Cp.  PclCTson  on  Quintilian.  x  i,  101.  and  A.  K.  West  in  Prof.  Amer, 
Phil.  Assoc.  1909,  xxiii — xxv.  Sallust's  '  introductions  *  ue  possibly  due  in  part 
to  Poseidonius  (C.  Wachsnuuh,  Einidhtn^  in  t/ns  5/W. «/.  a//.  Gts(h.  66j). 

*  For  details  sec  Kennedy's  notes,  Conington's  /ntrtM/utiioH,  Sellar*! 
yirgiit  c.  IV  i,  or  Schani.  Jt  ^24,  and  P.  Jahn  (i&97-i>)- 

*  xi  ijf ;  ii  81.     Sellar's  Vit^tt  p.  150. 


1- 

i 


H  *tto^  mt;aning  i>  als<.>  missed  when  vdvra  8"  ivaXXa  ycfoiTo  is 

■  WidcTcd  omnia  ttl  maiium pant  mare\  In  general,  however,  his 
BlDifiacions  and  adaptations  are  admirably  true  to  his  original.     In 

■  t^  :u-s    he    borrows   from    Homer  and   Hesiod,  and  from 

■  nan'  poets  such  as  Aratus,  Apotlonius  Rhodius,  Calli- 

■  mAcbus,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Nicande^^  and  Pa^thenius^  The 
Ijnssage  on  the  zones  came  from  the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes*; 
Floi  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  of  Ser\'ius''  that  Virgil 

bORDtred  largely  from  the  closing  passage  on  agriculture  in  the 

^^-j^muus  of  Xenophon.     The  first  half  of  the  Aenetd  is  mainly 

d    on    the   Odyssey\   and   the  second  on  the   Iliad.     The 

-it  of  the  Fall  of  Troy  is  partly  inspired  by  the  cyclic  poet* 

*  ._^i,Lier*;  the  passion  of  Dido  by  that  of  Medea  in  AiX)llonius 

Rhodius* ;    the  description  of  Camilla  possibly  by  thai  of  Pen- 

tfacsiiea  in  the  lost  Aethiopis  of  Arctinus.     Homer  and  Apollonius 

agt  the  source  of  not  a  few  of  the  similes  ;  the  happy  comimrtson 

Hjlgesied   by  the  play  of  light  reflected  on  the  ceiling  from  a 

Kftsen   bowl  of  water   being  derived  from    the   latter  of  these 

^Dtrts*.     Lastly,  there  are  some  fine  reminiscences  of  the  great 

tngic  poets  of  Greece*. 

Horace  (65 — 8  b.c.)  imitates  Archilochus  in  his  early  Epades^^^ 
and  not  Archilochus  alone  but  also  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  in  the  metres  of  his  maturer  Odes,  which 
(in  Book  iv  2)  supply  proof  of  the  poet*s  familiarity  with  works 
of  Pindar  that  have  since  perished.  In  his  Ars  Poetica  he  is 
said  10  have  included  the  most  notable  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Al«Tandrian  critic,  Neoptolemus  of  Parium",  and  he  there  insists 

»  &/.  viU  58. 

'  Qiunt*  1  I,  *'''.     B.  Ci.  Fo»icr  in  P^oc.  Amtr.  Pkit.  Assoc,  xxxiii  {xfj/vt), 

'  GcUtitfi  ix  9t  3;  Maciobius,  v  s*  4;  Morsch,  De  Gmecis  in  Gtorsirh 
c  Ptrgi/ia  ixfrtssis  (1878).  p.  39;  and  Conington's  Introdiicei^n,  and  on  G.  X 
437.  Cp.  P.  Jahn  in  Htrmts  xxxvii,  161 — 173,  tihtin.  Mus.  Iviii,  Philohgus^ 
S.F.  vn\.  •  Gtnr^,  \  233;  Probus  on  Virg.  Giorg.  p.  4:  K. 

■  ^i  i  43-  "  MacroUus.  v  1,  4.  '  ih.  v  17,  4. 

*  Arm.  Titi  Sly  And  Ap.  R.  Hi  755 :  cp.  Heiiue's  Virgits  Episelu  Ttchnil^ 
1903. 

•  r^.  iv  469—473.  Cp.  Nettleship,  \  111 -5,  and  Schanr,  g  133-4; 
aUo  KjoU  \si  Jahrtib.  vol.  U4.  p.  32. 


Horace 


••  f-:p4si.  i  I9i  53. 


p.  [90  infr<i. 
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Ovid 


on  the  constant  study  of  the  great  Greek  models  of  style '.     Poets 
of  the  Alexandrian  ace  were  studied  by  Vireil's  con 

Gallus 

temporary,  Cornelius  Gallus  (70 — 27  b.c),  who 
probably  imitated  Parthenius  in  his  Lycoris^  and  certainly  pr 
duced  translations  and  imitations  of  Euphorion*.  The  Icam 
Alexandrian  type  of  Elegy  was  abandoned  by  TibuUus  (d-  1 9  B.C. 
while  it  was  closely  followed  by  Propertius  (d.  1 5  B.C.)) 
who  openly  avows  his  veneration  for  Philetas  and 
Callimachus*.  The  AiTia  of  the  latter  is  the  precursor  not  only 
of  the  last  book  of  Propertius,  but  also  of  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 
{43  n.c— t8  A.n.),  which,  in  its  antiquarian  details 
and  in  all  [loints  connected  with  the  Calendar, 
follows  the  FiXiti  of  Verrius  Klaccus,  which  we  possess  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  Fasti  Praentstini*.  The  poet  was  prevented 
by  his  banishment  in  8  a.d.  from  finishing  the  Fasti.  The  same 
disaster  led  to  his  flinging  his  Metamorphoses  into  the  fire ;  and 
the  text  was  only  recovered  by  means  of  copies  already  made  by 
the  poet's  friends.  A  Greek  poem  on  the  same  subject  had  been 
composed  by  Parthenius  under  the  same  title,  and  by  Nicander 
under  that  of  ^r<poiov/icva.  In  one  of  his  stories  of  transformation 
he  gives  two  divergent  accounts  in  different  piirts  of  his  jx>cm. 
The  legend  of  the  halcyon  existed  in  two  forms,  one  preferred 
by  Nicander,  another  by  I'heodorus'' :  Ovid  follows  the  former 
in  xi  270,  the  latter  in  vii  401.  He  imitates  Homer,  the  Gre 
tragedians'  and  Euphorion.  He  must  have  known  the  (ire 
Argument  to  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  as  he  makes  the  sarai 
mistake  that  is  there  made  of  connecting  the  revival  of  the  nurs 
of  Bacchus  with  the  revival  of  Aeson".  It  may  here  be  suggested 
that  he  probably  had  his  attention  drawn  to  this  Argument  while 
preparing  his  own  early  play  on  Medea.     It  need  hardly  be  added 

»  168-9.  I 

*  Probus  on  Virg.  EcL  x  50,  aiul  Servius  on  AVA  vi  71  and  x  r.  " 

*  iv  I,  I  ;  V.  6.  3.     On  his  Greek  moilds  cp.  Otto  (i88j-6),  and  introtl. 
to  Rollistein's  ed.  1898. 

*  Winther,  Dt  fastis   Vtrrii  Fiaeei  a*  Ovidio  adMibitit  (1885).     Ilulsen 
(1880)  and  Willers  (1898)  emphasise  the  mlluence  of  Varro. 

■  Probus  on  Virg.  Gtorg.  p.  44  K.;  Ucthc  (1903^. 
«  F.  Bejfschlag  in  B<rl,  Phil.  Wo<h.  1903,  1.^72  f. 
^  vii  794.      Robert,  Rild  und  Li^d,  p.  2,^1,  5. 
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Pompciua 
Trogui 


)%ai.hs yf€famt>rfli(yses  and  his  Heroides  display  a  wide  familiarity 
^nWi  tbe  legendary  lore  of  Greece'.     One  of  his  obscurer  works, 
Ac  !bh.  is  an  imitation  of  the  vituperative  poem  of  that  name  in 
•^l:cr!  Callimachus  attacked  Apollonius  Rhodius*. 

The  tirst  Universal  Histor)'  written  in  Latin,  a  work  completed 
^)  iVjnipeius  Trogus  in  9  A.D.,  was  probably  founded 
on  rhat  of  the  Alexandrian  Timagcnes.  It  has 
'anir  furvived  in  the  abridgement  (probably  of  the 
third  century)  dmwn  up  by  Justin,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
cbii  the  original  authorities  were  Dinon,  Ephorus,  Theopompus, 
rtiaaeus,  Fhylarchus,  Polybius  and  possibly  Poseidonius*.     The 

"  which  I,i\7  (59  B.C. — 17  a.d.),  the  foremost 
...,..,  an  of  the  Augustan  age,  deals  with  his 
inciiorities,  may  be  best  studied  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  decades. 
WbiW  be  theft  follows  the  Roman  annalists,  CI.  Quadrigarius 
md  Valerius  Antias,  in  his  narrative  of  exclusively  Roman  events, 
his  authority  for  the  relations  between  Rome  and  the  Hellenic 
Sute^  is  Polybius.  He  does  not  however  copy  his  Greek  original 
too  closely,  but  apparently  aims  at  giving  his  version  a  Roman 
tone  and  a  rhetorical  colouring*.  In  the  narrative  of  the  opera- 
liom  clotsing  with  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (xxx  5 — 10)  we 
on  minutely  compare  the  copy  with  the  original  (xviii  18 — 27); 
end  can  feel  (with  Munro)  'how  satisfying  to  the  ear  are  the 
pefMxi^  of  Livy  when  he  is  putting  into  Latin  the  heavy  and 
ith  clauses  of  Polybius'*. 


*  C  Ll£kje»  AcJ  MHamorphoiei,..ct  lairs  modiUs grtis  (Paris,  ii>04). 
«  /te,  i^&L  *  Schani,  §S  318-330. 

*  Ntfi9en*»  UHUnuckitH^eny  1863;  Schanz,  §  315. 

*  LucrrbcUf  /ntrvd.  p.  306'. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

LITERARY   CRITICISM   AND   GRAiMMAR   IN   THE 
FIRST   CENTURY    B.C. 

Literary  criticism  in  the  Roman  age  was  partly  borrowed 
from  Gxtek  sources  such  as  the  Podic  and  Rhetoric 
CriticUf?'  ^^  Aristotle,  and  the  lost  treatise  On  Styh  by  Thco- 

phrastus.     It    may  also  have   been  influenced  by 
critics  such  as  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  the  reputed  founden^f 
of  the  Alexandrian  'canon",  while  the  Ars  PottUa  of  Horac^^ 
included   among   its   sources   of  inspiration    a   lost   treatise    on 
poetical  composition  by  Neoptolemus  of  Parium",  whose  date 
probably  between  that  of  Callimachus  and  Aristophanes'. 

Early  in  the  first  century  B.C.  we  find  a  *  canon'  of  ten  Lati 
comic  ix>ets  drawn  up  by  Volcacius  Sedigitus  ;  the  names  included 
are  Caecilius,  Plautus,  Naevius,  Licinius,  Atilius,  Terence,  Turpi 
lius,  Trabea,  Luscius  and  Ennius*.     A  threefold  variety  of  style 
was  recognised   by  Varro  (as  by  Theophrastus) ;   and  Pacuvius 
was  taken   by  him  as  a  type  of  ubcrtas^  Lucilius  of  gtadlitas^^ 
Terence  of  mcdiocri/as  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term'.     Literarj^l 
criticisms  also  appeared  incidentally  in  his  saturoiy  where  he  says, 
in  one  passage,  that  the  palm  is  claimed  by  Caecilius  for  his  ptotSi^ 
by  Terence  for  his  delineation  of  character,  and  by  Plautus  fojH 
his   dialogues ;   and,  in  another,  that  truth   to  character  is  the 
special  merit  of  Titinius,  Terence  and  .\tta ;  while  the  excitement 
of  the  emotions  is  that  of  Trabea,  Atilius  and  Caecilius*.    The 

'  p«  i3of. 

-  Porphyrio  (*  in  qucm  libruro  conges&it  pniec«pta  Neoptolcmi  roi;  Jla^ivov 
de  ane  poetica,  non  quulcm  omnia,  ud  eminmti»ima*),  itiitcu^sed  by  Nettle- 
ship.  Essayi^  i  173,  ii  46 — 48.  "  Susemihl.  i  40,*. 

*  Gellius,  XV  34 ;  cp.  Reich's  .V/w«j,  i  337—353.  *  ib.  vi  (vii)  14,  8. 

'  Netllcship,  ii  50-3;  cp.  Saintsbury'ii  History  of  Crttktsm^  i  140  f. 
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Cicero 


fnitidsms  on  ancient  poets  current  in  the  youth  of  Horace'  have 
been  attributed  to  Varrc". 

Litenuy  criticism  in  Cicero  (106 — 43  b.c.)  has  a  conventional 
and  ^rrP7£«fi/ element,  as  in  the  fretjuent  comparison 
between  literature  and  the  arts  of  painting  and 
scuipture*.  In  this  he  had  been  preceded  by  Neoptolemus  and 
others,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Dionysius*  and  Quintilian*. 
The  late  Greek  criticism  also  produced  many  new  technical  terms, 
several  of  which  passed  into  the  Latin  of  the  Ciceronian  and 
Augustan  ages".  The  critical  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  language 
WAS  largely  extended  by  Cicero,  who  shows  a  special  fondness  for 
discriminating  between  varieties  of  style  by  means  of  metaphors 
borrowed  either  from  moral  qualities  or  from  the  physiology  of 
the  human  body'.  Whenever  he  is  orig/na/ in  his  criticisms  on 
poetT>',  he  ha-s  a  marked  preference  for  the  grand  and  free  style 
of  ihe  older  poets,  such  as  Accius,  Ennius  and  Pacuvius.  In  his 
criticisms  on  oratorical  prose,  in  tlie  Bruttn  and  the  Oratory  he 
vindicates  his  own  literary  principles  against  a  new  school,  that 
of  the  Roman  Atticists,  comprising  orators  like  Calvus,  whose 
lels  were  Lysias  and  Thucydides.     As  a  test  of  the  truth  of 

icse  divergent  views  he  lays  down  the  principle  that,  'given  time 
and  opportunity,  the  recognition  of  the  many  is  as  necessary  a 

rt  of  excellence  in  an  artist  as  that  of  the  few'".  A  great  style 
^Biust  therefore  'combine  ail  the  elements  of  excellence''-  Cicero's 
genius  as  a  critic  is  revealed  in  his  review  of  the  styles  of  Galba 
jSftd  Gaius  Gracchus,  of  Antonius,  Crassus  and  Scacvola,  of  Cotta 

id  Salpicius;  of  Caesar,  Calidius  and  Hortensius"*.  In  a  few 
terse  phrases  he  summarises  the  hterary  qualities  of  the  speakers 
whom  he  passes  in  review,  displaying  a  fulness  of  insight^  a 
Iperfect  mastery  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  self-controlled  expres- 


*  Ep.  xx  I,  55.  3  Nelllcship,  ii  51. 

'  Bmttu^^  JO,  75,  iiH,  161,  298;  Ora/or,  g  36  (with  the  present  writer's 
iKtrotiucHcn,  pp.  Kxi — Uxiii);  and  Nettleship,  ii  54  f. 

*  ZV  Comp,  II,  ZJ^  Isocr.  a,  De  isaeo^  4. 

'  All  10.  I  — 10.  «  Ncttleship,  1156. 

'  Cp.  ihe  present  writer's  nutcs  on  Cic.  Orator^  gS  «5f  76;  also  Causeret's 
£tirA(iS**^)*  PP*  '55-8'  a"<l  Saintsbury,  i  210. 

*  Brmtits^  %  183  f  (Xcttleship,  Ji  58  f ).  >•  De  Or.  iii  gfif.  loi. 
'•  Brmim^  H  93.  125.  n9»  U3.  148.  101.  561,  174.  3©!. 
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sion  standing  in  strong  contrast  with  his  usual  prolixity.     In  the 
Dt  Legibus^^  as  in  the  De  Oratore^,  histor)',  in  accordance  with 

the  traditional  Greek  view  dating  from  the  time  of  Ephorus  and 
Theopompus,  the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  is  regarded  as  a  branch  of 
oratory.     The  idea  of  a  painful  study  of  authorities  undertaken 
with  the  simple  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  is  unfamiliar  tOj 
his  age.     It  might  have  been  developed  among  the  philosophei 
or   the   scholars   of   the   time,    but   philosophy   turned   towan 
*  problems  of  speculative  ethics,  while  scholarship  satisfied  itsel 
with  verbal  and  textual  criticism  '^     In  tlie  De  /fe/>ud/ua*  Cicei 
happily  describes  Comedy  as  the  imitntio  vitaty  the  specu/um  foi 
suetudinis^  the  imago  veritatis.     In  the  Dt  Oraiore^  he  touches'" 
on  the  varied  excellences  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  orators, 
and*  unfolds  a  detailed  theory  of  beauty  of  speech  depending 
either  on  words  themselves  and  their  combinations  or  on  figures 
of  speech  and  thought.     In  the  Pro  Archia  he  shows  a  personal 
interest  in  eulogising  literature  in  the  presence  (as  we  know  from 
the  scholiast)  of  his  brother  Quintus.     He  also  supplies  us  with 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Greek  culture  in  Southern 
Italy,  and  also  in   T^tium  and  Rome,  shortly  before  103   B.c.'^H 
In  the  LeiUrs,  the  only  important  piece  of  literary  criticism  is  the^^ 
much  discussed  phrase  in  which  Cicero  expresses  his  agreement 
with   his   brother  as   to   the  'poems'   of  Lucretius  :—*  Lucreti 
poemata,  ut  scribis,  ita  sunt;  multis   luminibus  ingenii,  multa 
tamen  anis ',  where  it  has  unnecessarily  been  proposed  to  insei 
a  twn  either  before  multis  or  before  multae*.     It  is  disappointing 
to  find  in  Cicero  so  vague  a  criticism  of  the  merits  of  a  poet  who 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  studying  and  imitating  his  owti^^ 
translation  of  Aratus*.  ^^ 

The   Orator^  which  supplies  some  of  the  best  examples  of 


^nt 

^tii^ 

:a4^| 

ntr^ 


M  5-  '  »  51  f-  •  Nettleship,  ii  56—68. 

*  iv  13.  *  iii  17  f.  •  (f>.  1+9 — 207. 

^  Pro  Archia,  %  5,  erat  Italia,  turn  plena  GraeaLnim  aniuni  ac  di&ciplmanim, 
studiaque  haec  et  in  Latio  vchemcnttus  tutu  culebantur  quam  nunc  i»dem  in 
oppidiK.  et  hie  Romac  propter  tranquilUtatcni  rei  publicac  non  n^egebaniui. 

"  Ad  Quinfum,  ii  if.  Introd.  to  Munro's  Latr.  vol.  i  pp.  Jij-j,  ed.  i97J: 
cp.  Saintsbury,  pp.  »i4-7. 

*  Munro  on  titer,  v  619:  cp.  Mackail's  Ijtfin  LUeraturt^  p.  50,  and  Sthler, 
in  Trans.  Amer.  Pkii.  Assfic.  1897  (xxviii). 
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Cicero's  taste  as  a  literary  critic,  also  affords  us  valuable  evidence 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  philology  of 
the  Latin  language.  In  the  course  of  an  excursus  on  the  proper 
collocation  of  words,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  euphony', 
we  find  him  regarding  vtxiUum  as  the  earlier  form  of  vflum'^y 
while  it  is  really  a  diminutive  of  it ;  capsis  as  standing  for  cape 
si  vis^,  an  opinion  rightly  rejected  by  Quintilian  :  and  the  com- 
pound words  igfioti,  i^navi  and  i^nart\  as  preferred  for  reasons  o( 
eujjhony  to  iftnoft\  innavi  and  intian'\  whereas  ^/w//,  gjiaiu  and 
gtari  axe  obviously  the  original  forms  of  the  simple  words. 

Asinius  Pollio  (76  B.c.^5  a.d.)  wrote  a  severe  criticism  on 
the  archaisms  of  Sallust^  who  in  this  respect  was 
regarded  as  having  imitated  and  even  plagiarised 

the  elder  Caio*.  It  was  only  with  reluctance  (according  to 
ie  elder  Seneca)  that  Pollio  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of 
CScero: — *huius  viri  tot  tanrisque  operibus  mansuri  in  omne 
im  praedicare  de  ingenio  atque  industria  supervacuum  est'^ 
An  account  of  the  consulship  of  Cicero  was  written  in  Greek 
during  his  life-time  by  his  friend  Atticus*  (109 — 32), 


Pollio 


irhose  /sivr  annaiis^  a  chronological  work  covering  Tiro^*^"'  '"** 
^•even  centuries  of  Roman  history",  is  probably  the 
lotircc  of  the  Juisti  Capitoiini  and  of  the  '  Chronograph '  of 
354  A.D.'*  He  also  played  an  important  part  in  literature  as  the 
^liead  of  an  establishment  of  learned  slaves  engaged  as  copyists". 
Wc  still  possess  the  Life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  while 
that  of  Cicero  is  unfortunately  lost.  Cicero's  Life  was  also  Avritien 
by  his  freedman  Tiro,  and  it  is  to  Atticus  and  Tiro  that  we  are 
doubtless  mainly  indebted  for  the  sunival  of  his  works.  Tiro  is 
specially  named  in  connexion  with  the  Letters  and  the  Speeches". 
He  wrote  several  works  on  the  I^tin  language'*,  and  invented  a 
•yscem  of  shorthand,  which  was  carried  further  by  Philargyrus,  a 

*  «  146— »6i  « g  153.  '  §  154.  *  %  >58- 
'  Soct.  Gram.  10.                       •  Suet.  Aug.  86 ;  Quintilian,  viii  3.  19. 

*  ^;et.cat,  Suas.  vi  i+.  »  Ad  Att.  ii  41;  Ncpos,  Atticus^  iS. 

•  Ne)M>S  /•*'•;  Cic-  OratQT^  %  uo,  Brutus,  %%  14,  [9.  "  Schanx,  §  1 16. 

•  KcpOA,  U^  13.  3;  Cic.  &/ W//.  xiii  a  1,  3;  44.  3;  Fronlo,  iff/.  10.    Hul- 
laai'<  Atticus,  p.  1 73. 

»  AJAU.  xwi  5,  5;  Gellius.  i  7.  i ;  xiU  ai,  16;  cp.  Quint,  x  7,  30. 
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Figului 


freedman  of  Agrippa,  and  Aquila,  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  and 
also  by  Seneca^  After  flourishing  in  the  Carolingian  age,  it 
became  less  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  centur>',  and 
vanished  after  the  twelfth  \ 

Among    the    younger   contemporaries   of    Cicero,    the    Ne 

Pythagorean  P.  Nigidius  Figulus  {c.  98 — 45  B. 

the  praetor  of  58  b.c.,  was  ranked  by  a  later 

as  second  to  Varro  in  learning*.     His  commerttarii 
^rammatid  dealt  with  grammar  in  general,  and  especially  with 
orthography,  synonyms,  and  etymology.     They  are  often  quoi 
by  GelHus,  who  complains  of  their  being  more  obscure  and  1 
popular  than  the  corresponding  works  of  Varro*.    He  was  perha 
the  inventor  of  the  method  of  denoting  the  long  vowel  by  an 

apex*.     L.    Ateius   Praelextatus,  who  was  born  at 
praetextatui       Athens  and  became  a  Roman  freedman.  assumed 

(like  Erastosthenes)  the  name  of  Phihlo^s.     He 
was  a  student  of  style  and  of  Roman  history,  and  a  friend  of 

Sallust  and  Asinius  Pollio*.    Valerius  Cato,  who  had 

a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  young  noblemen 
with  a  taste  for  poetry,  closed  his  life  in  extreme  poverty;  but  even 
the  satirical  lines  of  Bibaculus  unconsciously  do  him  honour  by 
comparing  him  as  a  summus  ^ramtttaticus  with  the  scholars  of 
Alexandria  and  Perganiou  ; — en  cor  Zenodoti^  en  iecur  Cratetis^. 
Latin  grammar  owes  its  terminology,  in  the  first  instance,  to 

Varro ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  Nigidius  Figulus.     In 
te^lnoToey"*     the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.C.  the  Gender  or 

g€nu$  of  a  noun  or  nomen  subsiantivum  was  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  virUt^  muUebre  and  Hottrum  (masculinum 
and  femininum  not  occurring  earlier  than  the  second  century 
A.D.)*.  The  Number  or  numerus  was  described  by  Varro 
either  sin^ularis  or  muUitudinis,  while  piuraiU  is  found  later 
Quintilian  (who  represents  the  teaching  of  Remmius  Palaemon 


Valerius  Cato 


*  Isidore,  Orig,  \i\.  >  Schanz,  g  178,  alt. 

*  Gcllius,  iv  9,  I.  *  xvii  7,  5;  xix  14,  3. 

»  Teuffel,  §  170;  Uiibner,  Riimmht  Luu  §  45*  (p.  44  Mayor); 
Hisi.  of  kome^  Bk  v  c.  11;  also  Schanx,  S  181. 

*  Suet.  Gram.  10  j  Schanz,  g  195,  5. 

'  tb.  11;  Teuffel,  %  100 ;  Schanz,  §  yS- 

^  Flrat  fuund  in  Cae&ellius  Vindcx  (GcUius  vi  (vii)  a). 
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piurativus  in  Gellius.  A  Case  (as  with  the  Stoics)  might  be 
rKtus  or  obiiquus ;  the  casus  rectus  was  also  known  to  Varro 
Ac  cas$u  ttominandei  or  nominativus ;  the  Genitive  was  called 
)  the  casus  patriciis^  by  Nigidius  the  casus  mterrogandi  \ 
ve  was  described  by  both  as  the  casus  daudi^  while  ^^«^- 
uid  daiivHS  occur  in  Quintilian ;  the  Accusative  is  in  Varro 
Sic  cBius  accusandei  or  accusaiivus  \  the  Vocative  the  casus  vocan- 
^, vhile  tvrca/tt't/s  is  found  in  Gellius;  the  Ablative,  recognised 
If  Quiniiiian,  possibly  owes  its  name  to  Caesar,  Varro's  name  for 
%  bang  the  sextus  or  Latinus  casus^  as  it  was  not  found  in  Greek. 
tV  Declensions  and  Conjugations  are  unrecognised  by  Varro. 
He  divides  each  of  the  three  times,  past,  present  and  future,  into 
^tmpus  in/ccium  and  a  tanpus  perfcctum  \  but  he  knows  nothing 
<^any  technical  sense  of  tnodus^. 

The  earliest  of  the  literary  criticisms  of  Horace  (65 — ^8  b.C.) 
•t  those  of  the  founh  and  tenth  of  his  first  book 
aSattrts  (35  B.C).  He  there  asserts  his  own  prin- 
ces under  the  guise  of  a  jwlemic  against  Lucilius. 
Hu  predecessor's  style,  he  says,  is  too  hasty  and  too  slovenly, 
^Ic  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  is  too  narrow  in  its  scope  to  serve 
4  model  for  his  own  satura.  Poetry,  he  insists,  is  not  a  matter 
the  crowd ;  it  is  the  gift  and  privilege  of  the  few^  About 
fcc  wc  have  the  criticisms  of  his  Ars  Foctica^  founded  in  part 
CiTftft  originals  and  prompted  apparently  by  a  desire  to  recall 
coumr>men  from  the  critical  principles  of  the  Ciceronian  and 
Alexandrian  i^es,  to  those  on  which  the  great  works  of  Hellas 
e  founded.  Mr  Saintsbury,  who  justly  describes  it  as  *the 
iy  complete  example  of  literary  criticism  that  we  have  from  any 
,  criticises  its  desultoriness  ajid  its  arbitrary  convention- 
irhile  he  fully  recognises  its  brilliancy,  its  typical  spirit,  and 
Jinctjcaj  value'.  In  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Second  book 
discards  the  framework  of  Greek  words  and  Greek  texts, 
lelics  on  his  own  genius.  In  poetry  he  insists  on  the  worth- 
of  mere  antiquity,  and  on  the  importance  of  perfect  finish. 


Literary 
criticism  in 
Horace 


*  Cp.  Lcncb,  SfirachpJulosopkie^  ii  115 — 156;  Gnifenhan,   ii   J91— 306 ; 
l^Jte^  Zur  GesthichU  wh  (Um  RcdttktiUn  ivi  den  tateittischm  Gramma' 

pp.  ja4— 159. 
l4«40AfKt  71 1  Nelileship,  ii  70.  •  ffisu  o/Cnttasm,  i  a«i-8. 
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The  older  Latin  poets,  admired  by  Varro  and  Cicero,  are  more 
coldly  regarded  by  Horace,  while  ihey  meet  with  a  warmer  appre- 
ciation in  Ovid'.     Virgil  and  Horace  became  classics  soon  after 
their  death,  driving  out  the  taste  for  the  older  poets,  and  finding       i 
admirers  and  imitators  in  Lucan  and  Persius  respectively.  ^| 


Early  study 
of  Virgil 


^Nliile  Virgil's  Ec/o^tes  and  Georgics  were  published  during  his 
life-time,  the  Acneid  was  first  edited  by  Varius  and 
Tucca  after  his  death  (19  h.c).  He  was  attacked 
by  Carvilius  Pictor  in  his  Aeneidomastix  \  his  vitia^  ^ 
or  supposed  faults  of  style,  were  collected  by  Herennius ;  his  ^| 
furta,  or  alleged  plagiarisms,  by  Perellius  Faustus ;  and  his  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  by  Ociavius  Avitus ;  while  his  detractors 
were  answered  by  Asconius,  better  known  as  the  earliest  commen- 
tator on  Cicero^.  The  first  to  expound  Virgil  in  the  schools  of 
Rome  was  a  freedman  of  Atticus,  named  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota, 
who  opened  a  school  after  the  death  of  his  second  patron,  the 
poet  Cornelius  Callus  (27  b.c.)".  Virgil  was  criticised  by  Hygi- 
nus,  the  librarian  of  the  Palatine  Library,  and  by  Cornutus,  the 
friend  of  Persius.  In  the  time  of  Quintilian*  and  Juvenal'  he 
shared  the  fate,  which  Horace"  had  feared  for  himself,  of  being  a 
textbook  for  use  in  schools.  The  first  critical  edition  of  Virgil 
was  that  of  Probus  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Among  his  interpreters 
were  Velius  Longus^  under  Trajan ;  Q.  Ter.  Scaurus,  under 
Hadrian;  Aemilius  Asper  (towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  centur>);  1 
and  Aelius  Donatus  (_/f.  353  a.d.).  The  earliest  extant  commen-  ^| 
taries  are  those  in  the  Verona  scholia^  including  quotations  from  ^* 
Cornutus,  Velius  Longus,  Asper,  and  Haterianus  (end  of  3rd 
cent.):  that  on  the  Edoguts  ami  Georgics  bearing  the  name  of 
Probus  (yf.  56 — 88  a.d.)  ;  that  on  the  Aeneid  by  Tib.  Claudius 
Donatus  (end  of  4th  century),  which  is  simply  a  prose  paraphrase 
exhibiting  the  rhetorical  connexion  of  the  successive  clauses ;  and 
that  on  the  whole  of  Virgil  by  Servius  (late  in  4th  centurj-),  which 
includes  references  to  the  lost  commentary  by  Aelius  Donatus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  knowledge  and  judgement 
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*  Amores^  i    15 — 19.    Tristia^  ii   4*3;   NetUeship,  ii   70 — 73.     Sec  alio 
Selloi'^  Harate  elc,  pp.  loi — 117. 

*  Neitlcship  io  Conington's  Virgil^  1^  j>p.  xxix— <ix.         •  Suet.  G>nm,  r6, 

*  i  8,  5—6.  *  vii  aa6  f.  •  £/.  i  30,  17. 
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id  Eu-  too  fond  of  allegorising  interpretations,  and  in  these 
spects  inferior  10  the  learned  and  sober  Servius'.  The  earliest 
(ss  of  Virgil  belong  to  the  4th  or  5th  century. 

The  first  critical  edition  of  Horace  was  that  of  Probus ;  the 
I  commentary  thai  of  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus, 
Qlkmcd  (Ute  in  the  jnd  century)  by  Helenius  of^Hoiw"'**' 
Ado,  who  also  expounded  Terence  and  Persius. 
The  only  early  commentaries  now  extant  are  the  scholia  collected 
n|>onius  Porphyrio  (3rd  cent.),  and  by  Pseudo-Acro,  and 
■  .mpiled  from  various  mss  by  Prof.  Cruquius  of  Bruges.  It 
ly  through  Cruquius  (1565)  that  we  know  anything  of  the 
anti^uissimus  Biandinius,  borrowed  from  the  librarj*  of  a 
ctine  monastery  near  Ghent,  and  burnt  with  the  monastery 
had  been  returned  to  the  library.  It  represented  a  recen- 
eariier  than  the  date  of  Porphyrio,  as,  in  Sat.  i  6,  126,  instead 
/iffw  rabiosi  icmpora  signi  (recognised  by  Porphyrio),  it  had 
true  text : — -ftsgio  campum  iusumgue  trigomm.  The  only  MS 
retains  the  latter  is  the  codex  Gothanus  (cent.  15).  In  this, 
leven  other  mss,  we  find  a  record  at  tlie  end  of  the  Epifd^s 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  age,  there  was  a  recen- 
of  Horace  produced,  with  the  assistance  of  Felix,  orator 
Romafy  by  Vettius  Agorius  Basilius  Mavortius  (the  consul 
5J7I'.  The  earliest  extant  MS  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
tury. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  turn  to  the  Grammarians  and 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

'  Kettleshtp,  i.c.\  cp.  Schonz,  %  348. 

'  Cp.  Scharu,  S§  363-5;  and  Tcuffcl,  i  S40,  6  and  477,  3. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

UA.T1N    SCHOLARSHIP   FROM   THE  AUGUSTAN   AGE 
TO   300  AD. 


The  Templt:  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  founded  in  memory'  of 

iht  victory  of  Aclium,  was  dedicated   by  Augustus  in  28  a.d. 

Like  the  Temple  of  the  *  Victorious  Athena '  at  Pergamon,  it  was 

sonounded   by  colonnades   giving  access   to   a    Librar)'.     The 

Library  consisted  of  two  apartments,  one  for  Greek  and  the  other 

for  Latin    books,  M*ith  a  spacious   hall    between ;    and  we  are 

inff.mied  that  the  books  were  collected  by  Pompeius  Macer', 

■uul  that  the  Head  Librarian  was  C.  Julius  Hyginus'. 

Hyginus  {c.  64  B.C. — 17  A.D.),  the  pupil  of  Alexander  Poly- 

histor  (p.  159)  and  the  friend  of  Ovid,  was  one  of 

the  foremost  scholars  of  the  Augustan  age.     In  his 

studies  he  followed  the  traditions  of  Varro  as  well  as  those  of 

Nigidius  Figulus.     Among  the  most  important  of  his  multifarious 

works  were  (i)  his  commentar)'  on  Virgil,  and  (2)  his  treatise  on 

ihe  Urdes  //a/iaf,   repeatedly  cited  by  Servius*'.     Hyginus  was 

succx'cded  by  his  own  freednian  Modestus,  who  is  mentioned  in 

QuiiUilian*  and  Martial*;  and  by  M.  Pomponius  Marcellus,  who 

t^tgan  life  as  a  boxer  and  ended  it  as  a  pedant.      During  a 

^^isciKsion  in  court  as  to  whether  a  word  used  by  the  emperor 

Tiberius  was  good  I^aiin  or  not,  he  had  the  courage  to  say  to 

'Sw.  Cooor,  ji6.  '  Suet.  Gram.  70. 

'TaBeJ,  g  j6t ;  Schanr,  jg  345-6;  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  extant 
"'''»<*  Astronomy  and  Mylholt^y  which  bear  his  name  {Schani,  §g  347 — 
^^'-  For  most  of  the  scholars  mentioned  in  thi»  chiii>ter  and  the  next,  cp. 

'•'»%lan,  ir  37—94. 
*    ^36.  *  X  Ji,  I. 
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the  emperor:  *civitatem  dare  potes  hominibus,  verbo  non  potes". 
Varro  was  the  model  set  up  by  Fenestella  (52  B.C. — 19  a.d.),  the 
author  of  more  than  22  books  of  Annals,  which 
became  the  source  of  a  vast  variety  of  later  erudi- 
tion connected  with  Roman  antiquities  and  literary  histor)'.  He 
is  described  by  Lactantius  as  a  *  diligentissimus  scriptor".  In  the^ 
same  age  Verrius  FTaccus^y?,  10  b.c.)  produced  hiaH 
FiaccuB*  great  work  De  Verbonim  Si^nificatu^  the  first  Lao'n 

lexicon  ever  written.  This  survives  in  the  incom- 
plete and  fragmentary  abridgement  by  Pompeius  Festus  (2nd  cent 
A.D.)*,  which  in  its  turn  was  further  abridged  by  Paulus,  who 
dedicated  his  epitome  to  Charles  the  Cireat.  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  Verrius  Flaccus  introduced  among  his  pupils  the 
principle  of  competition.  He  was  made  tutor  to  the  grand- 
children of  Augustus  and  died  as  an  old  man  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  The  remains  of  his  work  may  still  be  traced  in 
Quintilian,  Gellius.  Nonius,  Macrobius  and  other  writers*.  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  an  encyclopaedia,  including 
*  not  only  lexicographical  matter,  but  much  information  on  points 
of  history,  antiquities,  and  grammar,  illustrated  by  numerous 
quotations  from  poets,  jurists,  historians,  old  legal  documents, 
and  writers  on  religious  or  political  antiquities'*.  Much  of  his 
treatise  Dt  Orthoj^aphia  can  be  recovered  from  the  works  on 
the  same  subject  by  Terentius  Scaurus  and  Velius  Longus»  who 
wrote  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  from  Quintilian  i  4  and  7*. 
At  Fraeneste,  a  statue  was  erected  in  his  honour  with  a  semi- 
circular marble  recess  inscribed  with  his  Fasti'\  partially  preser\'i 
in  the  Fasti  Praentstini^. 

A  name  of  note  in  the  history  of  Latin  Grammar  is  that 
Q.  Remmius  Palaemon  {fl.  35-70  A.D.)of  Vicenti 
By  birth  a  slave,  and  by  trade  a  weaver,  he  U 
the  elements  of  literature  while  accompanying  his  master's  s< 
on  his  way  to  school :  and,  after  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  held 


Pmlacmon 


*  Suet.  GrAtH.  12. 

"  Imt.  Div.  i  6,  14,  ap.  Teuffel,  i  5^3,  3.    Cp.  Schanz,  §  331. 
«  Rcilzenstein  (iSS;);  Willers  (189H).  *  Nnilcship,  i  )0i  — 347;] 

*  lb.  p.  ■205.  '  fA.  It  151-**.  •  Suet.  Gram.  17.    Teuffel,  ^  74,  3«| 

*  Teuffel.  §  74.  3  and  i  361 ;  Schanz.  %%  340-1 ;  Bursian*sya4r//A.  1 13,  1  i8f«j 
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tbe  foremost  place  among  teachers  of  Grammar  in  Rome.  He 
«ts  bom  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  lived 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  both  of  whom  declared  that  morally 
was  the  last  man  to  whom  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  be 
ted.  His  popularity  was  due  to  his  marvellous  memory,  his 
ess  of  speech,  and  his  power  of  improvising  poetr)'.  His 
(Jrammtitica,  probably  published  between  67  and  77  A.D., 
the  first  exclusively  scholastic  treatise  on  Latin  Grammar. 
We  infer  from  Juvenal'  that  it  contained  rules  for  correct  speaking, 
pies  from  ancient  poets,  and  chapters  on  barbarism  and 
The  ichoiia  on  Juvenal'  inform  us  that  Palaemon  was 
preceptor  of  Quintilian,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
*od  5  S  I — 54»  Quintilian  is  paraphrasing  from  his  pre- 
r*s  treatise.  He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  four  declensions; 
iiid  part  of  his  grammatical  teaching  is  preserved  by  Charisius 
(4ih  century).  Palaemon  humorously  regarded  his  own  advent 
»  an  arbiter  of  poetry  as  predicted  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase,  venit 
me  Falatm^n ;  and  he  vaingloriously  asserted  that  letters  had 
been  bom  at  his  birth,  and  would  die  at  his  deaths 

The  elder  Seneca,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  of  Corduba  (c.  54  b.c. — 
39A.D.),  is  a  liak  between  the  republican  and  the 
iapenaJ  times.  In  the  first  half  of  his  life  he  was 
9  Admirer  of  the  style  of  Cicero  and  of  Pollio  and 
Mwrnb,  while  in  his  old  age  he  recorded  his  earlier  recollections 
in  vorks  which  illustrate  the  history  of  oratory  under  Augustus 
ind  Tiberius,  and  are  interesting  in  connexion  with  matters  of 
ri^xorical  criticism*.  He  mentions  /Xpollodorus  of  Pergamon 
bo  included  Augustus  among  his  pupils),  and  he  supplies  some 
aniniscences  of  Ovid  as  a  declaimer\  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
tfe  we  naay  place  P,  Rutilius  Lupus,  the  author  of  an  abridgement 
i  «  work  on  the  figures  of  speech  by  the  younger  Gorgias  (44  ac.) 
Ifsining  well-chosen  examples  translated  from  speeches  of  Attic 
Bon  which  are  no  longer  extant*. 

•  Ti  45a  f,  VH  ji«.  '^  *  vi  453.      '"* 

•  Suetoaius,  Gram.  33;  TeuReJ,  g  aSa  ;  Nettleship,  ii  149,  163-9;  Sdianr, 
47«;  also  K.  Marschall,  Dt  Q.  /iemmii  Paiatmotiis  iibris  ffrafmHatiH$tiX'^',\ 
■noil**  Jkkrgjb,  vol,  68  (1891  \\),  p.  131  f;  and  Jeep's  RtdttkeiU^  p.  17a  f. 

•  Cp.  Saiotsbury.  i  230-9.  *  Contrffv.  ii  3,  8. 

•  TcafTeU  f  270;  Schan«,  %  480  ;  Halm,  Khet.  tat.  .Vtu.  3^21. 
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The  younger  Seneca*  {c.  4  B.C. — 65  a.d.)  is  absorbed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stoics*,  but  does  not  share  their 
interest  in  (Irammar.  He  criticises  Cicero  and 
Virgil  for  their  admiration  of  Ennius',  and  notes 


Scnecm  the 
younger 


the  obsoleteness*  of  the  language  of  Ennius  and  Accius,  and  cveriM 
of  that  of  Virgil,   whom   he  nevertheless  cites  very  frequently,™ 


calling  him  a  *\ir  disertissimus ' ^  and  a  *maximus  vates'".  He 
quotes  Horace  occasionally,  especially  the  So/ins^  and  Ovid  far 
oftener,  especially  the  Metamorphoses^  describing  their  author  as 
'poetarum  ingeniosissimus,  ad  pueriles  ineptias  delapsus'".  H 
casts  contempt  on  those  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  the  study 
'  useless  letters ',  and  satirises  the  craze  of  the  Greeks  for  inquiriag 
as  to  the  number  of  the  oarsmen  of  Ulysses,  and  whether  the 
I/iatf  was  written  before  the  Odyssey^  and  whether  the  same  poet 
was  the  author  of  both^  In  the  88th  of  his  Letters^  he  sneers  at 
the  *grammatici"*;  he  justly  ridicules  the  attempts  to  make  out 
Homer  to  have  been  a  Stoic,  an  Epicurean,  a  Peripatetic  or  a 
Platonist**^;  he  does  not  even  care  to  inquire  whether  Homer 
or  Hesiod  was  the  earlier  poet";  and  he  pities  the  *  superfluous* 
learning  contained  in  the  4000  volumes  of  Didymus,  with  their 
discussions  on  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  the  moral  character 
of  Sappho  and  Anacreon".  In  his  108th  Letier  he  complains 
that  the  spirit  of  disputatiousness  has  turned  'philosophy*  into 
'  philology'",  and  also  points  out  that  the  'grammarian  *  examin 
Virgil  and  Cicero  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  the 
'  philologer '  or  the  *  philosopher '  '^  He  is  almost  afraid  of  taking 
an  undue  interest  in  such  matters  himself",  though  elsewhere  he 
is  generous  enough  to  describe  the  'grammarians'  as  the  custodn 
Latini  sermonis^^.  Lastly,  in  making  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
alleged  destruction  of  40,000  mss  at  Alexandria^',  he  leaves  it  to 
Livy  to  praise  the  Alexandrian  Library  as  *a  noble  monument  of 

>  Cp.  Saintsbury,  i  346  f;  Teuffcl,  §^  187—390  ;  Schanz,  §8  451— 47 j- 
'  His  debt  III  Kpicurus  and  olhcr  Grerk  philosophers,  has  been  traced  in 
detail  by  Usener,  and  by  Tliomas  (189O. 

=*  GcUius,  xii  2  (Seneca,  Fra^,  1 10-3)  and  DiaL  v  57,  5. 

*  £/.  58,  I — 6.  •  ZVo/.  viii  I,  4.  •  1*.  x  9,  i. 

8 


Nat,  Q.  iii  37,  13. 


S3. 


85. 


It 


Diat.  X  13,  I — 9  ;  cp-  Nat*  Q.  iv  13,  1. 


18  «4— 34  ;  p-  9  ^"/*«>- 


«6. 

8  35- 


«37- 


113- 


£■/.  95  §  6f.      '^  Supra,  p.  11  j 
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taste  and  royal  foresight ',  himself  regarding  it  as  a  monu- 

of  learned  extravagance,  and  even  withdrawing  the  epithet 

for  the  books  (he  maintains)  had  been  bought  for  mere 

and  not  for  real  learning '. 

Much  more  interest  in  literature  seems  to  be  shown  by  another 

of  Nero,  a  far  less  moral  writer,  Petronius 
66  A.D.).      His  extant  work  is  in  form  a  satura 

M,  in  which  prose  is  interspersed  with  verse  in  \*arious 

parodying  the  style  of  Seneca,  Lucan  and  Nero'.    Literary 

is  here  incidentally  represented  in  the  opening  protest 

the  bombastic  language  which  results  from  the  practice  of 

ition*.     It  is  also  exemplified  in  a  later  passage  warning 

poet  against  allowing  any  particular  sentence  to  be  too  ob- 

for  its  context,  insisting  on  the  use  of  choice  language 

the    avoidance    of    vulgarity,    and   justifying   this   view   by 

ing   to    Homer  and  Virgil,  as   well   as   the   Greek    Lyric 

and  Horace  with  (what  Petronius  happily  describes  as)  his 

/f/:a'tas*.     Literary  criticism  also  finds  its  place  in  the 

of  Persius  (x± — 62  A-D.)  who  touches  on  the 

Pcniui 

Jtrcsi  felt  by  the  descendants  of  Romulus  for  the 

r-<iinner  discussion  of  literary  topics  \     His   highly  satirical 

allusive  prologue  is  followed  by  a  satire  on  the  professional 

and  on  the  mania  for  poetic  recitation,  with  parodies  of  the 

ious '  style  affected  by  the  poetasters  of  the  day.     There  is 

a  critical  element  in  the  opening  passages  of  the  fifth  and 

Satires,  his  general  attitude  being  a  protest  against  a  fantastic 

it  of  Greek  themes,  and  a  preference  for  a  manly  Roman  style*. 

One  of  the  most  competent  commentators  of  the  first  century 

Q.  Asconius  Pedianus  (<-.  5 — 88  a.d.),  who  was 

xXy  acquainted  with  Livy,  and  was  probably. 

Iiv)%  bom  at  Patavium.     He  was  the  author  of  a  lost  work  in 

ion  of  Virgir,  but  is  best  known  as  the  writer  of  a  learned 

commentary  on  Cicero's  speeches.    All  that  has  survived 

B  certain  portions  of  the  commentary  on  the  Speeches  in  PUontm^ 


% 


Dimi.  w  9, 5-  '  Teuffel,  S  305.  4 :  Schanz,  §S  393-6. 

S  J,  2.  *  §  118.     SainUbury,  i  143-5* 

•  i  Ji.  "  Saintsbury,  i  248 — 253. 

'  Ctmir^  ^dfrtrfatcr^s  Va-gitii^  quoted  by  Dooatus  in  his  Life  of  Virgil. 
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pro  Scauro^  pro  MUone^  pro  Corneiio^  and  in  toga  Candida, 
abounds  in  historical  and  antiquarian  lore,  and  shows  familioritf' 
with  even  the  unpublished  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  speeches 
his  partisans  and  his  opponents.  Its  method  is  modelled  on 
of  Didymus'.  It  was  composed  about  55  A.D.,  and  is  only  pre 
in  transcripts  of  the  MS  found  by  Poggio  at  St  Oallen  in  1417' 
Grammar  was  one  of  the  many  subjects  which  attracted 
attention  of  the  elder  Pliny  {z^ — 79  a.u.),  who^ 
the  Preface  to  his  Naturalis  Historia^,  ment 
what  he  modestly  calls  certain  Itbetli  which' 
had  written  on  this  subject.  His  nephew,  Pliny  the  youi 
names  in  the  list  of  his  uncle's  works  eight  libri  on  dubins 
(or  Irregularities  in  Formation),  written  in  the  lime  of  Nero, 
is  probably  this  work  that  is  the  source  of  a  large  part  of 
Quintilian  i  5,  54  to  i  6,  287".  It  is  also  probably  the  saint 
work  that  is  meant  by  the  Ars  Grammatica  attributed  to  Pliny 
by  Priscian  and  by  Ciregory  of  Tours.  Pliny,  as  we  hare  already 
noticed*,  is  an  analogist.  Little  else  is  known  of  his  views,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  by  Valerius  Probus  iff 
nomine  is  founded  on  the  grammatical  writings  of  the  elder  Pliny'. 
The  books  of  his  encyclopaedic  yafura/is  HiUoria  which  deU 
with  Ancient  Art  are.  (with  all  their  imperfections)  the  foundation 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  subject".  The  work  has  sur\*ived  in 
many  mss,  having  been  very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Extracts 
from  the  geographical  portions  appear  in  Solinus,  and 
excerpts  in  the  Mtdicina  PliniL 

M.  Valerius  Probus  of  Beyrut  {fi.  56-S8  a.d.)  was  the  forei 
grammarian  of  the  first  centurj*  a.d.  Weary  of 
career  of  a  soldier,  he  resolved   on   becomir 


ProbuB 


»  Leo  (1904). 

'  Madvig  (r8i8);  Teuffcl,  §  195.  3 — 3;  Wis^owa  in  Pauly-\\'i5S<wv«, 
ed.  in  Orclli's  Cicero  v  a  pp.  i — 95,  and  by  Kiessling  and  SchoU  (1875). 
Suringai,  Hiit.  Critica,  \  117 — 146;  Voigl,  liuttuuUsmusx  i  139 — \^\ 
Schanr,  f  476,  e«sp.  p.  3.^7». 

■  §  18.  '  iii  5.  5.  ■  Neiileship,  ii  158  — 161.  •  p.  i8t. 

"  O.  Froehcte,   Valerit  Prohi  di  nomint  lUxllutn  Plinii  Setundi  doitrimoB 
(QHtinerg dtmonstratur^  1891 ;  cp.  Nettleship.  ii  146,  150:  Schanz,  %  4Q4,  5. 

'  On  Pliny'i  authorities,  cp.  F.  .Milnter,  Qudtenkrilik  der  Nntur^sck 
(1897),  and  Kroll  in  yakrtsb.  vol.  134,  p.  47  f. 
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pVbr.      His   interest  in   literature  was  first  excited   by  certain 

odent  Latin  authors  which  he  had  read  before  arriving  in  Rome, 

bere  he  continued  his  studies  and  gathered  round  him  a  num- 

of  learned  friends^  with  whom  he  spent  several  hours  a  day  in 

the  Latin  literature  of  the  past*.     Martial,  in  sending 

the  morld  his  third  book  of  epigrams,  bids  it  farewell  with 

:  Hcc  Proimm  iimeto*.    Gellius,  among  several  eulogistic 

describes  him  as  an   *  illustrious  grammarian",  and 

s.  Apollinaris  calls  him  *a  pillar  of  learning**.     He  pulv 

tVw  unimportant  criticisms,  besides  leaving  behind  him  a 

s£n>aiionum  serfnonss  antiqui.     Specimens  of  his  conversa- 

-iching  on  this  subject  are  preserved  by  (jellius,  who  cites 

,J-hajid  his  remarks  on  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Sallust 

Valerius  Antias,  mentions  some  of  his  writings,  f^,  on  the 

form  0cacurrt\  and  also  states  that  he  made  the  penulti- 

the  Accusative  of  Hannibai  and  Hasdrubai  long,  on  the 

that  it  was  so  pronounced  by  Plautus  and  Ennius  (whose 

ciation  of  these  forms  has  not  been  followed  by  Horace 

Tcrud).     He  produced  recensions  of  Plautus  (?),  Terence, 

(Trrtius,  Virgil,  Horace  and  Persius^  with  critical  symbols  like 

Uied  by  the  Alexandrian  Scholars.     These  symbols,  which 

31  xn  number,  had  already  been  used  by  Vargunteius  and 

Aclius  StiloV     He  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  ancient  contrac- 

licfis  used  in  legal  Latin.     In  settling  the  text  of  Virgil,  he  went 

kck  to  the  earliest  authorities.     We  are  told  that  he  had  himself 

cnmioed  a  ms  of  the  First  Gtorgic  corrected  by  Virgil's  own 

and  traces  of  some  of  his  critical  signs  survive  in  the 

MS  of  Virgil,  while  we  may  ascribe  to  him  the  nucleus 

of  the  extant  commentary  on  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics^ 

bears  bis  name.     Among  the  grammatical  works  assigned 

Probus  is  one  on  anomaly  {di  inatquaiitaU  consuetudinis)^ 

on  lenses,  and  on  doubtful  genders.     Two  treatises  have 

do«-n  to  us  under  his  name :  (i)  Cai/w/ica^  dealing  with  the 

and  the  verb  ;  (*)  a  prolix  and  feeble  treatise  on  Grammar 

Crmm,  14,  ^  iii  »,  ti.  *  i  15,  18. 

.  ix  334.  '  Cp.  Leo,  Plautims<ht  Fonchungm,  11— 41  fiassiw. 

eici,  SuetoHi  Jieltifuifu,  p.  137  f.     TeuficI,  §  41,  1.     Grafcnlian, 

^  Gellius,  xiii  21,  4. 
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Abor,   though  an  attempt  has  been   made   to   show  that   the 

Aeuity  is  due  to  both  having  borrowed  from  the  same  earlier 

In  part  of  his  criticisms  on  the  Greek  poets,  historians 

^     'j&ophers,  he  appears  to  be  indebted  to  Theophrastus 

die  Alexandrian  critics,  such  as  Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus\ 

his  aim  throughout  is  to  make  canons  of  classical  Latin 

corresponding  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  canons  of 

authors.     He  gives  no  independent  opinion  on  Pacuvius 

Aocius,  and  hardly  notices  Plautus,  Caecilius,  and  Terence ; 

oeives  Lucretius ;  and  although  his  criticisms  on  post- 

nian  writers  are  sound  and  well-expressed,  they  are  generally 

It   is  clear  that   literature   before  and   after  Cicero  has 

tively  little  attraction   for  Quintilian.     His  refined  and 

written  criticism  on  Cicero  is  a  monument  of  trained 

grounded  on  manly  and  sober  sense-     While  Quintilian 

cemed  with  the  literary  and   professional  aspects  of  the 

on  as  to  the  reading  which  is  best  suited  for  the  formation 

l(«good  oratorical  style,  Tacitus  (c.  55 — 120  a.d.) 

•  his  Dialogue  V^  Oratoriitus  (8i  a,d.),  a  work  of 

'      .;hc4t  originality,  profundity  and  historic   insight,  takes  a 

view,  seeing  clearly  that  literature  must  be  'judged  as  the 

of  national    life,  not   as  a    matter   of  form   and   of 

teaching".     The  doubts  as  to  the  Tacitean  authorship 

^fce  Dialogue  have  been  partly  met  by  the  fact  that  a  phrase 

re  found*  is  mentioned  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  Tacitus 

ma  letter  addressed  by  Pliny  the  younger  (61 — c.  113  a.d.)  to 

Tadtos  himselP.     The  criticism  of  oratory  has  also 

amaccion  for  the  younger  Pliny.     He  writes  a     pj]|J**  y««nrer 
letttff  lo  Tacitus,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
to  the  t>pical  orators  in  Homer,  and  quotes  the  ancient 

Cscs>er,  Ditm.  Hal,  d4  Imitat'tont^  p.  132.     Heydenreich,  !>£  QuintitiaHi 
Jf  (1900),  maintains  (hat  Quintilian  wa-s  directly  indebted  to  Dionysius. 
Nenl«ship.  ii  76 — 83;  and  Peicnon's  Qumtii.  X,  pp.  xxviii—xxxvii.    For 
wuit  &oraa  MS  of  Quintilian  (x  1,  8;),  &ee  p.  315. 

■'ctxieihip/.r.  p.  87  ff.     Ttruffcl,  i  355  (Quintilian);  §  334  (Tacitus);  qx 
k  i  4^3  f  *^^  9  4^8   f*   c^<   Orclli*Andre«cn,    1877;    I'eterwn,    1893; 
1B94.  *  cc.  9  and  1 3 ;  in  nemom  et  lucos;  nemon  el  luci. 

ix  ro.  s ;  pocinatii...quae  tu  inter  nemma  et  lucos  commodi&Mme  ];>erfici 
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ty  of  Lucan.  where  Ennius  and  Lucretius  (amongst  others) 
iefly  characterised ; — 

*  Ccdet  Mu&a  rudU  ferocis  Enni| 
£t  (locti  furor  arduus  Lucreti*'. 

From  this  group  of  poets  we  turn  to  the  name  of  a  writer 
prc»e.  who  is  our  main  authority  on  the  history  of  Latin 
ihip  from  i68  b.c.  to  the  time  of  Probus,  and  whose 
erudition  made  him  a  favourite  author  in  the  early  Middle 
C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus  (r.  75 — r6o  a.d.), 
an  advocate  under  Trajan,  and  private 
to  Hadrian,  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparing 
lie  works  on  the  history  of  language  and  literature. 
from  his  ejitanl  work  t/f  vita  Ousarum^  he  wrote  an  im- 
seiics  of  biographies  entitled  df  vin's  iliustribus  under 
ings  of  'poets',  'orators',  'historians',  'philosophers', 
lUrs '  {grammaiici\  and  '  rhetoricians '.  Of  the  early  part  of 
we  possess  excerpts  atone.  From  the  book  on  '  poets ', 
ifcavc  short  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Virgil  and 
*  •  from  that  on  *  historians  \  a  few  remains  of  a  life  of  the 
y.  Of  hb  36  biographies  of  *  scholars  and  rhetoricians ', 
than  25  have  survived  Among  the  numerous  subjects  of 
km  works  were  the  games  of  the  Cireeks  and  Romans,  varieties 
aiiDcnC,  terms  of  abuse,  and  Roman  institutions  and  customs, 
n  probably  in  another  lost  work  entitled  Pratum  or  Praia 
(among  many  other  topics)  he  treated  of  various  notations 
lane  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  year,  being  one  of  the 
followed  on  this  point  by  Censorinus  and  Macrobius*, 
being  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  erudition  of  Isidore 
ScriUc*  The  works  of  Suetonius  included  a  defence  of  Cicero 
ihc  attacks  of  the  Alexandrian  Scholar,  Didymus,  and  a 
on  tJie  critical  signs  used  in  the  margins  of  mss*.     Most 

Si/jsu,  U  7,  75  f ;  qj.  SainUbury,  i  368  f. 
*  The    view   that    Borgius'  vita  Lucreti^  publi!>hc(l  by  J.  Masson   inathc 
r,  JMJ.  1155  (1894).  and  dJKus&cd  m  Journal  of  FMitology^  xxiii  110 — 
.  &o«n  .Suct*iniu5,  has  Ijcen  refuted  by  FriLsche  in  Serl.  Phil.  Woeh* 
iiwi  by  WuUjcr,  ihi4.  317,  and  Mnemcspt/,  xxui  aai. 
'111.  Suc/oni  /ieliifiwu,  p.  i49f. 

Toct  ^t^Mwi  irfi>i<Iw»  (Suidas).     Cp.  Bcrgk,  A7.  PJhitat.  Sthn 
1  cid.  [A.  r35  f.Traubc.  Commit,  Woclfftin,  100,  and  Archivf* 
;^«  .y  •  5i  (Schanr.  %  ^^7,  4). 
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A-D-K  the  author  of  the  Noctn  AtHcae^  an  interesting 
►truciive  compilation  of  varied  lore  on  the 
I^atin  Language  and  I^iterature,  and  on  Law 
Philosophy,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
it,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  in  the  winter  evenings  near 
Its  main  importance  is  due  to  its  large  number  of 
from  works  which  are  now  no  longer  extant.  At  Athens 
became  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  philosopher, 
lus  Proteus',  and  was  often  invited  to  the  countr)-house 
distinguished  patron  of  learning,  Herodes  Atticus* ;  he 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  students',  and  made  cx- 
to  Aegina  and  Delphi*.  In  his  extant  work  he  shows 
a  most  industrious  student  and  a  typical  Scholar.  He 
Libraries,  whether  in  the  domus  Tibtriana  on  the 
or  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  founded  by  Vespasian,  in 
pie  of  Trajan,  or  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Tibur,  or  even 
in  Greece,  where  he  finds  a  '  really  ancient  ms  *  of 
Andronicus*.  The  reading  aloud  of  a  passage  on  melted 
snow  from  a  ms  of  Aristotle,  borrowed  by  a  friend  from 
rple  at  'I*ibu^^  leads  him  to  forswear  cold  drinks  for 
of  his  Hfe.  He  has  pleasant  memories  of  his  teacher 
\  Julianus,  who  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
a  single  reading  in  an  ancient  ms  of  Ennius' ;  he  refers 
Mss  of  Kabius  Pictor,  Cato,  Catullus,  Sallust,  Cicero  and 
ut  in  these  references  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  really 
from  Probus  who,  according  lo  Suetonius,  *gnve  an 
amount  of  attention  to  the  collection  of  good  mss  of 
authors'".  In  matters  of  style,  he  has  some  general 
accompanying  a  short  comparison  between  Plato  and 
abo  between  Menander  and  Caecilius,  and  C.  Gracchus 
Cicero*.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  meeting  at  Tarcntum 
ibe  aged  Pacuvius  and  the  youthful  Accius,  when  Facu- 


1 1.  «.  •  1 1,  I ;  xw  1 1,  •  x¥  1,  3.  *  li  3 1 ;  xii  5, 

ao.  I :  xvi  8,  1;  %\  17,  I ;  ix  14,  3 ;  xviii  9.  5. 
5,  4J  cp.ix  14,3. 
5.  tr     If  wa*  Julianui  wlio.  in  ihc  summer  holidays,  took  CellitK 
A  olbex  pupils  ui  tiear  a  redlation  from  the  Annals  of  Ennius  in  the 
c«f  TutetiH  Ixviii  5,    »— 5). 


OruiH.  S4  (Ncttleship,  i  174). 
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vius,  after  hearing  Accius  read  his  Atrcus,  pronounced  it  grand 
and  sonorous,  but  perhaps  harsh  and  crude,  and  Accius  replied 
that  he  hoped  his  poems  Avould  improve  in  time,  like  apples  that 
were  harsh  and  crude  at  first,  but  afterwards  became  sweet  and 
mellow*.    He  quotes  a  comparison  between  the  eruption  of  Aetna 
as  described  by  Pindar  and  by  Virgil*.     He  also  defends  Sallust 
and   Virgil  against  their  detractors,   and  discusses  the    style  of 
Seneca*.     More   than  a  fourth  of  his  work  is  concerned   with 
Latin  lexicography,  ^,g.  the  singular  use  of  mi/U\  with  notes  on 
pcdiirii  senaiores^y  on  the  different  senses  of  obnoxius*^  on  proU- 
tarii  and  luhidur^  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Enniui^| 
tx  tun  manum  consertum'^y  and  on  Cicero's  use  of  paePiiUre*.     H^^ 
also  discusses  synonyms,  words  of  double  meaning,  derivations, 
and  moot  points  of  Grammar,  such  as  the  pronunciation  of  h  and 
v",   the  (juantity  of  IN  and  con  in  composition",  the  question 
whether  one  should  say  teriium  or  Urtio^  curam  vesiri  or  vesintm", 
and  the  difference  between  mu/fis  homiftibus  and  muiits  moriali- 
^us^\     He  quotes  a  large  variety  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
taking  a  special  interest  in  the  earlier  Latin  Literature  and  in 
Latin  'grammarians'.     But  he  rejects  a  friend's  suggestion  that 
he  should  discuss  (among  many  other  minor  matters)  the  question 
what  was  the  name  of  the  first  'grammarian  '*^     Among  the  moi^| 
miscellaneous  contents   of  his   work,   readers   of  Sami/ord  an^^ 
Merton  may  be  interested  to  find  the  original  text  of  the  story 
of  'Androclus  and  the  Lion,'  here  quoted  from  the  Alexandrian 
'grammarian*  Apion".     In  a  history  o^  Classical  Scholarship  it 
may  be  worth  noticing  that,  while  Cicero'*  describes  Cleanihes 
and  Chrysippus  as  quintae  classis  in  comparison  with  Democritus, 
Gellius  contrasts  a  *  scriptor  dassicus '  with  a  *  scriptor/r(?/r/a/Tw» '", 
obviously  deriving  his  metaphor  from  the  division  of  the  Roman 
people  into  classes  by  Scrvius  Tullius,  those  in  the  first  class  being   ' 
called  ilassttt^%  all  the  rest  in/ra  dassem^  and  those  in  the  last 
proletariL     As  infra  dasscm  and  dassUi  tesU%  are  explained  by 
Paulus"  in  his  abridgement  of  Festus  (the  <e^\wnv\ser  of  Vemus 
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),  it  is  probable  that  Verrius  is  also  the  authority  followed 
GcUius.     In  any  case  it  is  from  this  rare  use  of  c/assia/s  that 
odem  term  'classical  *  is  derived. 
the  close  of  the  and  century  may  be  assigned  Terentianus 
the  writer  of  a  manual  in  verse  on  *  letters,       „ 

Terentianus. 

les  and  metres ',  the  metrical  portion  of  which     Aero.    PeBtus. 
nded  on  a  work  by  Caesius  Bassus,  the  friend       °'^  ^ 

;  also  Aero,  the  commentator  on  Terence  and  Horace; 

csUjs,  the  author  of  the  abridgement  of  Verrius  Flaccus  just 

fled.     Porphyrio,  whose  schoiia  on  Horace  are  still  extant, 

belongs  to  a  later  date  than  Aero,  whom  he  quotes  on 

8,  25,  and  whose  name  is  wrongly  given  to  a  number  of 

lUneous  scholia    on   Horace   founded   partly  on   Aero  and 

yrio  with   some  additions  from  the  Roma  of  Suetonius'. 

Maacimus  is  known  to  have  revised  a  ms  of  the  Second 

speech  of  Cicero  with  the  aid  of  the  text  edited  by 

s  frecdnian,  Tiro',  whose  libri  Tinmiani  are  mentioned  by 

*  in  connexion  with  the  Verrine  orations.     Statilius,  who 

known  to  have  commented  on  peculiarities  in  the  diction 

Sallust  and  Cicero,  falls  between  the  time  of  (lelliu^,  who 

quotes  him,  and  that  of  Julius  Romanus,  who  quotes  him 

y- 

55cholars  of  the  3rd  century  include  the  learned  gram- 

C.  Julius  Romanus,  extensively  quoted  by  Charisius* ;  and 

ter  of  several  grammatical  works, Censor! nus", 

extant  but  incomplete  treatise  Dt  die  natali 

A.D.).  mainly  compiled  from  a  lost  work  of  Suetonius,  contains 

Itmdi  valuable  information  on  points  of  history  and  chronology. 

second  half  of  this  century  we  may  place  Aquila  Romanus, 

r  of  a  work  on  figures  of  speech,  adapted  from  Alexander 


Ccnsorinus 


ittts';  and  Marius  Plotius  Sacerdos,  the  author  of  an  Ars 
xmatiea  in  three  Ix)oks,  the  second  of  which  is  mainly  iden- 
willi  the  Caihoitat  ascribed  to  Probus*. 

reuflel,  ff  ^73*;  Schanz,  f  514.  «  Tcuffcl,  §  374 ;  Schanz,  §  601-1. 

[Scaxiiius  ^fucitnus  rursus  emendavi  ad  Tyroncm  etc.  (A.  Mai.  CiV.  tod. 

p.   331,  jp.  Jaliti,  Sacks.  Beriihte,   1851,  319). 
i  7,  I ;  xiii  21,  16.  *  Tcuffcl,  i  379,  1;  Schanr.,  §  603. 

•  |>.  5_H*;  Schanz,  %  633.  '  ib.  g  388;  Halm,  Rhd.  Lot.  Mm.  77  f. 

'  p.  aoa  /j^Mr.     Teoffel,  |  394;  Schant.  §  604  fj  Jeq),  Htd^theile^  pp. 
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CHAPTER    Xni. 

LATXN    SCHOLARSHIP    FROM   300  TO   500  A. D. 

Early  in  the  third  centur>'  (aia  a.d.)  Caracalla  had  extended 

^  title   and   the  obligations  of  Roman  citizenship 

to  all    the    free    inhabitants   of  the   empire ;    and 

throughout  that  century  (though  in  no  connexion 

with  this   important  constitutional  change)  the  most  memorable 

ibutions  to  Latin  literature  had  come,  not  from  Rome,  but 

the  provinces  ;  not  from  pagans,  but  from  Christians.     The 

half  of  the  centur>'  had  included  the  closing  years  of  Tertul- 

Kon  {c,   150 — 230)  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  life  of  Cyprian 

(t  200 — 258),  both  of  them   closely  connected  with  Carthage; 

vfailc,   towards    the    end    of    the    century,   Numidia   had   been 

icpresented    in   I^tin    literature   by  Amohius,  and    Rithynia   by 

lius,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Africa  by  Diocletian 

teach  Latin  rhetoric  in  his  new  capital  uf  Nicomedia.     Under 

rule  of  Diocletian  (285 — 305)  Rome  ceased  to 

be  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  its  importance 

was  for  a  time  still  further  diminished  by  the  transfer 

o(  the  imperial  capital  to  Constantinople  (330).     But  it  conrinued 

to  be  a  centre  of  world-wide  interest  during  the  struggle  between 

[be  adherents  of  a  gradually  receding  paganism  and  a  slowly  but 

y  advancing  Christianity.     In  362,  by  a  decree  of  Julian  the 

Apostate,    which   is  denounced    even    by  a   pagan    historian    as 

dcM^nring  perpetual  oblivion',  Christians  were  forbidden  to  teach 

paoimar  and  rhetoric,  on  the  ground  of  their  disbelief  in  the 

^rnh   oi    Homer,    Thucydides   and   Demosthenes.     The  decree 

>  Amm.  Marc,  xxii  jo,  7,  obrucndum  perenni  silcniio. 
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resulted  in  the  resignation  of  an  eminent  teacher,  Victonnos,! 
and  in  the  short-lived  production  of  purely  Christian  text-booki 
Twenty  years  later,  in  the  conflict  that  raged  round  the  question 
as  to  the  emperor  Gratian's  removal  of  the  Altar  of  Victory  from 
its  immemorial  position  in  the  Senate  House,  the  old  order  wai' 
represented  by  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus,  and  the  new  by| 
St  Ambrose  and  Pope  Damasus,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  bf; 
Prudentius.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (392)  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  was  completed  by  the  decnx ' 
_^f  Theodosius,  by  which  death  was  the  penalty  for  oflfering  sacri* 
About  the  same  year,  a  Cireek  of  Antioch,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  was  cnnipleting  in  Rome  itself,  and  in  a  slrange 
variety  of  l^lin,  blended  with  many  reminiscences  of  the  *sa)*ings 
of  Cicero',  his  continuation  of  Tacitus,  the  extant  portion  of  whidi 
is  invaluable  as  an  authority  for  the  years  353  to  37S,  besidfifll 
including  interesting  glimpses  of  contemporary  life  in  Rome,  mM 
where  he  writes  of  certain  leisurely  Romans  who  *  hated  learning 
like  poison'',  and  whose  *  libraries  were  closed  for  ever  like  ihc 
tomb '^  A  little  later  (395 — 405)  in  the  first  decade  of  the  division 
of  the  empire  of  Theodosius  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  id; 
the  East  and  Honorius  in  the  West,  Claudian  of  Alexandria,  tlw 
last  representative  of  paganism^  among  the  greater  I^tin  poebi 
was  living  in  Italy,  at  Rome  and  Milan.  The  latest  dale  to  whidij 
any  of  his  poems  can  be  assigned  is  404  or  405.  The  former  of 
these  years  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
poems  of  one  who  had  been  born  in  Spain  and  had  only  recently 
arrived  in  Rome,  the  great  Christian  poet,  Prudentius;  and  the 
latter  was  the  date  of  the  completion  at  Bethlehem  of  St  Jerome's 
Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  which  he  had  begun  in  Rome  mort 
than  twenty  years  bt-fore. 

Meanwhile  the  study  of  Grammar  in  the  fourth  century  begioa 
in  northern  Africa  with  the  name  of  the  Numidian  tiro,  Nooiitl 
Marcellus,  and  culminates  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  thl 
centur>'  with  the  far  greater  name  of  Donatus,  the  commentalot 
on  Terence  and  the  preceptor  of  St  Jerome.     It  was  continued  a 


^  xxviii  4.  14.  delestantcs  ut  vcnena  docthnas. 

*  xiv  6,  iK,  byhliothecis  sepulcromm  rita  in  perpetuum  clausis. 

'  Claudian  was  possibly  a  ffAwwtf/ Christian  (Pauly>Wissowa,  tU  i6$< 
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^ftain  date  by  less  original  grammarians,  such  as  Charisius 
Diomedes,   who   have   the  modest  merit  of  preserving  for 
^  the  grammatical  leaching  of  an  earlier  age.     The  general 
learning  in  this  century  is  best  illustrated  by  the  names  of 
Aasontus  (himself  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric)  and  his 
ioguishcd    friend,    Q.    Aurelius   Symmachus ;    also   by  those 
ied   cx^xjsitors  of   Virgil^   Servius   and    Macrobius ;    and, 
iy,  by  St  Jerome  and  St  Augustine,  whose  lives  extended  to 
tventieth   and    thirtieth   years  respectively  of  the  following 
iiy. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  controversy  as  to  the  religious  causes 
led   to   the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Goths 
Alaric  in  410   inspired   the  greatest  of  the 
of  St  Augustine,  the  De  Civitale  Dti\  and 
Augustine  in  his  turn  prompted  a  young  Spanish  priest,  Orosius, 
reached    Hippo   about   414,   to  supplement  that   work   by 
ig  a  history  of  the  world,  which  barely  mentions   Pericles 
refers  to  Demosthenes  only  as  the  recipient  of  Persian  bribes, 
is  founded  mainly  on  the  Bible,   Livy,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
Eutropius,   and   possibly  St   Jerome's   rendering   of  the 
of  Eusebius.     Before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
0»ing  to  an  impulse  iirst  given  by  St  Athanasius  at  Trier  in  336, 
ries   had  been  established  in  Gaul   in   360  and  372  by 
■in  of  Tours  (d.  400);  before  410  the  monastery'  of  L^rins 
Cannes)  was   founded  by  St   Honoratus;    and,  about  415, 
LSiic  discipline  was  introduced  into  Gaul  from  the  Kast  by 
tru  the  founder  of  the  m(jnaster)'  of  St  Victor  at  Marseilles. 
Menastic  frtstifutes  he  recognises  manual  labour  as  a  remedy 
iHHt,  quoting  with  approval  the  saying  sanctioned  by  the 
L  fathers*  in  I^gypt,  that  'a  monk  who  works  is  troubled 
devil  only,  but  a  monk  who  is  idle  by  many'\;  but  he 
ions  the  copying  of  mss  only  once,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Italian  monk,  who  confessed  he  could  do  nothing  else*.     In 
'  to  this  treatise  he  reports  his  conversations  with  the 


imHUmiis    eooto^i^fnim    tl  de  octo  princif'aiium    I'itiorttm    rtmediisy 
(on  oriWUff  or  tatdium  iwc  avjcietas  cordis)  13,  operant«m  monachum 
tmo  pulsan.  oit05um  vcro  innumcris  apiritibus  devastari. 
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*  CoHatwnes  Patmm  (Ebert,  ■J5J-4). 
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hermits  of  the  Thebaid,  dwelling  on  the  ideal  of  the  monastic  life 
and,  though  himself  far  from  friendly  towards  classical  literature^^H 
nevertheless  supplying  that  incentive  towards  intellectual  studie^B 
which  ted  to  the  monasteries  of  the  West  becoming  the  homes 
of  learning  and  literature  and  even  of  classical  scholarship  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Vandals  had  not  yet  invaded  Africa  in  429, 
when  a  work  whose  influence  lasted  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  there  composed  by  Martian  us  Capella.  Between 
the  capture  of  Carthage  by  the  Vandals  in  439  and  the  inroad  of 
Attila  and  his  Huns  into  Gaul  in  451.  Salvian,  the  presbyter 
Marseilles,  who  attained  a  hale  old  age  in  480,  was  prompt 
by  the  calamities  of  his  counir)*  to  compose  the  memorabl 
treatise  Df  Gubemattone  Dei  with  its  gloomy  presage  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  constitution,  the  civilisation  and  the 
learning  of  Rome^  The  quarter  of  a  century  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  defeat  of  Attila  by  Aetius  on  the  Catalaunian  plains 
in  451,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  by  Odoacer, 
the  son  of  one  of  Attila's  officers,  in  476,  corresponds  in  l^tin 
literature  to  the  active  life  of  the  Clallic  poet  and  letter-writei^B 

rh<^ 


of 

I 


the  accomplished  bishop  of  Auvergne,  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  wh 
saw  his  diocese  annexed  by  the  Visigoths  in  475,  and  died  less 
than  nine  years  later. 


I 


Nonius 


In  the  history  of  Scholarship  the  fourth  century  opens  wi 
the  name  of  Nonius  Marcellus  of  Thubursicum  in 
Numidia  (yf.  323  a.d.),  the  author  of  an  encyclo- 
paedic work  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  entitled  Ve 
Compcndiosa  Do£trimi.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  lexico- 
graphical, grammatical  and  antiquarian.  In  the  grammatical 
portion  the  compiler  is  largely  indebted  to  Probus,  Caper  and 
Pliny  ;  and,  in  the  lexicographical,  to  the  scholars  and  antiquarians 
from  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Vespasian  to  those  of  Trajan  and. 
Hadrian,  and  especially  to  Verrius  Flaccus*.  Nonius  frequently 
copies  Gellius,  but  never  mentions  his  name.     The  value  o^  hi 

'  Ce//a/tij^„fj  patrum,  xiv    n.    13   (Roger,  VEmtigHrmmt  xUs   Uftret 
Clajji^urs  e^\^^ffn^  <i  AIchim^  146). 


^m,»«7 
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i  518—131,  »77-3'»»  Tcuffel,  S404';  Sch«u,J«i6. 
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lies  mainly  in  its  numerous  quotations  from  early  Latin 

Steralure'.     All  who  have  studied  it  speak  of  the  compiler  with 

tfie  utmost  conlempL      He  is  so  ignorant,  or  (more  probably)  so 

attless.  as  to  imply  that  M.  TuUius  was  not  the  same  person 

louring  this   ccntur)'    I^atin   Scholarship   flourished    far   less 
Oily  in  Africa  than  in  (»aul,  where  it  is  well 
ted  by  Ausonius  and  his  circle,  who  had 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  I^tin  Classics.     The  life 
Ausonius  (<•.  310 — c.  393)'  extends  from  near  the  beginning 
near  the  end  of  the  century ;  so  that  in  Latin  literature  the 
century  may  be  described   as   the  centur)-  of  Ausonius. 
I  at  Bordeaux,  he  there  went   through   the   early  stages  of 
gaminaticar  education   which    included  Greek,    though   he 
ts  that  in  that  language  he  had  been  a  dull  pupil  V     His 
was  continued  under  his  uncle  at  Toulouse  (tr.  3  20-3  28); 
334  he  became  professor,  first  of  '  grammar ',  and  afterwards 
tbetoric,  in  his  native  town ;  and,  thirty  years  later,  he  was 
moned  to  Trier  to  teach    'grammar'   and  rhetoric   to  the 
ul  Gratian.     After  his  pupil  had  ascended  the  throne  (late 
75),  Ausonius  was  appointed  to  several  high  offices,  becoming 
'ectus  Galiiantm  in  378  and  consul  in  the  following  year.    On 
Ar  death  of  Gratian  (383)  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
actively  engaged  in  a  variety  of  literary  work.     It  is  to  this 
that  ticarly  all  his  extant  writings  belong.     Most  of  his 
are  cnarked  less  by  poetic  power  than  by  skill  in  versifica- 
He  is  well  described  by  M.  Boissier*  as  *an  incorrigible 
',  and  his  verses  are  usually  of  a  trivial  type.     But  they 
ni  us  with  a  graphic  and  varied  picture  of  the  personalities 
the  general  circumstances  of  his  time,  with  eulogistic  accounts 

Sccc*p.  W.  M.  Lindsay.  Nonius  Maircitus„  1901,  and  ed.  1903. 
P.  Schmidt  (1868}.  p.  93.  ap.  Tcuffcl,  §  ^o^\  4. 
TcsifisI,  S4SI  •  Scbaru.  §  786;  chronology  id  Pdper's  cd.  pp.  90 — 1 14. 
C^mmgm,  Prtf.  BmrdigaUmiHm^  viii  13 — 16: — 

*  Ob&tiiit  nostrae  quia,  credo,  mentis 
Tardier  mthsu^  ncquc  disciplinis 
Adpulit  ('ifflecis  puerilis  aevi 
N'txius  crroi*. 
Paganumt  (1890,  i  toj^iji*. 
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from  the  Greek  Anthology.  As  a  specimen  of  these  last  the 
following  epigram  on  the  Greek  games  may  be  quoted : 

*Quattuor  antiquos  celcbra%'it  Achaia  ludos; 

Caelicolum  duo  sunt  et  duo  festa  hominum. 
SJtcm  lovis  Phocbique,  pAlnciuonis  Archcmorique 
Scrta  quibus  pinus,  malus,  otiva,  apium'^ 

He  is  the  one  Latin  poet  who  has  exactly  imitated  the  *  greater 
Sapphic'  metre,  which  is  only  approximately  copied  by  Horace*. 
Many  of  his  verses,  especially  those  comprised  in  his  Techno- 
paegftion^  are  mere  eflbrls  of  technical  skill.  Among  these  we 
have  a  long  series  of  lines  ending  with  a  monosyllable,  including 
a  useful  couplet  distinguishing  vas  a,ndpriu-s: — 

*Qui.s  aubit  in  poenam  capitali  iudicio?  vas. 
Quid  si  lis  fuerit  nummaria,  quis  dabitur?  praa\ 

Of  his  lines  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  the  following  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  : — 

'Cecropiis  ignota  notis,  fcrale  sonans  V. 

Pythagorae  bivium  ramis  paleo  ambtguis  Y*. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  man  capable  of  writing  s 
trifles  as  these  (not  to  mention  his  lines  on  the  Caesars  and 
celebrated  cities)    had   some   ten   years  previously  (in  378  a.d.) 
filled  the  splendid  position  of  praetorian  praefect  of  the  pronnces 
of  Gaul  (an  ofticia!  whose  sway  extended  even  over  Spain  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  southern  part  of  Britain), 
and,  in  the  four  years  between  376  and  380,  had  seen  his  father  ^ 
honorary  praefect  of  Illyricum,  his  son  and  son-in-law  proconsuls  of  ^| 
Africa,  and  his  nephew  praefect  of  Rome^     It  seems  as  if,  on  his       ■ 
return  to  the  scenes  of  his  early  work  as  a  professor  at  Bordeaux, 
the  praefect  relapsed  into  the  '  grammarian  *,  spending  his  time  on 
learned  trifles,  which  are  among  the  least  important  products  of 
scholarship,  and  consoling  himself  in  his  tedious  task  by  recalling 
Virgil's  famous  phrase: — *in  tenui  labor,  at  tenuis  non  gloria **- 


>  Anih.  Gr.  ix  357. 

»  Sappho, /r<^^.  60;  Horace,  Carm.  i  8;  and  Auson.  Id.  vii,  p.  116  l^pcr, 
Bissuia,  nomcD  lenerac  nisticulum  pucllae, 

•  Secck's  Intfod.  to  Symmachus  (in  Moh.  Gtrm.  //ijA),  p.  \xx\x  f. 

*  Ctffrg.  iv  6,  loosely  quoted  in  Praef.  to  Ttchtwpatgtti^n. 
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Paulinui 


We  may  regret  that  Ausonius  does  not  appear  to  have  used  his 
great  opportunities  for  reforming  the  educational  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  schools  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  thus  rendering 
a  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  learning' ;  but  we  may  allow  him 
the  credit  of  having  possibly  inspired  the  memorable  decree 
promulgated  by  Gralian  in  376,  which  improved  the  status  of 
public  instructors  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  of 
rhetoric  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  '  grammar '  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Caul,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  their  stipends*. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  felt  as  to  the  religion  of  Ausonius, 
who  was  apparently  a  heathen  at  heart,  though  a  Christian  by 
profession,  there  are  none  as  to   that  of  either  of  his  younger 
contemporaries  and  correspondents,  Paulinus^  and  Symmachus*, 
PauHnus  (353 — 431),  a  man  of  noble  birth,  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Ausonius,  gave  early  proof  of  his  metrical  skill  in  a 
poetic  version  of  a  work  of  Suetonius,  De  HegibuSy 
And  a  fragment  of  that  version  is  still  extant^     He  was  consul 
and  governor  of  a  province  before  the  age  of  thirty.     His  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  {c.  390)  prompts  his  former  instructor  to  pray 
the  *  Muses  of  Boeotia '  to  restore  his  friend  to  the  poetry  of 
Rome';    but    Paulinus    firmly    rephes    that   hearts   consecrated 
to  Christ  are  closed  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses ^.     He  became 

'  Mullingcr'*  Schcoh  of  Charles  tfu  Grtat^  pp.  13 — 16, 
'Cod.  Theodos.  xiti  3,  11,  ...frequentissimU  in  civitatibus.„praeccptonim 
^ptimi  rjoique  crudiendae  praesideant  iuvenluli,  rhetorcs  loquimur  ei  gramma- 
B0»  Atticae  Romanaequc  doclrinac  (printwl  in  full  in  Peiper's  Ausonius,  p.  c). 
On  Aawsmus  cp.  alwi  SchenkTs  «!.  (in  Mott.  Germ.  Hist.) ;  also  Boissicr's 
f^tn  du  ragnnume^  i  175*  f,  ii  66—78*;  Roger,  V Ensei^nement  des  Lettres 
CJaiH^m  (tAvxofU  a  Alcuin  (1905),  1—18  etc. ;  Dill's  Roman  Society  m  the 
UttCtntury  0/  the  haterN  Emfiire^  pp.  1,^9.  40a,  with  pp.  167— 1S8,  'The 
!»Qely  of  Auionius';  and  T.  R.  Glover's  Life  atui  letters  in  the  Fourth 
f-autify,  pp.  101—134.  ITie  t>cst  of  the  earlier  accounts  is  in  the  Histoire 
^^ithnre  dt  la  frtutte,  i  t  (1733).  PP*  581—318. 

M.  Hirtcl,  Vienna,  1894-5;  Peiper's  Ausonius,  pp.  166 — 309;  Ebert, 
Ut.  d,  Afitttialters,  i»  J93— 311  ;  Tcuffcl,  %  437,  Schanz,  §  876,  and  Boissier, 
i>  ♦9—103';  also  Dill.  p.  396  f. 

'  «l.  SeccU.  in  J/^«.  f7.f/-w.  A^/j/.;  Teuffel.  g  415 ;  Schanx,  §  816;  Boissier, 
iit6fS;  DiU,  pp.  ,4j,r66;  T.  R.  Glover,  pp.  148-170. 
[  Ausonius.  £p,  ;,i,  ip,  3(iy  Peipcr). 
J.    /'  ***  'P-  'fijiiafiis  valcm  revocate  Camenis. 

"*  '*<¥an(  Camenis,  nee  patent  Apollini  |  dicata  Christo  pec!ora. 
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SYMMACHUS. 


letters  are  modelled  on  those  of  the  younger  PHny,  whose 
jfums  dicatdi  pingH€  ei  flortdum  was  regarded  by  Macrobius'  as 
«nriring  in  the  •  luxuriance'  of  his  own  earlier  contemporary, 
SyvoMchus.  '  But  the  luxuriancy  of  Symmachus  '  (says  Gibbon) 
'ttnsosts  of  barren  leaves,  without  fruits,  and  even  flowers ;  few 
ficts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted  from  his  verbose 
[tORtspondence '.  As  he  is  apparently  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
from  relating  incidents  of  the  day,  which  would  have 
iotercsting  to  posterity,  his  letters  are  in  fact  rather  colourless 
irions' ;  but  in  the  times  of  the  Renaissance  they  were 
admired  by  Politian  and  Pomponius  Laetus.  Eminent  as 
lar,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  he  aims  in  general  at  a 
y  classical  style,  though  he  sometimes  lapses  into  such 
AS  gtnialiias  and  optimitas^  and  into  such  constructions  as 
ofiaum  and  honoris  tut  dtiector.  But  almost  every  page  of 
letters  betrays  his  familiarity  with  the  great  writers  of  the  past, 
dcsaibes  himself  as  *  always  loving  literature'*.  He  gives 
rendering  of  a  sentence  in  Demosthenes*.  He  quotes 
y  from  Cicero,  Terence  and  Virgil,  once  from  Plautus 
Horace,  and  twice  from  Valerius  Maximus\  His  father 
3  VanY)  as  •  the  parent  of  Roman  erudition  '*,  and 
«  that  the  son  is  familiar  with  Varro's  epigrams.  After 
A*D.,  Symmachus  sends  Ausonius  a  copy  of  part  at  least 
PSoy's  'Natural  History'^;  in  396,  he  proposes  to  find  for 

'  £itenM/«a,  v  t ,  7. 

ttiiiing  to  his  brother  (iii  15)  he  says  (apparently  uf  a  pofilscript, 
ihnaot  been  pfcserveti): — 'snbicci  capita  reruni,  tjuia  (ijuAe?)  cninplrcli 
^f^tiiii  fti^  nolui '.  Elsewhere  he  relegates  the  newii  u/  the  day  to  an 
mmAnUms  or  brtv^iarium^  which  \%  unhappily  lost. 

'0^^139,  p&fvis  Dutriinenti&quamqoam  a  morle  >lcfcmlimur,  nihil  taroen 
Efotmum  valetuiiinem  promovemus  (c. /.   piomovemur),   Ep^  \  33  p.  14 


StKk't /ftdex,    Cp.  Kroll,  De Symmachi siudiii  Gratcis  a Latinis  (189]). 

if.  ■  ty  Si  te  amor  hftbet  naluralis  historiae,  quani  Minius  elabomTit, 
libcllctt,  quorum  mthi  praescntanca  copia  fuit.     In  qais  ut  arbitror, 
crttdiiii^ni  tune  nrglcgcns  verilatis  tibrarius  displicebil.     Sed  mihi 
B  eht  cmentlAtiunia  incuria.     Malui  cnim  tibi  probari  mei  roaneris 
^UMn  Alicni  operis  examine.    Vale. 
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Stance,  Virgil)  'he  began   as   follows'  (adding  three  lines  froinj 
Virgil  himself)  : — 

Virgiliuin  vatcm  melius  sua  cflrmina  latiHant; 
Mn  freta  ilum  fluvii  current,  duin  montibus  umbrae 
Lustrabunt  convex^,  |>olus  Hum  sidera  \iascet. 
Semper  honob  iioinenquc  tuuin  laudesque  mancbunt ' 

Virgil  is  lauded  best  in  Virgil's  lays: — 

•As  long  a»  rivers  run  into  the  deep, 

As  long  as  shadows  o'er  the  hilUidc  sweep. 

As  long  as  slars  in  heaven's  fair  pastures  graze. 

So  long  shall  live  your  honour,  name,  and  praise '^ 

The  middle  of  the  fourth  century  marks  the  date  of  a  gram 
marian  and  rhetorician  of  African  origin,  C-  Marius 
Victorinus^  the  author  of  several  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  works  (including  a  prolix  commentary  on  Cicero  £>£ 
Inrrfi/io/ie*),  and  also  of  a  treatise  on  metre  in  four  books,  founded 
mainly  on  the  Greek  of  Aphthonius.  He  received  the  literary 
distinction  of  a  statue  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  the  study  of  his  Latin  rendering  of  certain  *  Platonic ' 
works  had  an  important  influence  on  the  religious  development  of 
Si  Augustine*,  who  records  the  fact  that  late  in  life  their  translator 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity".  The  illiberal  decree  of  Julian 
(as  already  mentioned)  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  appointment 
as  a  Christian  teacher  in  362'. 

Among  his  distinguished  contemporaries  was  the  grammarian 

and  rhetorician   Aelius  Donatus,  the  author   of  a 

Grammar,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  shorter 

and  in  a  longer  form^;  also  of  a  valuable  commentary  on  Terence*. 

*  Conington's  rendering  of  Am.  i  607  f.     Cp.  Migne,  Wiii  489  ;  Lanciom'j 
Atuittit  Ronu  (1888),  p.  196 ;  and  J.  W.  Clark's  Cart  of  Books^  p.  43 

'  Teuffel.  i  408,  t ;  Schanz.  §  818:  Jeep's  RtdtthaUs  pp.  8^-9. 

"  Halm,  Khet.  Lat.  Sfin,  155 — 304;  cp.  Saintsbury,  i  348. 

^  Conf.  vii  9.  *  ih.  viii  3.  ■  ih.  viii  \ 

'  Jeep,  pp.  14-8.  It  is  the  theme  of  extant  commentaries  by  Servius  and 
others  (/*.  1% — 56);  and  continued  lo  be  a  text-book  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.  Cp.  Kegistres  du  Ch&leUt,  \\  103,  '  II  avait  aprins  jusqu'a  son  Ikmnti 
el  Catonntt''  (Madame  Duclaux.  fiflJs  0/ France,  a6o).  In  old  French,  and 
the 

'grammar 
sect.  viii).  •  ed.  Wesancr,  19*  >s 


4 

4 
« 


English  of  Langland  and  Chaucer,  Donat  or  Dofut  is  synonymo\ /^  nth' 
immar\  or  indeed  with  any  kind  of  *  lesson'  (Wftrlon's  English  ^tptirjf* 
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Charisium. 
Dlomedea 


ServiuB 


which  has  been  combined  with  one  or  two  others  in  the  extant 
scholia  on  Terence,  and  of  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  frequently 
cited  by  Sen'ius'.     Two  other  grammarians,  who  were  contem- 
poraries with  one  another,  and  had  much  in  common,  are  Charisius 
and    Dioniedes,  the    former  of  whom   transcribed 
large   portions  of  the  works  of  Juhus  Romanus', 
Cc^ninianus,  and  Palaemon,  and  thus  preserved  for 
us  much  of  the   earlier  grammatical  leaching,  while  the   latter 
twrrowed  largely  from  the  lost  work  of  Suetonius,  de poetis*.    Pas- 
stges  from  the  grammatical  treatises  of  Varro  are  included  in  the 
works  of  both  V 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  Maurus  (or  Marius) 

Servius  Honoratus  (born  c.  355)  was  famous  as  a 

Virgilijin  conmientator,  whose  work  owes  much  of 

Its  value  to  its  wealth  of  mythological,  geographical  and  historical 

learning.     It  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  forms,  a  longer  and  a 

shorter.    The  longer  was  regarded  as  the  genuine  commentary  by 

Scaliger  and  Kibbeck  ;  the  shorter  by  Otfried  Miiller  and  Thilo*. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Nettleship  that  Ser\ius  and  Isidore  used 

the   same  nriginal    authorities,    esjx^cially   Suetonius,    and    that 

P^sagcs  in  which  Servius  seems  to  be  copying  from  Donatus  are 

probably  copied  from  an  earlier  authority,  Nonius,  and  ultimately 

from  Verrius  Flaccus*.     His  commentary  is  further  founded  on 

'^^terials  borrowed,  possibly  at  second  or  third  hand,  from  Cato, 

*arro,  Kigidius  and   Hyginus.     It  is  a  vast   treasure-house  of 

traduional  lore.    The  author  displays  great  erudition,  as  well  as 

Certain  aptitude  for  verbal   exposition,  and  perhaps  an  over- 

ne&s  for  pointing  out  the  rhetorical  figures  used  by  the  poet ; 


"  ^  iiupplies  practically  nothing  that  is  worth  calling  literary 
^^cjsrn.  He  tells  us  that  the  fourth  Aendd  is  borrowed  from 
'^H*o  oniiis  Rhodius;    and,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Georgia^ 

If    — . 

*  FrociiV  ■**^'   ^^^*"*'  §  83a  ;  Nettleship  in  Coniiigton's  Viri^ii,  i*  p.  c. 
Jevpap.  Bu   ^  "'-^*'*'^'*'  /■  ^'i'V*?/.  18  Suppl.  (iSgj),  567—672;  cp.,  however, 

^^*»^'»yajt^         '^       /  <»^-^j«i.T    iibrii   /framma/tcis,   pp.    (52-5,    171.      Cp. 


'-rfxftjM; 


•fl^/ 


J^is 


^^^*^'»«    IH78— 1902. 


-j^^^    ajid  in  Conington's  VtrgU.  i*  pp.  ciii — cvii. 
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Symmachus',  and  Servius,  here  represented  as  a  modest  stu< 
of  Virgil^  who  naturally  takes  an  important  part  in  the  lei 
discussions  on  that  poet.     The  author  is  sometimes  ident 
with  Macrobius  the  Prae/ectus  praetorio  Hispaniarum  (399X 
proconsul  of   Africa  (410),  the  vir  iilustris  and  the  praej 
sacri  cubuuH  of  422  a.d.*     The  first  of  these  dates  is  coi 
with  an  edict  forbidding  the  destruction  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temples  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  the  praefect  of  that  date 
well  have  been  a  pagan.     But  the  holder  of  the  office  nai 
422  must  have  been  a  Christian  ;  whereas,  at  the  dramatic  datr 
the  Saturnalia  (c.  380),  its  author  was  an  admirer  of  Symmachiir 
and  others  of  the  pagan  party,  and  a  devout  worshipper  of  tftq 
gods  of  pjolytheism,  with  a  strong  inclination  towards  Neo  1  " 
views.    Thus,  unless  we  assume  either  a  complete  change  " 
or  a  merely  nominal  acceptance  of  Christianity  at  a  later  dattj 
than  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Sahirnalia^  there  are  grtil 
difficulties  in  the  proposed  identification.     The  fact  remains  thlti 
the  extant  works  of  Macrobius  contain  no  mention  of  any  persofl 
or  thing  connected  with  Christianity.     Their  author  was  not  ff 
native  of  Rome;   he   may  have   been   born   m  Africa  or  (ra< 
probably)  in  Greece.     At  any  rate  his  name  is  Greek,  he 
some  knowledge  even  of  recondite  portions  of  Greek  literal 
and  he  is  the  writer  of  a  grammatical  treatise  on  the  different 
between  the  verb  in  Latin  and  the  verb  in  Greek*. 

In  the  Saturnalta  he  deals  largely  with  matters  of  mylhoU 
and  grammar,  including  etymology  (naturally  of  a  prae-scicntific 
type);  but  the  discussion  turns  mainly  on  the  varied  and 
comprehensive  merits  of  Virgil.  This  discussion  is  started  JrL 
an  interesting  passage  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  is 
continued  (after  an  interval)  throughout  books  ui  to  vi.  The 
first  of  these  books  proves  the  poet's  accurate  knowledge  ol 
religious  ritual;  the  next  gives  examples  of  his  command  of  the 
resources  of  rhetoric ;  book  v  compares  him  with  Homer  and 
includes  (as  in  Gellius)  a  parallel  between  Pindar's  description 


thati 

:rsoa| 

lot  d 

LtO^ 


'  p.  «6  supra.  '  Tetiffel,  §  444,  I  and  7. 

'  1^.  9;  Clove?,  pp.  171-2.  Erasmus,  Cico'oniattus^  p.  148  (p.  65,; 
i6qi),  regards  Macrobins  as  a  Grateulm.  The  treatise  on  ihc  Greek  Verb 
abridged  by  Joannes  Scotus  (Tillemonl,  Emp.  v  664J. 
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Mftrtianut 
CapcIU 


In  northern  Africa,  before  its  conquest  by  the  Vandals, 
inmanus  Capella  produced  {c,  410 — 427)^  an  ency- 
1  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  in  ihe  form  of 
^,  »ry  representing  the  marriage  of  Mercury 
d  Fhilologia,  who  is  attended  by  seven  bridesmaids  [^>ersonifying 
r.il  a.rts-  The  work  is  chiefly  founded  on  Varro's  Diui- 
tHc  book  on  Rhetoric  (v)  is  mainly  taken  from  Aquila 
Romanus  ;  that  on  (leometry  and  Geography  (vi),  from  Solinus 
Pliny;  and  that  on  Music  (ix),  from  Aristidcs  Quintilianus. 
in  VaJTo's  Saiura  Memppea,  the  prose  is  often  varied  with 
J  arkl  the  verse,  in  spite  of  certain  *  false  quantities',  is 
ter  reading  than  the  prose,  which  oscillates  between  the 
extremes  of  being,  at  one  time  tame  and  jejune,  at  another 
florid  and  bombastic,  i'he  story  of  the  allegor)'  is  introduced 
tKe  first  two  books.  Mercury,  having  resolved  on  wedding 
ife,  consults  Apollo,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  a 
iiUma  virgo  named  Philologia,  Tlic  bride  is  raised  to  divine 
and,  after  she  has  been  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
all  her  learning,  is  carried  off  to  heaven  amid  the  songs  of 
Moses.  The  seven  following  books  are  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
of  ih«  persons  and  attributes  of  the  seven  bridesmaids, 
mar.  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Oeometry,  Arithmetic,  Astronomy, 
Music  The  order  is  the  same  as  in  Varro,  and  the  number 
the  books  is  also  the  same,  the  only  difference  being  that 
Varro  devotes  two  further  books  to  Medicine  and  Archi- 
.  Martianus  Capella  omits  these  and  uses  the  first  two 
10  introduce  his  allegor)*.  In  the  heavenly  Senate  of  the 
book,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Orpheus  are  described  as 
the  lute,  while  Archimedes  and  Plato  are  turning 
of  gold;  Thales  is  in  a  watery  mist,  Heraclitus  aglow 
fifc,  and  Democritus  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  atoms,  while 
threads  the  mazes  of  certain  celestial  numbers, 
e  is  in  constant  quest  of  Entelecheia,  and  Epicurus 
adocned  with  roses  and  violets^     In  the  book  on  Rhetoric  the 


*  *  RomA  qiuun  diu  ngnil*  (vi  637)  suggests  ft  date  later  than  AUric's  cap* 
if  Rome  tn  410;   'Cftrthngo  punc  felicitate  rcvereiKla*  (vi  669)  a  date 
licr  than  ibe  Vandal  invasion  of  /Vfrica  in  439. 
»  a  III  <I>iU.  p.  4«5)- 
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examples  are  mainly  from  Cicero,  also  from  Terence  and  Virgil, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  from  Ennius  and  Sallust.  But  the  author 
adds  fantastic  touches  of  his  own  ;  for  example,  the  kiss  with 
which  Rhetoric  salutes  Philologia  is  heard  throughout  the 
assembly,  m'/iil  cnim  siietts^  ac  si  cupcret^  faa'ehaP,  The  Arts  i^| 
general,  and  Grammar  in  particular,  are  allowed  to  talk  undilule^^ 
and  unmitigated  text-book,  and  the  dramatic  form  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  often  lost  in  dull  and  dry  detail.  ^| 

The  work  is  probably  later  in  date'  than  the  disa'pUnaruf^^ 
iiM  of  St  Augustine  which  belong  to  387.  In  the  earlier  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  principal,  often  the  only,  text-book  used  in  schools, 
and  it  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  education  and  on 
literary  taste.  The  Christian  rhetorician,  Securus  Memor  Felix, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Rome  (who  took  part  in  the  Mavortian 
recension  of  Horace  in  527),  revised  the  text  with  the  aid  of  his 
pupil,  the  grammarian  Deuterius,  either  in  498  or  more  probably 
in  535*.  It  is  once  quoted  in  the  Exposiiio  Sermonum  Aniiquarum 
of  Fulgentius  (r.  480 — 550),  who  imitates  it  in  his  Atythol0guon\ 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (d  595)*,  is  often  quoU 
by  John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1 180),  and  is  represented  by  many  m! 
including  one  at  Cambridge  of  the  eighth  centur}*,  and  oth( 


*  Liber  \',  propefnem. 
=  Dbicusscd  by  H.  Parker,  *The  Seven  Liberal  Arts',  Engluk  ffist 

Kcviciv,  1S90.  pp.  417 — 461.  Mr  I'arkcr,  while  rightly  opposing  the  late  di 
470,  seems  to  make  far  loo  much  of  the  mention  of  '  ByznnUum"  in  vi  657 
denoting  a  date  earlier  Oian  ,\,)o. 

'  Jahn,  in  Suhs.  BerithU^  [851,  p.  3«;i.     Denk,  p.  109,  assigns  Dcut< 
to  Pi&a.     Deuterium  may  have  taught  at  Milan  (note  on  Kmnxlius,  Ixtii  \\ 
Migne).     On  ihe  strength  of  a  subscription  to  a  Ms  of  Marttanus  CapelU, 
where  ARV  is.  written  instead  oX  R,  Wilthcini  (cp.  Kogcr,  99)  connects  Felix 
with  Clermont.     Similarly  Tillemont,  Emp.  v  665.  and  r)enk,  /.<-.;  but  tli^H 
Hist*  Lift,  df  Frarut,  iii   173,  admits  that  his  native  place  u  unknown.      ^| 

*  Fulgentius  is  t>euer  known  as  ihc  author  of  on  allegorical  exposition  of 
the  AfmiU  (Teuffcl.  §  480). 

"  J/isf.  Franc,  x  ad  fin.,  si  te...Maniana&  no:;.ter  septcm  discipUnis  ertidii|^| 
It  was  expounded  by  Joannes*  Scotus  {il.c.  875).  Alexander  Neckam,  and  Rei^^H 
gius  of  Auxerre,  and  is  mentioned  in  1 149  by  Wilibald  (JafTc.  AffiM,  Carbatnaa 
i  375 — 9).    It  is  also  followed  in  a  poem  by  Tlicodulphus,  Bp  of  Orleans  under 
Charlemagne,  entitled  De  tfptnn  HUraiihiS  artiims  in  quadam  pktm a  Urpic/is, 
MignCi  cv  333,  and  Mon.  Hist.  Gertu,,  Po/tac  Latim\  i  344. 
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once  belonging  to  the  monasteries  of  Bamberg  and  Reichenau 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  respectively  of  the  tenth*.  The 
last  seven  books  (as  has  been  recently  observed)  *are  strictly 
instructive,  and  sapless  as  the  rods  of  mediaeval  schoolmasters. 
The  allegory  of  the  first  two  books  is  pleasingly  pedantic  and  the 
whole  work  presents  the  sterile  union  of  fantasy  and  pedantry, 
so  dear  10  the  closing  years  of  pagan  scholarship,  when  the  old 
straw  was  thrashed,  re-lied  in  queer-shaped  bundles,  and  then 
thrashed  again.  The  process  produced  pabulum  for  coming 
gentrations ' '.  But  its  influence  on  mediaeval  poetr>'  and  art 
must  not  be  forgotten.  That  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Anti- 
dmdiamn  of  Alanus  ab  Insulis  in  the  twelfth  centur>'\  in  the 
Hortus  Deiicuirum  of  Herrad  of  Landsberg,  in  the  sculptured 
representations  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  in  the  thirteenth\  and 
in  Atlavante's  illuminations  of  the  MS  of  Martianus  in  the  Library 
of  St  Mark's  at  Venice,  executed  for  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary  {c.  1460). 

The  year  450  marks  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  younger, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  who  condescended  to  be 

^  Recensions 

»  copyist  and  was  celebrated  for  his  calligraphy.     ofSoUnua. 

Even  while  he  was  presiding  over  the  races  of  the 
Circus,  he  passed  the  time  in  producing  specimens  of  beautiful 
handwriting.  The  record  of  his  having  copied  a  ms  of  Solinus  is 
still  preser\'ed  in  transcripts  of  that  copy  bearing  the  subscrip- 
tion;—^^^ra  €l  studio  (or  studio  et  diitgefttia)  Tluodosii  invictissimi 
pf^pis.  In  the  same  year  we  have  a  recension  of  Vegetius  at 
CoMtantinople  by  one  Eutropius,  while,  in  the  subsequent  half- 
century,  we  have  recensions  of  Pomponius  Mela  and  of  abridge- 
iwnis  of  Valerius  Maximus,  produced  at  Ravenna  by  Rusticius 
Hclpidius  Domnulus,  either  the  correspondent  of  Ennodius  and 


^Tenflcl.  g  452;  Ebert,  i  ^^1-%,  Cp.  MuIIinger's  Univ*  of  Cambridge^ 
''1-^  100;  Sainlsbury,  i  ^49 — .^54,  ami  Dill,  4H  f- 

*  H,  O.  Taylor,  THa  Classical  Hmtage  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1901K  p.  51. 

'  Mi|^e,  ccx. 

'  Mile,  ran  rtligieux  du  xiii'  sikUt  pp.  102 — \i\  (i8y8).  The  earliat 
^slptnred  representations  of  the  liberal  arts  are  found  on  the  facades  of 
Qttrtfa  (1145  A.D.)  and  Laoii  (Viollet  le  Due,  Diet,  dt  CArch.t  s.v.  Arts 

: i6 — a 
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Cassiodorus,  or  that  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  who  will  next  engage 
our  attention'.  ■ 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  the  foremost  repre- 
sentative of  Scholarship  in  (Jaul  was  tiaius  SoUius 
■^s^don"'^'  Apollinaris  Sidonius  (c,  431— ^-  483-4).  He  was 
bom  at  Lyons,  wliere  he  was  educated  in  poetry, 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
Christians,  and  held  high  oflSce  in  the  State.  His  wife's  father, 
Avitus,  became  emperor  of  Rome  in  455,  and  caused  a  statue 
of  Sidonius  to  be  placed  among  those  of  literary  celebrities  in 
the  library  of  Trajan".  Similarly,  in  recognition  of  his  panegyrics, 
he  was  honoured  with  a  laurelled  bust  by  Majorian  (461).  and 
with  a  second  statue  by  Anthemius  (467),  who  made  him  praefect 
of  Rome.  From  abf)ut  472  to  his  death,  about  4S4,  he  was  bishop 
of  the  tftfis  An-fsnia,  now  known  as  Clermont  Ferrand.  He  was  a 
layman  of  high  estate  when  he  was  unanimously  elected  bishop; 
in  times  of  trouble  due  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Visigoths  undei 
Euric,  who  annexed  Auvergne  and  imprisoned  its  bishop  in  475, 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  an  exemplary  manner; 
and,  when  he  lay  a  dying  in  his  cathedral  church,  a  vast  crowd  ol 
men,  women  and  children  was  heard  lamenting  and  e.Nclaiming; 
cur  nos  deserts^  pastor  hone^  v<i  aii  aos  quasi  orphanos  tierfliuquisi ' 
He  survives  in  his  p(.>ems  and  his  letters.  His  poems  are  written 
in  hexameters,  elegiacs  and  hendecasyllables.  a  favourite  metre 
in  this  age.  One  of  these  last*  shows  a  wide,  though  possibly 
superficial,  familiarity  with  classical  literature.  In  his  hexametei 
poems  the  mythological  element  is  predominant.  On  becoming 
a  bishop  he  professed  to  give  up  writing  verses*,  but  he  not  iiv 
frequently  relapsed  into  that  form  of  amusement.  He  mainl) 
imitates  Virgil  and  Horace,  Statius  and  Claudian",  and  he  wai 
himself  imitated  by  learned  poets  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  iht 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance  he  was  deemed  a  difficult  writer  bj 
Petrarch^     His  letters   are  modelled  on   those  of  the  youngei 

*  Jahn,  in  Satks.  Berichity  1851,  .^41-7. 
'  Ca$m.  vii.  »  Greg.  Tur.  Hist»  Franc.  M  33. 

*  Carm.  ix.  •  Efi.  '%%  ti»  i;   16,  3,  II.  45—64. 

*  Cp.  Geblcr,  f.c€i  simiits  auficmm  Sidcnh  anim^rum  in  Luetjohann 
cd-»  PP-  .»>  f.  384—416. 

1859).  *  niius  stili  obice.* 
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f,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  letters  of  Symmachus,  hut 
br  excelling  them  in  vi\-id  colouring  and  varied  interest.  Like 
Pliny's,  ibey  include  elaborate  descriptions  of  several  country- 
houses'.  Above  all,  they  supply  us  with  many  graphic  details  as 
to  the  state  of  society  and  of  learning  in  Gaul,  and  as  to  the 
literary  tastes  of  tlie  writer  himself,  which  are  also  suggested  in 
his  poems.  He  quotes  from  Virgil  and  Horace,  from  Cicero  and 
Tacitu?;  he  is  an  admirer  of  Sallust*;  with  his  son  he  reads 
McTUiidLT  and  Terence^;  in  his  youth  he  has  studied  the  Cate- 
aorus  of  Aristotle* ;  one  of  his  friends  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Plito*;  but  the  only  dialogue  named  by  himself  is  the  Phnedo^ 
ind  that  in  the  l^tin  translation  of  Apuleius".  He  tells  us  of  the 
Utin  authors  in  the  library  of  a  noble  friend  near  Nimes,  which 
■ncluded  V'arro  and  Horace,  as  well  as  Augustine  and  Prudentius 
ind  »  Latin  translation  of  Origen^  His  friend  Lampridius  o^ 
Bordeaux  (whom  he  has  special  reasons  for  humouring)  is  de- 
scribed as  declaiming  with  equal  facility  in  Greek  and  in  Latin^; 
another  friend,  Consentius  of  Narbonne,  composes  in  Greek  as 
^*tll  as  I.atin  verse*,  while  Magnus,  the  father  of  Consentius,  is 
ringly  compared  with  Homer  and  Herodotus"*,  with  Sophocles, 
-tiripides  and  Menander,  and  with  a  series  of  f^atin  authors  from 
PUutus  to  Martial".  When  he  hears  of  a  monk,  who  has  passed 
the  town,  carrying  off  to  Britain,  the  native  land  of 
Wstus  (the  semi-pelagian  bishop  of  Riez  in  Provence),  a  mys- 
laus  MS  written  by  Faustus  himself,  he  drives  after  him  with  all 
jttiKl  does  not  rest  until  he  has  had  the  Ms  copied  by  his 
ies  at  his  dictation'-.  A  treatise,  in  which  Faustus  main- 
tained the  corporeal  nature  of  the  soul,  was  answered  by  Mamertus 
*  Ijudiinus,  who  translates  large  portions  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
iuicb  referring  to  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Porphyry, 

'  ^^.  li  1  ftnd  9.  '  CariH.  ii  (90,  xxiii  i^]. 

'£/.  Iv  13.  *  iv  I, 

'irri.  *  "9;  Carm.  ii  17S. 

'  ti  9, 4.   Other  Ubranes  arc  mentioned  in  viii  4  and  1 1  §  3.  Carm,  xxiv  92, 
*^2hy^it^a  in  Ejt,  v  1^;. 

'")■!.  "  ix  15,  I.  It. 

"  C  kxiii  134,  primcw  vix  potcrant  loca«  tueii  |  torrens  Herodottn,  tonans 
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and  other  philosophers*.  This  rtply  he  dedicated  to  Sidonius, 
who  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  literar)'  allusion  in  acknowledging 
the  compliment,  but  never  approaches  the  point  at  issue  between 
his  f^iends'^  It  is  Sidonius  who  preserves  for  us  the  familia^^ 
example  of  a  *  recurrent '  verse,  which  is  the  same  whether  rea^| 
backwards  or  forwards,  Roma  iibi  sttbito  motihus  ibit  amor^.  He 
sends  to  a  friend  the  *  logistoric '  works  of  Varro,  and  the  chrono- 
logy of  Eusebius^  He  regrets  that  literature  is  held  in  ested^f 
by  few,  pauci  siudia  nunc  honorant^ :  but  he  rejoices  that  the 
literary  spirit,  *  now  dying  out ',  has  found  a  refuge  in  the  noble 
heart  of  a  friend^  He  laments  the  inroad  of  barbarisms  into  the 
classical  idioms  of  the  I^tin  language^  In  contrast  with  I^tin, 
he  regards  Celtic  and  (Itrmnn  with  contempt^  He  is  not  at- 
tracted even  by  the  best  of  his  German  neighbours".  His  Muse 
falters  in  the  presence  of  barbarous  Burgundians  ;  'how',  he  asks, 
'can  I  write  six-feet  hexameters  when  surrounded  by  seven-feet 
barbarians?'^'*  We  cannot  jjart  with  Sidonius  better  than  in  the 
terms  of  grateful  appreciation  recently  applied  to  himself  and  hi 
literar}'  contemporaries.  He  fully  deserves  to  be  called  the  fo 
most  of  those  who  *  in  a  period  of  political  convulsion  and  litei 
decadence,  softened  the  impact  of  barbarism,  and  kept  open  fi 
coming  ages  the  access  to  the  distant  sources  of  our  intellect 
life'". 


^  ctl.  Engclbrechl,  1KK5. 


IX  14.  +. 


3  IV  3. 

*  viii  6,  1 8. 

"  iv  17. 


■  V  le.  4. 

'  ii  IQ,  I,  tantum  incrcbnut  multitudo  detidiosorami  ut,  nixi  vel  paucisai 
quique  mernm  l.A(iaris  linguae  prnprictatem  ilc  trivmlium  liarharitmorum  rol 
ginc  vindicaveritis,  vam  LreW  al)oIiiain  defleamu^  tiiterein{>tamqu«. 

'  iii  3;  V  ;,  I.  •  iv  I ;  vii  14.  '*'  Carm.  xii. 

"  Dill's  Last  Ctntnry  of  tkt  Wtstern  F.mpin^  p.  41:1,     On  ^iidonius, 
Lueljohann's  cd.  (in  Man,  Germ.  Hist.)  \  also  the  Hctjcdicline  lli%toirt  LitUrait 
d<  Frarue^  vol.  ii;  Teuffel.  g§  466,  1  and  +67;  Ebert,  i*  4i9f;  the  works 
Gcnnain  ((N44),  Kaufmann  (fK64-<>),  and  Chaix  (1H66},  and  Miillingrr's  Sthi 
0/ Charlts  the  GreaHiH^j),  pp.  if — 30;  DenWs  Oa/U- Fran Jbiii /us  OtUtrruki 
utui   Bildunffitutsen   (189}),   pp.    I4I  —  icj,   160-3;    MommMn,    Keden   iv« 
Aufsatu  (1905).  13J  f;  R<^er.  V Jinseiptemeni  des  Leitns  Clasnt^titi  (fAuHtt 
d  Ainiin,  60 — Mi;  Saintsbury,  i  .1H3-9;  and  Dill,  1H7 — 113,  410  f,  434 — 451, 
Cp.  Hodgkin's  /taiy  and  htr  Invadtn^  ii  ayU — 374. 
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The  interest  in  Latin  literature  survived  longest  in  Gaul,  where 
schools  of  learning  were  flourishing  as  early  as  the 
first  century  at  Autun,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Nimcs,  learning  m 
ViCTDf,  Narbonne  and  Marseilles ;  and  from  the 
thini  century  onwards,  at  Trier,  Poitiers,  Besan^on  and  Bordeaux*. 
In  the  schools  of  Gaul  three  tendencies  may  be  traced':  (i)  that 
of  Sidonius,  whose  relations  to  the  Classics  have  l)een  already 
rtviewtfd;  of  Ennodius  (r.  474 — 521),  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  and 
in  his  earlier  years  regarded  the  [)ursuits  of  literature  as  the  cure 
for  the  troubles  of  his  time*,  but,  atler  becoming  bishop  of  I'avia, 
detested  the  very  name  of  'liberal  studies'^;  and  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus  {c.  535 — 600),  an  Italian  by  birth,  who  became  pres- 
!j)ttr  of  Poitiers  and  wrote  an  epic  on  St  Martin  of  Tours, 
twdelled  on  Virgil  and  Claudian.  This  tendency  may  be  de- 
Kribcd  as  *  essentially  heathen,  with  a  veneer  of  churchmanship  \ 
\3)  The  second  tendency  is  that  of  men  like  Paulinu;^  of  Nola, 
which,  while  introducing  into  the  Church  *  a  new  Pantheon '  of 
locally  important  saints  (such  as  Felix  of  Nola),  'jealously  guards 
its  pupils  from  the  contagion  of  the  gentile  Classics*.  (3)  The 
third  tendency  is  *  that  of  the  wiser,  more  truly  catholic  teachers  \ 
such  OS  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367),  who,  as  noticed  by  Jerome', 
is  an  imitator  of  Quintilian ;  Sulpicius  Severus  (d.  425),  who,  in 
his  Chronica^  imitates  Sallust,  Tacitus  and  Velleius,  and,  in  his 
"orks  on  St  Martin  of  Tours,  while  he  depreciates  the  Classics*, 
nevertheless  makes  Cicero  his  model,  and  has  reminiscences  of 


'  I>efik,  8 J — y3;  Knger,  1  f,  81  f,  yi  f.  The  cclcbraleil  school  al  Augus- 
foduiun  \Autun)  U  noticed  l»y  TacitiLs,  jiun.  \\\  43  (21  A.D.);  iis  decline 
^n  in  lyo:  aitd.  after  Its  dcAlructiun  by  the  barbarous  Hagaudae,  its 
tstuniKin  u-a*  warmly  uryed  in  397  by  the  rhetorician  Eumenius,  who  gives 
»n  >nlerctting  account  of  its  position  in  the  midst  of  ilie  finest  buildings  of  the 
oiJ.wiUi  its  class-rooms  fur  the  teaching  of  ( Jrnmmar.  Rhel<jric  and  Pliiliisophy, 
adorned  with  illustration:;  of  History  and  Geography,  and  its 
ina-sium  and  palaestia  (Or.  iv  in  /'i/v^rrri  /-atiui^  cd.  Hahrens). 
*J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  LiUin  Jltpiateuch,  1889,  p.  livf. 
*  Aufkaritt.  de  viia  sua,  vi  394. 
F'^XJL  I,  ed.  HaiteU  1883;  ed.  Voge],  1M85;  cp.  Dubois,  La  LaiimU 

Sr«i,  1903;  Ebcrt,  i*''43if;  Roger,  191-3. 
//.  »3  (cp.  R'jue'.  150  f). 
tlu  Mtuiini,  c.  1  (Roger,  144). 
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Virgil;  Claudius  Marius  Victor  (d.  c.  425 — 450),  who  ascribes 
the  disasters  of  his  lime  to  the  rhetorical  education  of  the  dai 
with  its  abandonment  of  Paul  and  Solomon  for  Terence,  Virg 
Horace  and  Ovid*;  Hilary  of  Aries  (d.  c.  450),  who  succeeded 
Honoratus  as  bishop  of  Aries  and  wrote  his  life,  and  found  his 
chief  delight  in  expounding  difficult  passages  to  his  pupils-; 
Alcimus  Antus*,  bishop  of  Vienne  (d.  ^.  525),  who  imitates  Vi 
Horace,  Juvencus,  Claudian,  Sedulius  and  Sidonius ;  and  lastl 
Cyprian  us,  bishop  of  Toulon  (c.  475 — 550),  the  author  of 
rendering  of  the  Heptateuch  in  I^tin  verse.  These  last,  'while 
borrowing  from  the  Roman  models  their  language,  their  taste  and 
their  examples  of  primitive  virtue,  endeavour  to  create  a  reformed 
literature,  not  ashamed  to  draw  its  inspiration  and  topics  froiqH 
Hebrew  and  Christian  tradition".  In  the  same  spirit  Ambros^" 
(<!•  397)j  who  was  the  son  of  a  Prcuftctus  Galiiarum  and  was 
probably  bom  at  Trier,  but  completed  his  education  at  Rome, 
borrows  the  substance  of  large  parts  of  his  Hexaimcron  from 
Basil,  and  is  specially  fond  of  quoting  Virgil ;  while  his  model  in 
the  De  Offidis  Mitdstronnn  is  obviously  the  De  Officiis  of  Cicero 
In  his  Latin  hymns  his  precursor  was  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  who^ 
inspired  by  the  hymns  of  the  Greek  Church. 

To  the  age  of  Sidonius  may  be  ascribed  two  treatises 
Gallic  Grammarian  bearing  the  same  name  as 

Grammartant  ° 

and  Commen.  possibly  identical  with)  his  poetical  friend,  Con- 
sentius*.  To  the  same  age,  but  to  other  lands, 
may  be  assigned  certain  commentaries  on  the  Grammar  of  I>ona- 
tus,  one  of  which  (that  of  the  Mauretanian  Pompeius)  was  popular 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  also  a  glossary,  with  quotations  from  Plauius 
and  Lucilius,  by  Luctatius  Placidus.  probably  a  native  of  Africa ; 
and  expositions  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georges  of  Virgil  by  Philar- 
gyrius  and  others".     About  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Sidonius 

ItU  own  inodcU  include  Virgil,  and  also  Lucretius  and 


(andH 


p.  114. 


'  Dcnk 
Ovtd. 

'  Dcnk,  p.  191  (quoting  /////.  LiU.  \\\  13). 

■  ed.  Peiper  {Mon.  Gfrm,  Hist,  1883);  TeofTel,  %  +74,  5 

*  J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  U. 

*  Dc  nomitn  H  verlo,  and  Dt  barbarismis  et  mttapiasmis  |Keil«  Gr,  Lot, 

'  Fhilargyrius  in  Tltilo  and  Hagcn's  Servitu,  iii  s  (1903);  Tcuffel,  9  473* 
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Unci  the  consul  of  494,  Turcius  Rufius  Apronianus  Asterius, 
who  was  the  first  to  publish  the  Carmen  PinchaU  of  the  Christian 

poet  Sedulius,  revising  a  text  of  Virgil  in  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  a 
'subscription  *  in  the  Medicean  ms  at  the  end  of  the  Ech^ti^. 
The  'subscription/  written  out  in  full,  runs  as  follows : — 
'Turcmt  Rufiu:^  Apronianus  Astcriutt,  uir  clarift>inuis  ct  inliisins,  ex  comitc 
(tonolicOTtini  prolcclontnii  e\  cumilc  pruutaruin  laryilinnuin,  ex  praefectu 
utii,  piinciui  et  consul  ordinarius  ley!  ct  tlistincxl  codicem  fratriii  Macliarii, 
utnclartntmi,  nun  men  Bdticia  set  eius  cui  si  e(  ad  uninia  sum  tieuutus  orbitrio, 
XI  Kalenflos  Maia«  Komac. 

PUBU  UbROlU  MARDNIS 


Quis*iue  Icgii  relcgas  felix,  parcasqac  hcnigtic, 

Si  qua  minus  iincuus  praeieriit  animus ; 
Distiiixi  emendans,  graium  mihi  munu»  aniici 

Suscipiens,  operi  scdulus  incubui. 

DUCOMfON  LIBKR  EXI'LICIT*'. 

Sidonius  describes  one  of  his  friends  as  a  happy  'rit)Tus  who 
hid  recovered  the  lands  which  he  had  lost  to  the  barbarians*. 
Their  ever-threatening  incursions  might  well  have  tempted  him 
in  his  latter  days  to  say  with  Virgil : — impius  hate  torn  ctilia 
"■pc/m  miUi  haMii  I  harbarus  has  stgeies  f  But  the  *  barbarians  ' 
of  his  own  day  were  soon  to  be  superseded  by  victorious  invaders, 
*ho  were  ulrimately  to  change  the  name  of  (iaul  into  that  of 
Fnmce.  Only  a  few  years  after  his  death,  the  Franks  under 
Oo\%  defeated  Syagrius  and  bis  Belgians  at  Soissons  (486)  ;  ten 
years  later  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni'*  was  immediately  followed 
^  tbe  baptism  of  CIo\*is  (496) ;  and  the  subsequent  victories 
**^  the  Armoricans,  Burgundians  (500)  and  Visigoths  (507) 
led  to  the  practical  termination  of  the  Roman  powur  and  the 
€*^bKjihmcnt  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  in  Gaul,  a  change 
formally  ratified  by  Justinian  in  536.  Meanwhile  Odoacer,  who 
^d  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire  in  476,  was  himself 
supcReded  in  493  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
'iJcd  over  Italy  till  his  death  in   526.      In  the  years  covered 

'  /ahn,  in  SUfAt.  Berirfyu,  1851,  p.  3^8  f;  Teuffel,  S  '.'IK  ()',  facsiiuiif  in 
Ribheck,  P'irjiiH  Oprrn^  iv  506.      In  the  original,  the  first  couplet  is  written 
('Tnintkc  at  the  end  of  the  subscripting  with  marks  denoting  its  proper  place. 
'  f.p.  viii  9.  5  I.  1 1. 

iJury'-s  Later  koman  Empir€^  i  iH^. 


Asupi 
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by  the  rdgn  of  Theodoric,  which  may  be  rt^arded  as  a  timj| 
of  transition  between   the  Roman  Age  and   the  Middle  Ages, 
Scholarship  is  represented  by  the  great  names  of  Boethius  ai 
Cassiodorus  in  the  West,  and  Priscian  in  the  East.     These  nai 
are  reserved  for  the  following  chapter. 


s 


ililfcnfnx>r  eyrxcciuofjiuxf  ccrxo 

TiTiliui  ♦  ye  r(e/vr»B«\epu»3^ 
xpuc>Tep.,m  XBlivtJBe  cch^b 
-yatctoixx^^hiUS  tic  etnewox. 

tl-viKDcrfciNefviut: 

p.\vrrK>  uecurto  cAiurk>i>j>'t3ofhih 

From  Coi>kx  Lauhkntianus  Lxni  19  (Ccni.  x)  of  Livy  vUi  ult, 
(Chatelain's  PaUograpkie  tUs  Classi^uts  LattMJ,  pi.  ex.)     See  p.  33H. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


UTIN    SCHOLARSHH'    FROM   500  TO   530  A.D. 


In  ihe  first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  which  is  the  close  of 
the  Roman  period  and  the  prelude  of  the  Middle 
-Jigcs  in  the  West,  no  name  is  more  eminent  m 
Wd  literature  than  that  of  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethius 
{(.  480 — 524).  He  was  the  head  of  the  noble  Anician  house, 
*hicb  had  been  famous  for  six  centuries ;  of  his  four  names,  the 
second  recalled  a  hero  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  third  a 
ainlly  hermit  of  Noricum';  while  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the 
senator  Symmachus,  the  great-grandson  of  the  orator  of  that 
'^inie'.  A  student  from  his  early  years  and  renowned  for  the 
*idc  range  of  his  learning,  which  included  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Creek,  he  formed  the  ambitious  resolve  of  rendering  and  ex- 
pounding in  Latin  the  whole  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  a  view  to 
Proving  their  substantial  agreement  with  each  other^  Though 
("ilyapart  of  this  vast  scheme  was  completed,  his  success  in  that 
P>t  Was  immediately  recognised.  One  of  his  correspondents, 
Ennodius,  bishop  of  Pavia,  assured  him  that  *  in  his  hands  the 
^o"*  of  ancient  learning  shone  with  redoubled  flame'*;  while 
^^odonis,  writing  about  507  a.d.,  as  the  secretary  of  Theodoric, 
P*W  homage  to  his  high  services  as  an  interpreter  of  the  science 
^"d  philosophy  of  Greece: — 'through  him  Pythagoras  the  musi- 
°*^  Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  Nicomachus  the  arithmetician, 
i-uclid  the  geometer,  Plato  the  theologian,  Aristotle  the  logician, 
Archimedes  the  mechanician,  had  learned  to  speak  the  Roman 


*  Bury.  /.M/er  /Ionian  Empirty  i  285  f. 

'  Bocthlu«  on  Aruttolle,  Dt  Inttrpr.  ii  a,  .1  p. 


-  p.  u6. 
rg  Meiscr  ( 


Mignc,  Ixiv 
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language*'.     So   varied   were  his  accomplishments  that  he  wi 
requested  by  Thjiodoric  to  construct  a  sundial  and  a  water-clock 


for  the  king  of.  the  Burgundians",  to  nominate  a  musician  fc 
the  court  of  Clovis,  *the  king  of  the  Franks*",  and  to  d' 
fraud  in  the  currency  of  the  realm'.  When  he  received  these 
requests  he  already  bore  the  designation  of  Ulusiris  zx\^  patricim,^^ 
He  became  sole  consul  in  510,  and,  even  in  the  year  of  his^ 
consulship,  he  was  inspired  by  patriotic  motives  to  continue  to 
instruct  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  wisdom  of  Greece*.  Hti^ 
reached  the  height  of  his  fame  in  522,  when  the  consulship  wa^H 
held  by  his  two  sons,  and  their  father  pronounced  in  the  Senate 
a  panegyric  on  Theodoric.  Not  long  afterwards,  he  and  hi 
father-in-law,  Symmachus,  were  charged  with  the  design 
liberating  Rome  from  the  barbarian  yoke.  The  grounds 
the  charge  are  obscure";  he  w;is  condemned  by  the  Semite 
unheard  i  and  the  student  of  philosophy,  who  had  unfortunately 
been  prompted  by  Plato  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  found  himself  compelled  to  bid  farewell  to  the  scene  of_ 
his  studies,  leaving  his  librar)-,  with  its  walls  adorned  with  ivoi 
and  glass',  for  the  gloom  of  a  prison  between  Pavia  and  Milai 
where,  after  some  delay,  he  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  in  524,  Hi 
fate  was  shared  in  tlu-  following  year  by  Symmachus;  and,  a  year 
later,  the  dying  hours  of  Theodorlc  are  said  to  have  been  troubled 
with  remorse  for  these  deeds  of  wrung  (526).  In  722  a  tomb 
was  erected  in  his  memory  by  Luttprand,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
in  the  same  century  he  was  venerated  as  a  *  martyr',  and  this 
ancient  local  cult  was  formally  approved  in  i883\ 


'^ 


of 

] 


*  faruK,  i  45  (Milnian,  //iff.  /.of.  Christ*  i  413,  «l.  1867). 

•  Var,  i  45.  *  ii  40.  *  \  lo. 


I 


•  Comm.  in  Ar.  CaU^.  ii  (Migne,  Ixiv  joi),   V.\<\  nos  curae  ofScii  con* 
Solaris  impcdiunt  quominus  in  hi!>  sluclii;}   onine  otium   pleoamque  opcram 
consiimanius,  pertincre  tamcn  videtur  hoc  acl  ■.Uquaiit  rcipublicaecanim,...cir^^H 
iuiilruert:  etc.  ^H 

•  His  own  Account  of  the  charge  is  given  in  Phil.  Corts.'i  4/*rui«-6fi,  scnatutn 
didmur  &alvum  esse  voluisse  etc.  The  whole  question  u  discus&ed  in  Ho<lgkin's 
/taiy  and  htr  /mmders.  III  iv  c.  11. 

^  Phil,  Cons.  1  5  /r.  10,  byblioihecae  comptos  ebure  ac  vilro  parietes. 

•  Acta   Sanetae  Sedix,   xvi    301-3;    ihc  decree  \%  headed: — *  Servo 
Severino  Boctio,  phtlosopho  martyri  sancto  nuncupato*. 


BOETHIUS. 


Boeihtus  holds  an  intermediate  position  between  the  ancient 
world  and  the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  the  Ja^t  of  the  learned 
Roinans  who  understood  the  language  and  studied  the  literature 
of  Greece ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  interpret  to  the  Middle  Ages 
the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle.  His  phUosophical  works '  include 
a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories  as 
translated  by  Victorinus  ;  a  translation  of  that  Introduction  by 
Boethius  himself,  with  a  still  more  extensive  commentary ;  a 
translation  of  the  CaiegorieSy  with  u  commentary  in  four  books 
ijio  A.D.);  a  translation  of  the  De  IttterpreiatioMe^  with  a  com- 
roenUry  in  two,  and  another  in  six  (507-9  A.t».) ;  renderings  of 
the  first  and  second  AnaiyiUs^  the  SophisHci  EUnchi  and  the 
Tafks  of  Aristotle  ;  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the  Topics  of 
Cicero,  with  several  original  works  on  division,  definition,  and  on 
Vinous  kinds  of  syllogisms.  We  also  possess  his  treatise  on 
Arithmetic  (which  is  highly  esteemed),  on  Geometry  (a  Latin 
transcript  from  parts  of  Kuclid),  and  on  Music  (which  is  held  to 
have  even  retarded  the  scientific  development  of  the  art  by  re- 
verting to  the  Pythagorean  scale*). 

In  the  history  of  Scholarship  ihe  main  importance  of  Boethius 
Ik*  in  the  fact  that  his  philosophical  works  on  Aristotle  gave  the 
^\  impulse  to  a  problem  which  continued  to  exercise  the  keenest 
UMtllccts  among  the  schoolmen  down  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Agts.  The  first  signal  for  the  long-continued  battle  between  the 
Nominalists  and  the  Realists  was  given  by  lioethius.  Porphyry, 
tn  his 'Introduction  to  the  Categories',  had  propounded  three 
liwtions:  (i)  'Do  genera  and  species  subsist',  i.e.  really  exist,  *or 
do  they  consist  in  the  simple  conception  of  the  subject  ? '  (2)  '  If 
they  subsist,  are  they  corporeal  or  incorporeal?*  (3)  In  either 
C"^  'are  they  separate  from  sensible  objects,  or  do  they  reside 
^  these  objects,  forming  something  coexistent  with  them?*'. 
TVse  questions   Porphyry  had   set   aside   as   requiring  deeper 

'  i^'gnc,  Ixiv  I  —  iif.R. 

'  Macfuren  in  F.tu.  Brit,  quoted  by  Hwlgkin,  iii  579. 

*  in  Porph.  Comment,  i  8i  Migne  (de  gcneribiis  ct  spcciebus),  sive  subsistant, 
im  m  lolii  imdis  intellcctibus  posiia  !unt,  sive  .subsisientia  corporalia  sint  an 
tncorporalia,,  e(  utrum  Mparala  a  »en»)bi]ibus  an  in  sensibilibu!»  pusita.  Cp. 
Haiwcau,  Hittmrt dcla  Phitvsophie S<ciastique^  i  47 — 51,  with  H.  F.  Stewart's 
i<ofthiuf,  c.  vii,  rsp.  p.  1+8  f. 
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investigation.  Boethius  in  his  first  commentary  on  Porphyry, 
which  he  had  accepted  the  translation  by  Victorinus,  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  the  real  existence  of  genfra  and 
species^;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  book  of  his  second 
commentary,  founded  on  his  own  translation  of  Porphyry,  we  find 
him  weighing  and  comparing  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle: — 
'according  to  Plato,  ^^^n^rrrt  and  species  are  not  merely  conceptions, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  universals  ;  they  are  real  things  existing  apart 
from  bodies;  according  to  Aristotle,  they  are  conceived  as  in- 
corporeal,  in  so  far  as  they  are  universals,  but  they  have  no  real 
existence  apart  from  the  sensible  world'*.  He  now  inclines 
towards  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  whereas  formerly  he  had  pre- 
ferred that  of  Plato  ;  but,  like  Porphyry  himself,  he  leaves  the 
question  undetermined,  deeming  it  unbecoming  to  decide  be- 
tween Plato  and  Aristotle,  A  rhymer  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Godefroi  de  Saint  Victori  has  happily  descnl)ed  Boethius  as 
remaining  silent  and  undecided  in  this  conflict  of  opinions: 

*Assulet  Boclhius,  »tupcns  dc  hac  HlCt 
Audiens  quid  hie  et  hie  asserat  perite, 
Et  quid  cui  faveat  non  disccmit  rite. 
Nee  praesuinil  solvere  litem  definite'*. 

But  this  vacillating  judgement  could  not  satisfy  the  keen  intellects 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  we  find  the  Aristotelian  tradition  resolutely 
maintained  in  the  eighth  ccntur)-  by  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  no 
less  resolutely  opposed  in  the  ninth  by  Joannes  Scotus,  the 
champion  of  Plato  and  Realism,  and  the  opponent  of  the  vaguely 
Aristotelian  teaching  of  BoethiusV  The  conflict  continued  in 
various  forms  (in  discussions  whether  universals  are  realm  ante 
rem^  or  nomina  post  rem^  or  realia  in  re)  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  J 

The  interests  of  Boethius  were  primarily  philosophical  and 
secondarily  theological ;  and  his  study  of  dialectic  was  combined 
with  some  attention  to  abstruse  points  of  theoretical  theology. 
The  Mss  credit  him  with  five  brief  theological  treatises*,  and  the 

'   Migne*  Ixiv  19  C.  bi  r«nim  veriutem  aique  intcgritatem  (Mrrpcndas,  non 
est  dabium  quin  venie  (vere?)  sint.     Cp,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Mediaeval  PhUosopk^ 
p.  J  I.  *  Migne,  Uiv  S6  a;  Ste^varl,  p.  ^-.^ 

'  FoHi  PHiioiophiof  \,\\9XXKA\x,  \  iJo). 

*  HaunJau,  i  144,  175.  *  Migne.  Uiv  1147 — 141J. 


US   as 
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question  whether  they  can  be  ascribed  to  the  same  authorship  as 
the  Phiiosopftiae  Consohtio  has  long  been  debated.  A  fragment 
of  Cassiodoms  discovered  in  1877  supports  the  genuineness  of 
foor  of  the  five,  including  the  De  Trinitate  addressed  to  his 
iather-in-law  Symmachus.  All  the  four  treatises  appear  to  belong 
to  bis  early  life,  and  his  interest  in  his  theme  is  mainly  dialectical '. 
^^'hile  his  translation  of  the  CaU^rifs  did  not  supersede  *St 
Augustine's'  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  century*,  and  his  renderings 
of  the  AnaiyikSy  Topics  and  Sophistid  Eienchi  were  apparently 
anknown  until  the  twelfth',  his  theological  treatises  were  familiar 
lo  Alcuin  {c,  735 — 804)  and  to  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Rheims  (850), 
to  Joannes  Scotus  (d.  c.  875)  and  to  Remigius  of  Auxerre  (d.  908)*. 
The  fact  that  thc>'  were  expounded  by  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^,  bishop 
of  Poitiers  from  1141,  is  another  link  connecting  Boethius  with 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  crowning  work  of  his  life,  the  Philosophiae  Conso/atiOy 
was  composed  in  prison  not  long  before  his  death.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  and  includes  39  short  poems  in  13  different 
nirtrcs,  intermingled  with  prose  after  the  Menippean  manner, 
»hid  had  been  applied  to  lighter  themes  by  Varro,  by  Seneca 
and  Peironius,  and  by  Marlianus  Capella,  but  is  here  raised  to 
a  far  higher  dignity.  'ITie  work  begins  with  an  elegiac  poem 
inspired  by  the  Muses  who  are  described  as  actually  present  in 
t^e  prisoner's  cell,  when  the  queenly  form  of  Philosophia  appears, 
Md,  bidding  them  depart,  herself  consoles  the  prisoner's  sorrows. 
In  the  phraseology  of  the  poetical  passages  Seneca  is  the  author 
t^nly  imitated,  but  there  are  some  reminiscences  of  Virgil  and 
Woface,  Ovid  and  Juvenal*.  One  of  the  poems'  ends  with  the 
l*lMonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence;  another'  is  entirely  inspired 
^  Plato's  TUmaeus,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  the  prose 
Passages,  with  obvious  echoes  of  the  Gorgias'^.     There  are  also 

*  H,  Uscncr  on  the  Aitt<doton  Holderi  (Pauly-Wi&sowa,  s.v.  Bofthiuii 
^  M.  Cp.  HcKlgltin's  Cassioiiorm^  pp.  73—84,  and  Stewart,  pp.  11  — 13, 
'0^159  '<•  ^^d,  on  the  other   side,  C.  Jouitlain's  Excursions  Nistoriques^ 

'  liduj^^iu,  I  *>;.  •  Pnintl,  Gtsth.  titr  J^gik^  ii  4. 

'  The  Commcntanes  of  the  Ust  two  edited  by  £.  K.  Hand  (1906). 
■  Pj>»  t»8 — 131  ed,  Peiper.  •  iii  11. 


•tn  9. 


•  iv  1  and  4. 
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indications  of  indebtedness  to  the  lost  Protr€pticus  of  Aristotle ' ; 
and  direct  quotations  from  Aristotie*s  Physics  and  De  Caeh^  and 
from  the  De  Divinatione  and  tht  Somnium  Scipionii  of  Cicero* 
As  an  eclectic  philosopher,  the  author  also  borrows  from  the 
Stoics.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  no  evidence  of  distinctively 
Christian  iKlief,  but  there  are  a  few  phrases  of  apparently  Christian 
origin.  Neo-platonism  and  Christianity  are  respectively  iniplitrd 
in  the  mention  of  human  destiny  as  influenced  either  dafmonum 
variti  soUtrfidy  or  an^/thi  vtrtutt*.  The  utterances  of  Philosophia 
are  described  as  vcri  praevia  iuminis^;  the  world  is  under  the 
beneficent  rule  of  a  rerum  bonus  rector* \  the  writer  regards  heaven 
as  his  '  home ',  his  domtts^  and  his/a/rw*,  and  as  the  realm  where 
the  sceptre  is  held  by  the  dominm  rt^um  and  all  tyrants  are 
banished.  Biblical  reminiscences  are  suggested  by  passages  such 
as  the  description  of  the  summitm  bonum^  qnod  tt)^t  amcia 
fortiter^  suaviter^ue  disponit^^  by  x*asa  tfUia  et  ^*asa  preliosd*  and 
by  hue  omnes  par  iter  veHite\  But  the  absence  of  all  reference  to 
the  consolations  of  religion  is  much  more  remarkable  than  the 
presence  of  a  few  phrases  such  as  these.  The  author's  belief  in 
prayer  and  in  providence  implies  that  his  mind  was  tinged  by 
Christian  influence,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  ('hristian  education. 
In  fact  he  could  hardly  have  held  public  office  in  this  age  without 
having  been  a  Christian,  at  least  by  profession.  He  does  not 
oppose  any  Christian  doctrine,  but  his  attitude  is  that  of  a  Theist 
and  not  that  of  a  Christian.  He  supplied  the  Middle  Ages  with 
an  eclectic  manual  of  moral  teacliing  severed  from  dogma  and 
endued  with  all  the  charm  of  exquisite  verse  blended  with  lucid 
prose  ;  and,  as  the  latest  luminary  of  the  ancient  world,  he  remained 
long  in  view,  while  the  sources  oi  the  light  which  he  rcAecte<^_ 
were  forgotten.  The  masterpiece  which  was  his  last  It^acy  t^H 
posterity  was  repeatedly  translated,  expounded  and  imitated  in 
the  >[iddle  Ages,  and  these  translations  were  among  the  carlit 


'  Hywater  in  Journ.  Phil,  ii  59;  Usenet,  /jr.,  51;  1  pr.  4.  38,  ami  4 
6,   20  (Pei|>cr), 

^  iv  6//-.  51,     liut  'angcU  play  n  promincnl  pnrt  in  the  sysleim  cX  tOi 
blicbus  and  Frodu^'  (E.  K.  Kami,  ffan^ard  Studiei.,  xv  18). 

•  iv  I-  *  iv  I  and  »  i.  *  iii/r.  11,  and  tVisdam,  viii  1 

•  iv/r.  I.  '  iii  w.  10. 
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literary  products  of  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe, — English, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  among  the  translators 
being  names  of  no  less  note  than  king  Alfred.  Chaucer  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  also  translated  into  Greek  by  Maximus 
Planudes  (d.  1310).  The  emperor  Otho  III,  who  died  in  1002,  a 
hundred  years  after  Alfred,  placed  in  his  library  a  bust  of 
BoeThiu*;,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  best  T^tin  poet  of  the  age, 
the  future  pope  Silvester  11'.  Three  centuries  later,  he  is  quoted 
mtjfc  than  20  times  in  the  Convito  and  elsewhere  by  Dante*, 
whose  best-known  lines,  Nessun  magji^ior  dohn  Che  ricordaru  dei 
tempo  fe ft  re  NtHa  miseria^^  are  a  reminiscence  of  Bocthius*: — in 
omni  adversiiate  fortunae  infelicissimum  est  gtntts  infortunii  fuisse 
ftliam\  Dante  places  him  in  the  Fourth  Heaven  among  the 
twelve  •  living  and  victorious  splendours'  which  are  the  souls 
of  men  learned  in  Theology: — 

Here  in  the  vision  of  .ill  good  rejoices 

Thai  sainted  soul,  wliich  imlo  all  iha!  hearken 

Makes  m,inife*t  (he  treachery  of  ihe  world. 
The  body,  whence  that  soul  was  reft,  is  lying 
Pown  in  Cicldauro*.  but  the  soul  from  exile 

And  mnnyr'R  pain  balh  come  unto  this  peace^. 

Two  hundred  years  after  Dante,  the  book  of  Consolation  com- 
posed by  Boethius  in  the  *  Tower  of  Pavia '  brought  solace  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  has  since  won  the 
*dminitian  of  the  elder  Scaliger*  and  Casaubon,  and  has  been 
<J«cribed  as  a   'golden  volume'  by  Gibbon,  who  eulogises  its 

'  Paper's  PoetAim^  p.  40- 
Viiore's  Sfudiff,  i  181-8;  R.  Murari,  Dante  e  Botsie,  Bol<^7ia,  1905. 

*  ^»f.v  \i\.  *  II  iv  4. 

BocthinK  had  been  anticipated  by  Synesius,  Ep*  57,  Ixvi  1393  Miyne, 

*  TTic  (now  desecratcfl)  Church  of  San  Pietro  of  the  GoMtn  Cdfimc,  in 

Nradisa,  x  124. 

*  Pt>Huts  liber  vir  Quae  lilniii  ludere  in  poesi  divina  sane  sunt;  nihil  litis 
"'''M.  nihil  graviu^,  neque  densitns  sententianim  venerem,  neque  ncumen 
'WvIitciiDdorrTn.  Eqaidcro  ccnseo  paitco*  cum  ilJo  comparari  posse.  Cp. 
RiouBi's  Cenmra,  746,  and  Migne,  Ixiii  573,  where  Lipsius  and  G.  J.  Vossios 
ft/r  3li>.i|iit.i<^). 
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author  as  *the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully  could 
have  acknowledged  for  their  countryman '^  I 

While  the  life  of  Boethius  was  prematurely  cut  short  by  a 
-  violent  death,  that  of  his  contemporar)'  Cassiodorus, 

the  skilful  and  subservient  Minister  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  dynasty,  was  prolonged  beyond  the  age  of  ninety.  He 
was  born  between  480  and  490  B.C.  at  Scyllacium  (S^f/iUaa)  in 
southern  Italy.  His  full  name  was  Klavius  Magnus  Aurelius 
Cassiodorus  Senator,  the  last  of  these  names  alone  being  used  bjr 
himself  in  his  official  correspondence.  Cassiodorus  is  there  the 
designation  of  his  father,  and  is  not  applied  to  the  son  before  the 
eighth  century,  when  it  is  found  in  Paulus  iJiaconus',  and  also  in 
Alcuin's  list  of  the  librar)'  at  York  : — *  Cassiodorus  item,  Chryso- 
stomus  atque  loannes'*,  a  line  supplying  evidence  against  the 
form  Cassiodorius,  which  once  found  favour  with  certain  scholars. 
His  father,  as  Praetorian  Praefect  in  500,  conferred  on  him  the 
post  of  Consiliarius,  or  Assessor  in  his  Court  A  brilliant  oration 
in  honour  of  Theodoric  led  to  his  being  appointed  Quaestor,  and 
thereby  becoming,  in  accordance  with  the  new  meaning  of  that 
office,  the  I-*atin  interpreter  of  his  sovereign's  will  and  the  drafter 
of  his  despatches.  The  duties  of  the  office  are  thus  described  in 
the  *  Formula  of  the  Quaestorship  *  drawn  up  by  himself  on  behalf 


>  Bury*s  Gibbon  iv  197 — >04  (c.  59).  Cp.  mIso  Hodgkin'$  /My  mhJ  ktr 
InvadfTSy  111  iv  c.  is;  A.  P.  Stanley  in  Smiih*&  Dict.\  Hanmann  in  Pauly- 
Wiuowa;  Teuflcl.  §  478;  Ebcrt.  i' 485— 497;  ZnW^x,  Pktl.  der  Gfitih<n^\\\\i) 
917  r ;  Ba^thii  Optra  in  Mignc.  voU.  Uiii.  Ixiv ;  Camm,  in  .Arist.  wtpi  ipitiftrtiat, 
ed.  Meiscr  (1877-80);  Phiiosophiae  CoHsohUioms  iihri  K,  ed.  I'eipcr  (1871); 
Anglo-saxon  truns.  by  king  Alfred,  cd.  $edge5eld  (18990:  j^ood  Engli^ 
trans,  by  H.  R.  James  (i897(  and  W.  V.  Cooper  (1901).  Un  mediaeval  trans: 
laLions,  and  on  Boethius  in  general,  cp.  H.  K.  Stewan's  (HulbeanJ  Essay  {\%^%\ 
On  his  relation  to  Christianity,  Nitzsch  (i86o>i  Usencr's  Hctdrri  Anttdc 
(1H77) ;  Hildcbrand  (1S83);  P.  Giovanni  Seineria,  //  Cristuxntstrno  di 
Bofsio  rivtndiiato  (Rome,  1900);  E.  K.  Kand,  On  the  Composition  of  Hoitkt* 
Cons.  PMii.,  in  Hannird Studies^  xv  (1904)  I — s8;  and,  on  his  relation  to  the 
Middle  Ayes,  tiaurcaii,  //istoire  dr  la  Philosopkie  Scolastiqtte.^  i  111  f  I1871] 
Pranlls  GtschichU  dir  Logik^  \\  4;  Mullingcr's  Univ.  oj  Cambridge  \  17- 
aod  H.  O.  Taylor's  Classical  Herita^  of  tki  Middle  Jgri,  51-6. 

'  //itt.   Langi*b.   i    35  (Justiniani)    temporibus  Gissiodonis  apud   art 
Romam  tarn  &acculari  quam  divina  scienlia  damit. 

*  Migne,  ci  843. 
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of  rhc  king: — 'the  Quaestor  hAs  to  leam  our  inmost  thoughts^ 
that  he  may  utter  them  to  our  subjects,.. He  has  to  be  always  ready 
for  a  sudden  call,  and  must  exercise  the  wonderful  powers  which, 
as  Cicero  has  pointed  out,  are  inherent  in  the  art  of  an  orator...  He 
has  lo  speak  the  King's  words  in  the  King's  own  presence*.  He 
has  to  set  forth  everj*  subject  on  which  he  has  to  treat, '  with  suitable 
embellishments '.  He  has  to  receive  and  lo  answer  the  petitions 
of  the  Provinces'.  The  extant  letters  written  by  Cassiodorus  as 
Quaestor  extend  from  507  to  511  a.d.  Like  his  father,  he 
became  governor  of  Lucania  and  the  region  of  the  Bruttii,  the 
land  of  his  birth.  He  was  sole  consul  in  514,  published  his 
Chronu-on  in  519,  and,  at  the  death  of  Theodoric  in  526,  was 
holding  (probably  not  for  the  first  time)  the  high  position  of 
Master  Offidorumy  or  *heud  of  the  Civil  Service*,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  as  virtually  Prime  Minister  to  Thoodoric's 
daughter,  Amaiasuentha,  while  she  acted  as  regent  for  her  son 
Athalaric.  Though  formally  Magisier  only,  he  also  acted  as 
Quaestor;-  trat  solus  ad  universa  suffidfns^\  *  whenever  eloquence 
■•fi  required,  the  case  was  always  put  into  his  hands**.  Between 
516  and  533  he  wrote  his  History  of  tht  Goths.  From  533  to 
53!^  under  the  three  short-lived  successors  of  Theodoric,  he  was 
Praetorian  Praefect,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  and  we 
itill  possess  the  Letter  in  which  he  informs  himself  of  his  own 
elevation  to  that  high  office*.  At  the  end  of  537  he  published, 
"'^ct  the  title  of  Variae^  the  vast  collection  of  his  official  l/Ctters, 
^1  540.  when  Belisarius,  the  victorious  general  of  the  ungrateful 
Justinian,  entered  Ravenna,  Cassiodorus  had  apparently  already 
*ithdniwn  from  the  world  and  had  returned  to  spend  the  evening 
01  his  days  on  his  ancestral  estate  among  the  Bruttii.  He  there 
^roic  an  account  of  his  ancestors  and  a  treatise  On  the  SouL  He 
*'»  founded  two  Monasteries,  and,  for  the  instruction  of  •  his 
nionh,  wrote  an  exceedingly  lengthy  Commentary  on  the  Psa/ms; 
Acompaxatively  short  Connnentary  on  t!te  Epiitles  ;  an  ecclesiastical 
"i*twr>  (from  306  to  439)  called  the  Historia  Tripartita^  combining 
^  a  single   narrative  the   translations  of  the  Greek  historians 

*  Variae,  vi  5,  p.  300  f  of  Ilodgkin'.s  (condenscil  translation  of  the)  Letters 
*I  CaxriffJifrus. 


ut  15,  7. 


u  n. 
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Socrates,  Sotomcn  and  Theodcft^t,  executed  at  his  request  Z 
Epiphanius ;  and  an  educational  treatise  entitled  the  /ns/ifute^^^^ 
Dh'inarutn  et  Humanarum  Lectioftum  (begun  about  543).  In  t^P 
93rd  year  of  his  age  his  monks  surprised  him  by  asking  for 
treatise  on  spelling :  he  accordingly  produced  a  compilation  ^^ 
Orthographia^  borrowed  from  the  works  of  twelve  grammariiin^* 
beginning  with  Donalus  and  ending  with  Priscian.  He  sun^ivi^^ 
the  final  fall  of  the  Ostrogolhic  kingdom  in  553,  and  even  tlr^ 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  568;  an^V 
died  between  575  and  585,  in  the  96lh  year  of  his  age'. 

The  CfironUon^  of  Cassiodorus,  which  closes  its  abstract  ^ 

the  history  of  the  world  with  5i9A.n.»  is  mainly  an  inaccura , 

copy  of  Eusebius  and  Prosper,  while  towards  its  close  it  is  undw^ 
partial  to  the  Goths.  The  charge  of  partiality  has  also  be^^ 
brought  against  his  Gothic  Hhior\\  in  which  he  had  aimed  i 
giving  an  air  of  legitimacy  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  in  ItaJ^ 
It  only  survives  in  the  abridgement  by  lordanes*.  The  C9M» 
mentory  on  thf  Psahns  and  the  Hisioria  Tripartita  were  widcsiy 
known  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  other  w^orks  have  points  of 
contact  with  our  present  subject.  His  official  Letters,  arranged 
in  twelve  books,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Variae^  axe 
undoubtedly  addressed  to  a  vast  variety  of  persons,  from  tha 
emperor  Justinian  down  to  the  chief  of  the  shorthand  writefS  t 
but,  so  far  from  being  marked  by  the  corresponding  variet>'  O^ 
style  which  their  writer  claims  for  them*,  they  are  apt  to  strike  . 
modern  reader  as  almost  uniformly  inflated,  florid,  tawdry  an^ 
unduly  grandiloquent*.  A  certain  degree  of  elevation  of  manned 
may  fairly  be  expected  of  a  minister  who  proudly  refills  h  *■ 
protracted  conversations  with  his  king, — those  ghriosa  co/io^iu^  "* 


'  Trilhcmius,  Di  Siriptoribits  E^dtsiastuis^  149^,  f.  35,  clamit  temju^n 
lustini  scnioris  [jiH — jj;]  ct  usque  ad  imperii   luhtiiii  iunioris  pacnc  line  '^ 
(565—578],  annos  habcns  aclatis  plus  (juam  icv  anno  domini  t»LXXV. 

'  Migne,  Ixix   1314-48;  hnst  edited  by  Cochlacus,  who  dedioucd  \\  \^^- 
1518)  to  Sir  Thoma*  More,  while  he  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII  the  first  wJ. 
some  of  the  /Vir/ti^  (1539). 

*  Ed.  Mommscn.  iH8i  {A/on.  Gtrm^  Mist.),  •  Pmtf.  %  15, 

*  Cp.   K.   W.  Church,  Afiscdtatuous  Esuryi,  p.   169  f,   191-8,  eel.  1 
Bury,  I.aier  Rem<w  Ewpirt^  \\  187. 

*  PnuJ.  i  8. 


in  which,  besides  discoursing  on  affairs  of  Slate,  the  monarch 
■would  inquire  concerning  the  sayings  of  wise  men  of  old';  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  Letters  in  general,  the  thought  is 
'often  a  piece  of  tinsel  wrapped  up  in  endless  folds  of  tissue- 
per'*.     He  is  specially  fond  of  beginning  and  ending  his  letters 
wiih  *wise  saws',  and  interspersing  them  with  'modern  instances'. 
There  is  often  a  'lack  of  humour'^  in  the  incongruous  way  in 
which  documents  otherwise  not  deficient  in  dignity  are  studded 
with  stories  about  birds,  such  as  thrushes,  doves  and  partridges, 
storks,  cranes  and  gulls,  hawks,  eagles  and  vultures ;  or  l>easts, 
likt  the  chameleon,  the  salamander  and  the  elephant;  or  fishes, 
fer  example,  the  sucking-fish  and   torpedo,  the  pike  and  the 
dolphin,  the  muux  with  its  purple  dye,  and  the  tchinus,  *that 
diintj'  of  the  deep'.     'The  wandering  birds  love  their  own  nests; 
the  beasts  baste  to  their  own  lodgings  in  the  brake ;   the  vo- 
lupcuous  fish,  roaming  the  fields  of  ocean,  returns  to  its  own 
TvU-known  cavern  :  how  much  more  should  Rome  be  loved  by 
hcT  children!"     This  last  is  actually  from  a  letter  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  Rome.     Elsewhere  we  read  of  the  repair  of  its 
*ill-S  its  temples  and  its  aqueducts*,  and  of  the  structure,  as  well 
''•-  ^<  factions,  of  the  Circus  Maximus^.     In  the  di[)loma  for  the 
appointment  of  a  public  architect  in  Rome,  some  of  the  future 
characteristics   of   Ciothic    architecture,   the   'slender   shafts    of 
*lupcl)  stone ',   compared    by  Sir  Walter  Scott    to   *  bundles  of 
l4nc«  which  garlands  had  bound',  seem  almost  to  be  anticipated 
m  tlk:  graceful    phrases   of    the    secretary   of    the   Ostrogothic 
flynasly ; — v^uid  dicamus  cohttnnantm  iuuceam  proceritatcm  7  molfs 
iiki  iui>ihmssimas  fabrtcarum  tjuiisi  tfuibusdam  crectis  hastilibus 
I     <»nitiicrif*     Marbles  and  mosaics  are  ordered  for  Ravenna^;  in  a 
i    fetta  of  537  we  have  the  first  historic  notice  of  Venice":  we  also 
I  ttwnt  across  delightful  descriptions  of  Como,   of  the  baths  of 
I  Bormio,  Abano  and  Baiae",  and  of  the  milk-cure  for  consumption 
■  among  the  mountain-pastures  south  of  the  Bay  of  Naples'**.     We 

H        ^  I4,  8.  '  Hodgkin's  Cassiifd^rust  p.  17. 

H     *'ai  (j).  156  Hodgkin),  *  i  35,  18;  ii  34;  iii  31. 

^1      ^51  vie.  *  vii  1;,  3,  ofid  Scott's  Ldiy,  ii  9  and  11. 
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read  of  a  present  of  amber  from  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic',  &nt| 
of  the  arrival  at  Rome  of  a  water-finder  from  Africa*.  An  order 
for  the  supply  of  writing-material  for  the  public  offices  transports 
us  to  the  Nile,  and  prompts  a  discourse  on  the  invention  of  paper, 
*  which  has  made  eloquence  possible  *^  To  the  historian  the 
great  interest  of  the  letters  of  *this  last  of  Roman  statesmen'*  lies 
in  the  way  in  which  they  illustnite  in  detail  the  working  out  of 
the  broad  principles  of  law  and  administration  embodied  in  the 
Edict  of  TheodoricS  and  the  promoiio]!  of  peaceful,  orderly  and 
civilised  relations  between  his  Gothic  and  his  Roman  subjects*. 
They  justify  the  ascription  to  the  king  of  the  high  merits  of 
wisdom"  and  toleration",  and  the  noble  resolve  implied  in  th*s^ 
phrase : — ncs  quibus  cordi  est  in  meiius  cuncta  muiare,  Thc|H 
describe  the  Burgundians"  and  Pannonians'"  as  barbarians  in 
comparison  with  the  Goths.  In  a  document  drawn  up  for  the 
successor  of  Theodoric,  which  is  interesting  to  scholars  as  well  as 
to  historians,  a  broad  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  barbarian 
kings  and  the  legitimate  Gothic  lords  of  Italy.  The  subject  is 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  grammarians.  ^| 

'Grammar  is  the  noble  foandation  of  ai)  literature,  the  gloricni»  mother  of 

eloquence The  grammatical  art  \\  not  used  hy  barharous  kingx:  it  abides 

peculiarly  with  legitimate  sovereigns.  Other  natiotu  have  arms:  the  lords  of 
the  Rom.ins  alone  have  eloquence  .The  Grammarian  i*.  a  man  to  whom  every 
hour  unemployed  is  misery,  and  it  is  a  shame  that  such  a  man  should  have 
to  wait  the  caprice  of  a  public  functionary  before  he  gets  his  pay  '...Such  men 
•are  the  moulders  of  the  style  and  character  of  our  youth.  Let  Ihera,  ,  with 
their  mind  at  ease  about  their  subiiistcnce,  devote  thcm^cUcii  ^ftith  all  thei^H 
vigour  to  the  teaching  of  lil>cral  arts'",  ^| 

Cassiodorus  recommends  Felix,  a  native  of  Gaul,  for  the 
consulship  uf  5 1 1  on  literary  as  well  as  other  grounds,  because  he 
is  a  V€rborttm  novillus  sator^^.    He  cannot  refer  to  Rhegium  without 

'  V 1.  iii  53.  xi  j8.  ^H 

*  Ugo  Balzani's  Enrly  ChnmUUs  ef  Haiy,  p.  u.  ^^ 
»  R.  W.  Church.  Afisctllaneous  Essayi,  p.  158.  ed.  1888:  Hodgktn's  Itaty 

attd  her  Invadtn^  iii  ?8o. 

*  On  {iviiitas  (defined  in  Mommsen's  Index  at  status  rfipuhiitai  inttaa)  see 
Hodgkin's  Cassioiiorus,  p.  10  and  index. 

^  xi  I,  19  sapientia  {v.l,  paticntia). 


'  ii  37,  nemo  cogitur  ut  crcdat  invilus. 

^'  iii  33  f.  "  ix  31.  p.  406  Hodgkin. 


•  i  4S  f. 
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reminding  the  recipients  of  a  State-document  that  the  place  is  *so 
called  from  the  Greek  ^'yvi»>it".  He  oddly  supposes  that  Cir- 
cemes  stands  for  circum  and  ^nsei*.  Writing  to  one  of  his 
subordinates  in  the  law-court,  the  holder  of  the  then  very  humble 
office  of  CanceUarius^  he  makes  the  following  interesting  reference 
to  llie  origin  of  the  name  : — 

Kcmembcr  your  title,  Cdnceltarius.  KnMronccii  behind  the  lattice-work 
\nmtUi)  of  your  compflrtnieni,  keeping  guani  behind  those  windowed  doors, 
however  studiously  you  may  conceal  yourself,  ii  '\s  inevitftl)le  that  you  should 
be  the  observed  of  all  obwrven*'. 

It  is  only  once  (in  his  Preface)  that  he  alludes  to  Horace 
{nofmmqtte  ^rtmatur  in  amwm)  ,  but  he  has  several  reminiscences 
or  adaptations  of  Virgil,  including  the  phrase  often  cited  since  in 
speeches  of  eulogy: — primo  avulso  iion  deficit  aiter  aureus^-  He 
quotes  Cicero's  rhetorical  works  alone",  and  Tacitus  solely  to 
inform  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic  of  the  supposed  origin  of 
amber*.  Throughout  the  letters  he  exhibits  (though  in  an 
infinitely  lower  degree)  'the  encyclopaedic  culture  of  a  Cicero  or 
the  elder  Pliny ' '. 

In  the  last  book  of  the  Van'ae,  he  paints  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  first  city  of  the  Bruttii,  Scyllacium,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
describes  it  as  'hanging  like  a  cluster  of  grapes  upon  the  hills, 
basking  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun  all  the  day  long,  yet  cooled 
by  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  and  looking  at  her  leisure  on  the 
labours  of  the  husbandmen  in  the  cornfields,  the  vineyards,  and 
the  olive-groves  around  her  '*.  Such  was  the  region  to  which  he 
withdrew,  after  spending  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  dynasty,  there  to  devote  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  long  life 
to  a  work  destined  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  learning  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  already  been  corresponding  with 
Agapetus,  the  Pope  of  535-6,  on  a  scheme  for  founding  by 
subscription  at  Rome  a  theological  school  on  the  model  of  those 


'  xi  6,  pp.  113,  463  Hodgkin. 
31,  43  g  II,  and  xii  14  {in/uAa  is  not  amara 


'  sti  14.  '  iii  51 

•  Tar.  V  4;  cp.  ii  40,  7;  v 
among  the  Bruttii). 

•  l>e  Or,  I  30;  Bnitui  46. 

•  Gtrm.  4.H  {l^ar.  v  j,  'quidani  Cornelius'). 

'  K.  W.  Church.  /.«:..  p.  i(So,  ■  xii  15,  p.  8  Hodgkin. 
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of  Alexandria  and  Nisibis'.  Agapetus  selected  a  house  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  afterwards  connected  with  the  Church  of  San  Gregorio 
Magno,  and  there  built  a  library: — a  line  from  an  inscription,  seen 
in  the  ninth  century  by  a  pilgrim  frocn  Einsiedeln,  says  of  this 
Pope : — codicibus  puUkrum  condidit  artt  locutn^.  The  wider 
scheme  for  a  theological  school  at  Rome  had  been  rendered 
impossible  by  the  conflicts  which  arose  on  the  invasion  of  Italy 
by  Belisarius  ;  buf  Gassiudorus  was  now  able  lo  carry  out  his  plan 
on  a  suitable  site  in  the  region  of  his  birth.  While  he  was  still 
Praetorian  Praefect,  he  had  ff>rnied  a  series  of  invaria^  or  preserves 
for  fishes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Moscian  mount  overlooking  the  bay 
of  Squillace";  and  here  he  founded  one  of  his  two  monasteries, 
which  (like  the  modern  College  of  hishptmds  near  Bristol)  obtained 
from  these  vwaria  the  name  of  the  monasterium  Vivarienst^, 
We  read  of  its  well-watered  gardens,  and  its  baths  for  the  sick  by 
the  banks  of  the  neighbouring  stream  of  Pellena*,  while  *at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  and  above  the  sand  of  the  sea 'there  was  ^H 
'fountain  of  Arethusa,  fringed  with  a  crown  of  rustling  needl^H 
making  a  green  and  pleasant  place  all  round  it*.  For  those  who 
preferred  a  more  unbroken  solitude,  there  was  another  monastery, 
or  rather  hermitage,  in  the  'charming  seclusion  of  the  Castle  Hill', 
a  lonely  spot  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  possibly  of  some 
deserted  fort'.  Such  are  the  descriptive  touches  preserved  mainly 
in  hi.s  Insiitutiones^  a  partly  theological  and  partly  encyclopaedic 
work  which  he  composed  for  the  benefit  of  *  his  monks  *  between 
543  and  555*.     In  the  first  part  of  this  work,  bearing  the  separal 

Htxlykin,  p.  <i6;   Uuiuier,  Fin 


cp. 


'   init,  PrarJ.  Migne  Ixx   1105  f; 
f^Bganirmtf  i  316*. 

*  Einsiedein  us  (De  Rossi,  quoted  iu  J.  W.  Clark's  Carr  0/  ffnoJks,  p.  44) 

*  f^ar,  xii  15,  14. 

*  Mr  A.  J.  Evaiiii  places  ihc  Human  StylifuiNm  at  Rcpccclla,  6  mile*  N.! 
of  the  modem  SguiHacd,  and  the  monastery  between  Stjuiltacf  and  llic  shore, 
Virgil's  niwifrnf^ttm  Sfyiacettnt  (Ho^l^kin,  pp.  9,  68 — 73).  HocxtHa  '\%  dcwrilied 
u  '  a  little  world  of  scenic  splendour '  and  \s  the  subject  of  a  fine  illu!>tratioD  in 
Lcnr's  Calabria^  \t.  104. 

*  insi.  i  19.  •   Ttfr.  viii  3a  {p.  380  Hotlgkin). 
'  inst.  i   39,  roontis  CastcUi  sccreta  6uavia...muns  pristiim  amlMcnttl 

inclusa. 

>  Mommsen\  Prcf.  to  Variat^  p.  xi.     A  later  revision  it>  implied  in 
reference  in  c.  17  to  ihe  end  of  Ju^iinian's  reign  (565). 
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title  Dt  InstitutioHe   Divinarum    LitUmntm^   he    describes   the 

contents  of  the  nine  iodicts  which  made  up  the  Old  and  New 

Tesuments  ;  warns  his  monks  against  impairing  the  purity  of  the 

Mcredtext  by  merely  plausible  cmL-ndations  ;  only  those  who  have 

aiuined  the  highest  learning  in  sacred  and  secular  literature  could 

be  jUowed  10  correct  the  sacred  texts.     Revisers  of  other  texts 

must  study    the   works   of  the   ancients,    iibros   priscorum^  and 

corrtrci  those  texts   with   the  aid  of  those  who  are  masters  in 

sccukr  literature'.     He  notices  the  Christian  historians,  and  some 

of  the  principal  Fathers,  incidentally  mentioning  as  a  colleague  in 

Kis  literar)'  labours  the  monk   Dionysius  (Exiguus),  who  settled 

the  date  of  our  present  era,  the  earliest  use  of  which  occurs  in 

the  year  562  a.d.'     He  urges  his  monks  to  cultivate  learning, 

not  however  as  an  end   in   itself,  but  as  a   means   towards    the 

better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures \     After  dealing  with  secular 

literature  and  recommending  the  study  of  the  Classics,  he  exhorts 

those  of  his  readers,  who  have  no  call  towards  literary  work,  to 

spend  their  efforts  on   agriculture  and  gardening ;   and  in  this 

connexion   to   read   the  ancient   authors   on   these   subjects : — 

Gargilius  Martialis,  Columella  and  Aemilianus  Macer,  manuscripts 

of  which  he  had  left  for  their  perusal*.     It  has  been   surmised 

that,  hut  for  Cassiodorus,  the  treatise  of  Cato  De  Re  Rustica 

would  have  perished*;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  does  not 

actually  mention  that  work.    He  spent  large  sums  on  the  purchase 

of  Mss  from  northern  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world",  and 

encouraged  his  monks  to  copy  them  with  care.     He  mentions  a 

Certain  division  of  the  books  of  tlie  Kible  found  in  codict:  grandiore 

iittera ^randiore  {iiariore})  consciipio  containing  Jerome's  version. 

This  MS  he  had  presumably  brought  from  Ravenna,  and  it  has 

been  conjectured  that  part  of  it  survives  in  the  first  and  oldest 

quaternion  of  the  codtx  Amiatinus  of   the  Vulgate,  now  in  the 

Ldurentian  Library  in  Florence.     The  frontispiece  of  the  latter 

represents  Ezra  writing  the  Law,  and  the  press  with  open  doors 

'  1 1  JOB.  ubicomque  pamgrammata  in  disertis  hominibus  reperta  fucrint, 
inlrepidtu  viliCKia  recorrigat. 

'  C^mpuiiu  Pasfkaiis  in  Migne,  Ixlx  1149,  first  ascribed  to  Cftssiodoms 
hf  Fithoens. 

■  Jnft.  \  j8,  p.  1149  A — B.  *  i&.  p.  1143-3. 


Jinrden's  Ktmstproia^  p.  664. 


•  hist.  \  c.  8. 
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in  the  barkground  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  containi 
the  four  Gospels  among  the  mosaics  of  the  mausoleum  of  Gall 
Placidia  at  Ravenna  (440)'.     The  books  in  the  monastic  library' 
of  Cassiodorus  were  preserved  in  presses  {artntiria\  nine  of  which 
contained  the  Scriptures,  and  works  bearing  on  their  study,  the 
few  Greek  Mss  being  in  the  eighth  armarium.     The  arrangement 
in  general  was  not  by  authors  but  by  subjects.     The  biographical 
works  of  St  Jerome  and  Gennadius  were  combined  in  a  single 
codex^   and   similarly   with   certain    rhetorical    works    of    Cicen 
Quintilian  and  Kortunatianus'. 

He  is  specially  interested  in   those  of   his   monks  who  are 
careful  copyists.     In  describing  the  scripiarium  he  dwells  on  the 
special  privileges  of  the  antiquarius^  who,  *  by  copying  the  divine 
precepts,    spreads   them    far    and    wide,   enjoying    the    gloriou^f 
privilege  of  silently  preaching  salvation  to  mortals  by  means  o^* 
the  hand  alone,  and  thus  foiling  with  [Jen  and  ink  the  temptations 
of  the  devil ;  every  word  of  the  Lord  written  by  the  copyist  is  ^H 
wound  inflicted  on  Satan'*.     The  art  of  the  copyist  had  bee«^" 
practised   by   the   younger  monks   alone    in    the   monastery   of 
St  Martin's  at  Tours ^;  and,  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ferreolus  in 
Gaul,  c,  550  A.D.,  reading  and  copymg  were  considered  suitable 
occupations  for  monks  who  were  too  weak  for  severer  work*. 
But  these  arts  receive  a  far  stronger  sanction  from  Cassiodorus. 
He  himself  set  the  example  of  making  a  careful  copy  of  ih 
Psalms,  the  Prophets  and  the  Epistles*. 

Some  precepts  of  spelling  are  included  in  the  Institutione, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Cassiodorus  approved  of  in  in  compo-^ 
sition  being  assimilated  to  the  following  consonant  for  the  sake  of 
euphony^    For  the  same  reason  he  prefers  quictfuam  to  quidquam. 


1 


>  H-  J.  While,  in  Studia  BihUca,  1890,  ii  373—308;  J.  W.  Clark's  Coiv^^ 
Books^  frontispiece,  and  pp.  39 — 41.  ^^| 

'  i  8, 1 7 ;  ii  J.    Franz,  Cass.  pp.  80 — 91,  gives  a  list  of  books  cither  ceruinlf 
Of  probably  included  in  the  Library. 

•  Imt.  \  50.  *  Sulp.  Sevcrus,  Vita  S.  A/ar/im',  c.  7. 

•  c.  28,  pagifmn*  pingai  tH/^ttOy  qui  terrain  non  pracscrihil  aralro  (F: 
Cass,  p.  56).  ■  Proff.  p.  1 109  B. 

^  i  15  (p-  1  (^9  A,  Mignc),  multa  etiam  respectu  euphoniac  propter  *\i\ 
qucntes  liltcros  probabiliier  immutamus,  ut  Wuminatie^  irrisio,  immulabii 
imptus,  tmprohus. 
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To  avoid  mistakes  the  coppst  must  read  the  works  of  ancient 

authors    on    orthography,    Velius    Longus,    Curtius    Valerianus, 

fApvriimus,  'Adamantius  Martyrius  "  on  V  and  B,  Jiutyches  on 

the  rough  breathing,  and  Phocis  on  genders.     These  works  he 

hod  himself  collected  to  the  best  of  his  ability.     He  adds  that 

biblical  mss  should  be  bound  in  covers  worthy  of  their  contents, 

«nd  that  he  had  supplied  a  pattern  volume,  including  specimens 

of  different  kinds  of  binding.     For  use  by  night  he  had  provided 

lamps  so  skilfully  contrived  that  they  never  ran  short  of  oil  and 

never  needed  trimming,  while  he  had  also  constructed  a  sundial 

for  bnght  days  and  a  water-clock  for  the  night  and  for  days  that 

Were  overcast*. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  first  part  of  the  Jnstitutioms  was 
imitated  by  Rabanus  Maurus  in  his  treatise  De  Institutione 
CierUorum^  and  was  used  as  a  text-book  at  the  monastery  of 
Reichenau'.  In  the  second  part,  which  is  a  brief  manual  De 
Artibus  ac  Dtsciplinis  Liberalium  Litferarum*^  Cassiodorus  gives 
A  succinct  account  of  the  seven  liberal  aits,  half  the  work  being 
devoled  to  Dialectic  alone,  and  the  rest  about  equally  divided 
between  the  six  other  arts,  with  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  of 
Rhetoric  in  patticular.  The  allegory  of  Martianus  Capeila  on  the 
liberal  arts  is  not  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  by  emphasising  the  sanctity  of  the  number 'seven', 
by  giving  a  new  meaning  to  the  saying  that  *  Wisdom  hath 
builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars ',  and  by 
connecting  the  seven  arts  with  the  education  of  his  monks,  he 
unctmsciously  increased  the  popularity  of  that  pagan  work*.  The 
short  chapter  on  Music  mentions  a  work  by  Albinus,  which  the 
author  remembers  reading  in  Rome,  but  it  had  possibly  been  lost, 
gentiii  incursione  sublaius.    The  long  chapter  on  Dialectic  includes 

>  Teafiiet.  8471.  6.  *  i  30. 

*  Fnnz,  Cass.  p.  124.  •  Migne,  Ixx  1150 — M13. 

*  H.  Parker,  in  Historiioi  Rev'uWy  ^  456.  Cp.  Haureau,  Hist.  d<  la  Phil, 
S^aJ.  i  15,  and  Marietan.  ProhUmt  de  la  Oasstjicaiiim  dcs  Skuhus  (Th^e  de 
Fribourg  en  Suisse),  1901,  pp.  61,  85  (Roger,  Aujone  ^  Aicuirt^  181  n.  3).  'The 
okl  pagan  teaming  wan  never  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  complete  victory 
of  Christianity';  and  Ca&siodorus  was  one  of  those  who,  'by  Christianizing  it 
to  «  ceriain  extent,  made  ii  more  popular  to  later  generations  '    Ugo  Ba]2ant, 
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an  abstract  of  a  large  part  of  the  Orj^anon  of  Aristotle,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Porphyry's  I$ttroduction^ 
and  to  the  six  books  of  the  commentary  on  the  Dt  Inkrprctatione 
by  Boclhius  {viro  ma^nifii-o\  a  .Ms  of  which  is  left  to  the  monks. 
The  quaint  saying  that  Aristotle,  in  writing  the  Dt  Inierpniationt^ 
Citiamum  in  mcnU  iitigehat^  is  here  quoted.  A  chapter  on  logical 
fallacies  is  added,  besides  some  matter  more  closely  connected 
with  Rhetoric  than  Dialectic.  At  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  oddly  described  as  opinabiUs 
maestri  saeaiiariuni  /ifterarum^  a  phrase  which,  considering  the 
author's  powers  of  rhetorical  expression,  is  faint  praise  indeed. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  highly  artificial  style  of  the 
yan'ae  is  somewhat  simplified  in  the  Iftstituiiones^  where  (in  the 
author's  own  language)  plus  utiliiatis  invenifs  quam  decoris\ 
Erasmus,  while  fully  appreciating  the  high  character  and  the 
piety  of  Cassiodorus,  does  not  approve  of  his  attempting  in 
the  Insfihitionn  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sacred  and  secular 
learning-.  But  the  work  was  doubtless  useful  to  the  unlearned 
monks  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended.  The  chapter  on 
Rhetoric  was  imitated  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  by  Alcuin,  who 
also  owes  much  to  that  on  l)ialectic^ 

The  treatise  De  Ortho^aphia^  tgisQ.%  rules  of  spelling  to  enable 
the  copyist  to  avoid  certain  common  mistakes.  1*he  four  chapters 
extracted  from  the  treatise  of  'Adamantius  Martyrius'  on  \'  and 
B  show  that  those  letters  must  have  been  constantly  confounded 
in  the  pronunciation  of  imperfectly  educated  persons,  who  drew 
little  (if  any)  distinction  between  rvirrf  and  bibcn*.  Among  the 
lost  works  of  Cassiodorus  were  some  compilations  from  Itonatus 
and  Sacerdos*.  By  his  careful  attention  to  the  training  of 
copyists  he  did  much  towards  preventing  the  earlier  I^tin 
literature  from  perishing.  He  knew  Greek,  but  preferred  to 
read  Greek  authors  in  luitin  translations'.     He  caused  a  I^tin 

'  p.  1740  c.  '  Ep,  103H.  *  Kranz,  Cass.  p.  IJ5. 

*  Keil,  Gram.  I^tt.  vii  137. 

*  Mienc.  p.  13(11  c.  biho...2.  viia  p«r  v,  *  potu  per  b  Mriibcnduin  est. 
Mutaktrs,  such  as  vilmmus  for  ftifuimHs^  *nd  fohe^ts  (or  /tnjeas,  actually  occur 


I 


I 
I 

■ 

I 

■ 


in  Mss  of  the  Vulgate  iKranz,  Cajs.  p.  61). 


p.  1173  V. 


•   /h-aif.  1 108  A.  ilulcius  entm  nb  unoquoque  suscipitur,  quod  paU'io  «crtnone 
narratur. 
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rendering  to  be  made  of  the  Jeivish  Antiquiiits  of  Josephus*. 
St  Jerome  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem  had  set  the  first  great  example 
of  isolated  literary  labour.  Oissiodorus  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  have  applied  this  principle  in  a  wider  and  more  systematic 
manner  to  the  organisation  of  the  convent.  As  has  been  wt^ll 
observed  by  Dr  Hodgkin,  'the  great  merit  of  Cassiodorus,  that 
which  shows  his  deep  insight  into  the  needs  of  his  age  and 
entitles  him  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Europe,  was  his  determina- 
tion to  utilise  the  vast  leisure  of  the  convent  for  the  preservation 
of  Divine  and  human  learning,  and  for  its  transmission  to  later 
ages'.  Similarly  it  has  been  remarked  by  Prof.  W.  Ramsay  that 
*the  benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  establishment  over  which  he  presided*  nor 
to  the  epoch  when  he  flourished.  The  same  system  was  gradually 
introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the  transcription  of  ancient 
works  became  one  of  the  regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the 
monastic  life,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly 
indebted  to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  precious  relics  of  ancient  genius'''.  In  fact  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  civilisation  of  subsequent  centuries,  and, 
in  particular,  the  institution  of  monastic  libraries  and  monastic 
schools,  where  the  light  of  learning  continued  to  shine  in  the 
*  Dark  Ages ',  owed  mu<:h  to  the  prescience  of  Cassiodorus''. 

Boethius  and  Cassiodorus  have  been  happily  described  as  the 
'great  twin-brethren',  and  have  been  compared  to  a 'double- 
headed  Janus'*.  While  the  gaze  of  Boethius  looks  Ijack  on  the 
declining  day  of  the  old  classical  worlds  that  of  ("assiodorus  looks 
forward  to  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages ;  but  both 
alike,  in  their  different  ways,  prevented  the  tradition  of  a  great 
past  from  being  overwhelmed,  by  the  stifrins  of  barbarism, 
Cassiodorus,  who  had  devoted  the  first  half  of  his  life  to  Politics, 
and  the  second  to  Religion,  stands  in  more  than  one  sense  »m  the 
confines  of  two  worlds,  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic,  the  Ancient 


*  Inst,  i  1 7. 

*  W-  Runsay  in  Smith's  />/>/.  Bio^r.  s.v. 

■  Cp.  Ebcrt,  i  500',  and  Nonlen's  Kunsfprota,  p.  663 — 5; 
Ctissidorr  canservufcur  dei  livres  Je  rantii/utW,  1S41. 

*  Ebcrti  i  486^*  einen  Januskopf  biifiet  dUsa  DioskHrenpaarx 
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and  the  Modern.     It  has  even  been  observed  that  the  very  word 
modernui  is  first  used  with  any  frequency  by  Cassiodorus'. 

Apart  from  the  Instihttiones  he  does  not  appear  to  have  drawn 
up  any  written  Rule  for  the  guidance  of  his  monks,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  the  fortunes  of  his  monastery  after  the  death  of  the 
founder.  He  recommends  his  monks  to  read  the  Institutes  of 
Cassian,  the  founder  of  Western  Monasticism ;  while  he  warns 
them  against  that  writer's  views  on  free  will*.  Of  Benedict  and 
the  Benedictine  Rule  we  have  no  mention  in  his  extant  wrirings. 
His  precepts  are  indeed  consistent  with  thai  Rule,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  were  suggested  by  it.  He  is  first 
claimed  as  a  Benedictine  by  Trithemius  (d.  15 16)',  but  the 
silence  of  Cassiodorus  is  considered  by  Baronius*  to  be  a  suffident 
reason  for  rejecting  this  claim,  and  Baronius  is  not  really  refuted 
by  Garet  in  his  lengthy  dissertation  on  this  subject  (i679)\  The 
Benedictine  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino  was  founded  in  529, 
more  than  ten  years  before  that  of  Cassiodorus  on  the  bay  of 
Squillacc :  but  it  was  the  latter  which  set  the  first  example  of  that 
devotion  to  literary  labour  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
highest  distinctions  of  the  Benedictine  order*. 

Benedict,  who  belonged  to  the  same  Anician  gens  as  Boethius, 
was  bom  at  Nursia,  north  of  the  old  Sabine  region, 
in  480,  the  year  (either  actually  or  approximately) 
of  the  birth  of  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus.  Among  those  whom 
he  gathered  round  him,  when,  eUipecih  litterarttm  studm'^  he  had 


Benedict 


'  Hodgkin.  pp.  I— 1.  Cp.  Far.  iv  45  (Symmachus)  anliquonini  diligrntis- 
simufc  imitatoi,  modcmorum  nobilissimu^  institutnr;  iii  5,  ^^,  movlcrnui  sacculis 
inoribus  ornabatur  anii<iuis;  1j,  1 ;  51.  4;  viii  14,  1;  35.  1 ;  xi  r.  19.  The  word 
i&  found  in  CassiodoruAs  .slightly  older  contemporary,  Ennodiim,  Ixtii  54  a. 
139  H,  and  in  a  diploma  of  499  (WolfHin.  ftkein.  Mus.  xxxvii  92). 

*  Intf.  i  49.  '  De  viris  $7/ttstrtduj  ord.  Stn,  i  c.  d  and  iii  c.  7. 

*  AttnaUx^  ad  ann.  494  (no.  77).  •  Migne,  Ixix  483—496. 

*  Cassiodori  Opera  in  Migne,  Ixix,  Ixx;  Variae,  ed.  Momtnsen  (in  Moh, 
Hist,  G*rm,\  1H94;  Hury'.s  Gibbon,  iv  i»o  f,  511;  Ilodgkin's  Italy  and  ktr 
Im-adtrSy  1HS5,  iii  J74-7,  310 — 338,  and  Letters  of  Cauiodoms,  1886,  with 
the  literature  there  quoted,  csp.  A.  Kranz,  M.  Aur.  CassioJarus  SfHo^tfr,  pp. 


137.  1873 
PP-  i55 


and   K.  W.  Church,  in  CA.  Quarterly^ 


Roger, 


— 104):  alM>  V.  Mortet,  in  Kevue  de  PhihUgie^  1 

I75-I87- 
regorii  Diahgiy  ii  inii. 


880  (yViVf.  Essays,   1888, 
900,  1903  (1904);  and 
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fled  from  the  delights  and  the  dangers  of  Rome  to  the  solitudes 
near  Subiaco,  was  the  young  Roman  noble,  Maurus,  afterwards 
known  as  St  Maur.  After  a  time  he  went  some  50  miles  south- 
ward to  Monte  Cassino,  where  a  temple  of  Apollo  was  still 
standing  with  a  sacred  grove  which  was  a  centre  of  superstition 
among  the  surrounding  peasants.  The  people  were  persuaded  to 
destroy  the  altar  and  burn  the  grove*;  and  higher  up  the  hill 
the  last  stronghold  of  paganism  was  superseded  in  539  by  a 
monastery,  which,  notwithstanding  many  changes,  still  looks 
down  from  a  height  of  more  than  1700  feet  on  a  wild  mountain 
district  to  the  north,  on  the  rocky  summits  of  the  Abruzzi  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  west  and  south  on  the  long  reaches  of  the  silent 
stream  that  winds  through  the  broad  valley  of  the  Ciarigliano, — 
the  rurdt  quai  Liris  quieta  mordet  aqua  iaaturnus  atnnis.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  hill  were  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and 
hard  by  was  the  site  of  the  villa  of  *that  pagan  Benedictine*', 
Varro.  The  three  virtues  inculcated  in  the  Benedictine  discipline 
were  silence  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  and  humility  and  obedience  ; 
the  three  occupations  of  life  which  were  enjoined,  the  worship  of 
God,  reading,  and  manual  labour.  Chapter  48  of  the  '  Rule  of 
St  Benedict'  after  declaring  that  'idleness^  the  enemy  of  the 
soul',  prescribes  manual  labour,  combined  with  the  setting  apart 
of  certain  hours  (nearly  two  hours  before  noon  in  summer,  and 
until  8  or  9  a.m.  in  other  parts  of  the  year)  for  sacred  readings 
Itciio  divina.  During  Lent  each  of  the  monks  is  to  receive  a 
book  from  the  library  and  to  read  it  straight  through.  One  of 
the  monks  is  also  chosen  in  each  week  to  read  aloud  to  the 
rest  during  their  meals'.  No  one  is  Co  presume  to  have  either 
a  liook  or  tablets,  or  even  a  pen  (graffiutti)  of  his  own*.  Thus 
the  learned  labours  of  the  Benedictines  were  no  part  of  the 
original  requirements  laid  down  by  the  founder  of  their  order. 


'  Gregorii  DuUogi,  ii  8;  cp.  Dante,  Paradiso^  xxii,  37 — 45. 

'  Montalembert.  Afonkse/tht  fVrsf,  i  434,  ed.  1896. 

»  c  38. 

•  c-  33.  fltneJicti  A*^^i/a  Afonachorum,  ed.  Wolfflin,  1895;  and  in  hU 
article  in  Archiv,  ix  (1H96)  493;  Traube's  Ttxtgesihichte^  1898.  Cp.  HalUm'a 
Lit.  of  Europe,  \  4;  Hamack's  Afottehtum,  4a*;  Nordcn,  p.  665,  note;  Urtiu- 
macher.  Du  Btde%*iw%g Bmedikts  von  Nttrsia\   Roger,  171-5. 
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Before  the  death  of  the  founder  (r.  54a),  his  faithful  disciple> 
Maurus,  had  crossed  the  Alps ;  had  been  welcomed  at  Ork^ns ; 
and  at  Glanfeuil  on  the  Loire,  near  Angers,  had  founded  the 
first  Benedictine  monastery  in  France^  on  the  site  after^^'ards 
known  as  Si  Maur-sur-l^ire'.  The  name  of  St  Maur  still 
survives  in  the  English  surname  of  Seymour ;  and  it  is  associated 
for  ever  with  the  learned  labours  of  the  French  Benedictines  of 
the  *  Congregation  of  St  Maur',  whose  headqunrttrs  from  1630  to 
the  French  Kevolution  were  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Prtfs 
in  the  south  of  Paris*. 

It  is  said  that,  late  in  life,  Benedict  foresaw  that  the  lofty 
buildings  of  Monte  Cassino  would  fall  in  ruins  before  the  ravages 
of  the  spoiler^,  a  foreboding  fulfilled  by  the  Lombards  in  583,  and 
the  Saracens  in  857.  Towards  the  end  of  542  he  was  visited  by 
Tolila,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  came  not  to  destroy  the  fabric  but 
to  consult  its  founder,  and  departed  impressed  with  the  lessons  of 
humanity  which  he  had  learnt  from  Benedict*.  It  is  also  said 
that  the  closing  years  of  the  founder's  life  were  brightened  with  a 
vision  of  the  splendid  future  which  awaited  his  Order.  Such  at 
least  was  the  interpretation  which  tradition  assigned  to  the  story 
of  his  once  seeing  the  darkness  of  the  dawn  suddenly  dispelled 
by  a  light  more  dazzling  than  that  of  day*.  The  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  our  immediate  subject,  will 
attract  our  attention  at  later  points  in  this  work. 

The  last  of  the  grammarians  from  whom  (assiodorus  compiled 
his  treatise  Dc  Orthographia  was  Priscian,  qui 
Hostro  tempore  ConsiantmopoH  doctor  fuit^.  Almost 
all  that  is  further  known  of  his  date  is  that  he  composed  (about 
512)  a  poetic  panegyric  on  Anastasius,  emperor  of  the  East  from 
491  to  518' ;  and  that  a  transcript  of  his  great  work  on  grammar 
was   completed  at   Constantinople   by   one   of   his    pupils,    the 
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'  Mabillon's  Aeta  Samtarum  OrJims  S,  BeMft/itti,  i  5yo. 

■  Plans  showing  site  of  library  in  J.  W.  C\taV\  Cart  0/ Be<t^^  pp.  115  f. 

■  tjtegorii  IhaUjii,  ii  17  (with  Prcfftcc  of  \fahillon,  /.r.). 

*  ih.  ii  15;  Mrs  jamcMMi'^  Momtstic  On/frs^  \  7 — 13,  and  Milnian's  Lat. 
Christianity,  ii  80 — 96.     Cp.  Hodgkin's  Italy  and  her  /nTodtrs,  iv  46? — 498. 

*  Gregorii  Diahs'*  u  34!  Montalenilwrl,  /j-.,  i  435  f. 

*  c.  la.  '  Bahrens,  /W/.  /.at.  Min.  v  tft^. 
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calligrapher  Theodorus,  in  526-7'.     Three  of  his  minor  works, 
(i)  on  numerals,  weights,  and  measures,  (2)  on  the  metres  of 

Terence,  and  (3)  some  rhetorical  exercises,  are  almost  entirely 
derived  from  Greek  originals.  They  were  dedicated  to  Sym- 
machus  (possibly  the  consul  of  485),  who  was  known  to  the 
author  by  his  higli  repute  before  he  met  him  (probably  on  some 
occasion,  otherwise  unknown,  when  Symmachus  visited  Constan- 
tinople). Priscian  ^'as  a  native  of  Caesarea  in  Mauretania,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  lived  in  Rome.  His  Grammar  is 
divided  into  xviii  books;  i — xvi  on  Accidence;  xvii  and  xvm 
on  Syntax.  In  the  dedication  he  states  that  he  proposes  to 
translate  from  the  (ireek  of  ApoUonius  (l)yscolus)  and  Herodian  ; 
bat  that  his  work  would  be  of  small  extent  compared  with  the 
spatiosa  volumina  of  the  former  and  the  peiagus  of  the  latter.  He- 
follows  ApoUonius  very  closely,  as  may  be  seen  from  those 
portions  of  his  work  in  which  the  corresponding  books  of 
ApoUonius  are  almost  completely  preserved,  viz.  the  parts  on  the 
Pronoun,  Adverb,  and  Conjunction,  and  on  Syntax.  Most  of 
Priscian's  Latin  learning  comes  from  Flavius  Caper ;  much  is  also 
due  to  Charisius,  Diomedes,  Donaius  (with  Servius  on  Donatus), 
and  Probus ;  and  to  an  earlier  list  of  grammatical  examples  from 
Cicero.  The  work  is  remarkably  rich  in  quotations  from  Cicero 
and  Sallust ;  also  from  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  Persius,  Statius  and  Juvenal.  There  are  fewer  from  Cato, 
and  from  Accius,  Ennius  and  Lucretius ;  very  few  from  Catullus 
and  Propertius,  Caesar,  and  the  elder  Pliny  ;  and  none  from 
Tibullus  or  Tacitus.  The  Oreek  examples  are  mainly  from 
Homer,  Plato,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes.  His  own  style  is 
very  prolix,  and  he  seems  to  have  little  consciousness  of  the 
importance  of  the  order  of  words  in  Latin  prose.  His  fame  in 
after  times  was  great.  His  pupil,  Euiyches,  calls  him  'Romanae 
lumen  facundiae'  and  'communis. ..hominum  praeceptor'.  A  ms 
of  Priscian  had  reached  England  in  the  life  of  Aldhelm  (d.  709). 
He  is  quoted  by  Bede,  and  is  described  as  '  Latinae  eloquentiae 


^  ...Kiipsi  artem  PriscUni  eioqucntissimi  grammatici  doctoris  mci  manu 
in  urtw  K*tma  [v.L  Roni.ina)  C'on.sUnliiiopoIi...OIyl)iio  v.  c.  consulc,  i,i. 
ivortio  Olybrio.  cons.  516-7  (Jahn,  SacAs.  Htricktey  t8ji,  p.  354). 
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decus '  by  Alcuin,  who  mentions  his  name  in  the  list  of  the 
library  at  York.  He  is  copied  in  a  grammatical  treatise  by 
Alcuin's  pupil,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  minutely  studied  by  the 
laiter's  pupil,  Servatus  Lupus  (d.  862).  His  grammar  was  one  of 
the  great  text-books  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  is  accordingly  still 
represented  by  more  than  1000  Mss.  Early  in  the  Renaissance, 
in  a  poem  on  the  reported  death  of  Petrarch,  Priscian  appears  as 
the  forernost  representative  of  (irammar  {1343)'  i  and,  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  either  Priscian  or  Donatus 
whose  portrait  was  placed  beneath  the  personification  of  Grammar 
among  the  Seven  Earthly  Sciences  in  the  chapter-house  (after- 
wards called  the  Spanish  chapel)  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Horence,  while  among  the  representatives  of  the  Seven  Heavenly 
Sciences,  the  central  figure  has  sometimes  been  identified  as 
Boethius  {t.   1355). 

It  was  only  two  years  after  Boethius  was  consul  in  Rome 
(510)  that  Priscian  eulogised  an  emperor  of  the  East  in  Con- 
stantinople (512).  Between  these  dates  is  the  death  of  Clovis 
(511),  for  whom  Boethius  had  some  seven  or  eight  years  previously 
selected  a  skilled  harper  at  the  request  of  Theodoric's  minister, 
Cassiodorus.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Boethius  (524)  falls 
the  death  of  Theodore  (526),  and  within  a  year  of  that  event  the 
copy  of  Priscian's  Grammar,  from  which  all  our  extant  Mss  are 
ultimately  descended,  was  being  transcribed  in  Constantinople. 
The  close  of  the  Roman  age  is  marked  by  the  death  of  Boethius  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  great  work  of  Priscian  was  copied  by  his 
pupil,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Constantinople,  foreshadows  the 
beginning  of  the  Byzantine  age  of  scholarship.  Two  years  after 
the  archetype  of  Priscian  had  been  transcribed,  the  Schools  of 
Athens  were  closed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
probably  at  the  very  time  when  in  the  West  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino  was  rising  above  the  ruins  of  the  altar  of  Apollo. 
As  we  pass  in  fancy  from  the  ruins  of  Apollo's  altar  to  the 
Castle  Hill  that  looks  down  on  the  Vivarian  monastery  and  the 

*  Antonio  Bcccaria,  Grammatka  rra  prima  in  questo  pianto  \  £  <oh  ifi 
Fristiano  (rriscian.  I  xxxi  Hertz). — Best  cd.  of  Priscian,  that  of  Hcri/.  (with 
minor  works  by  Keil),  1855-9.     Cp.  Teuffel,  %  481 ;   and  Jeep's  RtdttktiU^ 
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bay  of  Squiliace,  and  think  of  Cassiodorus  spending  the  last 
thirty-three  years  of  his  life  among  his  monks,  training  them  to 
become  careful  copyists,  and  closing  the  latest  work  of  his  long 
life  by  making  extracts  for  their  benefit  from  the  pages  of  Priscian, 
we  fee!  that  we  have  left  the  Roman  age  behind  us,  and  that  we 
are  already  standing  within  the  confines  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


1T301VCU  dci  ^fenr3rperv4fsi 


From  the  Biblical  Commentary  of  Monte  Cassino 
written  before  569  B.c. 

(E.  M.  Thompson's  I^iiaeografihy„  p.  201.) 
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T7fv  BiKaiav  Ti^ijVy  yy  koI  irporepoj'  c7^t,  kaXioc  a7roXa/3<t»'*...atTta  5* 
o(/iat  Kttt  dp)(yj  T»;?  To(yavrrj<;  /icrajSoX^s  iyivrro  tj  itovtuii'  Kparovfra 

DiONYSius  Halicarnassknsis,  De  Oratoribus  Autiquis^  c.  2 — 3. 

17/Acts  ov  irpos  ra.  ^njfAapnj^tva  a<^op<u/u€K,  aXXa  irpoc  ra  ^otifixo* 
rara   rtov  apytutov. 

Phrynichus,  Eciogae  Dedkatio. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

GREEK  LITERARY  CRITICISM   IN  THE   FIRST  CENTURY 
OF  THE   EMPIRE. 


Dionysiui  of 

Halicarnassua 


In  the  Augustan  age  Rome  was  in  a  preeminent  degree  a 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  leading  representatives  of  Clreek 
literature.  It  was  visited  by  Strabo  about  20  b.c,  forty  years 
before  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Geography  with  its 
frequent  citations  from  the  older  Greek  literature,  beginning  with 
Homer,  and  from  writers  in  the  Alexandrian  age,  such  as  Era- 
tosthenes and  Hipparchus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Apollodorus. 
Ten  years  earlier  is  the  approximate  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
History  of  Oiodorus,  partly  founded  on  researches  in  the  libraries 
of  Rome.  It  is  also  the  date  of  the  arrival  in  Rome  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  who  lived  in  Rome  for  at  least 
2  2  years,  from  30  to  8  B.c,  He  had  learnt  Latin,  and 
had  become  familiar  with  Latin  literature,  before 
producing  in  the  latter  year  his  extant  work  on  Early  Roman 
History'.  We  are  here,  however,  concerned  with  his  rhetorical 
writings  alone.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  that  the  struggle 
between  Atticism  and  Asianism,  which  had  continued  from  the 
days  of  t)emosthenes  to  those  of  Cicero,  was  to  all  appearance 
decided  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  and  Dionysius  ascribes  the  victory 
of  Atticism  to  the  commanding  influence  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  critical  as  well  as  practical  instincts  of  her 
statesmen*.  The  writings  of  Dionysius  contributed  much  towards 
the  revival  and  the  maintenance  of  a  true  standard  of  Attic  prose. 
The  exact  date  of  their  production  is  unknown ;  but  the  author's 

*  On  the  study  of  Latin  among  the  Greeks,  cp.  Eggcr,  Mhtioires  He 
thiitoire  andenttf  et  (k  la  philohgie,  359 — 376,  and  Gudeman,  in  Froc,  Amer. 
Phii.  Axwc.  XXI  (1890)  vii— X. 

•  De  Oratoribus  Antiquis^  2—3 ;  see  p.  377, 
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own   references   to   certain   of  his   works  as   already   publish^ 
occasionally  supply  data  for  an  approximate  chronological  on 
which  will  here  be  followed  in  a  brief  notice  of  each  : — 


is 


(i)     Th£  First  Lztier  to  Ammaeus.     The  aim  of  this  short  treatise 

refute  the  opinitin  of  an  unknuwn  Pcripateltc,  that  Detnosthenes  owed 
success  as  nn  orator  to  ilic  precepts  laiil  down  in  the  Rketoru  of  AriiliHle. 
Uionysius  shows  tliat  twelve  iinporlani  speeches  of  Dernosthenes  were  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  Olynlhian  war  (34KU.C.)  mentioned  in  the  Third  Book 
the  khttorit\  and  twelve  others  between  the  Olyiithian  war  and  339  B.c^ 
before  the  completion  of  the  Rhetoric,  which  he  would  even  auign  to  a 
date  than  the  De  Corona  (330  B.C.).  I"  connexion  with  ihc  Olynlhian  w; 
quotes  several  important  pa&sago  from  Philochonis.  He  also  supplier  us 
a  partial  chronology  of  the  life  of  Aristutle,  and  of  the  speeches  of  Demastt 
but  he  includes  among  the  Utter  the  Speech  on  ffalonntsus^  Ihc  Fourth  Pkiiil 
and  the  Spftth  in  reply  to  tht  iMttr  of  Pkilip\  and  his  order  of  the  Qlymiki 
(II.  Ill,  I)  is  open  to  very  grave  dispute.  He  justly  observes  thai  Gt 
rhcluric  is  indebted  not  to  the  Peripatetic  school  alone,  but  also  to  onitois 
as  Aniipbon,  Isocrates,  Isueus,  Demosthenes,  Acschines,  Lycurgus  and  Hy| 
eides;  to  Thrasymachus  and  Thcodorus;  to  Alcidamas  {the  pupil  of  Got 
to  Thcodectcs  and  other  disciples  of  Isocrates;  and  to  Anaximencs. 
contemporary  of  Philip  and  Alexander'.  This  ts  the  only  extant  work 
Dionysius  which  deaU  solely  with  a  question  of  literary  history  u  ooni 
with  literary  criticism, 

(a)     The  treatise  On  the  ArrangtHttnt  of  Words  (xfpl  <rvw9i<sfia^  iitcfiAr 
D4  Compcsittem  Vtrborum\^  dedicated  to  the  writer's  pupils  Kufus  Mclitios,! 
a  more  extensive  and  a  malurer  work.      It  begins  by  distinguishing  beli 
thoughts  and  words,  between  'the  sphere  uf  subjecl'matler *  (6  ^pvf\iA 
riwot)  and  *  the  sphere  of  expreiision'  (6  XtmriKhK  tAwot).      This  last  incll 
ckoiu  of  words,  and  arrangement  of  words,  but  the  latter  alone  is  here  ti 
Then  follows  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  'porta  of  speech'.     N< 
verbs  and  connecting-particles  {<svvhto y^w)  were  recognised  by  'Theodecteii 
Aristotle'.     The  article  {.^pOpw)  was   added    by    the    Stoic*.     Later  writ 
successively  separated  the  adjective  (t6  r^o(rTr>opu6i')  and  the  pronoun  |w 
fvytUo)  from  llie  n<mn ;  the  adverb  (fri/i/nj^a)  from  the  verb;  the  prcpositli 
{irpliBtaiis   from   the   connecting-particle;    the   participle   Oierojc^)  from 
adjective,  ajid  so  011.     'Hie  proper  combination  of  these  parts  of  speech 
a  lcw^ac  and  the  proper  combination  of  xwXa  makes  a  'period'  K-  i)- 
art  of  arrangeniL'm  in  verse  and  prose  is  next  illustrated  (c.  3^  from  Homer  (< 
xvi   I  —  i6j  and   Herodotus  (i  8 — to),   and  shorter  passages  in  both  are 
written  to  show  the  superiority  of  their  original  form.      Among  thoiie  who 
neglected  the  art.  were  Polybius,  Hegesias  and  Chrystppus  (c.  4).     At  a 
point,  the  due  arrangement  of  words  and  clauses,  and  figures  of  thought, 
discussed  (c  6 — 9).     Beauty  (or  'nobility*)  of  style  (rd  xaX^)  is  exemplified 
1  Ad  Amm\aeum^  i  %  {W,  Rhys  Roberta,  p.  41). 
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And  Anliphon;  charm  uf  style  (^  ij3or^)  by  Clcsias  aod  Xcnophon; 
h  by  Herodotus  (c.  lo),  fut  whom  hu  countryman,  the  Ualicarnassian 
V  an  imbuunded  admiration.  These  results  are  mainly  attained  by 
'melody,  ihythm.  variety,  and  propriety  {to  wpitror).  In  cuniiexion 
ady  we  have  an  e.xamioation  of  a  few  lines  of  the  Orestes  (c.  1 1 ).  But, 
pof  all  these  means,  much  inu<4  depend  on  tact  («a4/>6i),  and  no  manual 
Id  been  hitherto  mapped  out  by  any  rhetorician  or  philosopher  (c.  11)'. 
'(at  an  element  of  'melody')  is  next  illustrateil  by  the  sounds  of  the 
the  alphabet,  here  divided  into  vowels  (^ufnc'Ta,  ^tiM-ail  and  con- 
^^6^^) ;  und  the  latter  into  semivowels  (-^/i^^wt^a)  and  mutes  (df^u'i'a). 
|»cU  are  more  euphonioiu  than  short  vowels.  The  descending  order 
toy  15  for  the  vowcI^s  a,  17,  w,  i/,  1,  o,  <;  and  for  the  semivowels,  X 
Bit  ^  and  p,  and  Iaj»dy  i,  which  is  denounced  u  a  disagreeable  letter. 
motca ore  next  classifietl  firstly  as  ^iXd  {Unuet)  x,  r,  r;  Swr^a  [iu/>imftu) 
pad  fU^a  {meJine)  7,  fi,  6\  and  secondly  as  gutturals  (r,  x^  l)t  labials 
and  dentals  |r,  0,  S);  and  in  the  former  classification  the  aspirates  are 
as  superior  to  the  nietitat,  and  the  medioi  to  the  tenm-j  (c.  14).  The 
^uced  by  apt  combination  of  letters  and  syllables  is  happily  illustrated 
)f  Homer's  iiC6vtt  ^iMOiv  {//.  xvii  365)  and  x^P'^  ^\a^6uy  {Ot/.  ix 
brihcr,  the  jrnsr  of  the  word  must  be  suggested  by  the  seuttJ,  as  in 
descriptions  ol  the  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  rush  of  arrows,  and  the 
;of  oravct  on  the  shore.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noticed  that  aptitude 
llioa,  and  for  invention  of  names,  is  a  natural  instinct ;  and  Plato  is 
bd  OS  having  been  the  first  to  discuss  etymology,  in  the  Cratylui  and 
ie.  '7>ar  diction*  (he  continue-i)  'must  necessarily  be  beautiful  in 
lerr  arc  beautiful  words;  and  beautiful  words  ore  causeil  by  beautiful 
land  letters"'*.  Then  follow  further  dlustraiionsfrom  Homer,  the  'poet 
luiy  voices'  (0  iroXt>^uii'6TaTot  awdprav  rCav  Toi^rwr),  whether  he  is 
Ig  the  grace  of  I'cnelope,  the  growth  of  the  palm-tree,  the  beauty 
lii,  the  ugliness  of  Gorgo,  the  meeting  of  the  mountain- torrents,  the 
bet«reen  AdiiUcs  and  the  Scamandei,  or  the  fate  of  the  comrades  of 
II  m  the  den  of  l*olyphemus.  lieauty  of  language  had  been  dclined  by 
IMtts  as  depending  on  the  beauty  of  individual  words :  but  much  may 
Bd  by  skilful  combinations  of  <>ound.  In  the  Catalogue  uf  the  ships 
$ei)  even  the  uncouth  names  of  Hoeotiitn  towns  had  l^een  invested 
hj  the  skill  of  Homer  (c.  i6)<  The  various  metricut  feet  are  next 
distinguished  {c.  ry);  and  metrical  cflTects  illustrated  from 
style,  hxxzti  as  Homer,  Thucj-dides,  I'lnto  and  Uemo^ithenes,  as  con- 
pith  the  Asiatic  orator,  Hegoias  (c.  18).  In  the  sequel,  the  charm  of 
I  exemplthcii  by  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  and  I'mdar,  and  by  the 
f  IlcrodolUA.  Plato  and  Demosthenes  (c.  ig);  apt  propriety  hy  Homer's 
jbacriplion  of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  where  the  sound  is  an  echo  to  the 
St  593-**^  The  three  ^porJai,  or  nn"«des  of  com)x>sition,  are  next 
bed  as  (1)  ihc  *  austere'  (ai>jri}^  d/sMO'^a  or  cvvQfVix)*  reprcseoietl  by 
Rhfs  Roberts,  p.  46  n.  '  Cp.  Sainlsbury,  i  130. 
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own  references  to  certain  of  his  works  as  already  published 
occasionally  supply  data  for  an  approximate  chronological  order, 
which  will  here  be  followed  in  a  brief  notice  of  each : — 

(()  The  First  iMttr  to  Ammaetts.  The  aim  of  this  short  treatise  U  to 
refute  the  opinion  of  an  unknown  Peripalclic,  that  Dcmuslhenes  owed  his 
success  as  an  orator  to  the  precepts  laid  clown  in  ihc  J^httaric  of  Aristotle. 
Dionysius  shows  that  twelve  iuiporlaiii  speeches  of  Demosthenes  were  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  Olynlhian  war  (348  B.C.)  mcnUuned  in  the  Third  Book  of 
the  /Cft€tori(\  and  twelve  other*  between  the  Olynthian  war  and  33^  B.C.,  »./. 
before  the  completion  of  the  Hhrtone^  which  be  would  even  assign  to  a  later 
date  than  the  Dc  Corona  (530 B.C.).  In  connexion  with  the  Olynthian  war  he 
quotes  several  important  passages  from  Philochorus.  He  aKo  supplies  us  with 
a  partial  chronology  of  the  life  of  Arislutle,  and  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes ; 
but  he  includes  among  the  latter  the  Speech  on  Halonnesm^  the  Fourth  Philippic, 
and  the  Speech  in  reply  to  the  Letter  of  Phiiif\  and  hi-;  order  of  the  Olynthiaa 
(11.  Ill,  I)  is  open  to  very  grave  dispute.  He  justly  observes  thai  Greek 
rhetoric  is  indebted  not  to  the  Peripatetic  school  alone,  but  also  to  omtors  »uch 
as  Anliphon,  Isocrate^,  Isacus,  Demosthenes,  Acschines,  Lycurgus  and  Hyper- 
eides ;  to  Thrasymachus  and  Theodorus  :  to  Alcidamas  (the  pupil  of  Gorgias) : 
to  Thcodectea  and  other  disciple*  of  Isocrales;  and  to  Anaximenes,  the 
contemporary  of  Philip  and  Alexander'.  This  is  the  only  extant  work  of 
Dionysius  which  deals  solely  with  a  question  of  literary  history  as  contrasted 
with  literary  criticism* 

(j)  The  treatise  On  the  Arrangement  of  Words  (ircpf  trwdifftut  i)i'o>i4rwv, 
De  Compost/tone  Verborum),  dedicated  to  the  writer's  pupil,  Kufus  Melitius,  is 
a  more  extensive  and  a  mntuicr  work.  It  Ijegins  by  distinguishing  between 
thoughts  and  words,  between  'the  sphere  of  subject-matter*  (i  T/wyftaritfoi 
rirot)  and  '  the  sphere  of  expreviion  *  {h  \fKTui6%  rb-rot).  This  last  includes 
choice  of  words,  and  arr&Hgement  of  wonls,  but  the  latter  alone  is  here  treated. 
Thea  follow;,  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  '|)arls  of  si>ecch'.  Nouns, 
verbs  and  connecting-particles  ((TiVJJca/^ot)  were  recognised  by  'Theodectes  and 
Aristotle'.  The  article  {z.^pw)  was  ndded  by  the  Stoics.  Later  writers 
successively  separated  the  adjective  (r6  vptwiryo^c^r)  and  the  pronoun  (drrw- 
rv/Ua)  from  the  noun;  the  adverb  {iwipp^^ui.)  from  the  verb;  the  preposition 
{vpiSia\.i\  from  the  connecting- particle ;  the  participle  (>ieTox^)  from  the 
adjective,  and  so  on.  Tfie  proper  combination  of  these  parts  of  speech  makes 
a  MTuXor,  and  the  projx^r  combination  of  «u\a  makes  a  'i>criod'  (c.  1).  The 
art  01' arrangement  in  verse  and  prose  is  next  illustrated  (c.  3)  from  Honter  {Od, 
xvi  I  —  i6j  and  Herodotus  (i  H — lo),  and  shorter  passages  in  both  are  re- 
written to  show  the  superiority  of  their  original  fomi.  Among  those  who  had 
neglected  the  art,  were  Polybius  Hegesias  and  Chry>ippU5  (c.  4).  At  a  later 
point,  the  due  arrangement  of  words  and  clauses,  and  figures  of  thought,  are 
discussed  <c  6 — 9).     Beauty  < or  'nobility*)  of  style  (rAnAA»)  is  exemplified  by 

'  Ail  Ammaenm,  i  1  (W.  Rhys  Roberts,  p.  41). 
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Thucydtdes  and  Ant'iphon;  charm  uf  style  (^  ijdoi^)  t>y  Clesia<>  and  Xenophon; 
and  buth  by  Herudotus  (c.  io|,  fur  whum  his  countryman,  the  Halicamn&itian 
critic,  has  an  unbounded  admiration.  Thcrse  restilts  arc  mainly  attained  by 
means  of  melody,  rhythm,  variety,  and  propriety  (to  irpfwop).  In  connexion 
with  melody  we  have  an  examination  of  a  few  lines  of  the  Oreitts  (c.  1 1 ).  But^ 
in  ihe  use  of  all  these  means,  much  must  depend  on  tact  (kcu^),  and  nu  manual 
of  tact  had  been  hitherto  mappetl  out  hy  any  rhetorician  or  philosopher  (c.  ii]^ 
Euphony  (as  an  element  of  'melody')  is  next  illustraietl  by  the  <)Ounds  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  here  divided  into  vowels  {ipbt»i)tvTa^  <paural)  and  con- 
sonants {if/60oi)',  and  the  latter  into  semivowels  (^A^^ui^a)  and  mutes  (d^wra). 
I^ng  vowels  arc  more  euphonious  than  short  vowels.  iTic  descending  order 
of  euphuny  Is  for  the  vowels,  a,  ij,  u,  i*.  t,  o,  e;  and  for  the  semivowels,  X 
and  p,  next  fi  and  v,  and  lastly  i,  which  is  denounced  as  a  disagreeable  letter. 
The  nine  mutes  are  next  cla&silictl  firstly  as  ^iXd  (//M»rj)K,  r.  r;  iaff4a.  [aspiraicu] 
X*  0,  0:  and  fLico.  {meJim)  7,  /3,  2 ;  and  secondly  as  gutturals  (x,  ;(,  7),  labials 
(r,  0.  ^)  and  dentals  (r,  tf,  d) ;  and  in  the  former  classification  the  aspirates  are 
regarded  as  superior  tu  the  mtdtae,  and  the  nudiiu  to  the  Unues  (c.  14).  The 
eflcci  produced  by  apt  combination  of  letters  and  syllables  is  happily  illustrated 
(c.  15)  by  Homer's  i)t6>«j  po^ucif  {/I.  xvii  i6<;)  and  x*P*^  \irti\a<p6f,iv  {Ot/.  ix 
416).  Funher,  the  sft/sr  of  the  word  must  be  suggested  hy  the  sounds  as  in 
Homer's  descriptions  of  (he  scream  of  the  eagle,  the  rush  of  arrows,  and  the 
breaking  of  waves  on  the  shure.  In  this  connexion  it  is  noticed  that  aptitude 
for  imitation,  and  for  invention  of  names,  is  a  natural  instinct ;  and  f'lato  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  the  first  to  discuss  etymolt^y,  in  the  Cratylus  and 
elsewhere.  *That  diction'  (he  continuo)  'must  necessarily  Iw  beautiful  in 
which  there  arc  beautiful  wonls :  and  beauuful  words  are  causet)  by  beautiful 
fiiyllablcA  and  letters'*.  Then  follow  furlber  ithislralions  from  Homer,  the  'pocl 
of  the  many  voices*  (^  roXv0(iu>^rarof  dwdKrwr  rCtv  •wwnfrCivS,  whether  he  is 
describing  the  grace  of  F'enelope,  the  growth  of  the  palm*tree,  the  beauty 
of  Chloris,  the  ugliness  of  Gorgo,  the  meeting  of  the  roounLaiii-torrents,  the 
conflict  between  Achilles  and  the  Scamander,  or  the  fate  of  the  comrades  of 
Odysseus  in  the  den  of  Polyphemus.  Beauty  of  language  had  been  deBned  by 
'I'heophrastus  as  depending  un  the  beauty  uf  individual  words;  but  much  may 
be  attained  by  skilful  combinations  of  sound.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  ships 
(//.  ii  494 — 501)  even  t)ie  uncouth  names  of  liocotian  towns  had  been  invested 
with  ticauly  by  the  skill  of  Homer  (c.  16).  The  various  metrical  feci  are  next 
cnmneraled  and  disiinguii^hed  (c.  17);  and  inelriai]  effects  illustrated  from 
masters  of  style,  such  as  Homer,  Thucydidcs,  Plato  and  Hemusthenes,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Asiatic  orator,  Hegesias  (c  18).  In  the  sequel,  ilic  charm  of 
variety  is  excmpliHcd  by  the  metres  of  Stesichoriu  and  Pindar,  and  by  the 
periods  of  Herodotus,  Plato  and  Demosthenes  (c.  19) ;  apt  propriety  by  Homer's 
effective  description  of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  where  the  sound  is  an  cchci  to  the 
sense  (0</.  xi  593-H).  The  three  d/>Moi'ia(,  or  mr.des  of  com))osition.  are  next 
distinguished  as  (1)  the  'austere'  (at'xrrTj/xi  ap^iovJa  or  nOvbt^ix),  represented  by 
•  Rhys  Roberta,  p.  46  n.  *  Cp.  Saintsbury,  i  130. 
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Antimachus  And  Empedorles  in  epic  poetr}',  Pindar  in  lyric,  Aeschylus  in 
trofic;  Thucydides  in  history,  and  Antiphon  in  oratory  (c.  sa);  (2J  the  'smooth 
or  florid '  ( y\aifn*p<i,i.vffifpd),  by  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Anacrcon.Simonidcs.  Kuripidex, 
Ephoms  TheD}x>nipus  and  Isocrales  (c.  33):  and  (3)  the  'intcrniediate'  (kmp^), 
by  Homer,  Slr«)choruv  Alcacus,  Sophocles,  Herodolu!^,  Democrilus,  Plato, 
Aristotle  and  Demoi>ihene<t  (c.  14).  In  connexion  with  the  question  how  far  a 
composition  in  prose  may  resemble  a  l>eautifut  (Ntem,  ihc  brief  rule  in  Aristotle's 
Rfutorie  (iii  8,  3),  that  prose  must  have  rhythm  without  metre,  is  expandrd 
itilo  the  precept  that  pro!»c  should  be  metrical,  rhythmical  and  melodious 
without  actually  becoming  metre,  rhythm  or  poem.  This  precept  is  illutitrated 
by  passages  from  Dcmo&thenes;  and,  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  it  is 
incredible  that  &o  great  an  orator  could  have  spent  such  pains  on  these  minor 
matters,  the  critic  urge*  that  there  is  no  cause  (or  wonder,  if  one  who  surpassed 
all  his  prcdeceuors  in  oratorical  fame  i>hould,  in  fashioning  work.s  for  all  future 
ages  and  in  submitting  himself  to  the  inexomblc  te^t  of  Envy  and  of  Time, 
never  use  a  thought  or  a  wiird  at  random,  but  should  pay  no  small  regard  to 
the  order  of  his  thoughts  and  the  grace  of  his  Innguaj^e.  If  Isocrate*  *i>cnt  at 
least  ten  years  on  his  Panegyric,  and  (be  ^rsi  eight  words  of  Plato'f  Jitpuhiic 
were  found  on  the  author's  tablet  arranged  in  several  ditfenent  ways,  we  cannot 
wonder  if  Demosthenes  also  took  pains  to  attain  eu|>hony  and  harmony,  and 
to  avoid  employing  a  bingle  word,  or  a  single  thought,  which  he  had  not 
carefully  weighed'.  The  work  concludes  with  the  inquiry  how  far  jvoctry  can 
reficinblc  fine  pro<>e.  This  is  less  possible  in  heroic  and  iambic  than  in  lyric 
verse,  where  the  measures  are  more  free,  as  is  shown  in  Simonides*  famous 
Ode  OH  Datuu,  which  (like  Pindar's  dithyramb  in  c.  33,  and  Sappho's  OJe 
to  Aphroiitte  in  c.  13)  is  here  fortunately  transcribed  and  thus  traiismitte<l  to 
posterity. 

(3)  Oh  the  Andtnt  Orators  (rcpl  r^  i^py^nim*  ^rh^^av  vrofunffiarurftoi). 
This  treatise  was  originally  in  two  pans,  comprising  (1^  three  earlier  orators, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  (8)  three  later  orators,  Demosthenes,  Hypereides, 
Aeschines,  the  first  three  l>eing  distinguished  as  having  invented  eloquence,  and 
the  second  three  as  having  brought  it  to  perfection.  (1)  alone  is  extant ;  the 
account  of  Demosthenes  in  (2)  may  possibly  survive  in  an  expanded  form  in  the 
special  treatise  on  that  orator  (No.  4).  Here  the  critic  aims  at  establishing  a 
standard  for  Greek  prose,  not  in  oratory  alone,  but  in  every  variety  of  compo- 
sition. Hence  he  treats  the  orators  less  as  individual  writers  than  as  ty]ies. 
In  the  Essays  on  Lysios,  Isocrates  and  Isaeus,  he  gives  a  life  of  each  followed 
by  a  critique  on  his  style,  and  a  series  of  illustralive  extracts  from  his  works. 
The  style  of  Ly^ias  is  praised  for  purity  of  diction,  moderation  in  the  use  of 
metaphor,  clearness,  conciseness,  terseness,  vividness,  truth  to  character, 
perfect  appropriateness,  winning  persuasiveness  and  inimitable  charm  (c.  13); 
Isocrates  is  commended  for  his  patriotic  spirit,  as  well  as  f<ir  a  smoothness  and 
amplitude  of  style,  which  is  marred  however  by  a  certain  tamcness  and  pro- 

^  Tliis  celebrated  passage,  with  its  context,  is  translated  in  Jebb's  AUir 
OratorSt  1  Ixxvi  f. 
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lixity;  Isaeas,  who  is  less  natural  and  more  cibirusivcly  clever  than  Lysias,  is 
extolled  as  che  source  uf  (he  oraiurical  power  of  Demosihcne^.  The  three 
oratorb  are  contrasted  in  several  happy  phnses :  t.g.  *  1  socraies  strives  to  attain 
the  charm  which,  wiih  Lysias,  is  a  gift  uf  nature'  {/uitrr.  3).  Lysios  is  so 
natural  that  'even  if  he  states  what  \%fahe^  you  believe  him';  Isaeus  so  clever 
that  *cven  if  he  is  telling  the  truths  you  suspect  him'  {is.  3).  Lysi&s  'does  not 
arotLse  his  audience,  as  Isocnitcs  or  Dcmoiithcnes*  {Lys,  18). — Dionysius  detils 
with  Demosthenes  and  Ueinarchus  in  later  works  (Nos.  4  and  6),  but  on  a 
diflfcrenl  scale  and  with  a  diflcrcnt  aim. 

{4)  On  the  Eloifutnce  of  Demosthettes.  The  ori^ital  title  and  the  beginning 
are  lost ;  the  current  tiLk-s,  re^  rni  Xevriir^f  ^r)tu>a64»ov%  5€ivAnrro$  and  De 
admiranda  z'i  dicendi  in  Demosthene^  come  from  Sylburg's  cd.,  i>;86.  At  the 
end  the  author  promises  a  treatise  ntpi  r^  irpa7/iari«^s  aiJrou  dcu'^r^rof, 
which  is  nut  extant.  The  pmcnt  work,  even  in  its  niutihitcd  Form,  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  criticism*.  Demosthenes  is  here  de?.cribed  as 
having  fonned  his  style  on  a  happy  combination  of  all  thai  was  best  in  the 
three  typical  varieties  of  diction,  (t)  the  elnmted  itnd  elahorate  (V$i»,  i^^XiJ, 
wt^rrri,  ^(i}XXa7M^i>t7),  represented  by  Thucydides;  (a)  the  smooth  and  plain 
yktr^  jrcUd^\i^i},  by  Lysias;  (3)  the  mixed  and  (omfHnite  (M^f^T)  ^ai  ffi/i^frot), 
by  Lsocrates  (c.  1 — 3,  33,  34,  36).  The  distinction  between  these  three  types 
i*  probably  due  to  Theophrastus  (c.  3)-  In  ihc  latter  jxirt  of  the  treatise  the 
three  modts  0/  composition  (as  contrasted  with  the  three  imrieties  of  diction  above 
mentioned)  are  (as  in  De  Comp.  32  —  14!  carefully  discriminnle<l,  (i)  the  aasUre^ 
represented  by  Aeschylus,  Findar  and  Thucydides;  (a)  the  smooths  by  Hesiod, 
Sappho,  Anacrcon  and  Isocratcs;  and  (3)  the  mixed,  by  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Plato  and  Demosthenes  {c.  36—43)'.  Demosthenes,  in  all  his  multiform 
variety,  iscompared  to  the  fabled  Proteus  (c.  8).  His  speeches  are  remarkable 
for  their  effect  on  the  emotions,  which  may  slill  be  felt  even  by  the  reader. 
'When  I  am  reading  any  of  the  speeches  of  Is'.Krrates,  I  become  sober  and 
calm...,  but.  when  1  take  up  one  of  those  of  DemoAthenes,  I  am  roused  to 
enthusiasm,  and  driven  hither  and  thither...,  and  1  share  in  all  the  emotions 
that  sway  the  mind  of  man'  (c.  11). 

(5)  The  Letter  to  Gnarus  f*ompeius  (possibly  a  Greek  frcedman  of  Pompey) 
is  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  writer's  criticisms  on 
Plato.  Dionysiu-'i  protests  that  he  has  really  fallen  under  the  spell  of  Plato's 
marvellous  powers  of  expression,  and  adds  that,  although  he  happens  ti>  prefer 
Demosthenes  to  Plato  and  Isocratcs,  he  docs  no  wrong  to  cither  of  the  latter 
(c.  i)>  He  quotes  from  his  Aneient  Oraiors  a  passage  on  Cbtu  describing  him 
as  combining  the  elernUed  slyXc  with  the  plain^  and  as  being  less  succcsitful  in 
the  former,  whereas  the  plain  style  in  Plato  is  'mellowed  by  the  tinge  of 
antiquity',  it  'remains  radiant  in  l>cttuty',  and  is  'like  a  balmy  tircc^c  blowing 
from  meadows  of  {surpassing  fragrance'.  He  cites  examples  of  both  uf  these 
styles  from  the  Phuedrus^  adding  that,  whereas,  in  Plalo,  'elevation  of  style 
bumetimes  lapses  into  emptineas  and  dreariness',  this  is  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
>  Bla&ii,  Gr,  Bereds.^  p.  180.  *  Cp.  supra.^  p.  181  f. 
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the  case  in  Detnosthenea  (c  t).  He  bos  also  been  asked  for  his  views  on 
Herodotus  biu)  Xenophon.  In  reply  he  quotes,  from  ihe  Second  Book  of  his 
loftt  treatise  On  Imitation  (rtfl  mtiiiatui),  a  long  passage  on  these  historians, 
and  also  on  Thucydidcs.  PhiUstus  and  Theopompus.  This  is  almost  all  that 
survives  of  the  treatise  in  question.  The  First  Hook  (Dionysius  tells  us)  was 
on  the  general  n.ilurc  uf  Imitation  (not  as  a  principle  underlying  all  the  fine 
arts  ^ut  as  a  process  of  copying  existing  models  of  style);  the  Secoml,  on  the 
authors  who  ought  to  be  imitated;  the  Third  (not  then  tinishe<l),  on  the  proper 
mode  of  imitation.  Fragments  nf  an  epitome  of  the  Second  Rook  arc  extant 
under  the  title  of  tw  dpxaiw*'  Kpi<ris,  De  I'eterum  Cmsura^.  It  is  these  frag- 
ments that  enable  us  to  compare  the  criticisms  of  Dionysius  with  those  of 
Quintilian  (x  i). 

(6)  Oit  JJeiHarcAms.  Dionysius  here  deals  with  the  life  and  style  of 
Deinarchus,  but  his  main  object  is  to  draw  up  a  critical  list  of  that  orator's 
speeches.  He  dUiinguishrs  60  as  genuine  and  more  that)  17  as  spurious. 
Some  of  them  arc  rcjecletl  un  grounds  of  either  style  or  chronology,  as  in  the 
caae  where  he  triumphantly  shows  that,  at  the  dale  of  the  delivery  of  a  certain 
speech,  its  supposed  author.  Deinarchus*  'had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  ten' 

(7)  On  Thttcyiiides^  addressed  to  Q.  Aclius  Tubero,  probably  the  jurist 
and  hi:(torian  of  that  name.  This  is  a  critique  (a)  on  the  historian's  treatment 
of  his  subjeci>matter,  and  \b)  on  his  style.  Under  (af  Dionysius  discusses  the 
historian's  choice  of  his  theme,  and  his  mode  of  handling  it,  objecting  to  his 
annalistic  method  |c.  9),  his  unsatisfactory  statement  of  the  causes  of  the  war 
(to),  and  his  abrupt  conclusion  (11).  He  ought  (faays  Dionysius)  to  have 
begun  with  (he  true  cause,  the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power ;  and  the  mo^tt 
effective  ending  (as  he  says  elsewhere)  would  have  been  the  return  of  the 
exiles  from  I*hyle  and  ihe  restoration  of  the  constitution  \ad  Pomp,  3). 
Dionysius  also  6nds  fault  with  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion  selected  for  the 
delivery  uf  the  famijus  Funeral  Oration  {18),  and  with  the  want  of  proportion 
in  various  parts  of  the  work  (13 — 15).  Under  (A)  he  quotes  the  account  of  the 
last  battle  in  the  great  harlKiur  of  Syracuse  (vii  69—71)  and  the  rellcxions  on 
the  factions  of  Greece  (iii  81 — j)  for  praise  and  blame  respectively  (c.  16 — 33), 
In  the  second  passage  he  i«  specially  severe  on  the  •»entence,  ^or  4*  oi  roWoJ 
KOjtQt'fTioi.  irrtt  ititol  KtKXiffTat  ij  ifiadtit  dyaOol,  xai  ri^  fiif  a/4rxt'>i'oi'Tat,  4vi  Se 
Ttf  AyAWorrai  (iii  Si,  ;)  ami  his  remark:*  (c.  33)  compel  one  tn  conclude  that 
he  could  not  construe  the  passage.  He  alto  tinds  fault  with  the  Mclian 
Dialogue  (37 — 41),  but  in  the  ne\t  diapter  (41)  adds  a  list  of  those  of  the 
speeches  that  he  deems  worthy  of  imitation.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  has 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  speeches,  while  he  regards  the  narrative  jmrtions 
of  the  history  as  (with  few  exceptions)  admirable.  Here  and  cUewhure  (c  aj 
and  aU  Pomp,  c.  3,  iU  Deittartho  c.  13)  Dionysius  clearly  cnnlemplates  the 
case  of  his  con  tern  |)oraTies  actually  trying  to  write  like  Thucydides.  The  case 
was  not  imaginary,  as  we  may  infer  from  earlier  evidence  in  Cicero's  Orator 

'  Uscner,  Dion,  Hal,  de  Imiiatiant  {supra^  p.  307,  u.  i). 
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i30%  3i)'     It  U  in  this  connexion  that  Uionyuus  insists  in  conclusion  that 

Thucydidc»  had  l>ccn  imitated  by  no  ancient  wriler  except  Demosthenes,  wlio 
had  aasimtlaied  hh  merits,  while  he  had  avoided  his  faults  (c.  Si)- 

(8)  TMe  SeconJ  letter  fa  Ammaeus  deals  more  minutely  with  the  styU  of 
Thucydidci.  It  begins  with  a  summary  oT  the  characteristics  of  thni  Myle, 
quoted  from  De  TkucyHidt^  c.  24.  It  exemplifies  each  of  those  characteristics 
in  lam.  viz.  his  use  of  obscure,  archaic  and  poetic  words  (c  3),  of  periphrasis 
and  brachylogy  (4),  of  noun  for  verb  (5)  and  verb  for  noun  (6j,  of  active  for 
pftioive  (7)  and  passive  for  active  (H),  of  !iingiilar  for  plural  and  plural  for 
singular  (9  ami  (3);  of  persons  far  things  and  things  for  perwns  (i  4) ;  aUo  his 
confusion  of  genders  ( 10),  hi**  peculiar  uses  of  cases  (11)  and  tenses  ( I3  j,  his  u>e 
of  paremhesis  (ij),  his  involved  expressions  <i6),  and  his  affected  rigurcs  of 
speech  {17).  In  the  criticism  of  historians  in  general  Oionysius  isunsntisfaclory; 
like  other  ancient  writers,  he  regards  history*  as  a  branch  of  rhetoric,  and  he 
is  far  less  con=icious  of  the  intellectual  greatness  Ih.-in  of  the  stylistic  obscurity 
of  Thucydides.  He  leils  us  that  'there  are  very  few  who  can  understand 
ewrytking  in  Thucydides,  and  there  are  some  things  which  even  they  cannot 
understand  without  a  commentary'  (51).  Even  apart  from  the  textual  evidence 
supplied  by  his  extensive  quoialions  from  the  hiittorian,  such  a  statement 
incidentally  confirms  the  belief  thai  in  the  days  of  Dionysius  the  historian's 
text  was  not  ver)'  diflcrcnt  from  that  which  we  now  possess.  If  all  the  clauses 
recently  rejected  as  'ascripts',  on  the  ground  of  their  interfering  with  perfect 
lucidity  of  expression,  had  been  really  absent  fiom  the  text  of  Ihai  time,  we 
should  not  have  found  in  Dionysius  so  many  complaints  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
Thucydides. 

Thus  far  for  the  genuine  worlci  of  Dionysius.  The  Art  of  Khetoru^  ascril>etl 
to  him,  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  name,  and  is  (in  [xirt  at  least)  demonsirably 
later  than  his  time.  It  falls  inio  three  sections:  (1|  on  the  various  types  of 
epideictic  speeches  ^c.  1 — 7),  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  orator  Nicostratuii. 
who  lived  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (d.  180A.D.);  (2)  on  oratorical  figures  of 
thought  [wtfk  Tujc  fffX'TA"*'"*'''*^'"**'  ^Aiw)*  treated  in  c.  8  and  more  fully  in  c.  9, 
possibly  a  very  early  work  of  Dionysius  ond  including  in  both  chapters  one  of 
his  favourite  quotations,  oi!r  ^^^t  6  ^t>Cot ;  (3)  on  the  faults  to  be  avoided  in 
oratorical  exercises  (c.  10),  and  on  the  criticism  of  speeches  (c.  11).  These 
two  chapters  have  many  points  of  similarity,  and  probably  a  common  author- 
ship. The  author's  promise  of  a  treatise  On  Imitation  at  the  end  of  c.  10 
must  have  led  lo  the  whole  work  being  assigned  to  Dionysius  though  it  ts 
unlike  him  cither  in  matter  or  manner*. 

In  the  undoubtedly  genuine  works  of  Dionysius  we  may  regret 
a  certain  want  of  appreciation  of  the  real  merits  of  Thucydides 
and  of  Plato;  but  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that,  in  the  minute 
and  technical  criticism  of  the  art  and  craft  of  Greek  literature, 


>  Cp.  Christ.  1 464,  p.  ^^^  note  3. 
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these  works  stand  alone  in  all  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  and  the  treatise  On  the  SMime.  Their 
author  is  called  by  an  anonymoas  writer  the  *  canon  of  rhetorical 
criticism  '\  and  is  described  by  Doxopatres  (cent,  x!)  as  '  the  great 
Dionysius,  the  excellent  exponent  and  indeed  the  father  of  our 
art".  Among  modern  writers,  he  is  recognised  by  Grafenhan' 
as,  *in  point  of  learning  and  insight,  one  of  the  best  critics  of  his 
time*.  M.  Egger*  less  generously  observes  that  'apart  from 
industry  in  the  accumulation  of  materials  and  a  certain  acumen 
in  grammatical  analysis,  he  is  destitute  of  all  that  marks  a  true 
critic'.  Mr  Saintsbury,  necessarily  placing  him  below  Aristotle 
in  authority,  method  and  traditional  importance,  and  below 
*Longinus*  in  critical  inspiration,  accepts  him  *as  a  critic  who  saw 
far,  and  for  the  most  part  truly,  into  the  proper  province  of  literary 
criticism — that  is  to  say,  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  literary  work 
and  the  reasonable  distribution  of  that  work  into  good,  not  so  good, 
and  bad  '".  Lastly,  Professor  Rhys  Roberts,  in  an  admirable 
edition  of  the  *  Three  Literary  Letters ',  has  noticed  that  *  his 
critical  writings  form  a  golden  treasury  of  extracts  from  the  best 
writers  of  CJreece';  that  he  repeatedly  'reminds  us  of  the  often- 
forgotten  truth  that  the  excellence  of  the  ancient  authors  was  the 
result  of  ingenious  and  elaborate  art'.  *  A  studied  simplicity  is  the 
ideal  he  upholds'.  *His  own  style  of  writing... is  at  least  eminently 
lucid  and  unaffected'.  *He  was  at  once  a  scholar  and  a  critic', 
and  *  he  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  examples 
of  the  systematic  exercise  of  the  art  of  literary  criticism'.  He 
dwells,  *at  perhaps  disproportionate  length,  on  matters  of  style  and 
purely  verbal  criticism;  but  for  the  modern  world'  this  has  'not 
been  altogether  a  disadvantage ;  he  has  helped  where  help  was 
most  needed'*-  In  that  modern  world  he  has  inspired  Boileau 
(1674)  and  Pope  (171 1)'  with  some  of  their  precepts  on  the  art  of 
poetry,  and  (in  1834)  Tennyson  was  quoting  from  the  extant 
epitome  of  a  lost  work  of  Dionysius'  when  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
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*  Spengcl,  Rket,  Gr.  i  460.  *  Walx,  fihet.  Gr.  vi  17.  *  iii  3^4. 

*  P-  .^95-  "  PP-  "J7.  137-  •  pp.  46-9. 

'  Cp.  Essay  OH  Criticum,  i7J-S(/^tf  Om/.  c.  ii),  and  665,  'See  Dionysius 
Homer's  thoughu  refine,  And  call  new  beauties  forth  from  ev'ry  line'. 


CAECILIUS  OF  CALACTE. 


Spedding :  *I  have  written  several  things  since  I  saw  you,  some 
emulative  of  the  i/Su  ical  ppa.)(y  «ai  /*«yaXoirpcw€s  of  Alcaeus,  others 
of  the  ^K\oy>)  rm'  oyonartDV  koI  n}?  trwditrttty:  oMfiifiua  of 
Simonides". 

With  the  name  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  we  naturally 
associate  that  of  his  friend  Caecilius  of  Calacte  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily.  Dionysius  describes  c«iacte'  "*  ° 
his  friend  as  agreeing  with  him  in  the  view  that  it 
was  'the  enthymemes  of  Thucydides'  which  'had  been  specially 
imitated  and  emulated  by  r)emosthenes''';  and  the  two  critics  are 
often  linked  together  by  Quintilian*  and  the  unknown  writer  of  the 
ZiTVj  of  the  Ten  Orators.  Caecilius  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  Ten  Orators*,  but  the  only  important 
fragment  of  this  work  which  has  reached  us  is  a  criticism  on 
Antiphon,  noticing  that  ho  seldom,  if  ever,  uses  the  'figures  of 
thought'*.  The  title  is,  however,  of  interest  as  the  earliest  trace 
of  that  canon  of  the  Ten,  which  is  recognised  by  Quintilian,  but 
not  by  Dionysius,  and  which  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  ascribed 
to  Didymus.  As  Caecilius  was  a  pupil  of  the  Fergamene  scholar 
Apollodorus,  it  has  been  proposed  to  trace  this  canon  to  the 
school  of  Pergamon*,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  had  an 
Alexandrian  origin^.  In  either  case  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  very  form  of  the  title  shows  that  the  canon  was  already  recog- 
nised and  was  not  invented  by  Caecilius.  His  rhetorical  writings 
included  a  comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines 
and  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ;  also  a  lexicon,  an  art  of 
rhetoric  and  a  work  on  figures  of  speech".     His  lost  treatise  Trtpl 


*  Memoir,  i  140. — On  ihe  rhelorica!  works  of  Dionysius,  cp.  Bias*,  De 
Dion.  f/at.Scrif'iis  Rhttoricis^  1863.  Gr.  Bertds.  (1865)  c.  vi;  Christ,  §464*; 
Croisct,  V  356—370;  also  Eggcr,  396 — 406;  vSainlsbury,  117—137;  and  csp. 
W.  Rhys  Roberts'  ed.  of  the  *  Three  Literarj'  Letters,'  ad  Ammaeum  i,  ii  and 
ad  Pomfttum  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press),  1901,  and  the  literature  there  quoted; 
also  Max.  Egger's  Denys  cCIJalicarnasse^  306  pp.  (190J);  Teubncr  text,  cd. 
Usener. 

*  Ad Pcmp.  3.  *  iii  I.  ix  3. 

^  rrpJ  x^'^P^'^'^hp^^  "^t^"  ^^a pip'&pt^-  ^  Pholius,  p.  ^B$6  15. 

'  tirzoska  <i883).  rcfuietl  l>y  R.  Weise.  Quaesthnes  Caidlianae  (18S8). 


'  p.  139. 

*  On  Caecilius,  cp.  Blass,  Gr.  Ser.  191- 


■131 ;  Christ,  $465';  Croiset  v 
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u^ov«  (*on  elevation  ofstyle')  is  described  by  the  author  of  the  ex- 
tant treatise  bearing  the  same  title,  as  falling  short  of  the  dignity  of 
the  subject,  as  giving  innumerable  examples  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  *the  sublime',  but  stating  nothing  as  to  the  mtafts  whereby  it 
may  be  attained  It  is  also  criticised  for  omitting  '  passion '  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  '  the  sublime",  and  for  preferring  Lysias  to  PUto*. 
The   extant  treatise  v^pX  v^ovs  was  regarded  as  the  work  of 

*  Dionysius  Longinus'  by  all  editors  from  1554 
wtol'iliov**        ^^  1808,  when  Amati  pointed  out  that  in  a  Vatican 

MS  it  was  ascribed  to  '  IJionysius  or  Longinus'. 
The  same  alternative  is  ofTered  in  the  index  to  two  Paris  mss  ; 
but,  in  the  superscripiion  of  this  treatise  in  both,  the  two  names 
are  set  side  by  side,  with  a  considerable  space  between  them. 
Lastly^  a  Florence  ms  of  tlie  treatise  l>ears  the  inscription 
aVw^v/xuL'  TTcpt  ui/'ous.  In  this  last  description  we  must  for  the 
present  acquiesce,  as  there  are  very  grave  difficulties  in  ascribing 
the  treatise  either  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  or  to  Gissius 
I^onginus  (d.  273)*  or  to  any  other  known  author,  such  as 
Plutarch  or  Theon  of  Alexandria.  The  latest  writers  quoted  in 
the  treatise  itself  are  Amphicrates  (ft.  90  B.C.),  Cicero.  Caecilius 
and  Theodorus  of  Gadara  (fl.  30  ac.),  and  it  may  very  well  be 
assigned  to  the  first  century  of  our  era*.  In  any  case  it  is 
convenient  to  notice  it  here  in  close  connexion  with  Dionysius 
and  his  friend  Caecilius,  whose  own  work  on  the  same  subject 
appears  to  have  prompted  its  publication.  Its  general  aim  is  to 
point  out  the  essential  elements  of  an  impressive  style,  which, 
avoiding  all  tumidity,  puerility,  aflfectalion  and  bad  taste,  finds  its 
inspiration  in  grandeur  of  thought  and  intensity  of  feeling,  and 
its  expression  in  nobility  of  diction  and  in  skilfully  ordered 
composition  It  deals  not  merely  with  '  the  Sublime ' ;  it  is  a 
survey  of  literary  criticism  in  general,  with  special  reference  to  the 

.174-**'  '^l'*^  Khys  kobcrts  in  Am.  Jaum.  Pkil.  xviii  302- ri,  anH  in  his  ed.  of 
*Longinu<t'  Oh  tht  Subiitif  (Oinib.  Univ.  Tress).  1899.  pp.  7.  110  3. 

'  c.  8.  =  c.  31  g«. 

*  .Sec  Rhys  Hoberls,  pp.  1  —  17.  and  Kailiel  in  Hermrs^  1899,  107 — 131  (in 
refutation  of  K.  Marx  in  Wientr  StuJtat,  xx.  1H98,  169 — 304,  who  supported 
the  ftuthorship  of  Cassius  Longinas).     Wilatnowitz  places  it  r.  40  a. D.  {Gr. 


I 


I 


Lit.  1905,  148), 


elements  which  invest  style  with  a  certain  elevation  or  distinction. 

(In  the  following  abstract  the  few  iacuna£  in  the  text  are  indicated 
by  asterisks.) 

After  noticing  the  defects  of  the  treatise  of  Caecilius  on  the  same  subject 
(j«/fVT,  p.  3871,  the  author  defines  'the  Sublime'  as  consisting  in  'a  certain 
distinction  and  excellence  of  lanj^agc'  (c.  1);  and,  in  answer  10  the  inquiry 
whether  there  is  »uch  a  thing  as  'on  art  uf  the  Sublime,*  he  replies  that  a 
lofty  tyjH;  of  style  mny  be  the  gift  of  Nature,   but  it  is  conlnjlled  by  Art 

The  faullB  of  style  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Sublime  are  (1)  tumidity, 
il)  pueritily,  (3)  misplaced  emotion,  and  (4)  bad  taste  (ro  ^l'xp^'')-  These 
faults  are  described :  tumidity  is  exemplified  from  Aeschylus,  and  bad  taste 
from  Timaeus  (c.  3 — 4).  They  arc  all  caused  by  the  fashionable  craze  foi 
novelty  of  expression  (c.  5). 

To  avt'id  these  faults  we  must  acquire  a  clear  knowledge  nf  the  true 
Sublime.  Tliisisdiflficult  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  Just  JuJj^etfunt  oh  styU  is  the 
^nai  frtiit  of  inmh  exptrience  (ij  twi'  \A7«r  xplati  roWrit  iari  ittlpai  reXei/- 
raZw  iwiyipinfttja).  The  true  Sublime  is  thai  which  pleases  all  and  alway<i 
ic.  6-7). 

It  luLS  five  sources:  (i)  grandeur  of  conception,  (2)  intensity  of  emotion, 
(.l)  appropriate  employment  of  figures  of  thought  ami  speech.  (4)  nobility  uf 
verbal  expression,  and  (5)  dignity  and  elevation  of  composition  (c.  8). 

The  Hrsi  of  these  hoUU  the  foremost  |jlace,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  (so 
far  as  pos^sible)  *  nourishing  a  soul  sublime'  (rdt  fiTcdt  dyarp^^cu'  ir/>6t  rd 
inTfi^Ti).  '  Sufilituity  (as  I  have  said  elsewhere)  is  the  uho  of  greatness  oj  iQul 
<0^ot /if7aXo0poj(Vi}i  dir^X'TMti}'  This  is  illustrated  from  Homer,  in  contrast 
with  llesiod;  also  from  'the  legislator  of  the  Jews'...,  who  wroie  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  I^ws,  'Gofl  said,  I_*t  there  I»c  light,  and  there  was  Hghi ;  let  there 
l>e  land,  .ind  there  was  land.'  As  compared  with  the  ///*/,  the  Odyssey^  which 
was  clearly  the  author's  later  work,  shows  a  decline  in  .several  rcspecU,  in  its 
love  of  the  marvellous  and  in  its  subunliaation  of  action  to  narrative  and  to 
delineation  of  character.  The  Homer  of  the  Odyssiy  'm,  like  the  sinking  sun, 
which  is  still  a  glorious  orb,  but  is  less  intense  in  its  brightness;  it  is  also  like 
the  ebbing-tide  of  greatness,  drawing  us  into  a  region  of  shallows  strewn  with 
myth  and  legend.  'If  I  am  here  speaking  of  old  age,  it  is  still  the  olrl  age  of 
Uomer'^  (c.  9). 

(irandeur  of  conception  is  also  shown  in  choosing  the  niof>t  striking  points, 
and  in  grouping  them  into  a  consistent  whole.  This  is  best  excmplitied  in 
Sappho's  Odt  it0  AHa^tona)^  where  the  most  varied  sensations  are  combineil  in 
one  perfect  picture  {c.  10). 

It  is  also  shown  by  Amplificaliun  (c.  ii)  as  is  sceo  in  Demosthenes,  as 
compared  with  Plato  and  with  Cicero.  Plato  has  less  of  '  the  glow  of  a  fiery 
spirit'  than  Demostheties.     Demosthenes  again  is  like  a  sudden  teni]>est,  or  a 
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thunderbolt,  while  Cicero  resembles  a  widespread  conflagration,  fed  by  a  vast 
and  inexhaustible  store  of  flame  (c.  n)'. 

Il  is  further  Attained  by  imiiaiiog  great  writers  of  prose  or  poeiry,  even  a& 
Homer  was  imilnted  by  Archilochus  Sicsidionj*,  Herodotus  and  Plato.  In 
composing  anything  llmt  calls  for  loftiness  of  thought  or  language,  it  is  well 
to  aak  ourselves  liow  the  same  thottght  would  have  been  cxpre7«!«cd  by  Homer 
or  Thucydides  or  Plato  or  Demoslhenes;  or  how  our  own  sayings  wyuld  be 
likely  to  strike  Homer  or  UemosthciieH  in  the  pa&t.  or  each  succeeding  age  in 
the  future  (c.  14). 

It  h  also  produced  by  vivid  imagery  which  stirs  the  emotions,  as  in  Euri< 
pides,  who  spends  the  utmost  |>ains  on  giving  a  tragic  effect  to  the  emotions 
of  love  and  ma<lne)i&,  besides  invading  all  the  uther  rq;ion>  of  the  miagitiation. 
Images  of  a  Anc  type  are  found  in  Ae&chylus  and  Sophocles,  and  in  Demo- 
sthenes and  llypcrcideH  (c.  15). 

Mnten^jiiy  of  craoliou'  is  here  left  untouche<l.  as  ii  is  reserved  for  another 
treatijic.  'Ilie  true  Subfimc  also  finds  expression  in  Figures  of  speech,  such  as 
Adjuration^  which  is  well  illustrated  l>y  the  famoun  oath  in  Demosthenes,  by 
those  who  fell  at  Maraihon,  Snlamis,  Aitcnii«ium  and  Tlataea  (ZV  Cor.  308). 
where  the  orator,  conscious  of  the  defeat  al  Chaeroneia,  does  not  allow  the 
passion  of  ihc  moment  to  betray  hun  into  calling  nny  of  the  earlier  cngage- 
menls  victone^,  but  forestall"^  nit  possible  rejoinder  by  promptly  adding: — *aU 
of  whom  had  the  honour  of  a  public:  funeral,  and  nut  the  victorioits  only* 
(c.  ifi).  The  use  of  a  Figure  is  n»o.sI  effective  when  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Figure 
is  unobserved,  as  in  the  oath  by  the  men  of  Marathon,  where  the  'Figure'  is 
concealetl  by  the  splendour  of  the  context  (c.  17^.  Fig\ircs  include  rhrtortVal 
qtiesh'ott,  eKenipUticd  in  the  orator's  questitmK  qIkiuI  E'hilip  in  the  First  Philippic 
(§S 'Oi  -h)  •  ^l*"  rf-(/w*A7.'«,  illustrated  from  Homer's  Odyysry  (x  iji-3),  the 
Meidias  of  Denipstbencs  (•{  71)  and  the  jYtr/Zr/riiaof  Xenophon  (tv  3,  19,  ^hitfoOvro 
ifii^X'*^^  Ar^ifTfinw  iWf>»rg^«i-M'),  nb  contmste<l  with  the  accumulation  of  con- 
necting jwrticlcs,  characteristic  of  the  school  of  Isocrates  (c.  19 — 1\)\  alst> 
hyptrbaiott  (or  inversion  uf  order).  It  i>  by  the  um.*  of  ihis  last  Figure  in  Ihc  best 
writers  that  imitation  approaches  the  effects  of  nature ;  for  Art  is  then  perfect, 
when  it  seems  to  be  Nature,  and  Nature  again  is  mo*t  effective  when  she  is 
pervaded  by  the  unseen  prcsetice  of  An.  Many  illustrations  of  this  Figure  may 
be  found  in  Herodotus,  Thucydides  aj»d  Demosthenes  (c.  »i).  Figures  in 
which  several  cases  are  combine<l,  as  well  ^a  accumulations,  variations  and 
gradations  of  expression,  are  very  effective,  as  also  interchanges  of  cases,  tenses, 
persons,  numbers  and  genders.  1'he  interchange  of  singular  and  plural,  and 
the  use  of  the  present  for  the  past,  are  next  illustrated  ;  and  il  is  added  that  a 

'  Cp>  Tacitus,  Diitt,  56,  *  magna  eloquentia,  sicut  flamma,  materia  alilur  et 
motibus  excitatur  el  urendo  clarcsctt*,  and  Pitt's  famous  rendering:  'It  is  with 
eloquence  as  with  a  flame;  it  requires  fuel  to  fectl  it,  motion  to  excite  it,  and 
it  brightens  as  it  bunis'  (Samuel  Rogers'  KecolUttiomy  p.  178,  and  Stanhope's 
Liff^f  Pitt,  iii  4 1 3,  e«l.  1879). 
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vivid  effect  is  prodnced  by  addressing  the  resdcr*  and  also  by  suddenly  changing 
from  ihe  ihird  perwn  lo  ihe  first  (c.  37).  The  last  Kigure  mentioned  Is  pein- 
fihrasis^  which  must  be  handled  with  great  discrimination  (c.  78 — 29). 

The  fourth  source  of  the  Sublime  is  a  careful  choice  of  striking  words  used 
in  their  normal  sen*Mr  (c.  30),  on  the  effect  of  which  it  is  needles*  lo  dilate,  /or 
heauiifui  words  are  i»  very  truth  the  peculiar  Hght  ef  thought  {^wi  ykp  r^  SrTt 
fdioy  Tov  »ov  rd  ra\d  d*'6/iara).  «  ,  «  A.s  to  the  numl>er  of  Metnphors  which  may 
properly  be  used  in  a  single  passage,  the  true  standard  is  Demosthenes  (c.g. 
DeCor.  296).  Exccssiveboldncssof  metaphor  may  be  5ulxlue<ll»y  the  apologetic 
devices  suggested  by  Aristoile  and  Theophraslus.  An  accumulation  of  meta- 
phors may  be  allowed  in  pai^sionate  passages.  It  may  also  be  exemplified  from 
Plato's  Timaeus  (65  c — 85  e)  and  elsewhere,  though  Plato  is  often  criticised  for 
ihiii,  and  Lysias  is  preferred  by  Caecilius  (c.  33). 

Here  follows  an  interesting  digression  (c.  33—36)  on  the  question  whether 
we  should  prefer  grandeur  of  style  with  !>ome  attendant  faults  lo  a  perfectly 
faultless  mediocrity,  and  a  greater  number  of  merits  to  merits  that  are  higher 
in  kind.  The  critic  decides  that  Homer  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  comparatively 
faultless  Theocritus  and  Apollonius  Rhodius;  Archilochu-i  to  Eratosthenes; 
Pindar  to  Bacchylides ;  Sophocles  lo  Ion  (c.  33) ;  Demosthenes  to  Hyj>ereides 
(c.  34) ' ;  Plato  to  Lysias  (c.  35). 

Closely  related  to  Metaphors  are  CotnparUom  and  Similes  (c.  37),  but  the 
discussion  of  these  is  lost.  ,  ,  ,  Then  follow  illustrations  of  Hyperbole  from 
Herodotus  and  Isocrates  {c.  38), 

OigTiity  or  elcvaiinn  of  composition  consists  in  the  careful  arrangement  of 
words,  as  in  the  sentence  of  Demosthenes  {De  Cor.  188)  closing  with  tS<rw9f> 
c/^or;  and  in  the  proper  collocation  of  phrases,  as  in  Euripides,  whose  poetic 
quality  is  due  lo  his  power  of  composition  rather  than  his  invention. 

Among  faults  destructive  of  the  Sublime  are  excess  of  rhythm,  broken  and 
jerky  clauses  (c.  41).  undue  conciseness  and  undue  prolixity  (c.  41],  and  lastly 
triviality  of  expression  (c.  43). 

A  philosopher  has  inquired,  why  the  present  age  does  not  produce  great 
authors,  and  whether  this  is  due  to  a  despotic  govcnimcnt.  The  writer  suggests 
that  it  is  due  rather  to  human  passions,  such  as  the  love  of  money,  and  the 
love  of  pleasure;  und  a^tks  how  we  can  imagine,  in  such  an  age,  the  survival  of 
an  unbiassed  critic  of  great  works  that  aj-e  destined  to  descend  to  posterity. 
He  concludes  by  promising  a  separate  treatise  on  the  Passions  in  connexiort 
mth  discourse  in  general  and  the  Sublime  in  (Kirticular  (c  44}. 

Strange  to  say,  this  remarkable  work  is  never  mentioned  by 
any  extant  classical  writer.  In  modern  times,  beginning  with 
1554,   it   has  been  frequently  edited  and  still  more  frequently 

*  In  c.  34,  I  the  text  runs:  tl  3'  ipiSfu^  ^ih  r^  dXij^ei  KplvoiTO  rd  KaropSui- 
itara.  I  may  here  stiggesl  tl  B'  dpa  ti-ij  ry  ftryi6n  A\\d  ry  rX^dei.  In  33.  1 
we  have  r\etout  contrasted  with  M^ifoi'i ;  and  in  35,  i  ^iyi^ti  with  w\'fi6ti. 
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translated,  notably  by  Boileau  (1674),  whose  preface  prompted 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  supposed  author  of  the  treatise  in  the 
dosing  couplet  of  the  following  passage  in  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism : — 

'Thee,  bold  Longinusl  all  the  Nine  inspire, 
And  bless  their  critic  with  a  |»cl*s  fire. 
An  ardent  judge,  who  zealous  in  his  trusi. 
With  warmth  give*  sentence,  yet  is  always  just: 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws; 
And  is  himiieir  that  great  sublime  he  draws*. 

Fenelon  preferred  it  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric^  commending  it  for 
way  in  which  it  kindles  the  imagination  while  it  forms  the  taste*.  ^ 
Gibbon,  who  used  Boileau's  translation  and  notes,  found  the  ^| 
Greek,  'from  the  figurative  style  and  bold  metaphors,  extremely 
difficult'  (12  Sept,  1762).  Ma{::aulay  inadequately  describes  its 
author  as  'rather  a  fancier  than  a  critic''.  In  recent  times  it  has 
been  characterised  by  Egger'  as  *  the  most  original  Greek  essay 
in  its  kind  since  the  Rhttaric  and  Poetic  of  Aristotle*.  Of  its 
unknown  author  it  has  been  well  said  by  Mr  Andrew  Lang: — 'he 
traces  dignity  and  fire  of  style  to  dignity  and  fire  of  sour;... 'he 
proclaims  the  essential  merits  of  conviction  and  of  .selection' ;  *he 
sets  before  us  the  noblest  examples  of  the  past ' ;  '  he  admonishes 
and  he  inspires'*.  The  work  was  eulogised  by  Casaubon'  and 
Riihnken*  as  a  'golden  book';  and  similarly  Mr  Saintsbury, 
while  describing  'almost  all  the  book  '  as  deserving  'to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold  ',  would  write  '  in  precious  stones '  the  author's 
*  admirable  descant '  on  *  beautiful  words ' :  for  heautifuitvords  are 
in  dted  and  in  fact  the  very  tight  of  the  spirit''.  The  latest  English 
editor*  aptly  closes  his  Introduction  by  characterising  the  author 
as  one  whose  *deep  humanity  and  broad  sympathies  have  helped 
him  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  antiquity  to  the  modem  mind,  and 
have  given  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  literature  as 

'  PreMiier  DiahgHi  sur  r Alo^ueu^e^  quoted  by  E^er,  p.  417. 
'   Works,  vii  661  (ed.  1B66}.  ■  p.  426. 

*  /utrtHtuctioH  to  Mr  H.  L.  Havell's  translation  (1K90K  p.  xkx  f. 

•  *Juoied  in  lioilcau's  Prifact. 

•  tyisiert.  p.  34  {Opu^c,  p.  5x5).  ^  \ 

*  W.  Khys  Robert*,  p.  37. 
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the  last  great  critic  of  ancient  Greece  and  (in  some  sense)  the  first 
international  critic  of  a  wider  world". 

The  treatise  of  Demetrius  on  Verbal  Expression*,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  certainly  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  age',  and  probably  to  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  The  author  frequently  quotes  from  the 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  and  has  many  interesting  remarks  on 
oratorical  style  and  rhythm.  Thus  he  happily  compares  the 
'  disjointed  '  style  to  a  number  of  stones  lying  near  one  another, 
loose,  scattered  and  uncombined,  and  the  '  periodic '  style  to  the 
same  stones  when  bound  compactly  in  the  self-supporting  cohesion 
of  a  vaulted  dome'.  He  contrasts  the  clauses  (ituAa)  of  Prose 
with  the  metres  of  Verse,  illustrates  these  clauses  from  Hecataeus 
and  from  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  expresses  a  general 
preference  for  short  clauses.  He  also  discusses  periods,  and 
parallel  clauses  (including  homoeoteUuta).  His  main  subject  is 
well  described  by  Mr  Saintsbury  *  as  the  *  Art  of  Prose  Composition '. 


*  On  the  treatise  in  general,  cp.  Christ,  §551*;  Croisct,  v  3;^— 3ft3;  Egger, 
415—439;  Sftintsbury,  i  151—174;  Churlon  Collins,  Studies  in  Poetiy  and 
Criticism  (ipos),  104 — 361;  also  the  e<1ilions  of  \Ve»ke  (1809),  Egger  (1S37), 
Jahn  (1867.  ed.  Vahlen  1887^  i^o?'),  and  esp.  Rhys  Rol»erts  (1899),  with  the 
literature  quoted  in  the  two  editions  last  mentioned  ;  English  translations  by 
H.  L.  Havcll  (1890),  and  A.  O.  I'rickard  (1906). 

*  wf^  ^p^i^i-eioT,  Sp.  tit  359 — 328;  ed.  Raderniachcr,  1901.  and  Rhys 
Roberts,  1901,  who  ascribes  it  to  the  first  century  A-H.     Cp.  Christ,  §  4^4** 

*  S  108  refers  to  the  patrician  /atidat'e.  *  8  i^-  *  i  104. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

VERBAL  SCHOLARSHIP   IN   THE   FIRST   CENTURY 
OF   THE   EMPIRE. 


Turning  from  literary  criticism  to  lexicography,  we  have  to 
record,  among  ear]y  lexicographers  and  compilers 
of  collectanea,  the  royal  name  of  Juba  11,  king 
of  Mauretania  {fl.  25  rc.)-  The  son  of  Juba  I,  who  (like  Cato) 
put  an  end  to  his  life  after  his  defeat  at  Thapsus  (46  tt.c),  he  was 
taken  to  Rome,  where  he  received  a  careful  education.  As  a 
reward  for  fighting  on  the  side  of  Ociavian  against  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  he  was  permitted  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  latter, 
and  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  (29  b.c.).  Four  years  later 
he  was  allowed  to  extend  his  dominion  from  Numidia  on  the 
East  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  West,  placing  his  capital 
at  lol,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  (Zaesarea  (the  modern 
Cherchet).  After  a  tranquil  reign  he  died  under  Tiberius  about 
20  A.IJ.  He  is  praised  for  his  historical  research  by  Plutarch, 
who  calls  him  the  most  accomplished  of  kings',  while  his  varied 
learning  is  similarly  lauded  by  Pliny'  and  Athenaeus*.  He  wrote 
n  the  history  of  Rome,  and  on  Assyria,  Arabia,  and  Libya, 
ides  a  work  in  at  least  eight  books  on  the  Art  of  Painting, 
with  biographies  of  eminent  artists,  and  another  in  at  least  seven- 
teen on  the  Histor)'  of  the  Theatre.  The  latter  dealt  with  the 
instruments  of  music  used  in  the  Drama,  with  choral  songs  and 
dances,  and  the  distribution  of  the  several  parts  among  the  actors. 

'  Sertor.  9,  6  irtirrwv  l^rro^icwraTDS  ^aei\4a»,  and  Autan»  87  h  XBpt/trrarof 

'^  N.  H.  \  I,  stiuliorum  claritatc  memorabitior  quam  regno. 
*  83  11,  (b-fj/j  vo\vfiaS4 trrarot. 
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It  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus'  and  Photius-',  and  large  parts  of  it 
have  probably  passed  without  the  author's  name  into  our  scholia 
on  the  dramatists  and  especially  into  the  OiwmaiticoH  of  Pollux^. 
A  manual  on  metre  ascribed  to  Juba  was  really  founded  on  the 
work  of  a  later  writer,   Heliodorus*. 

Pamphilus  of  Alexandria  {ft.  50  a.d.)  was  the  compiler  of 
a  vast  work  in  95  books  on  rare  or  difficult  words 
(ircpi  yXoHTtruJ*-  ^roi  Ac^cwi'),  which  was  superseded  by 
abridgements  and  ultimately  lost.  An  abridgement  of  Pamphilus 
was  regarded  by  C.  F.  Ranke,  M.  Schmidt,  Ritschl  and  Naber 
as  the  source  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius,  and  this  abridgement 
was  identified  by  Ranke  and  Schmidt  with  the  ncpicpyo7rc(/T/T<s 
(the  *  poor  students'  lexicon ')  of  Uiogenianus,  mentioned  by 
Hesychius  himself  in  his  preface.  But  it  has  since  been  con- 
tended by  W'cbur  that  the  work  of  Diogenianus  was  an  abridgement 
not  of  Pamphilus  alone  but  of  a  large  number  of  other  lexicons\ 
The  original  work  of  Pamphilus  was  known  to  Athenaeus,  who 
quotes  it  under  various  titles  and  often  by  the  author's  name  alone. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Pamphilus  was  his  namesake 
Pamphila,  who  lived  for  33  years  at  Epidaurus 
collecting  materials  for  a  miscellaneous  work  in 
33  books  on  facts  and  anecdotes  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature.  It  is  often  quoted  by  Aulus  (iellius*.  Homer,  Euri- 
pides and  Menander  were  studied  in  Her  home,  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  works  on  those  authors,  noticed  by  Suidasand  others, 
were  written  by  her  father  Soteridas  or  her  husband  Socratidas. 

A   far   less  quiet   life   was   led  by  the  *  grammarian'  Apion, 
an   Alexandrian    Greek    of   Egyptian   origin,    who 
succeeded    Theon'   as    head    of  the   Alexandrian 


PunphUa 


Apion 


>75n. 


*••  BibL  161 


*  }f.Q\\f\c^  De  Pffilua's Jhntibus  (i8;o);  Bapp,  Leipz,  Stud,  viii  iiof.  — Christr 
8j55*;  Croisci,  v  40J. 

*  Scham,  Lot.  Lit.  g  606. 

'  Hugo  Wcbcr,  Phihl,  Suppl.  iii  (1878),  454  f;  cp,  ^KLt%\a.i\\JaAresh.  xvil 
H5  (i88i).     Cp.  Christ,  g§556*.  631*. 

"  ^./,'.  XT  17  and  23.  Cp.  Croisci,  v  407.  It  is  Pamphila  who  has  pre- 
scr\'c<l  the  tradition  that,  at  the  Uegiuniiig  uf  the  ret'>punnesian  war,  the  age 
of  Hcllaiiicus  was  6j,  of  Men)dolu.s  .1^3,  ami  of  Thucydulcs  40  (he  was  more 
prolmbly  30).  "'  p.  144  tu/ra. 
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school,  and  taught  at  Rome  in  the  limes  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
His  unwearied  industry  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  toil  under  the  nickname  of  Mo^^o?,  while  his  unbounded 
vanity  and  his  noisy  self-assertion  prompted  Tiberius  to  call 
him  'the  c>'mbal  of  the  world',  and  Pliny*  to  improve  on  this 
phrase  by  describing  him  as  *thc  drum  of  his  own  fame',  or 
(as  we  should  say)  *the  blower  of  his  own  trumpet'.  With  the 
aid  of  the  writings  of  Aristarchus,  he  compiled  a  Homeric  glossar)' 
which  is  frequently  cjuoted  by  Hesychius  and  Eustathius'"*.  He 
pretended  that  he  had  summoned  from  the  grave  the  shade  of 
Homer,  with  a  view  to  inquiring  as  to  the  names  of  the  [XKit's 
parents,  and  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  bul  he  refused  Lo  impart  to 
others  the  information  which  he  had  received\  His  historic  work 
on  Egyptsupplieddellius  with  the  story  of  Aridroclus  and  the  Lion*. 
It  also  included  certain  charges  against  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
which  were  brought  lo  the  notice  of  Caligula,  and  answered  by 
Josephus  (37 — c.  100  A.iJ.)  in  a  work  still  extant.  The  cause  of 
the  Jews  also  found  an  able  advocate  under  Caligula  and  Claudius 
in  the  person  of  the  aged  Thilo  Judaeus  (from  30  B.C.  till  after 
40  A.D.),  who  thus  emerged  for  a  while  from  a  life  of  study  mainly 
spent  on  Plato  and  on  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  the  exposition  of  Che  I^w  of  Moses. 

Among  the  minor  grammarians  of  this  (and  the  immediately 
preceding)  age,  may  be  mentioned  Ptolemy  of 
rrammlrimni  Ascalop,  who  appears  to  have  taught  in  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Caesar,  and  was  the  author  of  works 
on  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Greek,  on  Homeric  accentuation 
and  on  the  Aristarchic  recension  of  Homer;  Apollonius,  son 
of  Archibius,  who  produced  under  Augustus  a  Homeric  lexicon, 
an  abridgement  of  which  is  still  in  existence;  Seleucus  of  Alex- 
andria, a  commentator  on  Homer,  who  was  invited  to  the  table 
of  Tiberius  with  a  view  to  discussing  points  which  had  arisen 
in  the  emperor's  daily  reading,  and  who,  to  prepare  himself  for 
such  discussions,  look  the  imprudent  precaution  of  asking  the 
attendants  what  the  emperor  had  been  reading,  with  the  result 


« 
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»  ^V.  H.  Pref.  15. 

*  Gnifeohnn,  tii  58,  336.  354;  Christ,  %  5.47' ;  Croisct.  v  405. 

'  Jo»ephtis.  contra  Apiofunty  ii  3.  •  p.  211  snpra. 
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that  he  was  first  disgraced  and  then  compelled  to  put  himself 
to  death'  ;  Philoxenus  of  Alexandria,  who  similarly  devoted  his 
attention  to  Homer,  and  to  accentuation,  and  is  often  quoted 
in  the  scholia ;  Erotianus,  who  composed  under  Nero  a  lexicon 
to  Hippocrates,  which  is  still  extant ;  and  Epaphroditus  of 
Chaeroneia  (probably  the  patron  of  Josephus),  who  (according 
to  Suidas)  lived  at  Rome  under  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus  and 
Domitian,  and  applied  the  resources  of  his  large  library  of  30,000 
books  to  the  exposition  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Cratinus  and 
Callimachus*.  It  may  here  be  added  that  the  only  extant  Greek 
work  of  L.  Annaeus  Cornutus,  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Persius, 
is  a  sun'ey  of  the  popular  mythology  as  expounded  in  the  ety- 
mological and  symbolical  interpretations  of  the  Stoics''.  His 
Latin  works  on  *  figures  of  thought ',  on  *  pronunciation  and 
orthography ',  and  his  '  commentaries  on  Virgil ',  have  not  sur- 
vived ;  while  the  commentaries  on  Persius  and  Juvenal,  which 
bear  his  name,   belong  to  the  Middle  Ages'*. 

»  Suel.   Tib.  56. 

"  Grafenlian,  hi  65  f ;  Croiset,  v  351  f. 

'  Corttuti  Theofogiat  Grnrcae  comJ*enifi$tm^  cd.  C.  Lang,  t88i, 
1  *  Croiset,  v  418. 
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Chryioatom 


In  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  towards  ihe  close  of  the 
first  ccntur)',  our  attention  is  claimed  by  two  authors  of  special 
interest,  who  supply  us  with  incidental  evidence  on  the  state  of 
learning  in  their  time. 

The  first  of  these  is  Dion  Chrysostom  U;  40 — c.  114  a.d.), 
who  was  born  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  was  exiled 
from  Bithynia  and  from  Italy  during  the  fifteen 
years  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  (81 — 96),  In  all 
the  three  periods  of  his  life,  before  and  during  and  after  his 
exile,  he  was  a  great  traveller ;  and,  in  the  many  places  which 
he  visited,  he  gave  ample  proof  of  the  eloquence  which  gained 
him  the  name  of  Chrysostom.  We  still  possess,  in  different 
degrees  of  completeness,  some  eighty  of  his  discourses,  which, 
however,  resemble  essays  rather  than  orations.  In  one  of  these' 
he  professes  to  prove  to  the  citizens  of  New  Ilium  '  that  Troy 
was  not  captured '.  For  his  proof  he  relies  on  an  Egyptian 
priest  whom  he  does  not  name,  and  on  inscriptions  which  had 
disappeared ;  also  on  points  of  improbability,  or  impropriety,  In 
the  Homeric  narrative.  The  composition  as  a  whole  is  conceived 
in  a  vein  of  irony,  and  is  simply  a  rhetorical  exercise  which  is  not 
intended  to  be  taken  seriously*.  Far  more  interesting  than  the 
prolixities  of  his  argument  is  the  incidental  mention  of  the  striking 
fact  that  in  his  day  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium  learnt  the  /iiati 
by  heart  from  their  earliest  years.  In  another*  we  have  an 
instructive    comparison    between    the    Phitocteies    of    Sophocles 

'   Or.  1 1.         -  Vun  Amini%  Dio  vtfH  Pmsa,  p.  166  f.         *  Or.  «j. 
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<409  B.c)  and  the  plays  of  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  (431  b.c.) 
on  the  same  subject.  The  preliminaries  to  the  perusal  of  the 
three  plays  are  not  without  their  interest.  The  writer  tells  us 
that  he  rose  about  the  first  hour  of  the  day  in  the  cool  and 
almost  autumnal  air  of  a  midsummer  morning;  he  made  his 
toilette  and  said  his  prayers,  totjk  a  quiet  drive  followed  by  a 
walk  and  a  short  rest ;  after  this,  when  he  had  bathed  and  anointed 
himself,  he  had  a  slight  breakfast,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the 
plays.  He  states  that  he  was  in  delicate  health  at  the  time,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  recruiting  at  the  country-house 
of  a  friend  and  wrote  his  essay  for  the  entertainment  of  a  house- 
party  of  persons  interested  in  classical  literature'. 

He  <)c»cribcs  his  delight  in  comparing  the  (lifferenl  ways  in  which  the  three 
great  tragic  poets  hail  dealt  with  the  same  theme.  The  work  of  Aeschylus  was 
marked  by  his  customary  grandeur,  his  antique^implicily,  hi*  audacity  of  thought 
and  exprosion''';  that  of  Kuripides  by  precision,  acumrn,  and  rhetorical  skill"; 
while  that  of  Sophocles  was  in  the  happy  mean  between  the  two,  with  its  noble 
and  elevtttetl  cumpositlon\  at  once  tragic  and  harmonious,  cliarming  and  sublime. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that,  in  the  play  of  Kuripides,  Odysseus  foreshadoucd  the 
approach  of  envoys  from  Troy  ;  that,  in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  alike,  the 
person  of  Odys&eus  was  ariTully  Llisgui^etl  by  Athena,  and  the  chorus  was 
compo^d  of  natives  uf  Leninos  and  not  (iLf  in  Sophocles)  of  the  Cireck  com- 
panions of  Odysseus.  The  choniscs  of  Sophocles  were  full  ufchnriu  and  dignity, 
and  did  not  contain  so  many  moral  senlimenls  as  thoi>e  of  Kuripides.  But  Dion 
would  prefer  to  abolish  the  chorus  altogether'^. 

In  a  third  piece*  we  have  a  short  summary  of  the  opening  of 
the  PhihcUtcs  of  Euripides  ;  in  another',  an  essay  on  the  indebtcd- 
nes.s  of  Socrates  to  Homer.  In  his  Rhodian  oration*,  m  which 
he  rebukes  the  Rhodians  for  dishonouring  their  benefactors  by 
placing  new  names  on  the  pedestals  of  their  statues,  he  is  clearly 
imitating  the  Leptines  of  Demosthenes.  .\11  the  above  belong  to 
the  literary  group  of  his  discourses.  The  poiUical  group  (on  the 
affairs  of  Bithynia)  does  not  here  concern  us ;  while  the  moral  dis- 
'  Von  Amim,  p.  161. 

and  rd  a^l9adcs  %aX  aVXot/v. 

*  Td  dt:pi^t  xal  Spi^iC'  koI  iroXirurA*'. 

'  eefivri¥  riva  xaJ  ^tfa.\iyirp€wri  rolifffiv.  JB 

■  See  also  Jebb's  PhitocU-tts^  pp.  xv — xxi,  ^ 

■  Or.  59.  '   Or,  J5.  •  Or.  31. 
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courses  of  the  third  period  of  his  life,  which  are  mainly  inspnpcd 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  include  grave  denunciations  of  the- 
vices  and  follies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phrygian  town  of 
Celaenae,  and  of  Tarsus  and  Alexandria.  But,  lortunatcly,  they 
also  include  an  idyllic  picture  of  the  happy  and  contenied  life  of 
the  poor  herdsmen  and  huntsmen  of  Euboea,  which  is  almost 
unique  in  ancient  literature'  :  and  a  discourse  on  the  blessin|;s  of 
an  intelligent  monarchy,  purporting  to  have  been  addressed  to 
the  semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  Olbia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bor)'sihencs,  most  of  whom  knew  Homer  by  heart,  while  some  of 
them  had  even  studied  Plato*.  Above  all,  they  include  the 
Olympic  oration ',  in  which  Pheidias  is  described  as  expounding  to 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  Olympia  the  principles  which  had  guided 
him  in  the  composition  of  his  colossal  image  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  The  discourse  appears  la  have  been  prompted  by  the 
tradition  that  Pheidias  had  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  three 
famous  lines  in  which  the  nod  of  Zeus  is  described  in  Homer*. 
There  is  a  striking  passage  pointing  out  some  of  the  contrasts 
between  poetry  and  sculpture. 

The  art  of  the  poets  (says  Pheidias)  is  free  and  unfettered.  Homer  in 
particulnr  ha«  not  confined  himwlf  to  a  single  dinlect.  hut  he  has  blended  the 
Doric  and  even  the  Attic  with  the  Ionic,  cumbining  all  these  varieties  with  as 
much  care  as  the  colours  in  dyeing,  and  not  even  tiniittof;  himself  lo  the  di&lects 
of  his  own  day  but  going  back  to  the  |KLst  nnd  giving  fresh  currency  to  some 
archaic  word,  like  an  antique  coin  recovere<l  from  a  long-lost  hoard  ;  not  dii^t- 
daining  even  the  I.-inguage  of  barbarians,  or  neglecting  any  word  endued  with 
sweemci*  or  strength.  Homer's  metnphors  and  his  modifications  of  ordinary 
wonts  are  also  eulogised.  He  bos  proved  himself  a  creative  poei  in  his  diction, 
in  his  metre,  and  in  lus  varied  imitatioas  of  all  manner  of  sound.%  whether 
of  river-^  and  forests,  iif  wind  and  fire  and  >ea,  of  ^lone  or  bronze,  of  beasts  or 
birds  of  flutes  or  shepherds"  pipes.  Hence  he  i*  never  at  a  loss  for  words 
expressing  every  shade  of  thought,  and.  by  the  fertility  of  his  fanc)*,  he  caa 
inspire  the  mind  with  any  emotion  he  pleases.  But  we,  poor  artt!«ts  (says 
Pheidias),  are  far  from  enjoying  any  such  freedom.    We  must  use  a  material 

'  Or.  7.  Abrklged  translation  in  MahafTy's  Gretk  World  wafer  fiamau 
Steayt  pp.  J76 — 190.  Cp.  Olio  Jahu'»>  Pk^puUire  Atifiiitxe,  58 — 74  \Eiite  aniikt 
Oorfgeuhichte).  Incidentally  we  learn  from  this  discourse  that,  at  Thebes, 
all  but  the  Cidmea  was  now  in  ruins,  while  a  votive  Hermes,  dedicated  of 
old  for  iiome  victory  in  Hute-playing.  had  been  set  up  anew  amid  the  rtiins  of 
the  ancient  agora. 

*  Or.  36.  >  Or.  ti.  •  //.  i  518—530. 
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tbnt  is  solid  and  durable,  a  materul  hard  tv  find  mod  hard  to  wwk ;  and  to 

each  image  of  a  god  we  can  only  impart  a.  single  fonn  which  has  to  cxpre^  all 
the  fulness  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Deity,  Poets,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  easily  comprise  In  their  verse  many  varied  forms  of  iH-Muty ;  they  can  at  will 
represent  these  forms  either  at  rest  or  in  motion ;  they  can  represent  net*  and 
worrls,  and  the  c6fecl  of  illusion,  and  the  lapse  of  time.  With  the  poet,  a 
sii^le  inspiration,  a  single  impulse  of  the  sou),  suffices  tu  cause  an  infinite 
number  of  words  to  flow  forth  from  their  source,  Ixffore  the  image  and  the 
thought,  which  he  ha»  ^ized,  eitcape  htm.  Our  art,  on  the  contrary,  is  painful 
and  difficult ;  it  sjxMids  its  effort  on  hard  and  obdurate  stone,  and  its  progress 
must  needs  l>e  slow.  Hut  the  greatest  ol>slaclc  is  ihat  the  artist  must  keep  the 
same  image  in  his  mind,  it  may  he  for  years,  until  he  hns  completed  hi*'  work. 
It  is  .uid,  perhaps  truly,  that  the  eyes  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  ears  ;  but 
they  are  more  difficult  to  convince  and  they  insist  on  clearer  and  more  vivid 
evidence.  The  eyes  remain  fixed  on  the  objects  which  they  oreconiemplating, 
while  the  ears  may  easily  be  exciied  and  led  astray,  when  ihey  nre  thrilled  with 
words  endued  with  all  ihe  magic  of  metres  and  of  sounds,     (i  134  6  Dindorf.) 

This  passage  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  germ  of 
Lessing's  Laocoon',  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  even 
known  to  Lessing,  who,  as  his  readers  will  remember,  takes  as 
the  starting-point  of  his  famous  Essay  the  criticism  of  the  dictum 
ascribed  by  Plutarch'  to  Simonides,  to  the  effect  that  Painting 
is  silent  Poetry,  and  Poetry  is  Painting  endued  with  language- 

The  Olympic  discourse  also  contains  some  interesting  remarks 
on  Plato  and  on  myths.  As  a  philosopher,  Dion  clearly  took 
for  his  mudel  the  Socrates  whom  he  knew  in  the  pages  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  In  the  introduction  to  that  discourse 
he  ironically  assumes  a  Socratic  ignorance  as  a  means  towards 
stimulating  reflexion  in  others.  Addressing  the  Alexandrians  in 
Or.  32,  he  describes  himself  {like  Socrates  in  Plato's  Apology) 
as  sent  to  them  to  forget  himself  and  solely  to  attend  to  their 
moral  good*.  As  a  writer,  Dion  is  characterised  by  a  certain 
smooth  and  fluent  charm  combined  with  complete  absence  of 
emphasis^  His  turns  of  phrase  not  unfrcquently  remind  us  of 
Plato  or  Demosthenes,  both  of  whom  were  among  his  favourite 
authors.  When  he  went  into  exile  (as  we  are  assured  by  Philo- 
stratus^)  the  only  two  books  which  he  took  with  him  were  the 
Phaedo  of   Plato,  and  the  speech   of   Demosthenes,   De  Falsa 


>  Dt  Gloria  Atk.  3. 
•  Croisei,  v  483. 


^  i  pp.  404,  407  Dind. 
*  Vit.  ScpM,  i  7. 
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Legations,  In  drawing  up  a  course  of  study  for  a  distinguished 
friend,  who  had  asked  his  advice,  he  names  Menander  and 
Euripides,  and  (above  all)  Homer,  among  the  ix)eis  (leaving  raelic, 
elegiac,  iambic  and  dithyrambic  poets  to  men  of  leisure) ;  among 
prose  authors,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  and,  in  the  second 
rank  of  historians,  Theopompus  rather  than  Kphorus ;  and 
among  orators,  Hypereides,  Aeschines  and  Lycurgus,  as  easier  to 
understand  and  to  imitate  than  the  great  masters,  Demosthenes 
and  Lysias.  Beside  the  ancient  Attic  orators,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  the  rigid  Atticisti.  of  the  day  (rwv  vdt  v  axpipCtv)^ 
even  recent  rhetoricians  might  be  studied  with  advantage.  Lastly, 
among  the'Socratics',  he  specially  recommends  Xenophon,  adding 
that  Xenophon's  harangues  in  the  Anabasis  sometimes  moved  him 
to  tears'. 

From  Dion  Chrysostom  we  turn  to  one  of  the  most  versatile 
and  prolific  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  Plutarch, 
who  was  born  at  Chaeroneia  between  45  and  50  a.d., 
was  already  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Greece,  when,  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  19,  he  loft  his  Boeotian  home  to  spend  several 
years  in  Athens.  He  there  studied  rhetoric,  mathematics  and, 
above  all,  philosophy,  esjx'cially  that  of  Plato,  under  the  guidance 
of  Ammonius.  He  afterwards  visited  Egypt,  and  (under  Ves- 
pasian) spent  a  considerable  time  in  Rome,  where  his  lectures  on 
philosophy  were  attended  by  leading  Romans,  such  as  Arulenus 
Rusticus.  He  also  explored  various  parts  of  Italy,  including  the 
battle-field  of  Bedriacum  in  the  North*.  After  his  travels  he 
returned  to  his  home  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  long 
life,  only  leaving  it  occasionally  for  Athens  or  Delphi,  or  for  the 
warm  baths  of  Thermopylae  or  of  Aedepsus  in  Euboea.  He 
died,  probably  under  Hadrian,  about  125  a.d. 

*  Or.  18.  On  l>ion  in  gcncrft),  q>.  von  Arnim's  critical  cd.  (1893-6).  ami 
his  LtbcH  uitd  IVerit  Jtt  Dio  von  J^ntsa  (1898) :  aU-o  E.  Weber  in  L^tpz.  Sind. 
(1887);  Christ,!  jao*;  Croiftct,  v  466—483;  Kgger,  440—455;  and  Saintaburj-, 
i  109—113. 

-  Ot^o,  1 4.  Hii  guide  on  thU  occasion  wa&  an  archneulogtst  of  consular 
mnk,  Mcslrius  Klonw,— ihe  same  who,  at  the  tabic  of  VcApaston.  urged  the 
emperor  to  «iy  Jifausfra  in%te.ad  of  /A>.(/r/i,  and  on  tlie  folluuiiig  day  was 
accordingly  greeted  by  the  emperor  .15  F/aunts  {^\aOpot)  instead  of  f/crut 
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As  a  strong  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  discusses* 
the  origin  of  the  soul  as  described  in  the  Timaeus^  and  deals  with 
minor  points  connected  with  Plato,  in  the  ten  chapters  of  his 
*  Platonic  Questions '.  The  vision  of  Er  at  the  close  of  the 
RepMic  has  its  counterj^rt  at  the  close  of  the  De  Sera  A^umim's 
Vindicia.  The  fact  that  'no  infant  smiles  in  the  waking  moments 
of  its  first  few  weeks,  but  only  when  it  falls  asleep  \  is  explained 
in  one  of  the  fragments  of  his  De  Anima  '  by  the  Platonic 
doctrine  that  the  transplanted  soul  is  disturbed  and  terrified  by 
the  aspect  of  this  world,  which  it  regards  with  displeasure,  while 
in  sleep  it  recalls  its  happier  state  with  God  and  smiles  at  the 
glorious  vision'-.  He  often  attacks  the  views  of  the  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  though  he  not  unfrequently  borrows  from  the  Stoics 
and  disagrees  wiih  Plato.  Of  the  strictly  philosophical  works  of 
Aristotle  he  suems  to  have  read  little ;  but,  in  the  collection  and 
classification  of  facts  and  in  the  encyclopaedic  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
he  shows  the  influence  of  the  Periiwtelic  school;  he  certainly 
quotes  many  details  from  Aristotle,  Theophrastus  and  Straion. 
His  religion  finds  its  natural  centre  in  Delphi ;  he  discusses  the 
mysterious  letter  E  inscribed  above  the  portal  of  the  Delphian 
temple,  concluding  with  the  explanation  yiven  by  his  own  master, 
Ammonius,  that  the  symbol  of  the  letter  stands  for  its  name  (c?) 
and  thus  means  *  Thou  art  ', — the  worshipper's  tribute  to  the 
Being  of  the  <.JL>d  whose  temple  he  approaches.  \\\  the  'Pythian 
Oracles '  he  inquires  into  the  reason  why  Apollo,  who  of  old  was 
wont  to  respond  in  verse,  now  uttered  his  oracles  in  prose  alone. 
The  dialogue  on  the  *  Cessation  of  Oracles '  includes  much  on  the 
subject  of  demons,  as  beings  intermediate  between  gods  and  men, 
and  is  lit  up  with  a  strange  light  by  the  simple  yet  mysterious 
legends  of  the  old  prophet  of  the  Krythrean  Sea.  of  the  genii  of 
the  Brirish  Isles,  :md  of  the  death  of  Pan,  a  theme  which  has  since 
been  made  memorable  by  the  Nfuse  of  Milton  and  also  by  a  later 
Muse. 

The  Miscellanies  of  Plutarch,  commonly  called  the  Moralia, 
include  several  works  not  unconnected  with  literar>'  criticism  ; 
but,  even  in  literary  criticism,  Plutarch  is  apt  to  aim  mainly  at 

'  p.  loji  r. 

■  '  P-  73''-     Mahaffy's  Grtek  Worid  under  Jiotnan  Svfaj\  p.  392  f. 
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moral  edification.  His  comments  on  Homer  {*OfxrffMxai  /icAcrat) 
survive  in  fragments  only ;  those  on  the  Boeotian  Hesiod's  IVorks 
and  Days^  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passages  |ireserved  by 
Proclus  and  Tzetxes,  must  have  been  a  medley  of  minute  observa- 
tion and  moral  disquisition.  Some  of  his  notes  on  the  didactic 
poems  of  Aratus  and  Nicander  may  he  seen  in  the  scholia  on 
those  authors,  but  they  are  solely  on  matters  of  natural  science'. 
Of  the  works  which  have  reached  us  in  a  more  complete  form, 
the  tract  *  On  the  Education  of  Children ',  which  was  probably 
not  written  by  Plutarch,  is  very  interesting,  but  is  only  slightly 
connected  with  literature.  'How  a  young  man  should  study 
poetry'  is  a  title  full  of  promise,  which  only  ends  in  disappoint- 
ment The  author  is  oppressed  by  the  consciousness  that,  in 
matters  of  morality,  the  old  Greek  poets  are  not  entirely  safe 
guides  for  young  persons ;  but,  instead  of  pointing  out  that  the 
Homeric  poems  represent  a  primitive  and  undeveloped  stage  of 
moral  and  religious  thought,  he  struggles  to  find  in  the  old  poets 
salutary  examples  of  conduct  and  precepts  of  action,  and  only 
succeeds  in  this  effort  by  means  of  fanciful  interpretations*. 
'You  cannot  prevent  clever  boys  from  reading  poetr)',  so  you 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  It  is  like  the  head  of  an  octopus,  very 
nice  to  eat,  nourishing  enough^  but  apt  to  give  restless  and 
fantastic  dreams'.  So  you  must  be  careful  to  administer  paeda- 
gogic  correctives,  and  to  put  the  right  meaning  on  dangerous 
things  **.  Plutarch  has  in  fact  no  pretensions  to  literary  criticism  ; 
he  is  simply  a  moralist  bent  on  compelling  all  literature  to  minister 
to  edification.  He  is,  however,  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
preser\'ing  here  and  elsewhere  many  passages  from  the  poels, 
■which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  posterity*.  .As  a  native 
of  Boeotia,  Plutarch  takes  a  special  interest  in  citations  from  the 
Theban  poet,  Pindar.     But  even  the  merit  of  preserving  for  us 


I 
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*  Plutarch,  v  so — 36  Diibner. 

-  Cp.  J.  Oakesmith's  Religion  of  PiuUirck^  pp.  65,  176  (Ixingmans  1901). 
riutarch  is  here  lionowing  from  the  Sluio^  and  Peripatetics  (A.  Schleinm,  Dt 
fonfthNj  Plutarcki  De  AiuHat^s  Poetis^  1893). 

■*  p.  15  H.  *  Saintbliury,  i  140. 

»  Cp.  K.  M.  VisAc\tixA^On  the  Study  and  Use  of  Poeity  by  Plutartk..^  New 
York,  i»9J. 
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the  relics  of  early  Greek  poetry  is  absent  from  the  treatise  *  On 
Study '  (irtpi  Tov  dKov€Lv)f  which  merely  inculcutes  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  attenliveness,  and  even  warns  the  student  against 
taking  any  special  pleasure  in  style.  *  A  man  who  will  not  attend 
to  a  useful  statement,  because  its  style  is  not  Attic,  is  like  a  man 
who  refuses  a  wholesome  medicine  because  it  is  not  offered  him 
in  a  jar  of  Attic  manufacture".  Literature  is  to  Flutarch  a  whole- 
some medicine,  and  not  a  source  of  enthusiasm,  a  fountain  of 
refreshment,  a  well-spring  of  delight. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  treatise  On  the  Maiigtiity  tff 
Herodotus  was  written  by  Plutarch.  It  begins  and  ends  with 
commendations  of  Herodotus  as  a  ready  writer,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  charming  and  graceful  style.  It  also  praises  him  as  a  good 
judge  of  chara<:ter,  hut  it  repeatedly  sets  him  below  Thucydides 
as  a  historian,  and  cites  a  large  number  of  passages  to  prove  what 
the  writer  regards  as  his  bad  temper,  spite  and  uncharitableness. 
In  the  centuries  that  had  passed  since  the  Persian  wars,  orators 
and  rhetoricians  had  diffused  a  kind  of  glamour  over  the  memories 
of  the  glorious  days  of  Greece,  and  the  historian  whose  picture  of 
the  past  included  shade  as  well  as  light,  was  unpopular  with  those 
who  had  deceived  themselves  into  the  belief  that  an  undimmcd 
and  unbroken  splendour  rested  on  the  victorious  conflict  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians.  Even  in  Plutarch's  own  days 
the  victory  of  Plataea,  in  which  the  Thebans  had  no  part,  was 
still  commemorated  on  the  spot  where  it  had  been  won*. 

In  a  treatise,  which  has  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  form*, 
Plutarch  shows  a  high  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Menander, 
while  he  is  shocked  at  the  occasional  coarseness  of  Aristophanes, 
whom  he  refuses  to  regard  as  a  moral  teacher.  He  considers 
Aristophanes  as  vulgar  (<#w)pT(Ko?,  pdvavcro^)  and  theatrical  {Bvfi.t- 
KiKO'i) ;  Menander  as  graceful,  sententious  and  sensible.  The  latter 
is  compared  to  a  breezy  and  shady  nieadow,  brightened  with 
flowers,  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  a  sense  of  repose, 
Plutarch  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  genius  of  Aristophanes,  and 
can  find  no  cause  for  the  poet's  great  reputation  for  'cleverness* 
i^itonfi).  If  passages  from  the  old  Attic  Comedy  are  recited 
'  c.  9  ;  Sointsbury,  i  141.  ^  AHitit/fs^  19,  11. 

•  P-  8?3. 
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at  a  banquet,  every  guest  must  be  attended  by  a  graznmanan 
explain  the  personal  allusions'. 

In  the  nine  books  of  his  Convivial  Qttes/ions  the  literary' 
element  is  but  slightly  apparent.  In  arranging  your  guests  at 
table,  he  would  have  you  place  *the  eager  learner  beside  the 
distinguished  scholar'*.  He  inquires  why  A  is  the  first  letter  of 
the  alphabet"'.  He  discusses  the  number  of  the  Muses*  and  the 
three  kinds  of  Dances\  the  custom  of  wearing  garlands  at  dinner, 
the  material  of  the  victor's  crown  in  the  Isthmian  games*,  the 
question  whether  prizes  for  poetry  were  of  ancient  date',  and  why 
it  was  that  the  dramatic  and  artistic  representation  of  things 
painful  was  pleasant*.  In  discoursing  on  the  art  of  conversation, 
he  draws  many  of  his  illustrations  from  Homer*.  In  connexion 
with  Homer,  he  inquires  why  it  was  that,  in  the  order  of  the 
games,  boxing  came  before  wrestling  and  running'";  and  what  was 
the  exact  meaning  of  iuipoVcpok-"  and  ayXad^ofMro? ;  and  of  tVi/>- 
^Xota,  as  an  epithet  of  apple  trees  in  Empedocles^^  In  the  letter 
of  consolation  addressed  to  his  wife,  he  finds  fault  with  crit'cs 
who  'collect  and  gather  together  all  the  lame  and  defective  veiT«« 
of  Homer,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  and  in  the  meantime 
pass  over  an  infinite  sort  of  others,  which  were  by  him  most 
excellently  made'".  In  the  introduction  to  the  dialogue  £>e 
Deftctu  Oracuiorum  points  of  grammar,  such  as  the  question 
whether  jSciAAw  loses  a  X  in  the  future,  and  what  is  the  positive  of 
Xcipor  and  jScXrioi',  are  described  as  causing  the  disputants  to  con- 
tract their  brows  and  contort  their  features ;  while  other  topics 
can  be  discussed  n-ith  a  calm  and  unruffled  mien^\ 

Plutarch  is  mainly  a  moralist,  not  only  in  his  so-called 
Moraiiay  but  also  in  his  Zrt'«,  with  their  vivid  moral  portraiture, 
which  made  Montaigne  call  them  his  *  breviary ',  and  Madame 
Roland  *lhe  pasture  of  great  souls*".  Several  of  his  Z«w,  e.g. 
his  Ptrides  and  his  Caesar^  his  Dtmostfunes  and  his  Cicero^  have 
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a  literary  as  well  as  a  historical  interest ;  but  it  is  disappointing 
to  find  that,  at  the  moment  when  we  expect  some  literary  criticism 
in  the  comparison  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  Plutarch  (notwithstanding  the  interest  in  I^tin  rites 
and  customs  shown  in  his  Roman  Questions)  shirks  the  task  on 
the  ground  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Latin  V:  he  actually 
rebukes  Caecilius  for  instituting  such  a  comparison" ;  and,  eveii 
in  the  case  of  the  Greek  orator,  offers  no  criticism  on  his  style. 
His  Lif<  of  Cicero^  implies  some  acquaintance  (either  direct  or 
indirect)  with  Cicero's  philosophical  works.  His  knowledge  of  l*atin 
has  been  discussed  by  Weissenberger*,  who  defends  him  from 
some  of  the  attacks  of  V'olkmann.  His  Livts  of  Galba  and  Otho 
were  founded  either  on  Tacitus  or  on  some  authority  common  lo 
both^  In  his  Life  of  Lncullus*  we  find  a  possibly  indirect  quota- 
tion from  Latin  literature*,  while  his  description  of  Rome  as  tui' 
dv$p<jinriviav  ipytav  to  koWuttov^  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of 
Virgirs  rerum  pidcherrima  Roma*.  His  Roman  Questions,  in 
which  Ovid's  Fasii  are  never  quoted,  are  partly  founded  on  Varro 
and  Juba  j  and  his  Greek  Questions  on  Aristotle. 

On  the  whole,  Plutarch  cannot  be  seriously  regarded  as  a 
literary  critic,  but  he  fully  deserves  the  credit  of  being  a  lover 
of  literature.  Literature  is  fully  recognised  in  his  fragmentary 
discourse  on  the  question  whether  the  Athenians  were  more 
glorious  in  war  or  in  wisdom  ;  and,  in  attacking  the  Epicureans, 
he  warmly  defends  the  cause  of  letters.  His  treatise  on  the 
profit  which  a  young  man  may  obtain  from  the  writings  of  the 
poets  supplied  Basil  with  many  hints  for  his  treatise  on  the  gain 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  heathen  authors.  Montaigne 
*can  hardly  do  without  Plutarch'.  In  Southey's  Doctor  the 
translation  of  the  Moralia  by  Philemon  Holland  is  one  of  the 
few  books  for  which  Daniel  13ove  finds  room  on  his  shelves. 
He  is  the  theme  of  more  than  250  allusions  or  direct  references 

*  Dim.  a.  *  Dem.  3. 

*  «4,  40.  *  Die  Spreukt  Piutarchi^  1K95. 

*  Schanz,  g  438  ;  E.  (J.  Hardy's.  Studies  in  Romtxn  History^  294  f. 

*  c.  39,  described,  as  a  ' palpable  interpolation',  by  Giideman,  Tram, 
Amer.  Pkil.  Assoc,  xx  149  n,  16. 

*  Horace,  Ep.  i  6,  45.  *  De  fortuna  Rom.  316  F.. 
Gt«rg.  ii  534.    Oakcsmith's  Reii^ion  of  Plutanh^  p.  84  n. 
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on  the  part  of  Jeremy  Taylor :  his  Moraiia  occupied  24  years 
of  the  life  of  Daniel  U'yttenbach,  and  had  an  imix)rtant  influence 
on  the  career  of  Neander'.  *  Plutarch ',  says  Emerson'"',  'yill  be 
perpetually  rediscovered  from  time  to  time  as  long  as  books  last ". 
Plutarch  and  Dion  Chrj-sostom  have  points  of  contact  Mrith 
Kavorinus  of  Aries  (bom  c.  75  a.ik),  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Dion  and  a  friend  of  Fronto  and  Plutarch. 
He  visited  Ephesus,  but  lived  mainly  in  Rome,  where  his  lectures 
were  attended  by  Herodes  Atiicus.  He  is  much  admired  by 
Gellius.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  whose  favour  he  enjoyed  for  a  time ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  died  under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  vied  with  Plutarch  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  his  writings,  which  included  philosophy, 
history,  philology  and  rhetoric  ;  but  he  was  more  of  a  rhetorician 
than  a  philosopher.  In  philosophy  he  wa.s  a  Sceptic  Besides 
several  semi-philosophical  works,  he  wrote  at  least  five  books  of 
MoHoirs,  and  twenty-four  of  Atisailattus.  The  latter  is  described 
by  Photius  as  a  store-house  of  erudition,  and  both  are  among  the 
authorities  followed  by  Diogenes  I^ertius*.  He  surNives  in  frag* 
ments  only  ;  but  he  may  here  scr\'e  to  mark  the  transition  from 
Dion  and  Plutarch  to  the  Sophists  and  the  Atticists  of  the  agi 
of  the  Antonines,  who  will  be  briefly  noticed  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Trench,  pp.  74.  108  f.  m. 

'  Essay  prefixed  to  translation  of  Plutarch's  Afcraisy  rcrisctl  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Goodwin  (1870);  ^^cc  also  Elssay  on  Bifoks  in  Society  and  SoUhiJe^ 
pt  451  o^  Prose  Works,  eel.  1889. 

■  On  Plutarch,  cp.  the  monographfc  by  Gnfarcl  (1866)  and  Volfcmann  (i869)» 
R.  C.  Trench's  fakr  Lectures  (1B73)  and  J.  Oakcsmith'*  Reii^tfn  of  PUttar<k\ 
also  Christ,  gg  470— 485* ;  Croiset,  v  484 — 538;  Egger,  409— 4J5;  and  Saints- 
Itury,  i  137— r4rt.  On  'Plutarch  a*  Philologist'  sec  Gudeman  in  Trans,  Amer, 
PkiL  Assot.  1895;  and  on  his  quotations  from  early  Greek  philosophers^ 
A.  Fairbanks/^*  1897. 

•  Christ.  S  510*;  Croiset,  t  539  f. 
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GREEK   SCHOLARSHIP    IN   THE   SECOND   CENTURY. 


The  Rfcond 
century. 

Kadrian 


For  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  second  century  the  Roman 
Empire  was  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  Hadrian 
( 1 1 7  ^i  38)  and  the  Antonines(  1 38 —  1 80).  Hadrian, 
the  patron  of  (ireek  literature  in  general  and  of 
rhetoric  in  particular,  was  specially  devoted  to  Athens,  where  he 
had  distinguished  himself  as  archon  under  the  rule  of  Trajan. 
After  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  completed  the  magnificent 
temple  of  the  Olympieum,  which  had  been  begun  by  Peisistratus 
650  years  before.  In  the  region  north  of  the  Acropolis,  he  built 
the  'Stoa*  which  bore  his  name,  with  its  walls  and  colonnades  of 
Phr)'gian  marble,  its  roof  glittering  with  gold  and  alabaster,  and 
its  chambers  stored  with  books,  and  beautified  with  paintings  and 
statues'.  The  bust  of  Sophocles,  and  the  marble  j>ersonifu.*ations 
of  'the  Iliad'  and  'the  Odyssey',  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
may  once  have  adorned  the  Library  in  these  buildings.  M.  Aure- 
iius  established  at  Athens  a  school  of  Philosophy,  with  a  pro- 
fessorial chair  for  each  of  the  four  sects,  the  Academics,  Peripatetics, 
Stoics  and  Epicureans ;  and  a  school  of  Rhetoric  with  two  chairs, 
the  *  political  *  and  the  *  sophistical  \  the  holder  of  the  latter  being 
appointed  by  the  emperor  and  set  over  the  whole  of  the  University. 
The  selection  of  the  four  professors  of  Philosophy  was  assigned 
to  Herodes  Atticus  (103 — 179),  who.  like  Hadrian,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  of  Athens.  His  lavish 
liberality  caused  the  Panathenaic  Stadium  on  the  awicuL'*" 
Ilissus  to  gleam  with  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
1'entelicu.s,  and  (about  the  time  when  J*ausanias  was  >*Titing  his 

*   Pausaniaut,  i  18,  9. 
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Description  of  Gn€(€)  raised  a  new  Odeum  with  a  roof  of  cedar 
to  the  south  of  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis.  He  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Sophists  of  the  age  ;  he  could  refute  the  pretended 
Stoic  by  means  of  appropriate  passages  from  Epictetus ;  and,  in 
giving  alms  to  a  Cynic  impostor,  who  had  only  *  the  beard  and 
the  staff'  of  his  profession,  he  could  quote  an  effective  precedent 
from  Musonius'.  His  house  at  Athens  and  his  villa,  amid  the 
olive-groves  and  water-courses  of  Cephisia,  were  frequented  by 
statesmen,  philosophers  and  rhetoricians*;  and  among  these  last 
was  the  eminent  rhetorician  Aristides.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
a  remarkable   proof  of  proficiency  in   Greek  was  given  by  M. 

Aurelius,  the  'Stoic  on  the  throne',  in  the  famous 

Meditations  (ra  cis  eavrdr),  which  (as  it  hapjK-ns) 
include  a  single  chapter  on  the  moral  effect  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy*,  while  they  represent  in  general  the  highest  standard 
of  morality  attained  prior  to  Neo-Platonism  and  apart  from 
Christianity.  The  author  of  the  Meditaitons  gave  early  encourage- 
ment to  the  precocious  genius  of  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes : 
among  the  preceptors  of  the  adoptive  brother  of  M.  Aurelius, 
L.  Verus,  were  Hei)haestion  and  Harpocralion ;  while  the  tutor 
of  Commodus  was  the  grammarian  Pollux,  whom  his  former  pupil 
appointed  professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Athens.  During  this  centur) 
there  was  no  lack  of  patronage  for  Scholarship  at  Athens  and 
Rome ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  greatest  grammarian  of  the  age, 
ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  was  living  in  povert)'  in  Alexandria.  His 
son,  Herodian,  lived  in  Rome,  and  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  his 
great  work  on  accentuation. 

In  the  second  century  an  interest  in   the  ancient   epics  of 

Greece  is  attested  by  a  composition  in  prose  pur- 
tofiJn?.'  rte^"      porting  to  givc  an  account  of  a  poetic  comi)etition 

between  Homer  and  Hesiod*.  Verse  is  represented 
by  tlie  didactic  poems  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  Oppian,  by 
the  hymn  to  Nemesis  by  Mesomedes  and  the  fables  of  Babriui; 


'  Gellius,  I  2.  3— ijt:  i^  '*  ^  »^*  i  i,  i.  '  xi  6.     ^ 

•  a7wr,  printed  in  Goeltling's  fftsiod,  pp.  141—15+,  and  in  Rzacb's.     Cp. 

Christ,  g  ;!*•    I'art  of  the  original  poetic  form  of  this  o^Jr,  ascribed  to  Lcsche^, 

has  been  dLscovere^i  in  a  papyrub  of  cent,  in  H.c.  (dercke  xvk  Jahrtsb,  vol.  134, 

i9o*»  P-  476). 
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histor>',  by  Appian  (yf.  160)  and  by  Arrian  (ft.  130),  the  modern 
Xenophon,  who,  with  his  'chameleon-like"  style,  imitates  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Ctesias ;  military 
history,  by  Poiyaenus  [ft.  161-9)  ;  geography  and  astronomy,  by 
Claudius  I'tolemaeus  of  Alexandria  \  while  topography  and  bio- 
graphy were  combined  in  the  'cities  and  their  celebrities'  of 
Philon  of  Byblus  (r.  64 — 141),  and  the  chronolog)*  of  the  Olympic 
Cidmes  was  studied  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles.  In  the  age  of  Trajan 
and  Hadrian  (if  not  at  an  earlier  date)  Ptolemaeus  Chennus  of 
Alexandria,  besides  writing  a  historical  drama  called  the  Sphinx^ 
and  an  epic  ^em  in  twenty-four  books  entitled  Anthomtrus^ 
compiled  a  vast  collection  of  miscellaneous  anecdotes  which  was 
known  to  Photius".  He  has  acquired  a  new  importance  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  lost  treatise  on 
the  Life  and  Works  of  ArisiotU^  dedicated  to  one  Callus,  and 
ascribed  to  '  Ptolemaeus '  in  an  Arabic  list  of  the  Works^  which 
is  derived  from  a  Syriac  rendering  of  the  Greek  originaP. 

In  the  time  of  the  Antonines  Archaeology  and  Topography 
were  the  theme  of  Pausanias,  who  was  still  engaged  on 
his  Description  of  Greece  in  173  a.d.*,  having  written 
his  account  of  Attica  before,  and  that  of  Achaia  after,  the 
building  of  the  Odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus.  From  his  home 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  river  Hermus  and  mount  Sipylus,  he 
travelled  over  Greece,  Italy  and  Sardinia,  and  even  visited  Syria, 
and  the  oracle  of  Ammon  in  the  Libyan  desert.  His  work  is 
invaluable  for  its  varied  information  on  the  mythology,  topography, 
sculpture  and  architecture  of  ancient  (ireece ;  and  its  utility  has 
been  rucognihed  '\\\  the  archaeological  exploration  of  Athens  and 
Argolis,  of  Delphi  and  Olympia.  It  is  neither  a  manual  of 
archaeolog)-,  nor  a  guide-book,  but  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
of  travel.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  it  is  founded 
largely  on  the  author's  own  experience ;  but  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  degree  of  his  indebtedness  to  authorities  such 


Pausaniaa 


*  Kaitjcl  in  f/irnus.  xx  (1875)  ?o8. 

^    Cihi.    190,   K<HV1\  liTTOpia. 

^  Chrbl,  §  559*.  and  csp.  A.  Baumsiark,  An'stofeUs  M  (fen  Syretti,  igoo. 
The  list  is  given  in  Arist.  /><j^.  pp.  18— aa  Rose. 

*  V  I,  1. 
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as  Polemon  of  Ilium  in  archaeology',  Artemidorus  of  Kphesus 
{fl.  loo  B.C.)  in  topography,  and  Istrus  of  Paphos  (a  pupil  of 
Calliraachus)  in  history.  He  rites  Euripides  far  less  often  than 
the  ancient  epic  poets ;  and  almost  all  that  vve  know  (or  think  we 
know)  of  the  Messenian  wars  is  due  to  his  having  preserved  for  us 
the  substance  of  the  lost  epic  of  the  Ale\andrian  poet,  Rhianus*. 
Of  the  Sophists  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Aelius  Aristides  (129 — 189), 
Rhetorician*.      ^^q  Studied  oratofv  at  Pergamon  and  Athens,  be- 

Anitldcft  '  . 

sides  visiting  Rhodes  and  travelling  in  Kgypl.  The 
storms,  which  he  encountered  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  in  155, 
shattered  his  health  and  compelled  him  to  live  as  a  valetudinarian 
for  many  years  at  Pergamon  and  Smyrna.  When  Smyrna  was 
ruined  by  an  earthquake  (178),  he  obtained  the  aid  of  M.  Aurelius 
for  its  restoration.  At  Athens  he  delivered  his  Panathenaic  dis- 
course, wnth  its  rhetorical  review  of  Athenian  history.  History 
he  regards  as  holding  a  position  intermediate  between  poetry  and 
rhetoric';  rhetoric  he  defends  from  Plato's  attacks  in  the  Phcudrus 
and  Gorgias,  while  he  shields  Milliades,  Themislocles,  Cimon 
and  Pericles  from  the  contempt  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  in  the  latter  of  those  dialogues.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  fictitious  discourses  on  events  in  (Ireek  history,  and  of  a 
prose  paraphrase  of  the  speech  of  Achilles  in  the  ninth  /iiad. 
Lastly,  he  has  left  us  a  pleasant  picture  of  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished lecturer  on  the  ancient  Classics  in  the  person  of  a  teacher 
of  M.  Aurelius  named  Alexander  of  Cotyaeum,  whose  countrymen 
are  assured  that  he  will  Ix:  gratefully  welcomed  by  the  authors  of 
old  in  the  world  below,  where  he  will  be  assigned  an  enduring 
throne  as  the  best  of  their  interpreters*.  Unhappily,  the  only 
work  of  Alexander  mentioned  by  Aristides  is  vaguely  stated  to 
be  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  and  he  is  now  represented  solely  by 
a  fragment  on  a  point  of  textual  criticism   in   Herodotus*.     Jn 

p.  154  supra, 
»  Chrut.  g  joi*;  Croi-rft,  v  ^79—683  ;  Kalkmann,  P.  uW"  /Vn<pk-/  (i886t ; 
Guflilt  and  Benckcr  (1^90);  Heberdcy.  Hie  A'^heti  des  P.   (1894);  Fraicr's 
PiXHsaitias  (1898);  cd.   Hitzig  ct  Hliimner,    1896 —  . 

ii  513.  *  Or,  I  J. 

Quoted  by  Porphyry,  p.  188,  Schradcr. 
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editions  of  Aristides  we  find  two  compositions  inspired  by  the 
Leptines  and  proving  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  text  of 
Demosthenes;  but  their  authorship  is  not  quite  certain'.  In 
style  Arisiides  is  one  of  the  strictest  Atticists  of  his  time,  his 
favourite  models  being  Thucydides,  I'lato,  Xenophon,  Isocrates 
and  !  lemosthenes.  To  rival  Demosthenes  was  his  main  ambition^ 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  a  dream  the  apparition  of 
a  philosopher  who  assured  him  that  he  had  even  surpassed  that 
orator'.  As  a  successful  imitator  of  the  Attic  writers  he  is  highly 
praised  by  Phrynichus*;  his  copiousness  and  force  are  lauded  by 
Longinus*;  by  later  rhetoricians,  such  as  Libanius  and  Himerius, 
he  is  regarded  as  a  classic ;  his  fame  descended  to  the  Byzantine 
age,  in  which  Thomas  Magister  classes  him  alone  with  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and  Plato ;  and  the  study  of  his 
speeches  in  the  schools  is  still  attested  by  the  extant  scholia  and 
prolegomena.  His  love  of  literature  on  its  rhetorical  side  is  frank 
and  outspoken;  'speeches'  (he  tells  us)  'are  his  sole  delight', 
•  the  whole  gain  and  sum  of  life  is  oratorical  occupation**.  In  his 
apology  for  the  blunder  of  commending  himself  in  the  course  of 
an  address  to  a  deity",  he  justifies  himself  by  many  quotations 
from  orators  and  poets,  and  from  Solon  in  particular ;  but  he 
shows  no  taste  for  literary  criticism.  In  a  history  of  Scholarship 
his  main  claim  to  notice  rests  on  his  successful  study  of  the 
ancient  models  of  Attic  prose,  and  also  on  the  fact  that  he  has 
preserved  for  us"  the  longest  passage  from  the  iambic  poems  of 
Solon  which  was  known  to  us  until  the  recover)'  of  Aristotle's 
Constitution  of  At/tens^, 

Inferior  to  Aristides  is  the  'Platonic  philosopher',  Maximus 
of  Tyre  (fl.  i8o),  who  lectured  in  many  lands  (in- 
cluding Phrygia  and  Arabia),  and  paid  several  visits      xy'diT"" 
to  Rome.     All  his  forty-one  discourses  are  written 

'  They  are  not  found  in  the  Mss  of  Aristides,  imtl  are  only  altrihuied  lo  him 
on  tfaegrouml  of  a  pas-uige  in  his  Speech  againj^t  Capito,  p.  315  (H.  E.  Foss, 
1841).  ^  i  i(S5.  *  ap.  Phntium,  p.  101  A  18. 

*  DindorP).  AnstiJrs,  iii  741. 

*  Canier  in  Dindorf's  AristUtSt  iii  779,  qnoted  by  Saintshur)*.  i  ii^f, 

•  Or.  49.  ^  Or.  49. 

•  On  Aristides^  see  the  editions  of  Dindorf  (1819)  and  Keil  (1899);  and  cp. 
Christ,  Ss^i^f;  Croiscl,  v  «;p — 581;  nml  Sointsliury,  i  u^ — 6. 
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in  the  affected  and  over-syra metrical  style  of  Gorgias,  with  an 
inordinate  fancy  for  the  accumulation  of  synonyms.  As  a  Platonist 
of  eclectic  tastes,  while  he  opposes  the  Epicureans,  he  borrows  at 
will  from  the  Peripatetics,  Stoics  and  Neo-Pythagoreans;  and,  like 
Plutarch,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  \eo-Platonists. 
Bui,  while  Plutjrch  is  a  genuine  philosopher  and  a  wise  counsellor 
on  the  conduct  of  life,  Maximus  is  merely  a  rhetorician,  who 
happens  to  write  by  preference  on  philosophic  subjects.  The 
subjects  themselves  are  not  uninteresting :  e^,  '  Does  Homer  re- 
present any  special  philosophic  school?**;  *On  Plato's  God*'; 
*On  the  Daimonion  of  Socrates '* :  *On  Socratic  Love**;  'Was 
Plato  justified  in  banishing  Homer  from  his  Republic  ?'\  *  Have 
poets  or  philosophers  discoursed  belter  concerning  the  (lods?**; 
*Are  the  liberal  arts  conducive  to  virtue?'*.  He  discusses  the 
influence  of  music  and  geometry ;  he  is  fond  of  quoting  from 
Homer  and  Sappho*,  and  has  contributed  to  the  restitution  of  the 
fair  fame  of  the  Lesbian  poetess*';  he  eulogises  Homer  for  his 
breadth  of  view  and  his  varied  knowledge,  but  describes  Aratus  as 
no  less  famous'";  he  sees  little  difference  between  poetry  and 
philosophy;  he  favours  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  poetry; 
has  a  high  admiration  for  Plato'*:  and,  in  discussing  Plato's 
attitude  towards  Homer,  insists  that  an  admiration  for  Plato  is 
quite  compatible  with  an  admiration  for  Homer.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  regards  literary  criticism,  the 
high  expectations  raised  by  the  titles  of  his  lectures  only  end  in 
disappointment^-. 

The    brilliant    and    versatile    satirist,    Lucian    of   Samosata 
[£.    125— r.    192),    who   includes    rhetoricians  and 

*'"*^"  sophists  among  the  many  themes  of  his  satire,  is 
himself  a  product  of  the  sophistical  and  rhetorical  education  of 
his  time.  Horn  in  northern  Syria,  and  educated  in  Ionia,  he 
travelled  and  lectured  in  Asia  Minor,  Clreece  and  Macedonia, 
and  even  in  Italy   and  Gaul ;   resided   for   some   twenty   years 


»  It.  »  17.  •  >4.  15. 

•  lit-  •  «o-  '  37- 

•  Welckcr's  kL  SchrifUn,  \\  97. 
"   1;.  1;  27,  4. 

"  Christ.  S511*;  Croisct.  V  581-1:  Saintsbury.  i  117-8. 


*  14— »7- 

»  e.g.  14.  9. 
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(t.  165 — 185)  at  Athens;  and,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  held 
a  Governaient  appointment  in  Kgypt. 

A  history-  of  Scholarship  is  only  roncerned  with  a  few  of  the 
four-score  writings  that  bear  his  name.  His  Jud^efnent  of  the 
Vtm*(is  (^imj  f^utvTjtvTtav)^  which  throws  some  light  on  the  Attic 
Greek  of  his  day,  describes  a  lawsuit  brought  before  the  court 
of  the  vowels  by  the  letter  Sigma  against  the  letter  Tau,  com- 
plaining of  violent  ejectment  from  various  words  such  as  tnjfitpor, 
BdXatrcra  and  ©co-o-aA-ia.  which  the  Atticists  of  the  time  pronounced 
■njfiffiQVf  OdKarra  and  ©cTraXm.  His  satire  On  tfu  proper  manner 
of  writing  History  (Vols  Sei  lo-roptar  trvyy^t^^tiv),  which  was  once 
much  admired,  is  an  attack  on  the  incompetent  historians,  who 
were  preparing  to  describe  the  Parthian  War  (which  ended  in  165) 
in  the  style  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  This  attack  on  con- 
temporary historians  is  veiled  under  ihe  disguise  of  advice  to  the 
historians  of  the  future.  The  two  great  requirements  of  the  true 
historian  (says  Lucian)  are  intelligence  ((rvVto-t?)  and  power  of 
expression  (^/ii/i'cta).  His  Parasite  is  a  parody  of  the  discussions 
held  by  rhetoricians  and  philosophers,  from  Plato  downwards,  on 
the  subject  of  rhetoric.  In  his  Lixiphanes  we  have  a  playful 
satire  on  the  Atticists  of  the  day,  and  on  their  fancy  for  inter- 
spersing their  compositions  with  obsolete  phrases  borrowed  from 
the  old  Attic  authors.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  of  patch-work  is 
produced  by  Lexiphanes  himself,  who  is  severely  criticised,  and 
is  solemnly  admonished  to  reject  the  miserable  inventions  of 
modern  rhetoricians,  to  emulate  the  great  classical  writers  such 
as  Thucydides  and  Plato,  and  the  ancient  masters  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and,  above  all,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces  and  to  perspicuity. 
Lexiphanes  has  been  supposed*  to  be  a  satirical  representation  of 
Pollux,  the  lexicographer ;  but  the  latter  was  not  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Athens  until  the  reign  of  ('ommodus,  whereas 
the  Lexiphanes  was  apparently  one  of  Lucian's  eariier  works'. 
His  Pseudoiogistes  (or  Solecist)  is  directed  against  grammarians 
who  lapsed  into  solecisms,  in  spite  of  a  pedantic  attention  to 
correctness  of  style.  Elsewhere,  he  writes  an  amusing  satire 
(Adversus  Indoctuni)  on  a  collector  of  books  in  handsome  bind- 

'  By  the  Scholioits  and  C*.  K.  Kanke.  PoUux  tt.  AtttMn  (ittji). 
^       ^  ii6.     Chrisi.  8539*. 
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ings.  including  copies  of  Archilochus  and  Hipponax.  KuixjHs  and 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  Antisthenes  and  Acschine^  which  he  could 
neither  read  nor  understand.  In  the  Tetuher  of  Orators  {prfrvptav  H 
SiSJo-koAck)  Lucian  attacks  the  prevailing  type  of  instruction  in 
the  person  of  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  representatives,  some- 
times identified  (as  in  the  Lexip/tams)  with  the  lexicographer  fl 
Pollux.  In  the  same  spirit  as  in  that  dialogue,  Lucian  distinguishes 
between  the  two  paths  which  lead  to  the  attainment  of  rhetorical 
skill,  (i)  the  long  and  laborious  imitation  of  the  great  authors 
of  old,  such  as  Plato  and  Demosthenes:  (2)  the  collection  of 
fashionable  phrases  for  ordinary  use  and  affected  archaisms  for 
occasional  adornment'.  Rhetoric  is  also  represented  in  his  Bis 
AccusatiiS^  where  Lucian  is  accused  by  'Rhetoric*  of  having 
deserted  her,  and  by  '  Dialogue '  of  having  disgraced  her.  In 
his  Conx'trsation  with  Hesiod^  he  ridicules  the  ancient  poets  for 
pretending  to  be  inspired  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven. 
Lastly,  in  his  dialogue  On  Datiang,  he  states  that,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  poets,  an  accomplished  dancer  of  pantomime  ought 
to  know  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  (above  all)  the  tragic  poets, 
by  heart. 

Lucian  singles  out,  in  the  literature  of  his  age,  the  defects 
which  were  due  to  an  affected  imitation  of  ancient  models  ;  he 
ridicules  the  frivolity  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  pretentiousness 
of  the  historians  of  his  day  ;  and  rallies  the  Atticists  for  their 
superstitious  cult  of  an  obsolete  phraseology.  He  is  himself  an 
Atticist  of  a  higher  though  far  from  perfect  type,  and  Cobet  has 
abundantly  shown,  t/uauto  opere  a  Graccitatis  aniit^uae  diandi 
sinteritate  descivtrit".  His  verbal  familiarity  with  (ireek  literature 
is  attested  by  his  constant  quotations  from  Homer,  Hesiod  and 
I*inda^^  and  his  frequent  reminiscences  of  Thucydides,  Xenophun, 
Plato  and  Demosthenes*.  The  €ncomiu$n  on  that  orator  found 
among  his  writings,  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of 
Demosthenes,  but  is  wanting  in  wit,  and  is  probably  spurious. 

*  Smntshury,  i  151.  *   l'at\  Lt\t,  ,100 f;  cp.  ;«  f. 
'  Xiegeler.  Dt  t.tuiano pc^taritm  iudiee et  tmiteUorf  {\%'ti). 

*  Krambs,  Citau  uitd  Nomnhf^nzen  hei  f.uHan  (iKKft).  On  I.ucian*s 
AUicism,  cp.  Du  Mesnil  (iK6;|,  \V.  .Schmid,  Attikismus^  i  a3i-j,  And 
Cluibert  (1807). 
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The  legend  of  the  Olympic  recitation  of  the  histor)'  of  Herodotus 
is  found  in  the  writing  which  bears  that  historian's  name.  Traces 
of  Horace'  and  Juvenal  have  been  detected  in  Lucian,  and  a 
passage  in  the  Gernuim'a  of  Tacitus'  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
Met/wd  of  writing  History'^.  His  skill  as  a  critic  of  art  is  proved 
by  his  Portraits  (EtVoVcs)  and  his  Zetixis.  In  his  management  of  dia- 
logue he  exhibits  the  inSuence  of  Platfj,  while  his  genius  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  Aristophanes,  to  whom  he  repeatedly 
refers.  He  owes  something  also  to  the  comedies  of  Cratinus,  and 
to  the  satires  of  Menippus*,  In  his  Prometheus  es  he  admits  that 
he  has  'attempted  to  adjust  the  philosophical  dialogue  to  some- 
thing like  the  tone  of  the  comic  poets',  and  to  avoid  the  faults 
and  combine  the  excellences  of  both*.  In  the  Hy/antine  age"  he 
was  often  imitated ;  he  was  also  a  favourite  author  during  the 
Renaissance';  and  the  travellers'  tales  of  his  True  History  have 
been  told  anew  in  various  forms  by  Rabelais,  Cyrano  de  Bergtrac, 
and  Swift.  His  interest  in  the  great  writers  of  Attic  prose  is 
clearly  marked ;  but  he  has  not  sufficient  seriousness  of  purpose 
or  stability  of  principle  to  be  a  really  great  critic  of  classical 
literature*. 

With  Lucian  we  may  associate  a  slightly  later  writer,  Alciphron, 
represented  in  the  fictitious  letters  of  Aristaenetus* 
as  one  of  the  correspondents  of  Lucian,  whom  he 
undoubtedly  imitates'".  His  own  imaginar>'  Letters  are  inspired 
by  the  Attic  Comedy  of  Philemon,  Diphilus  and  Menander. 

The  Greek  of  Lucian  was  imitated  in  F^tin  by  Apuleius  of 
Madaura   in    Africa,    who   wrote   in    the  times   of 

,.  -  .        .  Apuleius 

Antonmus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.     It  was  Lucian  s 

Ass  that  inspired  the  satiric  novel  known  as  the  Metamorphoses  c^f 


Alciphron 


»  A.  Ilcinrich,  Lukian  u.  ilomz  (1885).  »  §3.  "  §60. 

*  Kabasle.  Quid coinuis  tiehucrit  Lucianus  {\^6^). 

•  Sainlsbur)',  i  149. 

•  Knimbacher,  Gescft.  4.  Byz.  Lit*  §§194,  198,  311,  p.  7.;fi\  and  HaKc, 
Neticti  et  Extraits,  ix  ^,  129. 

'  Fbrsicr,  l.uchfi  in  iter  ffetiahsatui  (1SS6). 

*  Cp.  Sainubury,  i  1+6— 1.«:  aUu  Kgger.  ^d-^-g't  Christ,  g§533— 5^J*; 
and  esp.  M.  Croiset,  v  583 — 6r6,  and  his  £siai  (iM8«). 

"  i  5  and  -ii. 

•*  Cp.  iii  55  with  Luctan's  Symposium. 
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Apuleius,  which  includes  the  celebrated  myth  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  The  author's  title  to  the  name  of  phihsophm  Platonmis 
rests  on  his  minor  works: — (i)  Dc  Dfo  SocratiSy  a  prolix  exposi- 
tion of  the  Platonic  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  God  and  the 
daemons  ;  (2)  De  Piatom  et  eius  dogwuUj  a  treatise  on  the  natural 
and  moral  philosophy  of  Plato,  followed  by  a  spurious  book  on 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  He  also  wrote  Vf  MitndOy  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  ir<pt  *td<r;nou,  bearing  the  name  of  Aristotle,  and 
probably  written  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus*. 

Greek   rhetoric  includes   the  criticism   of  literature  and  the 

study  of   models   of  stylc»  and    in   these   respects 
rhIrorici"L       ^^^  points  of  contact  with  the  general  history  of 

Scholarship.  All  that  was  essential  in  the  pre- 
vious teaching  of  rhetoric  was  summed  up  in  the  time  of  Hadrian 
by  Alexander",  son  of  Numenius.     His  treatise  on  Figures'  was 

the  authority  mainly  followed  by  later  writers,  such 

as  Tiberius*  on  the  figures  of  Demosthenes;  Phoeb- 
ammon*  on  'rhetorical  figures'  (which  he  classifies  and  reduces 
in  number) ;  and  Herodian*,  who  introduces  examples  from  the 
poets.     The  age  of  Hadrian  may  perhaps  also  claim  Aelius  Theon 

of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Xeno- 

AcHus  Theon 

phon,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes,  and  whose 
Progymmtsmaia  or  *  preliminary  exercises '  are  still  extant'. 
Theon's  work  deals  with  the  art  of  writing  under  twelve  divisions : 
— maxims,  fables,  narration,  confirmation  and  refutation,  common- 
places, description,  encomium,  comparison,  prosopopoeia  (or 
character-drawing),  thesis  (or  abstract  question),  and  proposal 
of  a  law ;  and  it  includes  many  illustrations  from  ancient  litera- 
ture. It  was  superseded  by  a  similar  work  composed  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  by  Aphthonius,  the  pupil  of 
Libanius ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  continued  to  hold  its  own 


Alexander 


>  All  these  Opusrula  dt  Phihiophia  have  been  etlited  by  Goldbacher  (1876). 

•  Fragmenls  in  SpengeU  Rktt.  Gr.  iii  1 — 6. 

'  Sp.  iii  9— 40.  *  Sp.  iii  59 — 81. 

»  Sp.  iii  4i— jfi-  "  !^P-  '"  60—104. 

^  Sp.  ii  ^^.  Cp.  Saint&bury,  i  93  f,  whn  rightly  inclines  to  place  Him  before 
Aphihonius.  The  name  of  Aelius  given  him  by  Suidas  suggesis  the  age  of 
iladri^ui. 
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beside  the  work  of  Hermogenes.  Hermogenes  of  '1  arsus,  who 
lived  under  M.  Aurelius  and  was  already  dis- 
tinguished at  the  age  of  fifteen,  failed  to  fulfil  the 
high  promise  of  his  early  years.  His  Progymnasmata^  are  less 
interesting  than  those  of  Theon;/his  works  on  legal  issues',  on 
rhetorical  invention  (with  examples  from  the  Attic  orators)*',  and 
on  eloquence^  are  more  remote  from  the  histor)'  of  Scholar- 
ship than  his  treatise  defining  the  different  varieties  of  style 
and  suggesting  methods  for  imitating  them,  with  critical  remarks 
on  some  of  the  best  prose  writers". 

In  this  century  rhetoric,  as  the  art  of  literary  expression,  was 
in  close  alliance  with  grammar  and  lexicography. 
To  the  age  of  Hadrian  we  may  assign  the  eminent 
grammarian  ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  who  lived  and  died  in  p>overty 
in  what  was  once  the  royal  quarter  of  Alexandria.  He  appears  to 
have  spent  a  short  time  in  Rome,  under  Antoninus 
Pius.  His  name  of  Dyscolus  ('crabbed')  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  a  sourness  of  temper,  caused  by 
extreme  poverty";  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  difficulty  of  his  style.  ApoUonius  and  his  son,  Herodian, 
are  the  most  important  grammarians  of  the  imperial  age.  He  was 
the  founder  of  scientific  grammar,  and  the  creator  of  Greek  Syntax. 
Of  his  numerous  writings  a  large  portion  was  lost  at  an  early  date. 
The  fact  that  Priscian  founded  his  great  grammatical  work  on 
that  of  ApoUonius,  has  suggested  the  Wew  that  the  writings  of 
ApoUonius  (most  of  which  are  now  known  by  their  titles  alone) 
formed  part  of  a  complete  *art  of  grammar',  treated  under  thirteen 
heads.  This  view  (which  is  that  of  IJronke^  and  Uhlig)  is  not,  how- 
ever,generallyaccepted.  The  existence  of  a  complete  art  of  grammar 
cannot  be  inferred  either  from  I*riscian,  or  from  the  scholium  on 
Dionysius  Thrax",  which  is  quoted  for  this  purpose.     ApoUonius 

'  Sp.  ii  3 — iS;  cp.  Sainlsbury,  i  9&-3. 

*  Tfpl  o'Tdfffwi',  Sp.  li  133 — 174. 

*  Tf/>i  t:vpiai\M^  Sp.  ii  177—262.  ■ 

*  Tfpi  ^«r6d(iu  5«ia'6T7fTOf,  Sp.  ii  436-56.  ^| 
'  re^  /fiftSr  ii  365 — 435,  esp.  410-25.  Cp.  Croisel,  v  619 — 634.  fl 
"  Anonymous  life  (np.  Flach,  litsythius  Miies.,  p.  143).     Cp.  Gnilenhaii, 

ill  70  f. 

^  Rh€iH.  Mus.  x\  549  f.  •  Prcller,  Aufiiiizt,  p.  89. 
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must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  author,  not  of  a  systematic 

treatise,  but  of  a  series  of  special  studies  on  important  points'. 
The  subjects  of  his  principal  works  were,  the  parts  of  speech  in 
general,  also  nouns  and  verbs  in  particular,  and  syntax.  The 
parts  of  speech,  in  his  view,  were  eight  in  number,  arranged  in 
the  following  order ; — noun,  verb,  participle,  article,  pronoun, 
preposition,  adverb  and  conjunction.  His  works  on  nouns  and 
verbs  were  extensively  quoted,  not  only  by  Priscian,  but  also  by 
Georgius  Chocroboscus  (r.  600)  and  the  scholiasts  on  Dionysius 
Thrax.  But  only  four  of  his  writings  have  survived — those  on 
the  pronoun,  adverbs*,  conjunctions  and  syntax^  This  last  is  in 
four  books,  the  first  of  which  determines  the  number  and  order  of 
the  parts  of  speech  (assigning  precedence  to  the  noun  and  verb), 
and  next  discusses  the  syntax  of  the  article :  the  second  deals 
with  the  syntax  of  the  pronoun  ;  the  third  begins  with  the 
rules  of  *  concord'  ((caTaXXijA-on^v)  and  their  exceptions,  followed 
by  the  general  syntax  of  the  verb  ;  thtr  fourth  includes  the  syntax 
of  prepositions,  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  but  only  a  small  portion 
of  thih  is  still  extant*.  H 

WTiile  Dionysius  Thrax  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  to  make^ 
a  special  study  of  grammar*,  it  was  Apollonius  who  placed  that 
study  on  a  scientific  basis.  He  analysed  the  true  nature  of 
language  and  of  its  component  parts  ;  set  aside  certain  fantastic 
theories  current  in  his  day,  and  introduced  scientific  explanations 
in  their  place.  Thus  he  refutes  those  who  supposed  that  *thc 
article  served  to  distinguish  the  genders',  and  insists  that  each 
part  of  speech  has  its  origfin  in  a  conception  characteristic  of 
itself.  The  characteristic  of  the  article  is  'the  retrospective 
reference  to  a  i)erson  already  mentioned ' ;  such  a  retrospect 
takes  place,  when  we  speak  either  of  a  known  person,  or  of  a 

'  Cp.  Matlhins.  in  Ftecluu.  Jakrb.^  Sappi.  xw,  quoted  in  Jeep^s  fiedetkeil*. 
p.  94. 

*  First  printed  in  Bekker's  Atu%i.  Gr.  ii  6j|o — 646.  *  ih.  ii  479 — 515. 

*  ctL  R.  Schneider  and   Uhlig  (18780.     Cp.  L.  Lange,  Daz  System  der 
Syntax  da  Apolhnios  Dyskohs  (1851).  and   Egger,  Ap.  DyuoU  (1854);  als<i 
Stcinthfll,  it  2JO— 347;  Christ.  §564^:  Cohn  in  Pauly- IVissmva,  11  i 
and  Croi>ct,  v  635  f. 

*  p.  1 38  itt/^ra. 

*  Sytttax,  i  p.  J.?  liekker,  ?*offro^  ii  ai'-rwi*  i^  tSiat  hveiat  ifdyfrtu. 
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definitely  recogrised  class  \  He  was  the  only  ancient  grammarian 
•who  wrote  a  complete  and  independent  work  on  Syntax,  and  his 
opinions  continued  to  be  recognised  as  authoritative  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to  the  time  of  Theodonis  Gaza  and 
Constantinus  I^scaris  inclusive.  His  definitions  of  the  parts  of 
speech  show  a  marked  advance  on  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
are  adopted  hy  Priscian  and  by  subsequent  grammarians^  Priscian* 
calls  him  *maximus  auctor  artis  grammaticae*,  and  refers  to  him 
and  his  son  as  *maximis  aucioribus'*.  The  vast  extent  of  their 
works  is  implied  in  Priscian*s  mention  of  the  *  spacious  volumes' 
of  ApoUonius,  and  the/VA/^j  of  the  writings  of  Herodian". 

Aelius  Herodianus,  the  son  of  ApoUonius  Dyscolus,  lived  at 
Rome  under  M.  Aurelius.  His  principal  work, 
entitled  KaBokiKyj  irpfurvBCa^  was  in  3i  books,  the 
first  19  treating  of  accentuation  in  general,  book  20  on  quantities 
(xpovot)  and  breathings  (irvcv/iara),  and  book  21  on  enclitics, 
diastoie  and  synatoephe.  It  was  mainly  founded  on  Aristarchus 
and  Trj'phon,  and  the  nature  of  its  subject  left  little  (if  any)  room 
for  originality.  It  is  now  represented  only  by  excerpts  preserved 
by  Theodosius  and  *Arcadius'.  Herodian  also  wrote  on  ortho- 
graphy ;  on  barbarisms  and  monosyllabic  words  ;  on  nouns  and 
verbs ;  on  inflexions,  declensions  and  conjugations.  Our  know- 
ledge of  these  works  depends  entirely  on  extracts  in  later 
grammarians,  e.g.  in  the  Homeric  scholia^  and  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium.  His  only  extant  work  is  a  treatise  'on  peculiar 
diction '  (ircpi  fiovTJpov^  Xefew?),  consisting  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  exceptional  or  anomalous  words.  The  close  of  the  preface 
skilfully  leads  up  to  the  first  article  in  the  list,  that  on  Zeus*. 
We  have  also  an  abstract  of  his  teaching  on  syllables  *  common' 
in  quantity  (ir<pi  Etj^povtuv}^  and  numerous  excerpts  from  his  work 
on  the  accentuation  of  the  Z/iat/ mid  the  Odyssey^  These  excerpts 
are  mainly  preserved  in  the  Homeric  scholia^.    Herodian  generally 


^  Uf.  p.  36  ^Croiset,  /.f.). 

'  Cp.  Grafcnbiin,  iii  109 — 131.  *  xi  i. 

*  yi  I.     Cp.  xiv  I,  Jtvii  i.  ■  Proem.  84. 

•  TTp&Tot  ^M'*  Btht  wap/tfToj-  BiKo.tov  -yap  tV  ^PX^*  '^''  *^*0  »«iyffO<rtfflM, 
w  Kol  b  2!«Xrt't  (Aratui)  dpx^^ifvos  f^  iic  AtoT  dp^t^M'^^d" 

'  Lehn,  Ntrodiani  s<rip(a  tria  (1B48). 
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agrees  with  Aristarchus,  while  he  often  discusses  the  views  of 
Tryphon  and  others  less  known  to  fame^  By  grammarians  of 
later  ages  he  is  generally  called  o  t«x*'^k6^'- 

Another  of  the  sources  of  the  above  seAo/ia  was  the  work  of 
Nicanor  (rcpl  (n-ty^^s),  written  by  an  Alexandrian 
grammarian  rather  earlier  than  Herodian,  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Nicanor  distinguished  eight  varieties  of 
punctuation*,  viz.  three  forms  of  the  full  stop';  two  of  the  colon*; 
and  three  of  the  comma'.  His  interest  in  punctuation  led  to  his 
being  known  as  *lhe  punctuator'  (o  a-nyfioria^)' . 

In  the  second  century  lexicography  received  a  new  injpulse 
from  the  prevailing  fancy  for  imitating  the  great 
Attic  models  of  the  past  The  sfutfy  of  those 
models  had  been  begun  in  the  days  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  while  their  imitation  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  new  Sophists,  who  came  into  existence  towards  the  close  of 
the  first  century,  and  flourished  during  the  age  of  (lie  Antonines'. 
This  new  type  of  imitative  literature  stimulated  the  productian  of 
lexicographical  works  prepared  by  compilers  claiming  the  name  of 
*Attidsts*.  Their  aim  was  partly  to  collect  words  and  phrases 
sanctioned  by  Attic  usage,  partly  to  explain  unfamiliar  terms 
found  in  Attic  authors.  Lists  of  such  words  had  already  been 
drawn  up,  in  the  Alexandrian  age,  by  Aristophanes  and  Crates; 
and,  early  in  the  imperial  age,  by  Demetrius  Ixion  and  Caecilius 
of  Calacte  ;  also,  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  by  minor  grammarians 
such  as  Dorotheus  and  Epitherses,  Nicander  and  Irenaeus*.  But 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  of 


I 


^^F  *  Lchrs,  Dt  Aristarehi  Studiii  Homrricii^  p.  30*;  cp.  Ludwich,  Aristarths 

W  Horn.  Ttxtkr.  i  75 — 8a 

I  »  Cp.  in  general  Killer,  Quatstiatus  HeratUanat  (»8<)6);  Lentx,  Herotiiani 

I  tfchnki  rttiquine  {,\%fii) ;  Grtfenhan,  Hi  71,  99;  Christ,  §  565* ;  Croiset,  v  637. 

^^.  *  Bachouuin,  Anted,  u  316. 

^^^  •  difvv6tcfnTos,  dyvw6KfnrQtt  and  (rTo^rtyfi^.     This  last  is  a  *stop  put  after  a 

I  prula«ns*,  an  apodolic  comma. 

I  ^  FriedUindcT.  AVn»»wn/...rr/i^«/fl/  (1850);  cp.   Grarenhao,  iii   67,   94; 

I  Clinsi.  $  563* ;  Croiset.  v  637  f, 

^^L  <  Cp.  Uemhardy.  (7r.  /j//.  i  639— 644^ 

^^^^^^      *  Croiset,  v  639. 
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Greek  Scholarship*,  that  lexicography  made  its  first  important 
advance. 

In  that  age  the  chief  representative  of  lexicography  is  the 
'Atticist',  Aelius  Dionysius,  described  by  Suidas  as 
a  descendant  of  Uionysius  of  Halicarnassus,     He 
compiled  a  lexicon  of  Attic  words  in  five  books 
with   a   supplement    in    five   more,    both   parts    including   many 
examples  of  each  word.     Photius'  describes  it  as  equally  useful 
to  imitators  of  Attic  style  and  students  of  Attic  writers.      His 
own  copy  included  a  similar  lexicon,  of  equal  bulk,  but  containing 
fewer   examples,   compiled    by   another   *Atlicibt', 
Pausanias,  who  lived  under  Antoninus   Pius  and 
possibly  also  under  M.  Aurelius.     Photius^  suggests 
the  desirability  of  recasting  and  combining  the  lexicons  of  both  of 
these  'Atticists'  in  a  single  work  with  all  the  items  in  a  single 
alphabetical  order*.     For  most  of  our  knowledge  of  both,  we  are 
indebted    to    Eustathius.     The    sources    of   their    learning    are 
Aristophanes    of     Byzantium    and     Didymus,     Pamphilus    and 
Diogenianus,    Tryphon    and    Herodian*.     In    the 
age  of  Hadrian,  Julius  Vestinus  of  Alexandria  com- 
piled collections   of  words  from  Thucydides,   and  from   Isaeus^ 
Isocrates,    Demosthenes   and   other   orators';    while   his   fellow- 
townsman,  Valerius  PoUio,   made  a  selection  of  Attic  phrases, 
mainly  from  the  poets.     Pollio's  son,  Oiodorus,  confined  himself 
to  explaining  difficult  terms  in  the  Attic  orators'. 

Of  the  *  Atticists*  the  most  interesting  to  ourselves  are 
Phrynichus  and  Moeris,  some  of  whose  works  are 
still  extant.  Phrynichus  (y7.  180)  appears  to  have 
taught  Rhetoric  in  Bithynia  under  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus. 
He   was   a   passionate   purist,   and,   in   spite    of   feeble   health, 


Phrynichus 


*  Wilamowilz,  £Hr.  Her.  i  173. 

»  Cod.  151.  *  Crt/.  153. 

*  Cod,  152-3.     Cp.  RiDdfleisch,  Dt  PansaHttu  ti  Adit  Dionysii  lex.  rhet, 
(1S66). 

*  E.    Schwabc,  Aelii  Dionysii  ft  Jh»*sauiae  Frag,  (1890),  combined  in 
alphabetical  order. 

*  Suidas,  OwT^o'Tu'Of. 

^  Phot.  Cod.  149  f.     Cp.,  in  general,  Christ,  8571*;  Croiset,  v  640  f. 
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composed  a  vast  lexicon  of  Attic  terms  in  37  books,  under  the 
title  of  troffmrriKTJ  Trpoira/waictinJ,  'the  rhetorical  magazine'.  All 
that  we  know  of  this  great  work  is  the  selection  published  in 
Bekkcr's  Aneahta^^  and  the  summary  in  Photius',  who  describes 
the  work  as  at  least  five  times  too  long,  and  the  author  as  failing 
to  illustrate  by  example  that  beauty  of  style  which  he  commends 
by  precept.  It  was  partly  founded  on  the  work  of  Aelius 
Dionysius.  As  authorities  Phrynichus  recognised,  in  prose,  Plato 
and  the  ten  Attic  orators,  also  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Aeschines 
Socraticus,  Critias  and  Antisthenes  (with  a  special  preference  for 
Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  Socraticus) ;  and,  in  verse, 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Aristophanes".  He  composed 
(probably  in  his  youth)  a  far  shorter  work  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  known  to  Suidiis  as  the  'Attikicttt;?,  with  an  alternative  title 
twAoyiJ  pfffxaToiv  Koi.  dt'oyxaVcuF  'AttikuJi'.  It  consists  of  a  long  list  of 
rules  and  prohibitions,  telling  the  student  what  expressions  to 
avoid,  and  what  to  use  instead*.  Throughout  the  work  the  author 
keeps  his  attention  fixed  on  the  general  usage  of  the  best  Attic 
writers,  without  regard  to  exceptional  or  mistaken  divei^encies 
from  the  strict  Attic  rule*.  Those  whom  Phrynichus  specially 
singles  out  for  animadvension,  among  recent  writers  who  had 
departed  from  the  Attic  standard,  are  two  of  the  age  of 
Hadrian  :—Ix)llianus,   who  was  himself  a  Greek  and   taught  at 


n 


'  i  pp.  1—74.  '  Co^-  i.sR- 

'  Photius,  frt/.  i}8,  p.  101  A.  This  lexicon  was  probably  originally  arranged 
according  to  subjects  ^Kaibcl's  GofttNffen  Diss.^  i**99). 

•  You  must  say  not  itcovr^p,  but  iBtXevritv ;  not  STi0t»t  but  6wiff0ff ;  not 
Ijccirfa,  bat  Uerela;  not  inr6i€LyfLa,  but  rap6.ieiytAa\  not  tiwdfiifv,  but  (^i(/tifi> ; 
not  fUxpii  and  dxpitt  but  tUxp*  and  axpi ;  not  dv-frot,  but  drt/rot ;  not  ticiirv, 
but  «<rfrw;  not  «i'xap*<rr<u'  (which  has  survived  in  modem  Greek),  but  x*h*^ 
etd4vai.  Apn  must  not  be  constructed  with  the  Future ;  Hftaxot  must  be  tiscd 
only  of  fish.  You  must  not  uiy  Awordetrofuu^  hut  dtrwdfOftai ;  not  ffrffidytu,  but 
ffTffi^ai;  not  ^\fyiiat'ai,  but  *p\ty(i^rai;  not  wtpiicfftytct,  but  irtplffatvct ;  not 
wtovfiat^  but  wiot^t ;  nut  ^Xeivrai,  but  ii\i^\«tirrai ;  nut  wfioKe,  but  ifuli/itoKt ;  not 
dr€\ei>ffotiai,  but  Awtifu ;  not  Tctva*-  and  St^aK,  but  ir€iin}p  s^nd  di^'^**;  not  xaKO- 
A<u/ioy<(v,  but  KaKoStUfiofa^.  *To  answer*  is  not  AwoKpiOij^at,  but  iwoxpifaifBai; 
iTlio^os  mu&t  not  t>e  u*ied  in  the  sense  of  iriffiifiof ;  you  must  not  use  ^upi^ird^ijr, 
but  hrptdfirir ',  not  ^M*!'.  but  ^f,  and  so  on,  through  more  than  400  itcnu.  £d» 
Lobeck(i83o);  Rutherford  <i88i). 

*  Cp.  Dedication  to  Cornelionus,  quoted  on  p.  977. 
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Athens ;  and  Favorinus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  who  was  not  unknown 
in  Rome^ 

The  views  of  Phrynichus  on  points  of  Attic  usage   were 
controverted  by  Orus,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain       ^^^ 
dale,  who  is  sometimes  placed  shortly  after  Phry- 
nichus*.    Orus  is  possibly  one  of  the  authorities  followed  in  the 
short  anonymous  lexicon  called  the  Anti-Atiidst  i^ KvT^mKttrrq^y, 
The   latter   gives   ancient   authorities   for  words  condemned   by 
Phrynichus  and  others.     Thus  Phrj'nichus*  condemns  the  use  of 
c\/i>/i'  for  2ti,  though  he  knew  that  it  is  once  found  in  Xenophon. 
The  Anti-Atticist  records  this  use,  and  justifies  it  by  adding  a 
reference  to    Hypereides.     Of  the   life   of   Aelius 
Mocris   we   know   nothing ;    but    we    possess    his 
collection  of  Attic  terms  (Xei^et«  'Am«at'),  which,  like  one  of  the 
works  of  Phrynichus,  is  sometimes  called  the  'ATTtKiorrJs". 

The  date  of  Valerius  Harpocration,  the  author  of  an  important 
lexicon  to  the  Attic  orators  (\cfets  twi/  ScVa  fmropwc), 

^   1     r      n       Harpocration 

is  uncertain.  He  is  described  by  Suidas  as  a 
rhetorician  of  Alexandria.  According  to  various  modern  views, 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  either  Tiberius',  or  Hadrian^,  or 
Libanius",  It  is  perhaps  best  to  place  him  in  the  second 
century",  and  to  identify  him  with  the  Harpocration  mentioned 
by  Julius  Capitolinus'"  among  X\\e  grammatid  Graflr/ charged  with 
the  education  of  L.  Verus  ;  he  would  thus  belong  to  the  age  of 
the  Antonines.  He  cites  no  grammarian  or  lexicographer  later 
than  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  has  led  to  his 


*  p.  308  supra. 

9  E.  Hiller,  Die  Ztit  Jts  Gram.  Oros,  Jahrb.  t  cl.  Thil.,  1869.  p.  438  f, 
ap-ees  with  Ritsch!,  0/tusc.  i  581,  in  placing  him  shortly  after  Phrynichus. 
But  Reiuenstein,  Etymologika^  pp.  187  f  and  348,  makes  him  a  coniemporary 
of  Orion  (r.  435  A. D.). 

'  Bekker,  Anted,  i  75  —  116.  *  no.  loa 

*  cfl.  Bekker,  1833;  cp.  Christ*  8  J7l*;  Croisct,  v  641 
"  E.  Meier,  dt  aetatt  Harp,  in  Opusc.  Acad,  \u 
'  Bcrnhardy,  Qutustionum  dc  Harp.  attaU  spedmen. 
^  Va1e<iius,  ed.  168^;  Libanius  {Ep,  371)  reproaches  Themistius  for  attract- 
ing *the  Egyptian  Harpocration'  to  the  inclement  climate  of  Constantinople 


"  So  Dindorf. 


Jul.  Capitol,,  Verus^  c  1. 
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being  placed  as  early  as  Tiberius  ;  but  it  is  also  consistent  with  a 
later  date,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  two  centuries  saw 
the  publication  of  any  work  on  the  Attic  orators  which  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  cite.  His  lexicon  has  come  down  to  us  in 
two  forms,  the  complete  work  and  an  abridgement ;  but  the  Mss 
of  the  former  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  latter.  One  of  the 
MSS  of  the  complete  work  (P)  is  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge:  another  (Q)  in  that  of  the  University  (I)d  4,  63).  In 
the  margin  ot  the  second  is  a  scries  of  articles  (including  a  passage 
from  Philochcrus  on  the  subject  of  ostracism),  first  published  by 
Dobree  (1822)  under  the  name  of  Lfxicon  rhetorimm  Canta- 
Mgiense.  The  work  of  Harpocration  himself  is  of  special  value 
in  connexion  with  the  language  of  the  Atric  orators  and  the 
institutions  of  Athens.  Besides  quotarions  from  the  tragic  and 
comic  poets,  it  preser\'es  for  us  a  number  of  passages  from  the 
Atthidographers  Hellanicus,  Androtion,  Phanodemus,  Philochorus, 
and  Istrus,  from  the  Constitutions  of  Aristotle,  from  the  Laws  of 
Theophraslus,  from  historians  such  as  Hecataeus,  Ephorus  and 
Tlieopompus,  Anaximenes  and  Marsyas,  also  from  Craterus,  the 
collector  of  Attic  decrees,  from  travellers  such  as  Polemon  and 
Diodorus  (On  Denus\  and  from  scholars  such  as  Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  and  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Tryphon.  These  two 
last  are  apparently  his  latest  authorities.  In  five  passages  he 
mentions  certain  mss  of  Demosthenes  known  as  'Arrwiava, 
which  are  also  mentioned  in  two  of  our  Demosthenic  mss  (the 
Munich  and  Venice  mss,  B  and  F  respectively)  at  the  end  of  the 
Speech  on  Phitip's  Leftrr\  and  are  probably  connected  with  the 
person  of  that  name  noticed  by  Lucian',  who  is  sometimes 
identified  with  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero".  Harpocration 
seldom  goes  so  far  astray  as  in  the  article  on  the  phrase  d  KaVoidcv 
vQiLo%\   where   he  actually  records  three  erudite  but  erroneous 


'  dtiitpfftiJTai  iK  3iJo  'ArriKiatfuir.  Cp.  Galcn,  /ra^m.  comtn.  in  Tim.  Plat. 
p.  11  Darembcrg.  cara  r^v  tu¥  'Arrwvv  dunypd^tdf  Ixdoo'ir,  and  Bernhardy 
Gr.  Litt.  i  634*. 

*  Adv.  Indoftum,  },  14. 

*  Cp.  Dhatzko  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v,  'ATTUio»4. 

*  Dcm.  J3  J»8. 
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explanations   proposed   by   Didymus,   instead  of  stating  that  it 
simply  means  *the  law  next  below',   'tht  following  law". 

Another  lexicographer,  Julius  Pollux  (noAiiS«vic7?)of  Naucratis 
{ft,  180  A.D,X  is  the  author  of  an  Onomasiicon*  of 
Attic  words  and  phrases  in  ten  Books,  dedicated  to 
his  inip>erial  pupil,  Commodus",  who  appointed  him  lo  a  professor- 
ship at  Athens,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  58. 
The  arrangement  is  according  to  subjects.  Among  the  most 
valuable  portions  are  Book  iv,  on  music,  dancing  and  the  Greek 
theatre,  probably  partially  lx>rrowed  from  Juba**;  Hook  viii,  on 
the  Athenian  tribunals  and  officers  of  State,  founded  partly  on 
Aristotle's  Constitution  0/ Athens''',  and  Book  ix,  ^  51  f,  on  coins. 
His  primar}'  authorities  are  the  lexicons  of  Didymus,  Tryphon 
and  Pamphilus ;  in  Book  11  he  partly  relies  on  a  medical  writer 
named  Kufus  ;  and,  from  Book  ix  onwards  (as  he  himself  tells 
us),  he  has  made  use  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Gorgias  the  younger. 
His  biographer,  Philostratus,  informs  us  that,  while  in  matters  of 
criticism  he  was  fairly  competent,  his  declamations  were  marked 
by  more  spirit  than  skill*;  and,  as  already  observed',  the  scholiast 
on  the  Lexiphants  and  Rhetontm  Praeceptor  of  Lucian  informs  us 
that  btiih  of  those  works,  with  their  ridicule  of  those  who  affected 
an  ultra-Attic  phraseology,  were  intended  as  a  satire  on  I'ollux. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  agreeing  with 
Hemsterhuis',  the  editor  of  both,  that  Pollux  is  not  attacked  by 
Lucian,  though  Lucian,  who  is  himself  an  Attici&t,  remorselessly 
attacks  the  affected  Atticism  of  his  day. 


*  i^rdroOrw  vhtun  {BtWet'^  A»U(J.  J69).  Cp.  Cobet,  De  auetoritaU  et 
usu  Grammaticorum  vtttrum  (1853);  Blass  in  1.  Mullcr's  Handhuh^  is  4, 
p.  1515'.— On  HaqxKraliun,  cp.  Chriit,  §  572*;  Croise:,  v  646 f. 

=•  cci.  Dindorf  (1834);  Bekkef  (1846);  Bcihe{igoo—  ).  Cp.  Chris!,  §573*; 
Croiset,  v  645  f. 

*  'louXtor  IIo\v5«t>*f7j«  Ko^^Jt^  Ka/tra^i  x^i^of.  'Tlie  young  Comtnodus 
received  the  title  of  Caesar  in  166,  but  the  hitjhcr  title  of  Augustus  in  177  ' 
(J  ebb  in   Companion  to  Gk  Siinius^  p.  I48). 

*  p.  394  iupra,  Rohde,  De  PoUucis  in  apparatu  staemco  enarramio 
fontihus  (1870). 

*  See  iHtrotluctioH  p.  ixv,  and  Teftimimia,  in  present  writer's  cd. 

*  Vit.  So/>h.  ii  11,  tA  tU»  rptTuA  Ixavut  •i}<n«iTo  ktX.  ^  P*  3'5  ■'■<'/'■'»• 

*  Lucian,  Proleg,  p-  31  f,  and  v  175  ed.  Biponl. 
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In  this  age  the  leading  authority  on  nnetre  was  Hephaeslion  o! 
Alexandria,  probably  identical  with  the  gramniarian 
of  that  name  who,  together  with  Telephus  of  Per- 
gamon,  and  Harpocration,   was  charged  with  the  education  of; 
L.  Verus';  if  so,  he  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  second  centur>'.' 
His  work  on  metre  (originally  in  no  less  than  48  books)  has  only 
survived  in  the  epitomised  form  of  his  own  Encheiridion.     Of  the 
three  best  Mss  one  is  in  Paris  and  two  in  Cambridge,  while  the 
uhoiia  (including  extracts  from  an  earlier  authority.  Heliodorus, 
and  from  the  unabridged  work  of  Hephaestion)  are  preserved  in 
two  MSS  in  Oxford'.     It  long  remained  the  standard  work  on  the  fl 
subject.     We  also  possess  part  of  his  treatise  on  poetry,  the  most 
important  portion  of  which  is  the  passage  on   the  parabasis  in  ^ 
Attic  Comedy.  ^| 

Early  in  the  second  century  the  study  of  Aristophanes  was 
facilitated   by   Symmachus  {c.    100),  whose  extant 
scholia  prove  that  he  commented  on  the  plays  in  ^| 
the  following  order: — Pluius^  iVuhes,  Ranat^  Equi'tes,  Ac/iamtans,  ^^ 
Vespae^  Pax^  At'es,   Thtsmophoriazusae^  EccUsiazusae  and  Lysis- 
trata.     He  apparently  produced  the  first  edition  of  select  plays  fl 
of  Aristophanes'.     The  metres  of  that  poet  had  already  been       i 
studied  by  Heliodorus,  who  preceded  Hephaestion,  and  is  some- 
times placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

Among  commentators  on  Flatn,  in  the  age  of  the  .Antonines, 
we  may  mention  Albinus,  who  was  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors of  Galen  in  151,  and  wrote  a  considerable  work 
on  the  dogmas  of  Plato,  the  two  surviving  fragments 
of  which  include  a  discussion  on  the  order  of  the  dia- 
logues, and  a  sunimar)' of  Plato's  teaching  (under  the 
slightly  altered  name  of  .Mcinous)*.  A  commentar)*  on  Plato  was 
also  written  by  one  Atticus  {fl.  175),  and  extracts  from  his  exposition 
of  the   Timaeus  are  preserved  by  Proclus.     The   mathematical 

'  Jul.  Capitol..  Vtrut^  c.  t. 

»  cd.  Gaisfonl  (i8jj'),  and  Wcslphal  (1866).  Cp.  Christ,  8567*1  Croiiet, 
v649f. 

•  Wilamowiu.  Eur.  Her.  i>  i79f;  and  literatare  qaotcd  in  Chmt,  S"4*« 
p.  315.  The  above  order  of  plays  is  opposed  by  Dr  Kutherfard,  StA^f, 
Aristoph,  11138,43;  see,  however,  CI.  Rnf,  xx  ii6f. 

*  Printed  in  K.  F.  Hermann's  text  of  Plato,  vol.  vi  {Croiset,  v  691). 
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passages  in  Plato  wtre  expounded  in  a  Neo-pythagorean  spirit 
by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  and  part  of  this  exposition  has  survived  ^ 
Lastly,  the  Neo-pythagorean  Numenius,  who  wrote  on  the  di- 
vergencies between  the  teaching  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  later 
Academy,  is  among  the  precursors  of  Neo-platonism. 

A  varied  training  in  the  principles  of  the  Platonists,  Peripa- 
tetics, Stoics  and  Epicureans,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Galen 
{131 — 201),  who  was  born  at  Pergamon  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  and  studied  medicine  in  Pergamon,  Smyrna  and 
Alexandria  before  settling  for  a  while  in  Rome.  On  the  death  of 
M.  Aurelius  (tSo),  he  returned  to  Pergamon  and  there  ended  his 
days.  Besides  being  a  prolific  writer  on  medical  and  philosophical 
subjects  (including  ethics  and  logic),  he  wrote  on  matters  connected 
with  grammar  and  literary  criticism.  Of  ten  such  works  that  he 
names  in  the  list  of  his  own  writings",  five  were  on  Ancient 
Comedy.  Some  of  the  rest  dealt  with  questions  of  Atticism, 
including  a  lexicon  in  48  books  comprising  words  used  by  the 
early  Attic  writers.  In  the  treatise  On  thf  order  of  his  own  ivorks^ 
he  shows  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Atticism  of  the  day  ; 
he  even  ridicules  those  who  criticised  errors  of  pronimciation. 
The  aim  of  his  lexicon  was  simply  to  determine  the  exact  sense  of 
the  words  used  by  ancient  writers,  which,  as  he  found,  were  often 
misunderstood  by  his  contemporaries.  He  is  practically  repeating 
a  precept  of  Aristotle's  Rhetoric*,  when  he  says  that  the  greatest 
merit  of  style  is  perspicuity',  and  the  excellence  of  his  own  style 
is  due  to  his  using  ordinary  language  free  from  the  affectations 
of  Atticism  and  archaism*.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Plato's 
Timaeus  and  Phiiebus^  on  Aristotle's  Categorits  and  Analytics^ 
and  on  Theophrastus  and  Chr)'sippus  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  of  the  first,  they  have  not  survived.  His  118  genuine 
extant  works  include  one  on  sophistical  expressions',  and  another 
on  the  dogmas  of  Hippocrates  and  Plato. 


>  ed.  Hiller,  1878. 


c.  17. 


c.  5. 


Ill  3,  [. 


'  De  Facttltaiibus  Nat.,  c.  I,  iiiitXt  yt  fuyiirrrfr  \4i«iin  Afitrifv  tra^^irftav 

•  Croiaet.  v  731,  715 ;  cp.  Christ,  8<^1.^*- 

'  Liheilui  de  Captionibws  quae  per  dietionem  Jiunt,  Gabler,  1903  (C/.  Rev, 
zviii  30). 
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Towards  the  dose  of  the  second  century  the  empiric  school 

of  medicine  was  represented  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Emplricus       whose  writings  are  our  principal  authority  on  the 

Greek  Sceptics.  The  shorter  of  his  two  extant 
works,  the  Pyrrhonean  Sketches^  is  an  outline  of  the  views  of  the 
founder  of  the  Sceptics,  in  the  form  of  a  refutation  of  the  logical, 
physical  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  dogmatists ;  the  longer,  the 
Sceptical  ComnuntarieSy  consists  of  eleven  l^ooks,  i — v  being 
directed  against  the  dogmatists,  and  the  remaining  six  against 
teachers  of  the  sciences  (irpos  /m^^arucovs),  viz,  the  grammarians 
(vi),  rhetoricians  (vm),  geometricians  (viii),  arithmeticians  (ix), 
astrologers  (x),  and  musicians  (xi)'.  He  endeavours  to  demolish 
all  the  liberal  arts^  in  Cum,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  nothing 
whatever  can  really  be  taught :  much  of  his  work,  though  marked 
by  considerable  acumen,  is  puerile  and  j^edantic  ;  but  his  poetic 
quotations  are  of  some  interest ;  and,  happily,  in  attacking  the 
arts,  he  preserves  some  important  facts  about  them.  Thus  his 
attack  on  the  grammarians  is  of  special  value  for  certain  items  of 
evidence  connected  with  the  history  of  Scholarship".  It  may  be 
added  that  he  approves  the  division  of  Grammar  into  three  parts, 
(i)  technical^  including  the  study  of  diction;  (2)  historkai,  including 
the  explanation  of  mythological  and  antiquarian  allusions;  (3)  txe- 
gesiSj  criticism  and  cnundation  (i  4).  He  is  here  probably  following 
Apollonius*. 

The   close   of  the   century   is   marked  by  a   name  of  note 

among  Christian  scholars.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
Alexia "/rii! °^      (f.   160— f.  215).  probably  an  Athenian   by  birth, 

sought  in  the  philosophic  schools  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  of  Syria  and  of  Palestine,  the  teaching  which  he  found  at 
last  at  Alexandria  {c.  180)  in  the  lectures  of  the  Stoic  Pantaenus, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Clement  himself 
taught  at  AlcNandriu  (c.  190—203),  first  as  the  colleague  and  next 
as  the  successor  of  Pantaenus,  counting  Origen  among  his  pupils. 
About  303  he  left  Alexandria  for  ever,  passing  the  rest  of  his  life 

'   In  the  Mss  the  second  group  of  Books  is  wrongly  placed  fimt,  and  the 
whole  work  is  often  quoted  by  the  title  of  that  group,  Adv,  MmihemaUtci. 

*  ^YK)>v\ia  ;ua0^>iara,  p.  600,  I.  15.  '  t,g.  p.  10  n.  4  j*r; 

*  Christ,  S  i\\^\  Croisct,  v  70i-j. 
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ai  various  places  in  Asia  Minor,  and  also  at  Antioch.  The  three 
principal  works,  in  which  his  teaching  is  successively  unfolded, 
are  (l)  his  Ex/wrtation  (Xoyos  wpoTpnrruos  trpo^  'EXAi^ras),  a 
learned  and  systematic  attack  on  paganism,  dealing  almost  entirely 
with  Greek  mythology  and  Greek  speculation;  (2)  his  Paedagogus^ 
a  course  of  instruction  resting  on  reason  as  well  as  revelation,  and 
partly  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  from  the  Stoic 
Musonius  Rufus' ;  (3)  his  MisceUanUs*^  in  which  he  aims  at  giving 
precision  of  form  to  precepts  of  mora]  perfection,  and  reconciling 
faith  with  reason,  Christian  truth  with  pagan  philosophy.  Thai 
philosophy  he  regards  as  originally  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  and  as  leading  up  to  Christianity  by  promoting  habits 
of  serious  thought  and  purifying  the  mind  from  unreasoning 
prejudice*.  In  the  spirit  of  an  eclect^c^  he  borrows  freely  from 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  above  all  from  Plato,  sometimes 
expressly  acknowledging  his  obligations,  sometimes  tacitly  leaving 
them  to  be  detected  by  readers  familiar  ivith  the  originaP.  He 
regards  Greek  philosophy  as  given  by  God  for  the  training  of  the 
nations,  while  it  supplies  the  Christian  philosopher  with  a  recreation 
only,  as  compared  with  the  serious  objects  of  his  study".  He 
has  been  well  described  as  'a  bom  orator  and  friend  of  the  Muses, 
delighting  in  apt  anecdotes  and  5ne  sayings,  loving  everything 
in  the  shape  of  literature".  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  vast 
variety  of  his  learning,  however  imperfectly  it  may  be  assimilated. 
It  is  from  the  Pythagorean  Numenius"  that  he  borrows  his  famous 
simile  comparing  Truth  to  the  body  of  Pentheus,  torn  asunder 
hy  fanatics,  each  seizing  a  limb  and  fancying  he  has  the  whole". 
He  describes  the  mount  of  God  as  the  true  Cithaeron,  and  applies 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Church  phrases  borrowed  from 


^  WcnHland,  Quaeit.  Afuson,  (1886);  Musonti  h'€lit^iaiu\cf\.  Ilense  (1905). 
On  Clemem's  quomiions  from  Plato,  cp.  C.  V,  Parker  in  Han*ard  Stuiiies,  xii 
(1901)  191 — 100. 

"^  itari  T^c  iXt^B^  ^tXmro^ar  *g9[ixmuC>»  I'wofAfTipA.TUj'  a^TfiUfiaTfis  (parli- 
colburcci  bundles);  such  raiiciful  ttllcs  were  fa^hioimble  in  this  age;  q).  Pref* 
to  Gellius.     Cp.  Hort  and  Mayor's  ed.  of  Book  vii  {1903),  pp.  xi  f. 

•  Ctoiset,  V  746-53.  *  Strom,  i  p.  114, 

•  F.  L.  Clark  in  f^oc.  Anur,  PkiL  Assoc,  rpoj,  xii — xx. 

•  Strom,  vi  149 — 168.  ^  Bigg's  NtopUitoniim^  p.  163. 

•  ap.  Euscb.  Pratp.  Ev.  Jtiv  5,  7,  •  Strom.  \  13,  57. 
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the  Bacchae  of  Euripides'.  The  Gospel  is  to  him  *thti  New  Song 
more  powerful  ihan  that  of  Orpheus  or  Orion".  His  style  is 
deeply  tinged  with  phrases  from  Homer,  whom  he  sometimes 
interprets  allegorically ;  he  also  shows  a  marked  familiarity  with 
Attic  usage".  For  modern  scholars  the  Mhceiianies  are  by  far 
the  most  important  of  his  works.  The  varied  learning  there 
displayed  has  some  resemblance  to  that  accumulated  in  the  nearly 
contemporaneous  work  of  Athenaeus.  The  author  himself  com- 
pares its  variety  to  that  of  a  flower>'  meadow  or  a  wooded 
mountain  diversified  with  every  kind  of  growth*.  But,  in  uU 
this  diversity,  there  is  the  leading  thought  that  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge  are  brought  into  unity  in  the  perfect  Christian 
philosopher.  To  Clement,  all  the  philosophy,  and  indeed  all 
the  learning,  of  the  Greeks  was  more  recent  than  that  of  other 
nations,  and  most  of  it  borrowed  from  the  Jews.  In  the  same 
spirit,  Numenius  had  already  asked :  '  What  is  Plato  but  Moses 
expressing  himself  in  Attic  Greek?'*.  Such  opinions  may  be 
traced  to  the  learned  Jews  of  Alexandria,  to  Philo  Judaeus 
(ao  &c — 40  A.D.),  and  to  Aristobulus  (176  b.c.},  who  says  as 
much  in  commenting  on  the  Timarus  of  Plato*;  and  one  of  the 
links  between  Aristobulus  and  Clement  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  was  interested  in  the  Jews'.  In 
connexion  with  Greek  Scholarship  the  most  important  passages 
in  the  Misce/ianies  are  1  ji  (a  comparison  between  Hebrew  and 
Greek  chronolog)*) ;  v  14  (on  the  debt  of  Greek  to  Hebrew 
literature) ;  and  vi  2  (on  plagiarisms  of  Greek  authors  from  one 
another)*.  The  second  of  these  passages  is  [lartly  compiled  from 
Tatian. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
who  were  specially  conspicuous  for  learning.  He  has  preser\'ed 
a  large  number  of  details  respecting  the  Orphic  and  Eleusinian 
mysteries ;  and,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  displayed 


'  U.  470-7;  Strom,  iv  «j.  *  Exhort,  c.  1. 

*  Bigg's  Christian  P/a/oniits^  P>  4$  n ;  cp.  (on  his  allegories)  Hatch's  Mihbert 
Ltetures,  p.  70. 

*  Strom,  vi  I ;  vii  111.  •  Strom,  i  ^'l,  150. 
■  Cp.  Strom.  V  14,  97. 

»  A#/ra,  p.  161.    Cp.  Cobct.'EpM^,  i  170.  "  Christ,  8681*. 
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in  his  Exhortation\  it  might  even  be  inferred  that  he  had 
himself  been  initiated.  Readers  of  Lobeck's  Ag/aophamus  may 
remember  that,  in  these  matters,  he  is  there  cited  as  a  most 
important  witness*, 

'  1  and  1).  *  Aglaophamus,  p.  140. 


|i-6~^idp  C*^«»  V^**^' ^^'^  V^*^  ^'^  V'*^  V>*^^ 


From  Codex  Parisinus  {914A.D.)  of  Clembns  Alkxandrinus 
{Protrept,  S48),  copied  by  Bannes  for  Arcthas,  abp  of  Caesarea  (p.  4O4  infra). 

(£.  M.  Thompson's  Paltuegrapky^  p.  164.) 

at 

6  'AO^<-dioi'  dXXof  :>  6^  rtt  ^fiLivvfMis  iittlrw  rut  Bpvd^iSi'  At  0Xi7<(> 
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GREEK  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  THE  THIRU  CENTURY. 


The  third 
century 


In   turning   from    the   second   to   the   third    century,   which 
approximately  begins   with   the  accession  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  in  193  and  ends  with  the  abdication 
of  Diocletian  in  305,  we  feel  conscious  of  a  sense 
of  decline.     We  leave  the  age  of  Aristides  and  Lucian  for  that  of 
the  Philostrati,  and  Aelian  and  Athenaeus.     In  science  we  have 
no   longer   any   names   to   compare   with   those   of   Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria  and  Galen  of  Pergamon.     In   history,   however,   we 
note  a  decided  advance  in  authors  such  as   Dion  Cassiua  and 
Herodian,   both  of  whom   made   Thucydides   their   model.     In 
philosophy,  the  high  level  rt-ached   in   the  previous  century  by 
M.   Aurelius   is   fully   maintained   by   the   earliest  of  the  Neo- 
platonists.     The  decline  of  poetry,  repre.sented  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  by  the  Cyn^tUs  of  P.seudo-Oppian,  is  compensated 
by  the  rise  of  romance  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 
apd  of  Heliodorus. 
y^      The  Sophists  of  this  century  include  Philostratus  'the  Athenian' 
(b.  c,  \1Q\  fl.  215 — 245)  who,  before  the  year  217, 
*th!.A«iroUn'     dedicated  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  to  the 
empress  Julia    Domna,   the  wife   of  Severus,   the 
mother  of  Caracalla,  *the  patroness  of  every  art,  and  the  friend 
of  every  man  of  genius*'.     Perhaps  the  most  memorable  pa.ssage 
is  that  in  which  AftoUonius,  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  Sculpture, 
identifies  ^ynxxTlo.  with   'thg^  crtnlhii^  i|paginatinn",   thus   givjng 
Che  term  a  new  meaning  unknown  to  Aristotle.     A  few  years 


Bp 


^Gibbon,  c.  6  (i  lay  Bury) 

73- 
'  vi  19  (quoted  on  p. 


Philostr.  Vit.  ApclL  i  3;   ViU  Soph,  ii  30; 


I 


cp.  repl  0)hwi(  xv  1 ,  and  Egger,  p.  4S4. 
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later  (c.  230-7)  Philoslralus  wrote  the  /nrx  0/  the  Sophists^ 
Book  I  including  the  ancient  Sophists,  such  as  Gorgias;  Book  ii, 
the  modern,  among  whom  Herodes  Atticus  is  prominentw^hese 
Lives  are  neither  real  biographies  nor  critical  studied  but  are 
rhetorical  portraits  drawn  in  an  exaggerated  style.  Incidentally 
we  here  learn  that,  during  the  life  of  Herodes  Atticus,  a  purer 
Greek  was  sj^ken  in  Attica  than  in  Athens  itself;  and  that, 
even  after  the  death  of  Aristides,  the  study  of  rhetoric  flourished 
at  Smyrna*.  His  Gymnastiats^  written  after  219,  is  not  without 
interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Olympic  games  and 
the  various  kinds  of  athletic  contests.  His  Letters  are  mainly 
inspired  by  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens  and  by  the  elegiac  poets 
of  Alexandria".  They  also  supply  an  interesting  link  between 
Creek  and  English  poetry ;  for  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  source 
of  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  Son^  to  Ceiia  : — 


'Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup 

And  ril  not  look  for  wine.,.. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee. 
As  giving  it  a.  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  t»e. 
But  ihou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear. 

Not  of  itself  but  thee  I'* 


(Bentley's  grandson,    Cumberland,    found  fault  with  Jonson  for 
thus  borrowing  a  ^parcel  of  unnatural,  far-fetched  conceits*  from 
a  *  despicable  sophist's'  'obscure  collection  of  love-letters^;  and 
Cumberland's  criticism  was  in  turn  denounced  by  Giflard'. 
^  ii  1,  13.  ■  ii  16,  I. 

*  Croisct,  V  764 — 770. 

*  £/>.  33,  ifiol  6t  fiifois  vp6Ti»t  rots  6fitia(Tiy...fi.6¥ov  5'  i^t^\owxa  OSarox  traJ 
Toitt  x'^<c<^  TpQiT^dpoi/ffa  ir\i^pov  <^t\ijfiiiTui'  t6  iKTTUfia  (cp.  Arislaenetus,  i  35, 
and  Agathias  In  An/h.  Pal.  v  161).  ■2,  wiirofupd  trot  ar^^ai'oi'  ^iduf,  o&  ai  Tifuaf, 
Koi  toOtq  fUif  y&p,  dW  a^oTi  rt  xo-pi^ofAcyot  toU  ^idots,  Xva  fiv  i^apaf^^,  46,  W/., 
rd  "Ktlipaya  (rM»  ^Bup)  6.vTivffii^ov  fiTf^irt  -rviovTa  piduw  fidvof  dXAd  t(al  <xoO. 

^  Ben  Jon&on,  viii  (iH/ji)  159  note.     Cp.  Satntsbury,  i  119. 
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Philostratus,  'the  Athenian',  is  surpassed  in  poetic  imagination, 
Phiio-        *"^  ^"  ^  certain  affectation  of  literary  simplicity,  by 


[chap!^™ 

ination,     H 


stratui  II, 
of  Lcmnot 


his  nephew,  '  Philostratus  of  Ijemnos*  (born  c.  190). 

The  HeroicHS  of  the  latter  comprises  a  scries  of 
portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  purporting  to  be  derived 
from  the  manifestations  vouchsafed  by  the  spirit  of  Palamedcs  to 
a  vine-dresser  of  scholarly  tastes  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont. 
Homer's  description  of  those  heroes  is  here  corrected,  and  made 
more  ethical  and  more  dramatic.  The  work  has  some  little 
interest  in  a  history  of  Scholarship,  in  so  far  as  it  mentions  certain 
Greek  tragedies  that  are  no  longer  extant,  viz.  the  Ocmus^  and  the 
Paiamedfs^  of  Euripides,  while  it  also  attests  a  continued  interest 
in  the  study  of  Homer.  In  his  Eikones  he  professes  to  give  a 
description  of  sixty-four  pictures  in  a  gallery  at  Naples.  The 
question  whether  actual  works  of  art  are  here  described  has  been 
much  discussed,  the  opinion  that  the  descriptions  arc  derived 
from  passages  in  the  ancient  poets  being  maintained  by  K. 
Kriederichs  (i860),  and  opposed  by  Brunn  (1861,  1871),  while  an 
intermediate  view  is  suggested  by  l*'.  Matz  (1867).- 

One  of  the  imitators  of  the  Eikones  of  Philostratus  II   was 

his  grandson,   Philostratus  III.     Seventeen  of  his 
ktntuB  III     descriptions  are  still  extant.      They  are  preceded 

by   a   brief  discourse   on    the    relations    between 

painting  and  poetry.     The  Eikones  are  also  imitated  by  CalH- 

atratus  in  his  fourteen  descriptions  of  statues,  in- 
CaUlstrattu 

eluding  three  by  Praxiteles  and  one  by  Lysippus\ 

Among    writers    of   miscellanies    we    may    mention    Aelian 

(*:.    170 — 230),   who   was   a   priest    at    his    native 

place,    Praenesle.     A    Roman  in  spirit,   he  spoke 

Greek  *  like  an  Athenian ',  his  preceptor  being    Pausanias,    the 

'Alticist'*.     He  is  the  author  of  seventeen  books  On  Afiima/s^ 

mainly  borrowed  from  Alexander  of  Myndos  (first  century  a.d.), 

and  of  fourteen  books  of  Historiral  Miscellanies  (wointAj;  Icrropia). 

In  both  of  these  works  he  exhibits  wide  and  varied  learning,  and 

*  i  5.  '  xii  a. 

•Christ,   fiS.')^4-^**   Croiset,  v   761 — 773.      Schmid,   Atticismus,   iv  7. 
luiwevcr.  assigns  the  above  works  of  rhilosimius  11  to  Philostratus  I. 

•  Philostr.  ya.  Soph,  u  31. 
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a  certain  industry  in  collecting  facts  tending  towards  moral  and 
religious  edification.  The  Rustic  LetterSy  which  bear  his  name, 
are  probably  of  Athenian  origin  ;  they  are  idyllic  in  tone,  and  are 
inspired  by  the  Middle  and  New  Attic  Comedy*. 

A  vast  variety  of  erudition  has  been  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
of  Naucratis,  who  lived  at  Rome  under  Commodus 
and  his  successors.  His  comprehensive  work,  en 
titled  A€i?rvo<To<^i<rTai  or  'Doctors  at  dinner',  originally  consisted 
of  thirty  books.  It  was  abridged  into  fifteen  ;  and  it  is  this 
abridgement  that  has  survived  in  an  incomplete  form  in  a  single 
MS.  The  scene  is  laid  at  the  house  of  the  Roman  p>ontiff 
Larentius ;  and  all  kinds  of  accomplishments, — grammar,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  music,  philosophy  and  medicine, — are  represented  among 
the  many  interlocutors^  some  of  whom  bear  famous  names,  such 
as  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Galen  and  Ulpian.  The  contemptuous 
reference  to  Commodus'  implies  thai  the  work  was  produced 
after  thai  emperor's  death  (tg3)^  It  is  an  encyclopaedia  under 
the  disguise  of  a  dialogue.  Food  and  drink,  cups  and  cookery, 
stories  of  famous  banquets,  scandalous  anecdotes,  specimens  of 
ancient  riddles  and  drinking  sonps,  and  disquisitions  on  instru- 
ments of  music,  are  only  part  of  the  miscellaneous  fare  which  is 
here  provided.  To  the  quotations  in  Athenaeus  we  are  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  passages  from  about  700  ancient  writers 
who  would  otherwise  be  unknown  to  us,  and,  in  particular,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  extant  remains  of  the 
Middle  and  New  Attic  Comedy.  We  also  owe  to  him  the 
preservation  of  the  celebrated  scoliott  of  CalHstratus  on  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton*, 

Rhetoric  is  represented  in  this  age  by  Apsines  of  Gadara 
(c.  190- — 250),  who  taught  at  Athens  c.  235-8,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  *  the  Athenian  \  and  a 
rival  (r.  244-9)  of  Fronto  of  Emesa.  His  speeches 
have  jjerished,  but  part  of  his  teaching  survives  in  his  /ihetonc\ 
which    contains    nothing    essentially   new.     Its    aim    is    purely 


RhetoHciani, 

Apsines 


'  ChrUt,  S5fl9*;  Croiset,  v  774-7.  •  537  P. 

*  Dittenbergcr.  Halle  Apopkoreton  (1903),  assigns  the  wurk  lo  193-7. 

*  p-  695,  rd.  Kaibel,  1887-90;  cp.  Christ,  §532*;  Croiset,  v  778—780. 
■  Spengel's  Rha.  Gr~  i  331 — 414. 
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practical ;   it  gives  few  rules,  but  it  happily  illustrates  them  by 

many  examples.     The   author  appears  also   to  have  written  a 

commentary  on    Demosthenes'.      The  Rhetoric  of   Minucianus" 

„.      .  was  regarded  as  a  classic  and  was  expounded  by 

Porphyry.     It  was  also  expounded  by   Menander 

of  I^odicea,  probably  the  Menander  mentioned  in  the  scholia  to 

Demosthenes   and  Aristides.      The  name  of   Menander  is  also 

„        .  borne    by  two    treatises   still    extant"*,    the  first  of 

which  is  ascrilw.'d  by  Bursian*  to  Menander  and 
the  second  to  Genethlius.  while  these  ascriptions  are  reversed  by 
Nitsche*.  In  the  first  the  various  types  of  epideictic  discourse 
are  distinguished  ;  and  the  sources  from  which  they  derive  their 
material,  classified.  Hymns  to  the  gods  are  divided  into  nine 
classes,  and  poets  named  as  examples  of  each.  The  *  Praises  of 
Cities',  'Harbours'  and  *Bays',  and  the  proper  method  of  com- 
posing an  encomium  on  an  Acropolis,  are  among  the  many 
matters  treated  in  this  work.  The  second  treatise  deals  with 
forms  of  compliment,  condolence  etc.* 

The  most  eminent  rhetorician  of  the  third  century  was  Cassius 

Longinus  (c.   220 — 273),  the  nephew  and  heir  of 

Fronto  of  Emesa,  the  pupil  of  Origen,  the  admirer 
of  Plotinus,  the  preceptor  of  Porphyry,  and  the  minister  of  Queen 
Zenobia.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  taught  for  thirty  years  at 
Athens,  and  ended  his  days  at  Palmyra  as  the  counsellor  of 
Zenobia,  whom  he  nobly  supported  in  her  resistance  to  Aurelian, 
who  put  him  to  death  in  273.  Of  his  treatise  On  the  Chief  End 
(ircpi  Tt'Xous)  only  an  extensive  fragment  remains'.  He  also  wrote 
a  Nco-Platonic  treatise  (ff«pl  a^pxCiv)^  but  Plotinus,  after  reading  it, 
remarked  that  Longinus  was  a  scholar  (t^tXoA-oyov),  but  not  a 
philosopher*.  As  a  rhetorician,  he  composed  several  works  ;  and 
we  still  possess  part  of  his  treatise  on  Rhetoiic  imbedded  in  that 
of  Apsines,   and   first   identified    by   Ruhnken  as  the  work   of 

Cp. 


LronglnuB 


*  Sihol.  on  Dcm.  A<jW.  p.  458,  9;  and  on  Hcrmogenes,  v  517  Walx. 
PaalyWissowa,  s.v.  and  Croiset,  v  781  f. 

*  Spengcl.  i  415—424.  »  ih.  iii  J3<)~44<!>' 

*  Baytr.  Akad.  1883.  Aht.  3. 

*  Berlin  {1883);  Bursian's/aAri-xA.  xlvi  ySf. 

*  Croiset,  v  783  f;  Saintsbuiy,  i  104  f. 

T  Porphyry,  KiV.  Phtini,  5 10.  •  ib,  §  14. 


■ 
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Longinus'.  It  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  practical 
observations  on  'invention',  arrangement,  style,  delivery,  and 
the  art  of  memor>'^.  It  owed  its  reputation  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  found  simple,  short  and  easy  to  remember,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  Rhetoric  of  Hermogenes'.  The  studies  of  Longinus 
ranged  over  philosophy,  rhetoric  and  criticism;  in  the  opinion 
of  Porphyry,  he  was  the  first  of  critics*,  while  Eunapius  describes 
him  as  a  *  living  Hbrar>'  and  a  walking  museum'^  He  produced 
two  editions  of  a  treatise  on  Attic  phrases,  and  several  works  on 
Homer";  and  hi.s  Homeric  problems  had  their  influence  on  a 
similar  work  by  his  pupil,  Porphyry.  It  was  his  high  renown 
as  a  critic  that  led  to  the  conjecture  of  the  copyists  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  treatise  On  tfu  Subiime^  \  and  there  are 
some  points  of  coincidence  with  that  treatise  in  the  fragments  of 
his  Pkiloiogical  Diuourses^* 

Materials  for  a  history  of  Philosophy  existed  at  an  early  date 
in   the   form   of  documents  preserved   by   certain 
schools.      These   had   been   utilised   in    the    lives    L»t*rt°Sr" 
written  by  authors  such  as  Aristoxenus,  Speusippus, 
Hermippus  and  Antigonus  of  Carystos ;  in  the  iists  of  the  suc- 
cessive heads  of  each  school  drawn  up  by  Sotion  and  Heracleides 
Lembusj  and  in  the  summaries  of  the  opinions  held  in  one  or 
other  school,  as  stated  by   Theophrastus,  Areius  Uidymus,  and 
Aetius*.     But  the  history  of  Philosophy  had  still  to  be  written, 
and   it    is  only   an   uncritical   compilation   that   is   supplied  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (of  I-aerte  in  (Jilicia),  who  may  be  placed  early 
in  the  third  century.     He  ends  his  account  of  the  Sceptics  with 
the   immediate  successor   of   Sextus   Empiricus^**,   and   he   says 


^  Opuxc.  r83-5 ;  Wyttcnbach's  Life  of  Ruhnkcn.  p.  169,  quoted  in  Walz, 
Rhel'  Gr.  ix  p.  xxiii  f. 

*  Spengel,  i  199—330.  *  ib.  p,  311. 

^  Vit.  Platim  30,  x/HTiKwrdrou  iral  JXXcryt/utfrdrot',  and  u,  ^  Kfiva.  rpurtt, 

*  yi/a  Porphyrii. 

'  Suidas  mentioDs  dFo/>^^ra  and  r/i^Xij^ra  '0^/iucd,  e^  ^iXAro^of 
Oixfipm  etc. 

^  p.  a  88  n*pra, 

"  ^\u\o7(H  ofjuXiai,  Walz,  Phet.  Cr,  vi  135  (on  Sophocles);  vii  963  (rc^ 
X^f<brf  o~r9^i4K^ofs.  cp.  irtpi  ff^ovs  iii  i,  xxxU  7). 

*  Dicla,  Doxo^raphi.  '"  ix  116. 
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nothing  of  Neo-Platonism.  His  work  is  dedicated  to  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  interested  in  philosophy'.  It  aims  at  enumerating 
the  chief  representatives  of  each  school,  with  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  an  anecdotic  character,  a  Ust  of  their  works  and  a 
popular  statement  of  their  views.  The  first  two  books  include 
the  'Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece',  the  earliest  philosophers  down 
to  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus,  and  Socrates  and  his  pupils  with 
the  exception  of  Plato,  who  is  reserved  for  book  iii.  Book  iv  is. 
on  the  Academics,  v  on  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics,  vi  on  the 
Cynics,  and  vii  on  the  Stoics  from  Zeno  to  Chrysippus.  In  viii 
we  return  to  the  earlier  age,  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  with 
Empedocles  and  Eudoxus  ;  in  ix  we  have  a  confused  jumble 
including  Heracleitus,  the  Eleatics,  the  Atomists  and  the  Sceptics,  ^ 
while  X  is  entirely  on  the  School  of  Epicurus,  to  which  the^f 
compiler  himself  appears  occasionally  to  incline.  Even  in  the  > 
case  of  Epicurus,  the  author  has  been  convicted  of  gross  care- 
lessness in  the  use  of  his  authorities',  while,  in  his  list  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  he  follows  the  old  Alexandrian  catalogue, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  they  had  subsequently  been  edited  in  a 
fuller  form  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  partly  founded  on  the  works  of 
Diocles  of  Magnesia  {iirtSpofjn^  (^iXwo-dt^un',  first  century  B.C.),  and 
Eavorinus  of  Aries  (irarroSaTnj  lo'ropta),  with  literary  items  from 
the  forgeries*  of  Lobon  of  Argos  (irtpt  jronjTiir)'. 

Late  in  the  second  and  early  in  the  third  century  is  the  age 

of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  commen- 
of  AphrodiJas     tators  On  Aristotle,  Alexander  of  the  Carian  town 

of  Aphrodisias.  He  flourished  under  Septimius 
Severus,  having  been  called  to  Athens  c,  198,  and  having  dedicated 
to  Severus  and  Caracalla  (not  later  than  an)  his  work  On  Fate^ 
which  is  an  inquiry  into  Aristotle's  opinions  on  Fate  and  Free- 
will His  works,  which  are  of  special  value  in  connexion  with 
the  text  of  Aristotle  and  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  are 


I 


'  iii  47,  ix  10.  »  Uscner,  Epimrea,  xxif. 

^  Hiller  in  J^keiti.  Mm*  xxxiii  518 f. 

*  F.  NictKiche,  in  JCktin.  Mus.  xxiii— xxv,  and  WilamowiU,  PkH.  Unt,  \r 
330-49.  Favorinus  alone  is  regarded  as  his  original  by  Maass,  Phii.  Unt.y 
Jitft  3  and  Rudolph.  Leipt.  Stud,  rii  116  (Christ,  8514*;  Croiset,  v  818—610) 
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largely  quoted  by  later  writers,  such  as  the  Neo-Platonists  Syrianus 
and  Simplicius.  Holding  aloof  from  the  mystical  tendencies  of 
the  Academics  of  his  time,  he  mainly  confined  himself  to  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle.  His  extant  commentaries  deal  with 
the  First  Book  of  the  Anaiyiics^^  the  Topica',  the  De  A«xw*and 
the  Metaphysics^ .  He  is  also  the  author  of  several  independent 
treatises*.  About  half  of  his  voluminous  writings  were  edited 
and  translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  learning ;  and  his 
genuine  works  have  been  recently  published,  mainly  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  *. 

The  only  original  product  of  Greek  genius  in  the  third  century 
was  Neo-Platonisni.  which  necessarily  involved  a 
renewed  study  of  the  teaching  of  Plato,  though  it 
attempted  to  combine  chat  teaching  with  the  tenets 
of  other  schools  of  Greek  philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  those 
earlier  schools  had  already  been  partially  merged  into  one  another, 
and  had  also  been  blended  with  old  and  new  varieties  of  belief. 
This  tendency  had  shown  itself  in  Philo  Judacus^  in  Plutarch  and 
Numenius  and  (early  in  this  century)  in  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias, 
the  commentator  on  Aristotle.  In  the  same  century  the  verbal 
study  of  Plato's  text  was  exemplified  in  the  Platonic  lexicon  of 
the  sophist  Timaeus',  which  is  later  than  Porphyry  unless  the 
extract  from  that  Neo-Platonist"  is  an  interpolation. 

Neo-Platonisra  is  generally  regarded  as  having  been  founded 
by  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  taught  at  Alexandria  during  the  first 
half  of  the  third  century,  but  did  not  reduce  his  teaching  to  a 
written  form.  Among  his  many  pupils  {e,  205 — 211)  was  the 
Christian  philosopher  Origen*  (1S5 — 254),  who  in  203  succeeded 
Clement  as  head  of  the  Christian  School  of  Alex- 
andria.    He  was  the  first  great  scholar  among  the 

»  ed.  Wallies  (1883).  »  id.  (1891). 

»  ed.  Thurot  (1875);  Wendland  (1901). 

*  Latest  «!.  Hayduck  (ift9i). 

•  Scrtptti  Minora^  cd.  Itrans  in  Suppi.  Ar.  ii. 

•  Gerke  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  i  i453f. 
"^  ed.  Ruhnken,  i7Sg.  •  s.v.  o^x  ifKurra, 

*  Porphyry  ap.  Euseh.  //.  E,  vi  19,  7.  Zellcr,  Phil.  d.  Gr,  111  1,  459, 
suggests  that  the  Chrislian  philosopher  has  been  confounded  with  a  pagan 
pupil  of  Ammonius  bearing  the  same  name. 
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Greek  Fathers.  With  his  own  hand  he  supplied  himself 
transcripts  of  the  Greek  Classics,  but  sold  them  all  for  a  small 
sum  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  teach  others  without  receiving  any 
remuneration.  The  work  of  Origen  most  closely  connected  with 
Scholarship  was  his  Hexapla^  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
exhibiting  in  six  parallel  columns  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  same 
in  Greek  characters,  with  the  four  translations  by  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus.  the  *  Seventy'  and  Theodotion.  Seven  shorthand  writers 
and  as  many  copyists  took  part  in  it,  and  the  work  Qlled  fifty 
large  rolls  of  parchment ;  but  it  is  now  represented  by  fragments 
alone.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  As  a  commentator  he  holds  that  Scripture 
has  in  general  three  senses,  the  literal,  the  moral,  and  the  spiritual; 
and,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  the  last  of  these,  he  specially  favours 
the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  These  three  senses 
he  regards  as  corresponding  to  the  body,  soul  and  spirit,  which 
he  fancifully  describes  as  figured  in  the  water-poLs  of  Cana 
"containing  two  or  three  firkins  a-piece".  This  weakness  for  ^ 
allegorising  was  combined  with  a  wide  variety  of  learning.  Ao^| 
cording  to  a  discourse  delivered  in  his  presence  in  239  by  his 
pupil,  Gregory  Thaumalurgus,  the  range  of  his  teaching  at 
Caesarea  included  dialectics,  physics,  geometry,  astronomy,  ethics, 
metaphysics  and  theology  ;  while  he  is  described  by  Jerome  as 
finding  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  Numenius  and  Cornutus, 
support  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity*.  Origen  spent  thefl 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  at  Caesarea.  Copies  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  made  by  Pamphilus  (d.  309)  for  the 
famous  library  which  he  founded  in  that  city*.  fl 


PlotinuB 


The  principles  of  Neo-Platonism  were  reduced  to  writing  by 
Plotinus  (204 — 270),  who  studied  under  Ammonius 
Saccas  at  Alexandria  from  232  to  243,  and  spent 
the  remaining  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  at  Rome.  He  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  in  so 
far  as  he  perpetuated  its  principles  in  a  written  form.     In  his 


'  Origen's  Ph%to€atia^  c.  is,  p.  19,  J.  A.  Robinson.  { 

•  Jerome,  Ep.  70.  Cp.  Croiset,  v  845-55;  cp-  Chrisl,  S68i*,  Bigg's  Christian 
PiaicHists,  and  Westcoct  in  Diet,  Chr,  Bto^, 

*  liieron.  Ve  scri^rihus  eccl.  c.  75. 
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class-room  *the  later  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  commentators 
were  read';  but  everywhere  an  original  turn  was  given  to  the 
discussions,  into  which  Plotinus  carried  the  spirit  of  Ammonius'", 
The  teaching  of  Plotinus  has  been  preserved  with  the  aid  of  his 
pupil.  Porphyry  (233 — c.  301-5),  in  six  groups  of  nine  books 
called  the  Enneades^.  Porphyry  had,  in  his  youth, 
known  Origen  at  Alexandria ;  and  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Cassius  Longinus  at  Athens.  It  was  from  Longinus  that  he 
received  the  name  of  *  Porphyrius ',  as  a  rendering  of  his  Tynan 
name  of  Malchus,  or  *  King '.  In  263  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Plotinus  in  Rome.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician, 
as  well  as  a  philosopher  and  a  historian.  From  Porphyry  to 
Julian  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  Neo-Platonism  was  the  philo- 
sophic defence  and  maintenance  of  paganism.  Porphyry's  attacks 
on  Christianity,  which  were  mainly  concerned  with  historical 
criticism,  and  had  an  important  influence  on  Julian  'the  A(K)State', 
were  answered  by  Eusebius  and  others.  His  History  of  Philosophy 
was  mainly  confined  to  Plato,  but  it  included  a  Life  0/  /ythat^oraSt 
which  is  extant.  He  was  among  the  last  of  the  writers  on 
philosophy  who  had  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors;  and  he  quotes  Longinus*  as  saying  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Plotinus  and  Amelius  {a  pupil  of  Plotinus), 
philosophers  had  ceased  to  do  anything  more  than  collect  and 
expound  and  expand  the  opinions  of  their  predecessors.  In 
extreme  old  age  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Plotinus;  and  his  own 
expositions  of  his  master's  teaching  are  still  represented  in  his 
S^n/entiae^.  He  also  compiled  a  work  on  Chronology,  which 
is  among  the  authorities  followed  by  Eusebius^  In  the  domain 
of  Scholarship  he  produced  a  treatise  on  'philological  research' 
((^XoAo^ov  toToptfi),  and  on  'grammatical  questions'  (ypa/ifuiTt«al 
aVoptai),  as  well  as  an  'introduction'  to  Thucydides,  and'to  the 


I 


»  Porph.   V.  rtot.  3. 

^  T.  Whiltaker,  The  Neo-PtatonistSt  p.  33;  cp.  Bigg's  Neopia/onum,  p.  187, 
and  R.  Eacken^  Die  L^ensnnschauungen  Jer  grossen  Denker^  1901*. 

*  cd.  Creuzcr  (Oxford,  1835),  (Paris,  1855);  Kirchhoff,  (856;  H.  F.  MlllU-r, 
1878;  Volkmann,  11*83. 

*  Frag,  5.  5.  *  T,  Whiltaker,  pp.  113-4. 
■  Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  iii  688  f. 
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CiUegories  of  Aristotle.     His   Eisagoge,   or   introduction  to  tl 
latter,   as   translated  by   Boethius',  had   an  important  influence 
on  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages;   his   commentary   on  the^ 
Categories  exists   in   fragments  onlyl     He   also  wrote   on    'tboH 
philosophy  of   Homer',    and   on    the  profit   which   kings  might 
derive  from  his  poems.     This  department  of  his  literary  activity 
is   now   represented   only   by   some    fragments   of    his   Htmuric 
Questions  {'OfLijpiKa   (ijrrjfiaray,   which    have    several   points    of 
contact  with  Aristotle's  Homeric  Problems*^  and  by  his  work  On^ 
the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs\     In  the  latter,  the  Cave  in   Ithaca^H 
which  is  the  theme  of  the  beautiful  description  in  Od.yi\\\  102 — iia, 
is  treated  as  an  allegory  of  the  universe  ;  the  cave  itself  and  the 
nymphs,  the  two  entrances  into  the  cave,  the  vessels  of  stone 
and  the  bees,  are  all  of  them  allegorically  interpreted  in  a  highly 
imaginative   composition    marked    with    superabundant   learning 
and  (happily)   enriched  with  numerous  citations.     Many  mora^fl 
sentences  borrowed  from  Sextus  and  Epicurus  are  imbedded  in 
his   Letter  to  Mane//a*\    while  his  treatise  De  Alntinentia  (ircpt 
airop(^v  €fuln>xtav)j  in  which  vegetarianism  is  recommended  to  those 
alone  who  lead  a  philosophic  life',  has  preserved  for  us  the  sub- 
stance of  the  treatise  of  Theophrastus  On  Piety^,  besides  many 
quotations  from   the  poets,   e.g.  the  important  fragment  of  the 
Cretes  of   Euripides,     The  work  on   Homer's  Life  and  Poemsy 
preserved  in  Plutarch's  Moralia^  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Por- 
phyry.    The  pleasing  effect  there  recognised  in  the  figure  fwmoeo- 


*  p.  153  m^ra. 

"^  ParpAyrii  Isagv^  tt  in  Aristotelis  Catrgoriat  commen/tirium,  ed.  Busse 
in  Comm,  Arist.  iv,  wilh  Boethius'  translation  of  the  isagoge  (1887).  The 
isagogt  was  also  translated  into  Syriac,  and  the  work  of  a  llelleniaed  Syrian 
was  thus  the  mean<i  of  introducing  his  countrymen  to  the  study  of  AristolW 
(A.  Baumiitark,  Arislotiles  h^i  iteti  Syrrrn). 

*  cd.  H.  Schradcr  (1H80).    Cp.  Grtifenhan,  iii  198  f. 

*  At. frag.  141,  164,  17H,  Kosc. 
>  Nauck,   ed.    9    (1886),    with     Vita    Pythttg.,    Dt  Abitinmtia    and   A 

ManetioM. 

■  Usener's  Eficurfa^  p.   Iviii  f 
(1896). 

'  T.  Whiltaker.  pp.  114 — lu. 

*  Bemays,  Theophrastos  {i^^) 
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teUutofU  has  led  to  its  being  credited  ^w^th  an  early  recognition  of 
the  charm  of  rhyme'. 

The  theory  of  Music  was  treated  by  Aristides  Quintilianus. 
who  is  certainly  later  than  Cicero",  and  probably 
later  than  Porphyry.    His  description  of  the  descent     QuinTmln'u* 
of  the  Soul  from  the  region  of  the  Ether,  and  of 
its  passing  through  that  of  the  Moon*,  is  distinctly  Neo-Platonic, 
and  can  be  closely  paralleled  by  a  passage  in  Porphyry*.     The 
v-alue  of  his  work  depends  mainly  on  its  indebtedness  to   Aris- 
toxenus   of  Tarentum,   and   to   still  earlier  authorities,  such  as 
Damon  of  Athens,  the  friend  of  Plato". 

'  Trench,  Sturtd  Latin  Poetry ^  p.  30"  (Snintsbury,  i  68  f). — On  Porphyry 
in  general,  see  Lucas  Holstenius.  De  vila  rf  scriplis  I^rpkyrii  (1655),  and 
Croiset,  v  831 — 841,  and  cp.  Christ.  86't** 

*  wifX  ^ivtK^,  ii  6. 

*  wt^  /wivic^f,  ii  17. 

*  Srnientia^^  31. 
'  von  Jan  in  Pauly-Wisaonii,  \\  894. 


Tfrr  T  -^^v^    •  *^/^  yI  ^t  t»/S  "^^^ 


ConKX   Paxisinus  of  a  student's  copy  ok  a  Commentary  on 
Fokphyry's  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Categories  {wti  a.d.). 
(E.  M.  Thompson's  Paliuo^rophy^  p.  171.) 

Too-at  /ffXefirewt.     flpi^K&Tes  tAt  Kou'WPl(ai    x^P^*^^^"  *<»*  '""^  ^*'   itatpopA^. 

run  tI  iffTiit  Karyjyo(j>oOrr€t)  UMnrtp  t6  y4^ot  xoi  tA  tlSos'  al  di  i»  tCi  oiroMW 
{H  icrip)  wrrtp  ij  ^^pd^  Ktu  rh  tSiov  teat  ro  avtxfie^K^. 

David  the  Armaiian, 
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GREEK   SCHOLARSHIP    IN   THE    FOURTH   CENTURY. 


The  fourth  century  begins  a  few  years  before  the  abdication 
of  Diocletian  (305).     By  the  end  of  its  first  quarter 
(324),  Christianity  was  recognised  as  the  religion     century" 
of  the   State,   and    Byzantium  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  new  capital,  which  was  henceforth  to  become  a  new  centre 
of  (ireek  learning.     Before  two-thirds  of  the  centur)'  had  passed, 
a  pagan  reaction  had  intervened  during  the  brief  reign  of  Julian 
(361-3).     A  historian  of  the  eleventh   centur)\   who  assigns   lo 
his  reign  the   last   of  the   pagan   oracles,   informs   us   that   the 
emperor  sent  envoys  to  restore  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
but  the  work  w^as  no  sooner  begun  than  the  envoys  were  bidden 
to  return  with  the  following  response  : — 

efrarc  r^  fiofftXyji,  x^M<u  ^^^'  SaliaXos  avXd. 

oiJ  wttyiiv  AaXeorvar*  ijric&cru  *cai  \6.\ov  0dwp*. 

Tell  ye  the  king:  to  the  grouiKl  haih  fallen  ihe  glorious  chvclling; 
Now  no  longer  hnth  Phoebus  a  ceJI,  nr  a  laurel  prophetic; 
Hushed  U  the  voiceful  spring,  and  quenched  the  oracular  rountam. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur)',  the  Sera[>eum  of  Alexandria 
had  been  destroyed  (391),  the  Senate  of  Rome  had  (nominally 
at  least)  become  Christian  (394),  the  Olympian  festival  had  been 
abolished,  the  overthrow  of  paganism  completed  under  Theo- 
dosius  I,  and  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Empire  divided  on  his 
death  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius,  who  ruled  in  the  East, 
and  Honorius  in  the  West  (395). 


'  Ccdrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  i  .^04,  p.  532  Bonn. 
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In  this  time  of  transition  from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the 
pnncip;il  Grcuk  authors  on  the  Christian  side  were  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Epiphanius^  Basil,  (Iregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Of  these, 
Eusebius  (265 — 340),  the  devoted  pupil  of  Pam- 
philus  (d.  307),  in  whose  librar>-  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  vast  erudition  and  whose  name  he  gratefully 
assumed  by  calling  himself  Eusebius  Pamphili,  was  hishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  (313 — 340).  Jerome*  describes  Pamphilus 
as  emulating  the  zeal  of  a  Peisistratus  or  a  Demetrius  Phalereus  in 
the  collection  of  mss  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  pupil  and 
friend  Eusebius  is  best  known  as  a  historian  and  chronologer. 
In  the  previous  century  a  sketch  of  the  comparative  chronology 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  ending  with  221  a.d.  This  was  one  of  the 
principal  works  incorporated  by  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle.  The 
latter  was  in  two  parts,  (i)  an  epitome  of  universal  history,  and 
(2)  chronological  tables,  the  whole  constituting  the  greatest 
chronological  work  produced  by  the  ancient  world.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  down  to  325  a.d.  In  part  (1),  the  first  authority 
quoted  for  Greek  history  is  Castor  of  Rhodes  (60  b.c.),  who 
supplies  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  Argos  and  Athens.  Next 
comes  a  list  of  Olympian  victors,  doubtless  taken  from  Sextus 
Julius  Africanus,  ending  with  the  Olympic  victor  of  220  a.d.  ; 
the  kings  of  Corinth  and  Sparta  from  Diodorus ;  of  Macedonia, 
Thessaly  and  Syria  from  Porphyry,  who  had  previously  been 
followed  in  the  list  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  epitome  of  Roman 
history  begins  with  excerpts  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
Diodorus  and  Castor,  and  mentions  Cassius  Longinus,  Phlegon 
of  Tralles  and  Poqjhyry  among  the  authorities  followed.  The 
author's  object  was  to  show  that  the  Books  of  Moses  were  earlier 
than  any  Greek  writings,  but  scholars  may  be  grateful  to  him  for 
having  carried  his  work  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  necessarj'  to 
prove  that  point.  The  Greek  of  Eusebius  survives  in  excerpts 
only ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  rest  we  have  to  rely  on  the  I-aiin 
version  by  Jerome,  and  the  Armenian  translation,  first  published 
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in  1818'.  The  Ecdesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  (ending  with 
324  A.D.)  was  the  first  of  its  kind ;  while  his  Praeparatio 
Evafigfiica*  includes  a  survey  of  the  various  forms  of  religious 
belief,  with  numerous  citations  from  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
as  many  as  twenly-lhree  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  being  quoted, 
and  more  than  fifty  passages  from  the  Laws  alone'. 

Athanasius  of  Alexandria  (295 — 373),  the  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, with  all  his  subtlety  of  dialectic,  is  more  interesting  as  a 
man  of  action  than  as  an  orator  and  an  author.  Epiphanius 
(315—403),  the  head  of  a  school  of  learning  near  Jerusalem  from 
335  to  367,  and,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  bishop  of  Constantia 
(the  ancient  Salamis  in  Cyprus),  gives  in  his  Refutation  of  Heresies 
a  brief  account  of  the  various  forms  of  Greek  philosophy*.  Basil 
(331 — 379),  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in  the  same  region 
(r.  330 — €.  390),  were  pupils  at  Athens  of  the  (^hri.'itian  teacher 
Proaeresius  and  of  the  pagan  Himerius.  Both  alike  protest 
against  the  prejudice  with  which  the  ancient  Greek  literature  was 
regarded  by  many  Christians,  the  former  devoting  a  special  dis- 
course to  proving  by  numerous  citations  that  that  literature  is 
full  of  precepts  and  examples  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind  and 
to  prepare  it  for  Christian  leaching*.  Basil  describes  his  retreat 
on  the  river  Iris  in  Pontus,  where  he  spent  five  years  in  founding 
the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  East  and  in  making  selections  from 
the  works  of  Origen,  as  more  beautiful  than  the  island  of  Calypso*". 
When  the  envoy  sent  by  Basil  to  Pope  Damasus  for  aid  in 
contending  agiunst  the  semi-.Arians  of  the  East  returned  without 

*  Euseiti  Ckronicorum  libri  du6^  ed.  Sdioene  1866-75  5  Schocne.  Dit 
Wtltihremk  des  Eusebiut  (1900);  Facsimile  of  ihe  Bodleian  MS  of  Jerome's 
Version,  wiih  introtluclion  by  J.  K.  Fothchngham  11905).  Cp.  Salmon  in 
Diet.  Chr.  Bioffr.  ii  348-55. 

*  cd.  E.  H.  Gifford,  1903. 

*  Lighlfoot  in  Diet-  Chr.  Biojp'.  li  331  b. 

'  Printed  Kparately  by  Dicis  in  his  D^ograpki^  pp.  587 — 593,  and  severely 
criiicised  on  pp.  175-7. 

*  rpoiTotit  viom  tfircjf  4r  i^  ^XXijvut^r  <&0«\ou'to  \67c1w,  cd.  Soramcr  (1694], 
Bach  (1901I.  Cp.  De  Studio  S.  S.  ad  Greg,  Kp,  ii,  and  Gregor.  Naz.  Funeral 
Scrmom  ttn  Haiit^  p.  323  c  MorelK  on  profane  edncation,  rfw  ol  roWoJ  X/xcrriav&r 
dtaTTi'Duru',  ijf  itripovKov  koJ  ff^aXtpav  xal  QtQv  x6ppu  ^Wovaar,  Koxui}  dSifT€t 
(Crotset.  V  937).  •  Efi.  14  ;   358  A-D. 
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result,  Basil  expressed  in  a  quotation  from  Homer*  his  regret  that 
he  had  ever  approached  so  proud  a  personage'.  In  his  Hexaemeron 
he  imitates  Philo  Judaeus,  and  in  his  turn  is  imitated  by 
Ambrose.  The  Funeral  Sermon  on  Basil,  a  masterpiece  of 
sacred  eloquence^  was  preached  by  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 
The  latter  is  best  known  as  an  eloquent  preacher ;  but  he  was  also 
a  skilful  writer  of  hexameter,  elegiac,  iambic  and  ionic  verse  of 
the  ordinar)'  classical  type,  varied  twice  by  metres  of  a  new  kind 
depending  not  on  quantity  but  on  accent.  In  his  verses  he 
occasionally  borrows  from  Empedocles  and  frequently  imitates 
Hesiod*.  The  cento  from  the  Bacchat  and  other  plays  of 
Euripides,  once  ascribed  to  him,  is  now  recognised  as  a  produc- 
tion of  the  Middle  Ages*.  Basil's  brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
{f'  343 — ^'  39*^)*  while  he  incidentally  shows  us  that  Christian 
youth  still  continued  to  be  instructed  in  pagan  poetry*,  is  mainly 
a  theologian  animated  in  exegesis  by  Origen's  partiality  for  the 
spiritual,  figurative  and  allegorical  form  of  interpretation,  which 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  {c,  350 — 403) 
and  by  Chrysoslom.    Chrysostom  (344-7 — 404),  who  exhibits  the 

art  of  a  Demosthenes  and  an  Isocrates  superadded 
ChrysMtom  ^^  ^  ^^^^  natural  genius,  was  a  pupil  of  Libanius  at 
Antioch,  where  for  sixteen  years  (381—397)  he  wielded  by  his 
extraordinarily  eloquent  discourses  a  far  wider  influence  than  he 
ever  attained  during  his  brief  and  troubled  tenure  of  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople  (398 — 403).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (r  350 — 
438)  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  biblical  expositor  and  a  theological 

controversialist.  His  opposition  to  the  allegorical 
Mlpr^sul**       method  of  interpretation  is  noticed   by   Photius'. 

He  prefers  the  grammatical  and  historical  method 
which  he  had  inherited  from  Chrysostom's  master  and  his  own, 
Diodorus  of  Antioch  ;  and  in  the  ex<^esis  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  shows  the  instincts  of  a  scholar  in  noticing  minor  words  which 
are  often  overlooked,  in  attending  to  niceties  of  grammar  and 
punctuation,  and  in  keenly  discussing  doubtful  readings^ 

*  //.  U  698  f.     *  Ep.  339.    "  Rxach  in  Wiener  Studien,  xxi  (1899)  98— a  1 5. 

*  ed.  Bnunbs  (1885).     lu  merit  is  much  cxaj^^ralci)  in  A.  Baurogartner's 
Ctsch.  der  li'eUiiiteratur,  vol.  iv  (1900). 

•  CW.  3,        '  H,  B.  Sweie  in  Ditt.  Chr.  Biogr.  iv  947  a 
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The  mystic  and  Neo-Platonist,  Tamhlichus^  died  about  3^0  a.d. 
This  enables  us  to  infer  the  approximate  date  of  the  Neo-Platonist 
Dexippus,  who  refers  to  lamhiichus  in  the  introduction  to  his 
extant  Commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle^ 
Dexippus  is  also  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on  the 
criticisms  of  Plotinus  on  the  Categories'*.  Apart  from  Neo- 
Platonists,  the  principal  writers  of  prose,  on  the  pagan  side,  were 
Himcrius,  Themistius,  Libantus  and  Julian.  Himerius,  born  at 
Prusa  {c.  315),  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  teacher 
at  Athens.  Of  his  seventy-one  Dedamations  only 
thirty-four  have  survived.  Some  of  these  are  rhetorical  exercises 
on  themes  such  as  the  defence  of  Demosthenes  by  Hypereides, 
or  the  plea  of  Demosthenes  for  the  recall  of  Aeschines.  Others 
are  of  the  nature  of  inaugural  orations  at  the  beginning  of  an 
Academic  course.  One  of  the  latter  is  as  solemn  a  discourse 
as  that  of  a  hierophant  at  Eleusis  : — '  Before  the  ceremony  opens 
which  is  to  give  you  access  to  the  sanctuary,  let  me  distinctly 
warn  you  what  you  should  do,  and  what  you  should  avoid".  In 
another  he  tells  his  'freshmen'  that,  to  lead  his  flock,  he  has 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  the  rod,  but  is  content  to  rely  on  melody 
alone :  *  what  blended  sound  of  flute  and  pipes  can  touch  your 
souls  like  the  simple  accents  of  this  Chair?'*  In  an  earlier  age 
he  might  have  been  an  elegant  poet  instead  of  a  semi-poetical 
rhetorician.  He  is  far  from  being  a  profound  student  of  Thucy- 
didcs  and  Demosthenes;  he  shows  a  much  deeper  interest  in 
poetry.  He  borrows  largely  from  the  ancient  lyric  poets,  supplying 
us  with  prose  paraphrases  of  some  of  the  lost  odes  of  Alcaeus*, 
Sappho*  and  Anacreon',  and  also  showing  his  familiarity  with 
Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  Simonides  and  Pindar". 


>  ed.  Bussc,  1888. 

'  cd.  Spengel,  1859. 

■  xxii  7 ;  XV  3  (Capes,  UniversUy  Life  in  Ancietd  Athens,  p.  80  f  | ;  cp. 
Bernhardy,  Gr.  Litt.  i  660*;  Julevillc's  Vacate  d^Athhus;  and  HerUberg, 
CeschichU  Grieckenlands,  tii  311-57. 

*  %s  i\  Capes,  p.  1 14  f.  *  xiv  10. 


•  Frag.  133,  1 47  Bcrgk. 


^  Frag.  174-6  Befgk. 


•  xxii  5  ;  xiii  7  ;  Teuber,  Qutujt.  //imeriaMoe  {iSSi) ;  ed.  Uiiboer  (1849) 
cp.  Christ,  i  6oi\  and  Crolset,  v  869  f. 
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Themistius  (bom  c,  310-20)  declined  important  appointments 

.^      ,   .  in  Rome  and  Antioch,  and  spent  most  of  his  life 

ThemiaUuft  . 

at  Constantinople,  where  he  had  a  high  reputation 
as  an  eloquent  teacher.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperors 
Constantius  II,  Julian,  Jovian,  Valens  and  Theodosius,  and  was 
entrusted  with  ihe  education  of  Arcadius,  but  probably  did  not 
live  to  see  his  pupil  ascend  the  throne  of  the  East  (395).  We 
possess  part  of  bis  early  worJt,  his  Paraphrases  of  Artstoi/e,  the 
portion  still  extant  being  a  somewhat  prolix  exposition  of  the 
Laitr  Analytics^  the  Physia^  the  Dt  Amma^  and  some  minor 
t^eatises^  His  paraphrase  of  the  Metaphysics^  Book  A,  was 
translated  into  Arabic  (in  century  ix),  and  thence  into  Hebrew 
(1255),  and  l^tin  (1576)*.  In  his  leaching  he  appears  to  have 
assigned  a  prominent  place  to  the  Categories,  When  he  is 
charged  with  making  his  pupils  presumptuous  and  conceited,  he 
inquires:  *  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  of  my  friends  speaking 
proudly  or  behaving  haughtily  on  the  strength  of  synonyms  or 
homonyms  or  paronyms?"  His  original  work  consists  mainly 
of  official  harangues.  Under  several  successive  emperors  he  was 
practically  the  public  orator  of  Constantinople,  and  the  noblest 
use  which  he  made  of  that  position  was  to  plead  repeatedly  for 
toleration  in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  worship.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Christians  and  pagans  alike'.  His  Christian 
correspondent  Gregory  Nazianzen  calls  him  'the  king  of  elo- 
quence**. He  names,  as  the  five  Classics  studied  in  Constantinople, 
Thucydides,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Plato  and  Aristotle";  as  a 
sixth,  he  mentions  Aristophanes'.  He  shows  us  his  general 
relation  to  the  ancient  Classics  in  a  composition  addressed  to  his 
father^  where  we  find  him  vaguelyreferring  to  the  *golden  Menander, 
and  Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  and  fair  Sappho  and  noble  Pindar', 
while  he  quotes  and  actually  discusses  various  authors  in  his 
Basanistes^ ;   but  he  supplies  us  with  nothing  of  the  nature  of 

'  ctl.  Spengel,  1  vols.  (1S66);  alsu  Anal,  Pr.  t,  etl.  Walltcb  (18S4),  and 
De  CtuUs  cd.  Lanflauer  (1901). 

'  Steinschn cider,  Hthr,  UeUrsetzungen^  §  89. 
»  Or.  xxiii  p.  351  (Grote's  Ar.  i  «i). 

*  Christ,  S601*;  Croiscl.  v  871-6;  cd.  Dindorf,  1831. 

*  Ep.  I40.  •  Or,  iv  p.  71.  ^  Or.  xjiiii  p.  350.  ■  Or.  30. 

*  Of.  31, 
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definite  literary  criticism.  *  To  Themtstius...the  great  writers  of 
old  are  persons  worthy  of  infinite  respect,  to  be  quoted  freely,  but 
to  be  quoted. ..for  the  substance  only".  In  another  of  his 
discourses'  he  complains  of  the  length  of  time  spent  by  teachers 
on  the  exposition  of  a  single  author,  'wasting  as  much  time  on 
one  poor  book  as  the  Greeks  spent  in  the  siege  of  Troy*.  He 
holds  himself  aloof  from  the  Sophists  of  the  day:  'the  Sophists 
might  dwell  contentedly  in  the  unrealities  of  dreamland,  but 
eternal  verities  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  his  class '^ 

Another  leading  teacher  of  the  day  was  Libanius  {314 — c.  393). 
He  was  born  at  Antioch.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
showed  his  first  eagerness  for  literary  learning,  sold 
all  his  favourite  pigeons,  and  turned  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
ancient  Classics.  The  authors  then  most  read  were  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Lysias  and  Demosthenes ; 
but  others,  such  as  the  dramatists,  and  Pindar  and  Aristophanes, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  not  neglected,  as  is  proved  by  quotations 
in  Libanius  and  his  contemporaries.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
read  the  Acharniam  during  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  which  almost  blinded  him  and  made  him  deaf,  and 
even  left  him  liable  to  headaches  for  the  rest  of  his  life*.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  though  his  kinsmen  wished  to  keep  him 
at  home,  and  his  friends  offered  him  rich  heiresses  in  marriage, 
he  insisted  on  completing  his  education  at  Athens:  *he  would 
have  declined  the  hand  even  of  a  goddess,  if  he  could  only  see 
the  smoke  of  Athens '^  At  Athens  he  at  once  became  the  victim 
of  a  party  of  students  who  insisted  on  his  attending  the  lectures 
of  their  favourite  professor  alone,  whom  he  soon  deserted  for 
the  private  study  of  the  ancient  Attic  authors*.  He  was  a  student 
for  about  four  years,  during  which  he  visited  Corinth,  Argos 
(where  he  was  initiated  in  the  local  mysteries)  and  Sparta  (where 
he  attended  the  primitive  ceremony  of  scourging  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis  Orthia)'.  But  his  lime  at  Athens  passed  swiftly 
by  :  'he  saw  it  only  as  in  a  dream,  and  then  went  on  his  way". 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  became  a  public  teacher  at  Athens, 


*  Saintsbury,  i  115,  '^  Or.  23.  *  Capes,  p.  90. 

*  i  9  f ,  Reisktf  ;  £p.  639.         "in  (Capes,  p.  66). 

*  i  13  [ib.  99  f).  ^  i  i8.  *  Capes,  p.  67. 
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Constantinople,  Nicaea  and  Nicomedeia,  where  he  spent  five 
years  (544 — 349),  which  long  remained  in  his  memory  as  the 
very  *  flower'  and  *  springtime  of  his  life".  It  was  there  also 
that  he  was  visited  by  a  Friend  who  brought  with  him  the  welcome 
gift  of  a  whole  waggon  load  of  books'.  From  Nicomedeia  he 
returned  to  Constantinople  and  Athens,  and  finally,  at  the  age 
of  forty,  after  sixteen  years'  absence,  reached  his  old  home  at 
Antioch,  where  he  remained  as  a  public  teacher  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  Roman  age 
he  mentions  Favorinus,  Adrian  us  and  Longinus*,  and  he  takes 
special  pains  to  obtain  a  bust  of  ArlstidesV  Like  Themistius 
at  Constantinople,  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  pagan  cause 
at  Antioch,  but  his  most  famous  pupil  was  Chr>'sostom.  We  are^J 
told  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  would  have  named  Chrysostom 
as  his  successor,  'if  he  had  not  been  carried  off  by  the  Christians". 
The  genuineness  of  the  correspondence  between  Libanius  and 
Basil  is  doubtful,  and  there  is  no  certain  proof  that  the  Christian 
bishop  ever  became  the  pupil  of  the  pagan  rhetorician. 

Libanius  was  a  prolific  writer.  Among  his  purely  scholastic 
works*  are  his  Declamations  (/xcXcrai),  and  his  Rhrtorical  Exercists 
(wpoyi'^i-acr/juiTwv  »ra/jayy<A/£aTa),  the  latter  including  Speeches 
composed  in  the  characters  of  Achilles  and  Medea,  and  a  some-j 
what  dull  and  formal  comparison  between  Demosthenes  andi 
Aeschines.  He  is  also  the  author  of  certain  critical  works  on 
Demosthenes,  including  a  Life  of  that  orator  and  Argnments 
to  his  speeches.  These  are  preserved  in  the  mss,  and  printed 
in  most  of  the  editions,  of  Demosthenes  ;  he  rightly  declines  to 
accept  the  Speech  on  Halonnesus  as  the  work  of  Demosthenes, 
and  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Hypereides  the  Speech  on  the  treaty 
witi)  Alexander.  Among  his  rhetorical  works  are  an  Apology 
for  Socrates  and  a  Speech  against  Aeschines,  both  in  the  artificial 
manner  of  Aristides.  When  he  bitterly  reproaches  the  gods  in 
his  Monodies  on  the  destruction  of  Nicomedeia  and  on  the  death 
of  Julian,  his  composition  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  prccepts^ 


1 

1 


■  £//.  1313,  546,  998. 
*  Sozom.  viit  3. 
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*  ed.  Kciske  (1784-97);  Fbrster,  190^ 
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of  the  rhetorician  Menander'.  Many  of  his  other  speeches  are 
much  more  interesting  owing  to  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
the  academic  life  and  on  the  general  culture  of  the  tima  We 
learn  that  he  had  assistants  to  copy  all  his  speeches,  and  a  slave 
in  charge  of  the  complete  collection*.  In  one  of  his  discourses 
he  describes  two  of  the  pictures  (scenes  of  country  life)  that 
adorned  the  Senate-House  of  Antioch'"";  in  another,  he  defends 
the  pantomime  of  his  day  against  the  attacks  of  Aristides*.  As 
a  widely  popular  teacher,  he  is  proud  of  the  number  of  his  puf>ils; 
he  is  *  too  modest  to  aver  that  he  has  filled  the  three  continents 
and  all  islands,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  with  rhetoricians', 
but  he  avows  that  he  has  'spiritual  children'  in  Thrace  and 
Bithynia,  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  in  (ralatia  and  Armenia,  in  Cilicia 
and  Syria*.  He  represents  a  student  complaining  to  himself: 
*what  shall  I  gain  from  all  this  ceaseless  work,  from  reading 
through  so  many  poets,  so  many  rhetoricians,  and  writers  of 
every  style  of  composition?"  He  complains  of  the  inattentive- 
ness  of  his  class:  *sonie  of  them  stand  like  statues,  with  their 
arms  folded;  others  vacantly  count  the  numbers  of  those  who 
come  in  late,  or  stare  at  the  trees  outside...;  they  forget  all 
about  Demosthenes,  the  latest  comments  as  completely  as  tlie 
first".  He  exhorts  the  idlers  to  *pay  less  attention  to  the  races 
and  more  to  their  books'".  His  life  and  times  are  also  reflected 
in  his  Letters^  of  which  more  than  1600  have  survived*.  Here 
we  incidentally  learn  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Latin '";  he  reproaches 
a  Roman  friend  for  not  writing  to  him  in  Greek,  although  his 
correspondent  had  thoroughly  studied  Homer  and  Demosthenes^*; 
and  he  tells  Demetrius'"  that,  having  been  much  bored  by  the 
recitations  of  his  pupils,  he  had,  instead  of  lecturing  in  person, 
read  them  parts  of  the  'artificial  epistolary  discourse*  of  his 
correspondent     He   is   familiar   with   Attic    comedy  '\   and    no 


4 


'  Hi  435  Sp. 

*  iv  1048  and  1057.  '  ui  345. 

*  iii  444  {Cflpes,  p.  79  f).  "  iii  438  [ik  p.  81  f). 
'  i  300-J  (liernhardy,  Gr.  Litt,  i  663*;  Sieveni,  p.  19;  Capes,  p.  1 1 1  f). 
«  Or,  xxxiii  (ii  194  f);  Saintsbury,  i  133.  »  ed.  J.  C.  Wolf  (1738). 
'•  £/A9'3.  "41-  "  ^A  956- 
"  Ep.  lit*  (Saiursbury,  /.<:.).  "  Foraler,  Rkein,  Mhs,  33,  86 C 
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writer  of  that  age  is  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  language 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  Attic  orators.  Four  cenluries 
later  he  was  regarded  by  Photius  as,  on  the  whole,  maintaining 
a  true  standard  of  Attic  style'.  In  the  most  recent  criticism 
of  Demosthenes,  his  reminiscences  of  the  orator's  language  supply 
part  of  the  materials  for  determining  the  original  text ;  and  a 
permanent  value  attaches  to  his  Arguments  to  the  orator's 
speeches'.  Probably  his  only  contact  with  modem  literature 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  sixth  Dedamation^  has  been 
imitated  in  the  character  of  Morose  in  Ben  Jonson's  Silent 
Woman  *. 

Some  of  the  extant  scholia  on  Demosthenes  bear  the  name 
of  Ulpian.  They  are  of  little  value*,  and  probably 
belon^^  in  part  alone  to  this  eminent  Sophist,  the 
author  of  a  number  of  lost  rhetorical  treatises  and  declamations, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Emesa  and  Antioch,  under  Constantine, 
counting  among  his  pupils  the  Christian  Proaeresius,  and  possibly 
the  pagan  Libanius*. 

Three  of  the  discourses  of  Libanius,  not  to  mention  many 
incidental  remarks  in  the  rest  of  his  writings,  are 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  had  much  in  common.  Blinded  by  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  the  ancient  Classics,  both  alike  Moved  to  dwell 
in  a  world  of  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes''.  When  Libanius 
heard  of  Julian's  death,  we  are  assured  that  nothing  but  the 
principles  of  Plato,  and  the  duty  of  writing  an  encomium  on 

'   Cod.  90,  iituiii9...K9X  oTdfffLij  \6yov' krrucov.     He  h  often  raUed  SjjftoaBirrfx 

'  Cp.  Index  to  present  writer's  Firs/  Phil,  tirui  (Vyuthiius  of  iJcmosihenes. 

*  SifCKoKoi  yi^MAf  XdXof  ywaiiia  iavrbr  irpoffayy^Wti  (srpamtcly  edited  by 
F.  Morcll,  Paris,  1593-7). 

*  iVorks,  iii  (1875;)  341  note;  Hallam'i  Lit.  iii  97'.  On  Libanius  in 
general,  cp.  Sievers,  Das  Lehen  des  IJbamtts  (1S68)  ;  Julcvillc,  Sur  la  I'ii  ft 
ia  C«rrespondance  di  Uhamusx  Christ,  S  599*;  Crnisei,  v  876-83;  Ejger. 
502-9;  SftimsbuiT,  i  1*1-4;  also  Petit,  LibaniHi^  and  A.  Horrent,  Les 
icoies  d'Aniicilu,  189S. 

•  Hocckh,  Mtaa/shaHsfialtHPi^,  ed.  Frankd,  p.  535  '  der  unwissende  Ulpian*, 
cp.  399,  411.  549.  611,  641 ;  better  appreciated  on  p.  614* 

•  Miillcr  and  Donaldson,  Gk  Lit.  \\\  290  f. 
'  J.  R.  ^fozley  in  Di<t.  Chr.  Biogr%  jti  710^. 
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the  emperor,  prevented  the  rhetorician  from  falling  on  his  sword'. 
Julian,  the  son  of  the  half-brother  of  Constantine,  had  owed  his 
Greek  training  to  a  Hellenized  Scythian,  Mardonius^  an  admirer 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  (above  all)  of  Homer. 
When  the  lad  was  longing  for  races  and  dances  and  other  delights, 
his  tutor  gravely  referred  him  to  Homer's  admirable  descriptions 
of  the  races  in  niemor)'  of  Patroclus,  to  the  dances  of  the  Phae- 
actans,  the  lays  of  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  the  palm-tree  of 
Deios,  the  isle  of  Calypso,  the  cave  of  Circe  and  the  garden 
of  Alcinoiis^  After  spending  six  years  in  the  seclusion  of  Cappa- 
docia,  he  attended  lectures  at  Constantinople  and  Nicomedeia. 
At  the  latter  place,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
hear  Libanius,  but  he  privately  obtained  reports  of  his  lectures*. 
He  spent  a  short  time  as  a  student  at  Athens  (355),  counting 
among  his  companions  the  future  bishops  Basil  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus.  Writing  afterwards  to  two  of  his  fellow-students, 
he  urged  them  not  to  despise  light  literature  or  to  neglect  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  but  to  pay  more  attention  to  mathematics,  and  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle^  His  own  studies,  however,  were  soon 
interrupted  by  affairs  of  slate.  Summoned  by  his  cousin 
Constantius  to  take  the  command  in  Gaul,  he  left  Athens  with 
regret,  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  Acropolis  and  imploring 
Athena,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  grant  him  the  boon  of  death*; 
and,  reluctantly  assuming  the  purple  robe  of  a  Caesar  at  Milan, 
he  expressed  his  foreboding  of  his  future  fate  by  murmuring  to 
himself  the  ill-omened  line  of  Homer :  cXXajSc  irop^i/p«o?  ^a^aro; 
Kat  /lotpa  Kparaitf^.  When  the  news  of  his  victories  in  Gaut 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  the  wits  of  the  court  derided  him 
as  a  'dabbler  in  Greek";  but  the  Gallic  soldiers  soon  hailed 
him  as  emperor  at  Paris,  while  he  mused  on  the  Odyssey^^  and 
prayed  Zeus  '  to  send  him  a  token '.  Constantius  died  on  his 
march  against  him,  and  Julian  ascended  the  throne.     The  pagan 


*  i  91  f,  5JI. 

'  MisopcgoH,  351  D, 

'  Liluuiius,  i  f.^•J.  *  Ep.  55. 

'  Ep,  p.  175  A.  •  //.  V  83 ;  Amm.  Mare,  xv  8,  17. 

'  ib.  xvii  111  J.  litterionem  Graecum. 

^  iii  173  :  Ep^  p*  1S4  c. 
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and  the  Neo-Plalonist,  the  believer  in  magic  and  the  worshipper 
of  the  Sun-god,  who  had  been  a  heathen  at  heart  for  the  last 
ten  yearSt  now  flung  off  the  mask  and  appeared  in  his  true  colours. 
Thenceforth  his  great  aim  was  the  preservation  of  *  Hellenism 's  fl| 
or   Hellenic  civilisation,   of  which   the  ancient   religion   was   an 
expressive  symbol'.     He  proclaimed  toleration  for  all  religions; 
wrote  admonitory  letters  to  pagan  priests  forbidding  them  to  readfl 
Archilochus  or  Hipponax,  or  the  old  Attic  comedy,  or  amatory 
novels,  or  infidel  writings,  such  as  those  of  Epicurus,  *  most  of 
which  the  gods'  (he  is  glad  to  say)  'have  permitted  to  perish'*. 
He  also  published  a  decree  forbidding  Christian  teachers,  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Herodotus 
and   Thucydides,    Lysias,    Isocrates   and    Demosthenes,    to   give 
any  instruction  in  pagan  literature*.     It  was  probably  owing  to 
this  edict  that  Apollinaris,  formerly  a  grammarian  at  Alexandria 
and  now  a  priest  of  the  church  al  I^odicca,  prepared  a  series 
of  Christian  poems,  while  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  composed 
in  the  metre  of  Homer  twenty-four  books  on  biblical  history  down 
to  the  time  of  Saul,  imitated  Pindar,  Euripides  and  Menander  in 
sacred  verse,   and   turned   the   Psalms   into   Greek   hexameters\  ^ 
Julian  attempted  a  religious  revival  at  Antioch,  where  he  became  H 
exceedingly  unpopular,  avenging  himself  by  writing,   under  the 
title  of  Misopogon^  a  severe  satire  on  that  city.     From  Antioch  ^ 
he  started  on  a  punitive  expedition  against  the  Persians  ;  at  an  H 
early  stage  of  his  march,  he  wrote  to  Libanius,   whom   he  had 
lately  described  as  that  *  citizen  of  Antioch,  that  excellent  artificer  ^ 
of  speeches,  who  is  dear  to   Hermes  and  to   me'^  stating  that  H 
at  Beroea  all  good  omens  were  sent  by  Zens,  to  whom  he  had 
royally  sacrificed  a  white  bull^;  but  the  expedition  ended  in  the 
death  of  Julian,   who  was  fatally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  near 
the  Persian  capital  of  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris.     His  brief  reign 
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>  Whiiuker,  Neo-Piatonhts,  p.  144. 

*  p.  386  c;  T.  R.  Glover,  p.  64. 

'  Ep.  43,  p.  433  a;  Greg.  Naz.  Or,  iii  51, 

*  The  last  alone  has  survived,  Migne  xxitiu  1313. 

*  Muop^goH,  354  c. 
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was   not   forgotten:    124   years  afterwards,  the   votaries   of  the 
ancient  gods  still  reckoned  their  years  from  his  death'. 

His  writings  teem  with  proofs  of  his  familiarity  with  the  old 
Greek  f'lassics.  From  a  child  he  had  been  passionately  fond 
of  possessing  books'.  When  he  visits  Ilium  as  emperor,  he  finds 
a  bishop  of  pagan  sympathies  protecting  from  profanation  the 
temple  of  Athena,  the  shrine  of  Hector  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles*. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes  from 
Homer  would  fill  three  pages  of  print*.  He  also  cites  Hesiod 
and  Pindar,  Euripides  and  yVristophanes,  Theocritus  and  Babrius. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  Bacchylides".  His  numerous  quotations 
from  Kuripides  are  mainly  confined  to  the  Bacchae^  Fhoenissae 
and  Orestes^.  He  never  cites  Aeschylus ;  he  lived  in  a  time 
when  Sophocles  was  evidently  read  no  longer  i  for  he  actually 
quotes  a  proverbial  line  from  Oed.  7yr.  6r4  without  knowing 
its  source.  He  had  been  taught  by  Mardonius  to  emulate  Plato 
and  Socrates,  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus' ;  he  often  mentions 
Aristotle,  but  quotes  more  frequently  from  Plato;  he  urges  his 
former  fellow-students  to  study  both^  His  favourite  speeches 
in  Demosthenes  are  the  First  and  Second  Oiynthiaa,  and  the 
/V  Corona^  but  he  also  knows  the  Leptines  and  the  De  Chersoneso. 
In  Isocrates,  he  quotes  ofienest  from  the  Evagoras  and  the 
Pane^ricus^  and  also  from  the  ad  Demoniatm  and  ad  Nuotiem. 
By  far  the  largest  amount  of  indebtedness  to  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes  is  (not  unnaturally)  found  in  his  earliest  extant 
oration,  the  encomium  on  Constantius,  composed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four*.  During  his  stay  in  Cappadocia,  he  borrowed  *many 
philosophical  and  rhetorical  works'  from  George,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  slain  by  the  mob  of  that  city,  leaving 
behind  him  a  valuable  library,  which  Julian  caused  to  be  sent 
to  Anlioch  for  his  own  use'*.     He  founded  a  public  library  in 
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'   Mar.  viL  ProcU^  36. 

»  Ep.^%  MisopogoH,  p.  347  A. 

»  Ep.  78. 

*  Bmrnbis  Siudim  i  (1897},  pp.  41-3. 

•  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  4,  3, 
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Constantinople  and  placed  his  own  colleclion  in  it*.     This  library 
was  destroyed  by  fire  128  years  after  his  death*.  ^t 

It  was  probably  in,  or  shortly  after,  the  time  of  Julian,  that" 

Qutntus  of  Smyrna  composed  the  epic  poem  which 
SmyrnVeui  serves  lo  fill  the  gap  between  the  story  of  the  //ia^ 

and  that  of  the  Odyssey.  The  versification  of  his 
hexameters  suggests  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Nonnus,  who 
flourished  c.  410.  Quintus  is  an  imitator  of  Homer,  Hesiod  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  He  is  true  to  the  Homeric  tone,  and  he 
adopts  Homer's  vocabulary  without  borrowing  his  conventional 
phrases.  Just  as  Hesiod,  early  in  the  Theogony^  tells  of  the 
Muses  'who  on  a  day  taught  him  a  beautiful  song,  while  he  was 
feeding  his  lambs  under  di\nne  Helicon ',  so  Quintus  avers  thal^| 
the  Muses  had  inspired  him  when,  as  a  boy,  he  was  *  tending 
his  fine  fiocks  on  a  lowly  hill  in  the  plain  of  Smyrna,  thrice 
as  far  from  the  Hermus,  as  a  shout  would  carry'*.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  legendary  scenes  near  Smyrna,  with  Niobe  turned  lo 
stone  on  the  cliff  of  Sipylus*,  with  the  Phr)'gian  haunt  of  Endy- 
mion",  and  with  the  stoned  islands  and  headlands  and  tombs  of 
the  Troad".  He  is  probably  independent  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
and  the  attempt  to  prove  his  indebtedness  to  Virgil  has  not 
succeeded'.  Modem  critics  have  praised  the  way  in  which  he 
relates  the  stories  of  Penthesilea  and  Deidameia ;  and  the  tale  of 
Oenone,  which  Quintus  *  somewhat  lazily  handled  of  old',  has 
been  retold  in  a  fresh  form  by  Tennyson.  His  work,  as  a  whole, 
is  characteristic  of  an  age  which  'could  admire  but  not  create'. 
Even  the  tale  of  Oenone  is  believed  to  be  of  Alexandrian  origin*; 
and  throughout  the  work  there  are  many  proofs  of  special  in- 
debtedness to  the  Alexandrian  poet,  Apollonius  Rhodius*.  ^_ 

*  Zo»imus  iii  »i.  5.  ^™ 

*  On  Julinn,  cp.  J.  Wordsworth  in  Diet,  Chr.Biogr.  and  the  literature  there 
quoted,  including  G.  H.  Rcndall's  Huhean  Essay  (1S79):  also  A.  Gardner 
(1895),  U.  Negn  (1901),  and  T.  K.  Glover's  fourth  Centttry^  pp.  47 — 76; 
with  Christ,  S603*;  and  Croisci.  v  893 — 90a. 

*  X\\  ,:10«— 313.  *   i  194—306. 

*  X  ia6 — 137.  •  vii  400 — 416. 
^  Refuted  by  Koechly  in  hU  cd,,  p.  xiii  f. 
"  kohde's  Cr.  Homan,  p.  118^. 

*  Kemptzow,  1891. — On  QuintuA  in  general,  cp.  T.  K.  Glorcr's  Fouf 
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The  grammarian  Theodosius  of  Alexandria  may  possibly  be 
identified  with  the  'wonderful  grammarian  Theo- 
dosius*, to  whom  Synesius  sends  his  greetings  near 
the  close  of  his  fourth  Letter-  If  so,  he  may  be  placed  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  His  name  is  wrongly  assigned 
to  a  collection  of  commentaries'  on  the  Grammar  of  Dionysius 
Thrax,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  including  extracts  from 
the  Lireek  version  of  Priscian  by  the  Byxanline  monk  Planudes 
(end  of  cent,  xiii),  with  scholia  by  Melampus  and  Stephanus,  and 
the  second  being  the  work  of  Theodorus  Prodromus  (cent,  xii)^ 
Theodosius  is  probably  the  author  of  the  epitome  of  Hcrodian's 
work  on  accentuation  (nakoi/cv  r^s  koBoKikti^  irpocr(j>Sta?)  attributed 
to  Arcadius,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Antioch  (before  600  a. D.)^ 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  author  of  certain  'introductory  rules  on  the 
inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs'*.  This  work  was  often  appended 
to  that  of  DionYsius  Thrax  and  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
latter  But  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  them.  Thus, 
whiie*Dionysius  ThraA  confines  himself  to  quoting  only  those 
tenses  of  tviptw  which  were  in  actual  use,  Theodosius  sets  forth 
all  the  imaginary  aorists  and  futures  of  that  verb,  regardless  of 
ancient  usage.  He  is  the  earliest  grammarian  who  does  so ;  and 
his  work  transmitted  this  misleading  teaching  to  later  ages,  in 
which  it  was  expounded  by  Joannes  Charax  and  Georgius  Choero- 
boscus  (cent,  vi),  through  whom  it  descended  to  the  grammars 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  even  to  those  of  modern  Europe.  These 
monstrous  and  portentous  forms  have  shown  a  wonderful  vitality, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been  virtually  slain  by 
Cobet,  who  vigorously  denounces  them  as  *monstra  et  portenta 
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dntury,  77—101  ;  G.  W.  Paschal's  Study  (Chicago,  1904);  Christ,  I  584*; 
Croi&et,  v  903-5. 

*    Theodosti  Alex,  ^rammatiia^  cd.  Gollling  (1S22). 

'  Uhlig,  Dion.  Thrax^  JKigc  xxxvii ;  Hilgard  in  Gram.  Gr.  iv  page 
cxxvii  f. 

»  eU.  M.  Schmidt.  186a 

'  tloayayiKol  Kap6vti  wepi  xXftreuf  (^o/idrwv  teal  fiyfftdrt^w ^  Bcklcer  AfUfd.  Gr, 
974 — 1061  ;  ed.  Hilgard  with  the  Schotia  of  Choerotwsciis  in  Gram.  Gr, 
iv  1889-94. 
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forniarum,...quae  in  magistellorum  cerebris  nata  sunt,  in  Grae- 
corum  libris  nusquam  legu^tu^'^  H 

Near  the  clost  of  the   century  <39i).  among  those  of  thc^ 

pagan  party  who  resisted  the  destruction  of  the 
and"HeIl«dUiB     Serapeum   at   Alexandria,    were    the   grammarians 

Ammonius  and  Helladius*.  The  work  on  synonyms 
bearing  the  name  of  the  former  is  only  a  Byzantine  edition  ol 
the  work  of  Herennius  Philon*,  while  the  lexicon  of  Helladius 
was  known  to  Photius*  and  was  one  of  the  authorities  followed 
by  Suida-s.  Ammonius  and  Helladius  fled  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  became  the  instructors  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  Socrates*. 


'   i'ariae  Lectioms^  p.  330.     On  Theo<losius  in  general,  cp.  ChrisI,  §  6j8*, 
and  Cohn  in  Pauly-Wiss^iwa.     Cp.  supra^  p.  159. 

*  Rufinus,  //tit.  Red.  ii  23  ;  Socr.  v  16 — 17. 
'  Cohn  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  ti  1S66. 

♦  C«^.  145.  •  Photius,  i-fli/.  a8. 
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In  this  chapter,  which  closes  our  survey  of  the  Roman  age, 
the  time  to  be  traversed  begins  in  the  brief  and        ^^    ,^^ 

"  The  fifth 

ineffective  reign  of  Arcadius,  and  ends  in  the  first  century, 
few  years  of  the  long  and  fruitful  reign  of  Justinian. 
Under  the  successor  of  Arcadius,  the  skilled  calligrapher  Theo- 
dosius  II,  a  University  was  founded  at  Constantinople,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  School  of  Athens ;  and  the  literary  interests 
of  the  day  are  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  his  consort, 
Eudocia,  a  native  of  Athens,  won  the  applause  of  Antioch  for 
a  Greek  speech  closing  with  the   Homeric  line:    vfAtTtpTjs  (for 

rauTjj^  TOi)  ytv€rj^  T€  «al  atfiaToi  €V)^ofiai  ttvat^.  Early  in  the 
fifth  century  we  find  evidence  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  Greek 
poetry  in  northern  Egypt.  It  is  the  age  of  Nonnus,  who  was 
born  at  Panopolis  in  the  Thebaid,  and  probably 
lived  at  Alexandria.  His  vast  and  diffuse  epic  in 
forty-four  books  on  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  is 
an  immense  repertory  of  mythological  lore.  After  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  he  wrote  a  free  and  flowing  paraphrase  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St  John.  The  versification  of  both  is  marked 
by  the  predominance  of  dactyls,  the  strici  avoidance  of  consecu- 
tive spondees,  an  almost  invariable  preference  for  the  trochaic 
caesura  in  the  third  foot,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  acute 
accent  on  one  of  the  last  two  syllables, — generally  the  last  but 
one.  These  innovations,  which  are  better  suited  to  the  idyll 
than  to  the  epic,  are  unknown  to  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  ;  and  the 

'  77.  vi  311,  XX  J41  ;  Evogrius,  i  ao;  Bury's  Later  /iaman  Empir$,  i  131. 
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last  of  Ihem  forms  a  prelude  to  the  accentual  versification  oi 
the  Byzantine  age'.  The  school  of  Nonnus  includes  the  Egyptian 
grammarian  and  poet,  Tryphiodorus,  the  author  of  an  elegant 
but  uninteresting  poem  on  the  Fall  of  Troy,  Col- 
cS'iathu**'"'  lilthus,  of  Lycopolis  in  the  Thebaid  {fl.  491—518), 
Chriiu^orui  ^^'^  writer  of  a  short  epic  on  Hfien  \  and  (the  only 
true  poet  of  the  three)  Musaeus,  whose  Hero  and 
Leander^  with  its  echoes  of  the  Alexandrian  age  of  Callimachus, 
is  the  most  charming  product  of  fJreek  literature  at  the  close 
of  the  Roman  age'.  During  the  transition  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixth  centuries  Christodorus  of  Coptus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  rhetorically  poetical  description  of  the  seventy-three  statues 
of  the  poets,  philosophers,  historians  and  heroes  of  Greece,  which 
adorned  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus  at  Constantinople  until  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  532^ 

In  the  fifth  century  general  history  is  best  represented  by 
Zosimus,  an  imitator  of  Polybius*,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  by  Socrates,  who  continues  Eusebius  from 
306  to  439,  and  Soiomcn  and  Theodoret,  who  cover  part  of  the 
same  period.  All  four  of  these  historians  belong  to  the  middle^ 
of  the  fifth  ceniur)'.  ^ 

In  the  same  centur)'  the  philosophers  devoted  their  attention 
mainly  to  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  and  to  certain 
pseudo-orphic  poems  and  a  collection  of  oracles, 
which  had  already  been  expounded  by  Porphyry.  The  light 
of  Neo-Platonisni  grows  dim  after  the  death  of  Proclus  (485), 
and  it  slowly  disappears  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
Syrian  school  of  lamblichus  {c.  280 — c,  330),  which  had  been 
so  brilliant  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  fell  into  obscurity 
after  the  death  of  Julian.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  a  new  centre 
of  Neo-Platonism  was  formed  at  Alexandria,  and  in  that  school 
the  most  interesting  personality  was  that  of  Hyjwtia.  Her  father 
was  the  philosopher  and  mathematician,  Theon, 
the  commentator  on  Aratus,  Euclid  and  Ptolemy, 
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'  Christ,  %  585*;  Croiset,  V994— looo;  cp.  Bury,  i  317—310. 

*  Christ,  §  586* ;    Croi»cl,  v   1003.     On  Tryphicxlonjs  and  CoUOtfaus 
Weinberger  in  Wiener  Studim^  18(1896)  116—179. 

*  Anth.  Pai^  x\.  *  Zofimiu  imitates  Xenophon*&  use  of  tr^.  < 
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the  compiler  of  a  list  of  consuls  from  138  to  372,  and  the  last 
known  mcmlier  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum  (365).  She  studied 
the  Platonic  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  lectured  at  Alexandria 
on  mathematics,  as  well  as  on  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  in  her 
philosophic  teaching  she  followed  the  tradition  of  Plotinus\  As 
recorded  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  time,  her  brilliant 
career  was  cut  short  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Alexandrian  mob 
in  the  spring  of  415*. 

The  most  distinguished  of  her  pupils  was  Synesius,  who 
in  his  Letters  shows  a  very  high  regard  for  his 
teacher,  even  after  he  had  become  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  He  was 
born  at  Cyrene  {c.  370),  being  descended  from  the  Dorian 
founders  of  his  native  city,  which,  as  he  proudly  recalls,  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Carneadcs  and  Aristippus.  In  his  boyhood 
he  led  a  healthy  life  in  the  open  air,  thus  acquiring  that  love  r>f 
the  chase  which  never  left  him.  His  youthful  education  under 
Hypatia  at  Alexandria  included  mathematics  and  philosophy 
{<•  390-5 1-  He  describes  himself  as  united  to  one  of  his  friends, 
Hesychius,  by  the  sacred  bond  of  their  common  study  of  geo- 
metry'; he  presents  to  another,  Paeonius  (an  important  personage 
at  Constantinople),  an  astrolabe  of  his  own  invention*;  and,  in 
one  of  his  Letters^  he  tells  a  third  that  he  fancies  the  very  stars 
look  down  with  kindly  influence  on  himself,  as  the  only  man  in 
Libya  who  could  look  up  to  ihem  with  the  eyes  of  knowledge*. 
His  father,  a  senator  of  Cyrene,  left  him  his  library;  Synesius 
himself  had  many  more  books  to  bequeath  than  he  had  thus 
inherited ;  and,  during  his  whole  life,  his  sympathies  were 
thoroughly  Greek.  From  about  400  to  402  (during  the  patri- 
archate of  John  Chrysostom)  he  stayed  at  Constantinople  as  the 
special  envoy  of  Cyrene  at  the  court  of  Arcadius,  before  whom 
he  delivered  on  his  country's  behalf  a  courageous*  plea  for  a 


I 


^  W.  A.  Meyer,  quoted  by  Bury,  i  908. 

'  There  arc  monographs  on  Hypatia  by  Hochc  {Pht'/atcigMS,  xv  435  f),  and 
W.  A.  Meyer  (1886}. 

*  £/.  97.  *  Migne,  Ixvi  1577. 
'  £/>.  too.  p.  1470  n. 

*  1510  A,  ruv  vJnrore  'SXXiJrwy  BafiftaXeurtpw. 
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remission  of  taxation.  The  speech  owes  much  to  reminiscences 
of  Dion  Chrysostom,  whose  style,  however,  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  Synesius';  and,  besides  including  passages  from  the 
Gorgias  and  Republic^  it  is  interspersed  with  some  sixteen  quota- 
tions from  the  poets.  In  one  of  the  phrases  which  he  borrows 
from  Homer,  he  even  describes  the  emperors  as  having,  by  their 
robes  of  purple  and  gold  and  their  barbaric  gems,  brought  on  ■ 
themselves  *  that  Homeric  curse — the  coat  of  stone".  At  Con- 
stantinople or  elsewhere,  he  had  apparently  been  bored  by  people  ^ 
who  gave  themselves  airs  on  the  strength  of  having  seen  the  fl 
grov&  of  Academe,  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle  and  the  porch  of  i 
Zeno*.  He  accordingly  paid  a  visit  to  Athens,  writing  to  his 
brother  from  Anagyrus  to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  to  Sphettus 
and  Thria,  to  Cephisia  and  Phaleron,  and  that  he  had  seen  the 
Academy  and  the  Lyceum,  and  all  that  remained  of  the 
*  Painted  Porch ',  which  a  Roman  proconsul  had  robbed  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Polygnotus.  The  splendour  of  Athens  (he  adds) 
only  survived  in  places  bearing  famous  names ;  Hypatia  of 
Alexandria  far  surpassed  the  *  brace  of  Plutarchean  Sophists' 
(either  Plutarchus  and  Syrianus,  or  a  son  and  son-in-law  of  the 
former),  who  attracted  their  pupils  to  their  lecture-rooms,  not  by 
the  fame  of  their  discourses  but  by  the  bribe  of  jars  of  honey 
from  Hymettus ;  for  Athens,  once  the  home  of  the  wise,  derived 
the  last  remnant  of  her  glory  from  her  bee-keepers  alone*. 

He  left  Constantinople  during  an  earthquake,  and  reached 
the  Cyrenaic  coast  during  a  terrific  storm.  After  his  return, 
he  spent  two  years  at  Alexandria  (402-4),  married  a  Christian 
wife  and  in  404  settled  down  at  his  old  home  as  a  country 
gentleman  delighting  in  his  horses  and  dogs,  dividing  his  time 
between  *  books  and  the  chase  '*,  and  suppressing  local  bands 
of  brigands,  when  to  his  surprise  and  embarrassment  he  found 
himself  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais  (406).  After  seven  months  of  uncertainty,  he  allowed 
himself  lo  be  consecrated  by  the  Alexandrian  patriarch,  Theo- 


'  Theodorus  Metochtta,  in  Dindorf  s  DUn,  ii  367.    Cp.  Byt.  Ztitsckr.  1900, 

85—15'- 

•  //.  iii  57;  1080  A.  »  Ep,  5+.  •  Ep.  136. 

*  1307  I>,  1388  c;   cp.    1 484  A,   I4S8C 
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phitus,  early  in  407.  He  was  soon  very  active  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  but  his  tenure  of  office  must  have  been  brief,  for 
we  find  no  trace  of  him  beyond  413.  It  therefore  seems  probable 
that  he  died  one  or  two  years  before  the  tragic  end  of  Hypatia. 
Seven  of  his  Letters  are  addressed  to  her ;  he  regards  her  as  '  his 
mother  and  sister,  and  his  preceptor*;  and,  when  he  has  lost  all 
his  three  sons  and  is  trembling  for  the  fate  of  Cyrene,  he  confides 
to  her  his  woes,  and  (quoting  Homer)  assures  her  that,  *if  men 
forget  the  dead  that  dwell  in  Hades,  yei  even  there'  he  will 
remember  Hypatia'.  His  Dion^  an  Apohgia  pro  vita  sua,  written 
r.  405,  is  a  treatise  on  education  and  moral  discipline,  composed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  son  who  was  yet  unborn,  and  suggested  by 
the  teaching  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  whose  later  writings  he  regards 
as  models  of  simple  and  natural  elegance.  He  tells  Hypatia 
how  he  had  come  to  write  it'.  Certain  philosophers  had  accused 
him  of  pretending  to  opinions  about  Homer,  and  of  caring  for 
beauty  and  rhythm  of  language.  He  accordingly  holds  up  Dion 
as  an  example  of  a  rhetorician  who  had  become  a  philosopher 
without  losing  the  charm  of  a  classic  style.  In  the  treatise  itself 
he  insists  that  the  true  philosopher  must  be  a  thorough  Greek ; 
must  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Graces,  and  familiar 
with  everything  that  is  important  in  literature  ;  all  this  he  will 
know  as  a  scholar  (^tAoXoyo?)  and  will  judge  as  a  philosopher*. 
'These  rigid  critics,  who  profess  a  contempt  for  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  do  so  not  of  their  own  choice,  but  owing  to  poverty 
of  nature'*.  'Beauty  of  language  is  not  an  idle  thing:  it  is  a 
pure  pleasure,  which  looks  away  from  matter  to  real  existence". 
'  A  man  may  be  well-equipped  in  speech,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  master  of  philosophy.'  Synesius  aims  at  being  both,  notwith- 
standing the  criticisms  of  philosophers  who  are  illiterate,  and  of 
grammarians  who  criticise  philosophical  works,  syllable  by  syllabic, 
without  producing  anything  of  their  own*.  He  also  answers  those 
of  his  critics  who  had  reproached  him  with  using  incorrect  and 


'  Ep.  114  ;  also  10,  15.  16,  3.1,  80.  153  ;  cp.  Ep.  4,  1342  8  (to  his  brother 
at  Alexandria),  driraffai  r^  trt^ufffUbfTdn}¥  tial  Bta^tXtffrdiTTiy  ^t\6etHf>ov,  xal 
t6»  eCHaifJLOifa  x°P°'  ^^'  dvoXaiJOwra  r^j  deiXT«alat  avS^t,  and  Epp-  131,  135  f. 

*  Ep.  153.  *  1135A.  c.  *  1115IJ. 

*  IISQB.  •    H31  A. 
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faulty  texts;  *what  docs  it  matter'  (he  replies)  'if  one  syllable  is 
put  for  another?'  'The  very  necessity  for  making  emendations 
is  itself  an  excellent  training.*  'The  whole  end  of  books  is  to 
call  out  ability  into  active  exercise ;  to  make  us  think,  and  think 
clearly*'.  In  conclusion  he  refers  with  charming  candour  to  his 
own  skill  in  improvising  the  sequel  of  any  passage  which  he 
happened  to  be  reading,  and  to  his  own  imitations  of  ancient 
tragedies  and  comedies,  possibly  dating  from  his  Alexandrian 
days ; — adding  that,  in  these  compositions,  the  reader  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  contemporary,  now  of  Cratinus  and  Crates,  now 
of  Diphilus  and  Philemon.  The  influence  of  Forphyry  is  apparent 
in  the  Dion ;  and  that  of  Plotinus  in  his  treatise  On  Dreatns 
(which  he  regards  as  a  means  of  divine  revelation).  In  this 
hastily  written  work  he  incidentally  remarks  that  thoughts  revealed 
to  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night  had  helped  him  nut  merely 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  but  even  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
style'. 

His  Letien^  159  in  number,  ranging  in  time  from  c.  399  to 
413,  are  full  of  the  news  of  the  day,  full  too  of  grace  and  point 
and  literary  interest.  They  are  praised  by  Evagrius,  Photius  and 
Suidas".  We  here  find,  now  the  traveller,  now  the  man  of  action, 
absorbed  in  his  country's  good ;  now  the  meditative  student,  and 
now  the  active  administrator.  Throughout  them  all,  the  writer*s 
literary  proclivities  are  most  strongly  marked.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  been  asked  for  some  of  his  poems,  but  that  he  '  has  not 
had  time  even  to  take  them  out  of  their  boxes'*.  In  the  same 
Ldttr  he  quotes  from  the  Odyssey*  and  from  Archilochus.  In 
a  few  lines  full  of  idyllic  charm,  written  to  his  brother  at  the 
seaside,  he  describes  the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  that  surround 
him  at  Cyrene,  adding  that  the  cave  of  the  Nymphs  calls  for 
a  Theocritus  to  sing  its  praises*.  In  a  violent  storm  between 
Alexandria  and  the  ('yrenaic  coast  he  recalls  the  AJax  of 
Sophocles  and  the  tempests  in  the  Odyssey"^.  He  assures  one 
of  his  friends,  half  in  fun,  that  the  rustics  south  of  Cyrene  regard 


*  1160C-D 

*  c  9. 

*  Ep.  119. 
"  Ep.  114. 


>956a;  Cpk  Nicol,  p.  109;  Crawford,  p.  163  f. 

'  Volkniann's  Synaius^  p.  113. 
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Odysseus  and  the  Cyclops  as  still  m  the  land  of  the  living,  and 
suppose  that  th^  emperor,  whom  they  have  never  seen,  is  the 
same  as  a  certain  Agamemnon  who  once  sailed  to  Troy'.  To 
Synesius  himself,  Menelaus  is  the  type  of  the  true  philosopher 
who  can  extort  the  truth  even  from  the  evasive  Proteus'. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  writings  his  references  to  Greek 
literature  are  very  numerous.  He  refers  most  frequently  to  Plato 
(^-  *3S  tinies),  Homer  {c,  84)  and  Plutarch  {£.  36);  less  often 
to  Aristotle  (20)  and  Herodotus  (16},  and  to  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon  and  Plotinus  (c.  10  each); 
while  the  smallest  number  of  quotations  comes  from  Archilochus, 
Empedocles,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Thucydidesand  l)emosthenes\ 
A  far  greater  familiarity  with  Demosthenes  is  shown  by  his 
correspondent,  the  monk  and  scholar  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
^  37°— ''•  450)1  whose  reminiscences  of  Demosthenes,  scattered 
up  and  down  his  2000  Letters,  are  sometimes  of  value  for 
purposes  of  textual  criticism '.  Once,  when  iJion  quotes  a 
passage,  which  is  really  to  be  found  in  //.  xxii  401,  Synesius 
actually  ventures  to  assert  that  Dion  must  have  invented  it^ 
His  writings  happily  illustrate  the  extent  and  the  character  of 
the  study  of  (Jreek  literature  which  prevailed  in  his  age",  while 
they  also  embody  the  opinions  of  a  man  of  singular  versatility, 
a  student  as  well  as  a  sportsman,  a  man  of  genuine  cultivation 
but  not  entirely  free  from  pedantry,  one  who  stood  on  the  border- 
land between  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity,  and  fillt-d  at  one 
time  the  position  of  a  pagan  orator  and  philosopher,  and  at 
another  that  of  an  active  patriot  and  a  Christian  bishop.  His 
Hymns  have  won  high  praise  from  Mrs  Browning,  who  translated 
two  of  them,  while  the  tenth  and  last  and  simplest  of  them  all 
has  found  its  way  into  Hymns^  Ancient  and  Modern'',  Even 
in  an  abstruser  poem  of  portentous  length,  a  passage  where  he 
bids  all  the  sounds  of  inanimate  Nature  be  silent  while  he  sings 


*  Ef>,  147.  •  iia8  D. 
■  Crawford,  pp.  511-79. 

*  Cp.  index  to  present  writer's  ed.  qK  Fint  Pkilippit  and  Oiynihiaej. 

*  1 200  A. 

*  Cp.  Volkmann's  .Syw/nir/,  p.  135. 

1  No.  185,  *  Lord  Jcsua,  thiok  on  me*  (traiu.  by  A.  W.  Chatficld,  1876). 
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the  Father  and  the  Son.  supplies  us  with  a  strain  of  not  ungraceful 

sicnplicity : — 

Lei  heaven  and  earth  awed  silence  keep, 

I^t  air  and  sea  lie  auW, 
Let  rushing  winds  and  walcrs  sleep, 

Hushed  be  the  river,  hushed  the  rill'. 

Touches  of  poetry  are  not  wanting  even  in  his  prose, 
contrasting  the  freedom  of  his  life  at  Cyrene  with  the  slavery 
endured  by  the  orators  in  the  law-courts  of  Alexandria,  he  says 
in  his  Dion\ — *I  sing  to  these  cypresses;  and  this  water  here 
runs,  rushing  along  its  course,  not  measured  ofiT,  or  dealt  out  by 
the  water-clock...  And,  even  when  1  have  ceased,  the  stream 
flows  on,  and  will  flow  on»  by  night  and  by  day.  and  till  next  year, 
and  for  ever". 

In  contrast  with  the  Neo-Platonic  and  Christian  hymns  of 
Synesius  we  may  briefly  glance  at  the  150  epigrams 
of  one  of  the  latest  of  the  pagan  poets,  Paltadas. 
We  there  see  him  sighing  over  the  gods  of  the  ancient  world, 
whose  days  are  gone  for  ever^;  studying  the  old  poets,  but 
finding  himself  so  poor  that  he  is  compelled  to  sell  his  Pindar 
and  his  Calllmachus* ;  writing  witty  verses  on  the  scholastic  uses 
of  the  Jiiad* ',  discovering  that,  in  the  Odyssey  as  well  as  the 
///W,  Homer  is  a  misogynist*;  and  revealing  himself  as  in  general 
a  gloomy  pessimist,  whose  only  enthusiasm  is  for  Hypatia : — 

Tbce  when  I  view,  thyself  and  thy  discourse 
I  worship,  for  I  see  thy  virgin-home 
Is  in  the  stars,  thy  converse  is  in  heaven. 
Adorable  Hyi>>iLia,  Ciirace  of  speech. 
Unsullied  Star  of  tme  philoM>phy*. 

'  iii  71 — 81. 

*  DiifHy  c.  11,  1149A  ;  Crawfordi  p.  t^^. — On  Synesius  in  general,  lec 
C>^A  in  Migne,  Ixvi  I03 1 — 1616;  TiWtvnonU  M^moires^xu;  Clausen  i  1831); 
Droon's^/iU^([8f9);  Volkmann  (1869);  Lapatr  (1870) ;  A.  Gardner  (t 886) ; 
J,  C  Nicol  ( 1887) ;  Halcomh  in  Diet.  Chr.  /iiogr. ;  Nieri  in  Hh'iita  dtjihlogia 
xxi  (T891)  aiof ;  Sceck  in  Phiioh^ts  Hi  (rfty^)  45*-83  (where  the  chronnlogy 
of  the  Ltiiers  is  revised);  W.  Viwz  {Dit  Briefe\^  pp.  ■330  (1898);  W.  S. 
Crawford  {\^\)\  and  T.  K.  Glover's  Fourth  Cm/ury,  pp.  310— .156;  aUo 
Christ,  8654**  Croiiiel,  v  1043-9;  and  c.  11  of  Kingsley's  Hypatia.  ^H 

'  Antk.  Pai.  ix  441.  •  ix  175.  ^B 

*  ix  173-4.  "  it  166. 

^  ix    400.      Cp.    Alfred    Frankc,    l^eipzig    Diss.,    pp.     loi     (18^), 
T.   R.  Glover,  pp.  303-19. 
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The   murder  of  Hypatia,  as   we   are   assured  by  Socrates\ 
brought  no  small  discredit  on  the  patriarch  Cyril  and  the  Church 
of  Alexandria.     Cyril   (380 — 444)   had  succeeded 
Theophilus  as  patriarch  in  412.     Apart  from  horn-     xhJJSoVet 
ilies  and  commentaries,  the  extant  works  of  ('yril 
include  a  defence  of  Christianity  against  Julian,  and  against  the 
Arians   and   Nestorians.      He   was   opposed    by   the   friend    of 
Nestorius,  Theodoret  {386 — c.  458),  bishop  of  Cyrrhus  in  northern 
Syria  (428).     Theodoret,  in   his  examination  of  Christian  truth 
in  the  light  of  Greek  philosophy,  written  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment  as   bishop,   institutes  a  comparison    between  the   various 
schools  of  philosophy.     His  statement   of  the  opinions  of  the 
Greek   philosophers  is  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  founded  on  Aetius,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  b.c.^ 

The  study  of  Greek  in  this  age  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
at  the  synod  held  in  415  at  Diospolis  (the  ancient 
Lydda),  Pelagius,  who  was  born  of  a  Roman  family 
in  Britain  (c.  370 — c.  440),  made  a  great  impression  owing  to  his 
perfect  familiarity  with  Greek,  which  was  an  unknown  tongue  to 
the  historian  Orosius,  the  emissary  of  St  Augustine  at  preceding 
conferences  in  Palesrine'.  On  the  side  of  St  Augustine  in  the 
Pelagian  controversy  was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  Marius  Mercator 
{^,  418 — 449),  who  wrote  in  Greek  against  the  Nestorians.  The 
decline  of  Greek  scholarship  at  Rome  at  this  time  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  when  Nestorius  sent  a  Greek  letter  and  other 
documents  to  Pope  Celestine  (430),  the  latter  was  compelled  to 
invite  Cassianus  to  come  from  Marseilles  10  translate  them*. 

Athens  was  the  scene  of  the  latest  phase  of  Nco-Piatonisui. 
The  mystic  teaching  of  the  Syrian  pupil  of  Por- 
phyry,  lamblichus  (d.  c.  330),  author  of  a  life  of    putoniits. 
Pythagoras   and   an   exhortation    to   the   study   of 
philosophy,    including   excerpts   from    Plato   and    Aristotle,    was 
introduced  into  Athens  by  one  Nestorius.     At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  a  new  school  was  engrafted  on  the  old  by  the  son 
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*  vji  15. 

'  if  ripi  Twr  Ap*VK6irnai'  fw«7*ryiJt  Dieln,  Doxographt^  pp.  45  f. 

*  C.  Gidcl,  Aeutxlies  ^ludts  SHf  la  litt.  Gr.  moderne  (1878),  p.  61  f. 
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of  this  Nestorius,  Plutarchus  (d.  431},  who  restored  the  authority 
of  dialectic,  besides  devoting  himself  to  mystic  speculation,  and 
to  the  NeoPlatonic  exposition  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  Plato.     He  ^^ 
wrote  an  imporrani  commentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise  D(  Anima  ;  ^| 
little,  however,  of  his   work   has   survived   except   the   passages   ~ 
quoted  by  Olympiodorus  (the  younger)  and  other  commentators 
on  Aristotle.     His  successors  as  heads  of  the  School  of  Athens 
were    Syrianus    (431-8),    Proclus   ^438-85),    Marinus,    Isidonjs, 
Hegias,  and  lastly  Oamascius  (529). 

A  pupil  of  Plutarchus,  Hierocles  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded 

Hypatia,  and  flourished  between  415  and  450, 
SyrUnoB**         produced  a  commentary  on  the  *  golden  verses*  of 

*  Pythagoras ',  which  is  still  extant'.  A  pupil  of 
Hierocles,  the  Christian  Neo-Plalonist  Aeneas,  is  the  author  of  a 
dialogue  called  Theophrastus^  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  is  praised  for  its  brilliant 
style  and  its  successful  imitation  of  Plato.  Of  the  successor  of 
Plutarchus,  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  we  are  told  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  his  pupils  to  the  *  lesser  mysteries'  of 
Aristotle  before  initialing  them  in  Plato.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
commentaries  on  the  Phaedo^  Repubik  and  Iauvs,  His  commen- 
tary on  three  hooks  of  the  AUtaphysUs  has  been  published*;  his 
comments  on  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes  have  also  survived*. 
All  our  knowledge  of  the  Neo-Platonism  of  .Syrianus  i^  due  to 
bis   distinguished    pupil,    Proclus,    who   declares   that    he    owes 

everything  to  that  inspired  teacher.     Proclus  (410 — 

485),  who  was  born  in  Constantinople,  and  studied 
grammar  under  Orion,  and  Aristotle  under  Olympiodorus  the 
elder  at  Alexandria,  went  to  Athens  shortly  before  430.  The 
first  place,  at  which  he  sat  down  or  drank  water,  was  close  to  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Socrates.  At  Athens  he  read  with  Syrianus  the 
whole  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards  Plato;  and  there  he  remained^ 
living  a  laborious  life  in  the  practice  of  severe  abstinence,  and 
continuing  to  preside  over  the  School  for  forty-seven  years.  We 
are  assured  that  he  was  a  deep  thinker,  a  fluent  lecturer  and  a 


Proclus 


'  cd.  Gauford  in  Stohan  Ectegae^  ii  (1850) ;  Mullach,  /ro^.  fhiL  i  408. 
>  eO.  UM^ncr.  tn  ilerlin  Aristotle,  v  (1870);  cd.  Kroll  (1903). 
*  «!.  Rabe,  18(^1-3. 
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man  of  great  personal  charm.  His  pupils  deemed  him  divinely 
inspired,  and  on  one  occasion  a  casual  attendant  at  his  lectures 
declared  that  his  head  was  illumined  with  a  celestial  splendour'. 
In  accordance  with  his  principle  that  *all  things  sympathise  with 
all '^  he  held  that  the  philosopher  should  observe  the  religious 
rites  of  al!  nations  and  be  '  the  hierophant  of  the  whole  world ' ; 
he  also  practised  the  cult  of  the  dead,  visiting  in  the  first  instance 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Attic  heroes*.  He  reduced  Neo- 
Platonism  to  a  precise  and  systematic  form,  but  was  incapable 
of  restoring  life  to  theories  which  had  long  lost  touch  with  reality. 
He  wrote  rapidly,  and  wrote  much,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
comments  on  Plato.  To  the  teaching  of  Plato  he  adhered  more 
closely  than  Ploiinus ;  and  Plato  is  the  source  of  his  system  of 
triads.  Among  his  extant  works  are  commentaries  on  the  Jie- 
publu\  Tima€us  and  Parmfnidt's^  also  his  *  Theological  Elements ' 
and  a  treatise  on  Plato's  *  theology'*.  In  the  course  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Rtpublic  he  defends  Homer  against  the 
attacks  of  I'lato.  Seven  of  his  Hymns  to  the  Gods  have  survived. 
They  are  inspired  with  the  breath  of  an  *  immortal  longing',  like 
that  of  Plato  or  Plotinus ;  and  the  poet  is  ever  pressing  toward 
the  *  path  sublime ',  while  he  prays  to  the  Sun  and  Athene  and 
the  Muses  for  the  pure  and  *  kindly  liyht  that  leads  upwards  (^<3^ 
avaydJyioi'),  the  means  of  attaining  thereto  being  the  study  of 
books  that  awaken  the  sou^^  His  pupil,  Marin  us,  describes 
him  as  having  sounded  all  the  depths  of  the  theology-  and 
mytholog)*  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  as  having  reduced 
them  to  perfect  harmony*.  Proclus  (says  Zeller)  is  really  a 
*  scholastic ' :  all  his  genius  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of 
texts,  which  he  accepts  unreservedly  without  caring  to  criticise 
them\  It  is  staled  that  he  often  said  that  *  if  it  were  in  his 
power,  he  would  withdraw  from  the  knowledge  of  men,  for  the 
present,  all  ancient  books  except  the  Timaeus  and  the  Sacred 


*  Morinus,  Proilus,  c.  23.  ■  EUmenh  of  Theology ^  no.  140. 

*  Whittaker,  p.  160.  *  V.  Cousin,  ed.  1,  1864. 

*  Bury's  Uitfr  Roman  Empire^  1316.  •  Marinus.  c  la. 
^  Sec,   however,    VVhitiaker,    p.    161.     I'mclus   (with   other    followers   of 

Plotinus)  i^  diuu^iscd  in   E.  von  Hartmonn's  GtseU.  der  Metaphysik^  189^1 

176 — JO'S. 
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Oracles* *.  He  was  not  thinking  of  the  Scriptures,  but  his 
aspiration  as  to  Plato  was  not  long  afterwards  fulfilled  in  the 
Western  world,  by  the  fact  that  '  along  with  the  few  compendia 
of  logic  and  the  liberal  arts,  which  furnished  almost  the  sole 
elements  of  European  culture  for  centuries,  there  was  preserved* 
a  Latin  translation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Timaetts'. 

After  Proclus,  Neo-Platonism  lived  on  for  about  a  century. 
Among  its  representatives  were  Hermeias  (end  of 
cent,  v),  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  whose 
diflTuse  scholia  on  the  PhaeJrus  are  still  extant'; 
many  extracts  from  them  are  quoted  in  the  edition  of  Or  Thomp- 
son, who  observes  that,  *  amidst  a  heap  of  Neoplatonic  rubbish, 
they  contain  occasional  learned  and  even  sensible  remarks  **- 
He  agrees  with  Synesius"  in  supposing  that  beauty  of  every  kind 
is  the  theme  of  this  dialogue.  He  was  succeeded  at  Alexandria 
(early  in  cent,  vi)  by  his  son  Ammonius,  who  is  still  represented 
by  his  commentaries  on  the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle",  and 
is  the  earliest  of  the  extant  expounders  of  the  Eisagoge  of  Por- 
phyry". Among  the  pupils  of  Ammonius  were  Simplicius, 
Asclepius",  Olympiodorus  the  younger,  and  Joannes  Philoponus. 
The  last  of  these  wrote  (among  other  works)  a  commenur>'  on 
Aristotle's  Physics*.  His  commentary  on  Porphyry*s  Introduction 
to  the  Categories  was  much  studied  by  the  Syrians'". 

After  languishing  under  the  successors  of  Proclus  (Marinus, 

'  Marinus.  c.  38. 

*  By  Chalcidiiis;  cp.  \^^uttakc^,  p.  160.  On  the  same  writer's  ««- 
mentary  on  the  Timaeui  {c.  300  A.D.)  cp.  SwitaUki  (MUnMcr,  1902),  who 
holdti  that  it  \s  po&ubly  a  translation  froro  the  work  of  an  eclectic  Plalonist  of 
the  sccund  century,  who  borrowed  from  Numenius,  and  who  derived  from 
Adrn>tu.t  and  AltHnus  the  sabstancc  of  the  commentary  of  Poieidonius  on 
the    Timaeuj. 

'  Published  in  Ast'.**  ed.,  iRio,  and  by  Couvreur,  1903. 

*  Thompson's  Phaedrus^  pp.  ix,  91,  136. 

*  Volkminn's  Sytuitus,  p.  148. 

*  ed.  Busse,  Categ.  1895,  De  Inierpr.  »897' 
7  Buue*s  ed.  (1891),  and   Berlin  program  O893).   cp.  Bursian's yoAnuJ. 

Izxbc  88. 

*  Comm.  on  Ar,  Mett^hysiet  A-Z,  ed.  Hayduck  (1888),  largely  founded  00 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisiac.  *  cd.  Viielli  (1887-8). 

'**  Baumstark^  Ar.  bti  dtn  Syrtm^  1900, 
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idorus  and  Hegias)  the  School  of  Athens  revived  for  the  last 
e  under  Damascius,  who  studied  at  Alexandria  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Marinus  at  Athens.  He  was  not  merely  a 
mystic,  hke  lamblichus ;  he  was  also  a  dialectician, 
like  Proclus.  His  *  Life  of  Isidorus '  (disfigured  by  many  puerilities) 
and  his  •Problems  and  Solutions  on  First  Principles'  have  sur- 
vived': his  commentaries  on  Aristotle  have  perished.  He  was 
ihe  head  of  the  School  in  529,  when  the  'golden  chain'  of  the 
Platonic  succession  was  broken  by  the  edict  of  Justinian,  which 
put  an   end  to  the   teaching  of  Neo-Platonism  at 


Athens.  The  public  payments  to  the  professors  of  Athens'**' 
had  long  ceased;  even  their  private  endowments  j''*^'*,*'^ 
were  now  suppressed,  and  the  closing  of  the  School 
was  the  natural  consequence'.  Its  teachers  lingered  for  a  short 
time  in  their  Athenian  home,  and,  in  532,  seven  of  them,  namely 
Diogenes  and  Hermelas,  Eulalius  and  Priscianus,  Damascius, 
Isidorus  and  Simplicius,  left  for  the  court  of  Chosroes,  the  en- 
lightened  monarch  who  had  recently  ascended  the  Persian  throne 
and  who  proved  his  interest  in  CJreek  philosophy  by  promoting 
the  translation  of  certain  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  writings. 
Their  high  expectations  were  bitterly  disappointed  and  they  soon 
entreated  permission  to  return.  In  553  Chosroes  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Justinian,  which  ensured  the  protection  of  the  philo- 
sophers from  persecution  for  their  opinions^  They  returned  to 
the  dominions  of  the  empire,  to  settle,  not  at  Athens,  but  at 
Alexandria.  Among  those  who  had  left  Athens  for  Persia  was 
a  pupil  of  Damascius  and  Hermeias,  Simplicius  of  Cilicia,  whose 
commentaries  on  the  Catg^ori£s\  ^Physia,  De  Caelo 

,     _  ^         .     *  .  SimpllcloB 

and  De  Amma''  of  Aristotle  are  still  extant i  and 

whose   *  moral   interpretation  of  Epictetus   is   preserved   in   the 


^  Awofiiat  Kol  Xi^cir,  ed.  Ruelle  (1889). 

'  Bury's  (:iibl>on,  iv  166  n  ;  cp.  Kinlay*»  History  0/  Greett^  i  «77-fi7  Toier; 
Herzbcrg's  Gesckichte  Gritcheniands ^  iii  488 — 545 ;  and  Gregorovius.  Stadt 
Atken  im  Mitteiaittr,  i  54-7 ;  also  L.  Friedlander  in  Deutsche  iCundschau^ 
1899,  4?r  f. 

•  Agathias  {ft,  570)  ii  30  (Rtlter  and  Prcllcr,  alt.). 

*  Basel,  1551. 

•-•  ed.  Dick,  Hciberg.  Hayduck  (1881-95). 
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library  of  nations,  as  a  classic  book*^  This  last  is  popular  in 
style,  while  the  main  value  of  the  rest  lies  not  in  their  exegesis 
but  in  their  citations  from  early  Greek  philosophers.  After  564 
we  find  at  Alexandria  the  younger  Olympiodorus,  who  has  left 

us  a  life  of  Plato  and  commentaries  on  the  First 
SilTo^^i^r*     ^/r/to^«,  Gor^ias,  Phaedo,  Phikbus,  and  Aristotle's 

Meteorohgica,  They  unfortunately  exhibit  no 
originality,  either  literary  or  philosophic.  David  the  Armenian, 
probably  a  pupil  of  Olympiodorus*,  produced  a  commentary  on 
the  Orgatton  and  on  Porphyry's  Jutrodudion  to  the  Categories^. 
The  Neo-Platonic  School,  and,  with  it,  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy,  practically  ceased  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century*. 

Shortly  after  the   close  of  the  School  of  Athens,  we  find  (in 

532)  the  first  mention  of  the  writings  of  *  Dionysius 
•  DionyBius       the   Arcopaeitc'.     Their   many   coincidences  with 

the  teaching  of  Proclus  and  Damascius  have  led  to 
their  author  being  identified  as  a  Christian  Neo-Platonist,  and 
to  their  date  being  assigned  to  c.  480 — 520.  The  works  on  the 
heavenly  and  on  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  (with  the  triple  triads 
in  each),  and  those  on  the  divine  names  and  on  mystical  theology, 
had  their  influence  on  the  'angelology',  the  mysticism,  and  <in 
the  case  of  Joannes  Scotus)  the  pantheism  of  the  Middle  Ages'. 
Their  author  has  been  called  the  father  of  Scholasticism.  He 
was  specially  studied  by  John  of  Damascus  in  the  Eastern,  and 
by  Aquinas  in  the  Western  Church  ;  while  the  effect  of  hLs 
teaching  may  be  traced  not  only  in  Dante*,  in  Savonarola,  Ficino 

'  Gibbon,  c.  xl  (iv  267  Bury). 

•  So  Rose,  Oe  Ar,  til»r.  ontine  (1854},  14.4  f,  and  Bussc,  Praef.  m 
Porfhyrium,  xli-iv.  NcuntAnn  (1819)  regarded  him  as  a  pupil  of  Syrianus 
and  placwl  him  at  ihe  end  of  thcy^M  century. 

•  )iec/acjimiU  on  p.  34,1;. 

•  Ori  Nco-Plalonism  in  general,  cp.  ZcUer,  Phil.  d.  Gr,  lii  3  (and  the 
lilcralurc  there  quoted);  also  T.  Whlttaker's A'i!V*//ci/0n/>/j  (iQoi) ;  and  Rigg'» 
NeopLtiomsm  (1895). 

■  Milinaji,  Lai.  Ckr.  ix  57  f;  Westcolt,  Religi&m  Thought  in  the  Wtst^ 
pp.  141-93;  T.  Whitlakcr,  p.  188  ;  H.  Koch,  Psrudif-Piouysius  (1900) ;  later 
literature  reviewed  by  Leimbach  in  Phihs-  JahrH,  der  Gdrrn-geseih(ha/t% 
X  (1897)  90  f. 

•  Par.  X  115-7  ;  xxviii  97 — ijja. 


« 
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and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  but  a!so  in  the  '  trinall  triplicities '  of 
Spenser*,  and  in  the  magnificent  line  in  which  Milton  enumerates 
more  than  half  the  orders  of  the  heavenly  hierarchy  : — 

*  Thrunes,  Donurutions,  Princedom?;,  Virtues,   Powers'*. 

While  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  being  expounded  at  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  grammar  and  lexicography  were 
not  neglected.  With  the  grammarians  the  main 
source  of  inspiration  was  Herodian.  It  was  from  Herodian  that 
Timotheus  of  Gaza  {c,  500)  derived  the  substance  of  his  treatise 
on  combinations  of  vocal  sounds* ;  on  the  same  model,  Joannes 
Philoponus  [early  in  cent.  vi)»  already  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius,  wrote  a  work  on  dialects  and  accentuation,  including 
an  alphabetical  list  of  words  differing  according  to  their  accent*, 
which  was  widely  used  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and,  similarly, 
Joannes  Charax  (in  the  first  half  of  cent,  vi)  compiled  an  abstract 
of  Herodian 's  work  on  Orthography,  part  of  which  (a  fragment  on 
enclitics)  is  still  extant*. 

In  lexicography  the  labours  of  the  Atticists  of  the  second 
century  were  continued  in  a  series  of  mechanical 


Lexico- 

compilations.     A  treatise  on  Synonyms",  attributed     graphen. 

in  the  MSS  to  *  Ammonius',  who  left  Alexandria  for     'A"*""*"'""" 

Constantinople  in  391 '»  appears  to  be  only  a  revised  edition  of 

that   of    Herennius    Philon    on   the   same    subject*.       A   more 

important  work  is  that  of  Orion,  who  was  born  at  the  Egyptian 

Thebes,  and  was  one  of  the  teachers  of   Proclus        -.  . 

'  Onon 

at  Alexandria  (f.  430),  and  of  Eudocia,  the  consort 

of  Theodostus  II,  at  Constantinople.     This  was  an  Etymological 

Lexicon,  the  extant  portions  of  which  prove  that  it  was  founded  on 


*  Hymne  0/ /Uavenly  Letf,  64  :  cp.  Hymne  of  Heat'fniy  Btautit^  85 — 9S. 

*  p.  L.  V  601.     The  ultimate  source  of  the&c  terms  is  ihc  Vulgate  Irons,  of 
Horn,  viii  38 ;  Cat.  i  i6.     Cp.  Lupton  in  Diet.  Chr.  lii&gr.  \  H47  8. 

'  xafOvcT  KQ^oVixat  x€/>i  cvpr^'i%w%^  Cramer,  Annd.  Par.  \s  a_(y. 
<  cd.  EgenoIfr(i8«o). 

*  Beltker's  Aneai.  1149-56.     Krumbacher,  Byz.  Liti,  8a4«'f. 
■  irc^  o^t'O^'' 'oi  ^a^^p4dr  X/fcfaff',  cd.  C.  F.  Amnion  ( 1787).    Christ,  §619*. 

Cohn  in  Pauly^WisKtwa,  Ammonios  (no.  1 7),  a]tcril>e&  the  work  to  the  Byzantine 


age. 


'  Socr.  Hut.  E(£i.  V  16. 


■  p.  361  supra. 
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the  researches  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  Apollodoms,  Philoxenus, 
Apoilonius  Dyscolus,  Herodian,  and  Orus  of  Miletus,  who  has 
often  been  confounded  with  Orion*.  The  work  of  Orion  in  its 
original  form  was  one  of  the  sources  of  the  etymological  compila- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  age. 

Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  who  probably  belongs  to  the  5fth 
century,  is  the  compiler  of  the  most  extensive  of 
ofA^exandriB  o^^"  ancient  Greek  lexicons.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  'lexicon'  as  a  glossary.  In  the  preface  it  is 
described  as  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Diogenianus',  with 
additions  from  the  Homeric  lexicons  of  Apion  and  Apoilonius 
(the  son  of  Archibius).  Whether  the  lexicon  of  Diogenianus  was 
an  independent  work,  or  only  an  abstract  of  that  of  Pamphilus*, 
is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  Hesychius  is  of  special  value  in 
connexion  with  the  emendation  of  classical  authors.  His  work 
has  often  enabled  Ruhnken  and  later  critics  to  restore  the  original 
word  in  ancient  texts  where  its  place  has  been  taken  by  an 
explanatory  synonym.  The  existing  lexicon,  large  as  it  is,  is  an 
abridgement  only  ;  in  its  original  form,  it  apparently  included  the 
names  of  the  authorities  for  each  statement'. 

In  the  next  century  another  scholar  of  the  same  name, 
Hesychius  of  Miletus,  who  lived  under  Justinian, 
of^Het*""*  *^^  ^^^  author  of  a  lexicon  of  special  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Greek  literature! 
He  owed  much  to  Aelius  Dionysius  and  Herennius  Philon.  Our 
knowledge  of  his  lexicon  is  solely  due  to  the  citations  of  Suidas, 
who  describes  his  own  work  as  an  epitome  of  that  of  Hesychius 
of  Miletus. 


I 


*  Ritechl,  De  Orv  tt  Oriam,  Opusc.  i  581—673 ;  Chruil,  S  fijo*.  Orus  and 
Orion  were  probably  conlcmporaric^ ;  both  of  Ihem  taught  first  at  Aloiamlria, 
and  afterwards  at  Const antinople  (cp.  Kcitzcnstein's  Etymoiogika^  pp.  387  f, 
and  348). 

*  p.  195  supra. 

'  Ruhnken'ft  PrtufatUx  in  Opusc.  pp.  193 — 119.  Sec  also  WenUclV 
Hfxyfkiana,  in  Hermes,   1H98,   375 — },\i.» 

*  imopakriiKhiy\n  17  irf»af  tut  iv  iroi^fffi  ^vo/aurrwi'.  Hesy^hii  Miiesii  (?»*- 
m^ohgi  quae  supersunt,  ed.    Flach  (1882).      Cp.    Knimbacber,  Byt.   Liii> 
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The  reign  of  Justinian  saw  an  abridgement  of  the  great  geo- 
graphical lexicon  of  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium.     The 

■    ■       ,  ,  I  1      r  1   '  Stephanusof 

onginal  work  was  produced  after  400  a.d.  ;  and  Us     Byzantium 
extent   may   be   inferred    from    the   fact   that    the 
articles  before  S  filled  as  many  as  fifty  books.     The  only  part  of 
the  original  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  article  on  'ip-rjpia  and 
those  from  Au/ijj  to  Aulnoi'.     It  must  have  included  many  extracts 
from  andent  authors,  with  notices  of  historical  events  and  famous 
personages.       In   grammar   Sttphanus   follows    Herodian ;    and, 
in   geography,    Hecataeus,   Ephorus,    Eratosthenes,   Artemidoms 
ijf.  100  B.c),  Strabo,  Pausanias,  and  especially  Herennius  Philon'. 
Among  the  earliest  of  compilersof  chrestomaihies  was  Proclus, 
who  is  regarded  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzus'  and  by        chresto- 
Suidas  as  identical  with  Proclus  the  Neo-Platonist',     m«ihie». 

Proclus 

and  this  opinion  is  accepted  by  Wilamowitz*, 
though  the  character  of  the  wurk  is  totally  different  from  that  of 
the  extant  writings  of  that  philosopher.  Earlier  scholars*  had 
identified  him  with  Eutychius  Proculus  of  Sicca  {instructor  of 
M.  Aurelius),  who,  however,  is  a  Lalin^  grammarian.  He  is 
possibly  the  Proclus,  whose  'enumeration  of  festivals'  is  mentioned 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias^.  For  almost  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  'grammatical  {i.e.  literary)  chresiomathy *  of  Proclus  we  are 
indebted  to  Photius*,  who  states  that,  in  the  first  two  books,  the 
author,  after  distinguishing  between  poetry  and  prose,  dealt  with 

*  Christ,  8  597*;  cd.  Diiulorf  (1815),  Wefitermann  (1839),  Meineke  (1649). 
P.  Sftknlowslii,  Fra^tentt  fon  Supk*  von  Byz.  ( 1 89 1 ),  holds  that  the  work  was 
finished  before  530.    Cp.  Stcmplingcr's  ^VW/ifw,  in  Philohsus^  1904.615 — 630. 

*  Mignc,    xxxvi    914,    WpdfCKvK   h    nXaroiviardf   i¥   ^vt^lfiXi^    Tepl    Ki}<rXou 

*  p.  373  SMj>ra. 

*  PAi/.  (/nr.  vii  330;   5uppoited  by  ImroUch.  FtsUthrift  fiir  G^mfen^ 

"  Valesius,  and  VVelcker.  Rp.  Cy<l,  i  3  f .  1 

*  Capitolinits,  M.  Aurtiius^  c.  1, 

^  On  Aristot.  Soph,  El.  p.  4.  Kaibel.  who  regards  ii  as  an  anonymous 
work,  determines  its  date  and  character  (Gottingcn  Ahhamil.  1898),  and,  in  his 
PrcUg.  ittfA.  Kb>>Aiff3Ja«,  shows  that  much  of  the  liyzanline  learning  on  poetry 
came  from  this  source.  Tlic  '  sources'  of  '  Proclus'  are  discussed  by  Zielinskl, 
in  iVoch.  kL  Phil.  1898,  1331  f. 

■    Cod.   239. 
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epic,  elegiac,  iambic  and  melic  poetry,  naming  tbt;  leading 
representatives  of  each  ;  and  that  he  described  the  epic  cycle  in 
particular  as  a  consecutive  series  of  poems  by  various  authors. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  fragments  of  Proclus  preserved 
in  the  codex  Vauttis  of  the  IHad  and  in  some  other  Mss.  They 
include  a  short  life  of  Homer,  and  a  list  of  the  authors  of  the 
Trojan  part  of  the  cycle,  viz.  the  Cypria^  the  liiad^  the  Aethiopis 
(Arctinus),  the  LUtU  IHad  (Lesches),  the  lUupersis  (Arctinus),  the 
iV(?f// (Agias),  the  Odyssey,  and  the  TeU^onia  (Eugammon),  with 
an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  all  except  the  IHad  and  the  Odyssey, 
Our  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  lost  epics  of  Greece  comes 
almost  entirely  from  this  source'.  The  two  other  books  probably 
dealt  with  dramatic  poetry,  and  prose. 

The  Jieadi/ij^  in  History  by  Sopater  of  Apamea,  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  were  derived,  are  known  to  us  solely 
through  the  account  in  Photius'.  The  only  chrestomathy  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  an  approximately  complete  form  is  that 
of  Joannes  Stobaeus  {of  Stobi  in  Macedonia),  who 
is  probably  not  much  later  than  Hierocles  {c.  450), 
the  latest  author  whom  he  cites.  In  its  original  fonn  it  was  in 
four  books,  (i)  on  philosophy,  theology  and  physics,  {2)  on 
dialectic,  rhetoric,  poetry  and  ethics,  {3)  on  virtues  and  vices, 
(4)  on  politics  and  domestic  economy.  The  work  is  divided  into 
ao6  sections,  each  denoted  by  a  short  motto  under  which  all  the 
extracts  are  grouped,  first  those  in  verse,  and  then  those  in  prose. 
The  numlxjr  of  writers  thus  represented  is  no  less  than  5oo\  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  four  books  were  treated  by  copyists  as 
belonging  to  two  separate  works,  (i)  and  (2)  being  entitled 
'  Extracts  on  Physics  and  Ethics '  (^xAoyai'),  and  (3)  and 
name  that  really  belongs  to  the  whole 


Stobaeus 


(4)  the  *  Anthology', 
work  *. 


*  Monni'-i  Appendix  lo  Homer's  Od,  (1901),  pp.  343—383.  Chfist, 
§637*;  Cniisei,  v  978.  Text  in  Gaisfonl's  ticphoistion^  Wcstplial's  6irr. 
Mttr.  Gr.^  and  Kinkcl'*  Fragmenta  Epitorum  Gr.  \  i,  i,  16  f,  32  f,  36  f,  49, 

51.  .S7'  ^^*  69- 

^  Cod.  i6r.  '  Photius,  ta/.  167;  Mctoeke*& /ro^.  xxxvii. 

*  «l.  Gaisford  (i8i^);  Mcineke  {1857) ;  Wachsmuth  and  HeyBe(i884-95); 
cp.  Christ,  J|63t/;  CroUct,  v  979. 
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The  study  of  rhetoric  still  survived  as  part  of  a  general 
education  and  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  public 
life.  We  may  here  briefly  notice  Aphlhonius,  who, 
as  a  pupil  of  T.ibanius,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the 
bfginning  of  the  fifth  centuries.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  small  manual  of  preliminary  exercises  (irpo- 
yii^vdtjfmra)^  a  work  remarkable  for  its  .simplicit)'  and  clearness, 
and  for  the  variety  of  its  examples*.  It  follows  the  tradition 
of  Hermogenes,  but  the  number  of  the  exercises  is  here  extended 
from  twelve  to  founeen  by  the  separation  of  *  refutation  '  from 
'  confirmation  ',  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  section  on  'blame'. 
It  was  the  theme  of  several  commentaries,  and  conrinued  to  be 
used  as  a  text-book  not  only  in  ihe  Byzantine  age*,  but  even 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  happily  described  by 
Mr  Saintsbury"  as  'one  of  the  most  craftsmanlike  cram-books 
that  ever  deserved  the  encomium  of  the  epithet  and  the  discredit 
of  the  noun  \  After  Aphthonius,  the  writers  on  rhetoric  are  only 
commentators  on  their  predecessors.  Thus  Troilus  (r.  400), 
Syrianus  (430),  Marcellinus  {£;  500)  and  Sopater  (early  in  cent,  vi) 
all  wrote  commentaries  on  Hermogenes.  Marcellinus  was  also 
the  author  of  an  extant  life  of  Thucydides,  probably  founded  on 
the  labours  of  DidymusV 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  the  principal  schools   of  ancient 
learning  in  the  East  were  those  of  Athens,  Alex- 


Schools 
andria   and   Constantinople*.      Of    these,   Athens       of  learning 

was  the  last  stronghold  of  paganism  ;   Alexandria, 

*the  centre  of  the  widest  culture',  the  home  (especially  in  the 

fourth  and   fifth  centuries)  of  pagan  poetry  and  philosophy,  as 

well  as  of  Christian  theology  ;   and  Constantinople,  the  seat  of 

a  university  since  the  time  of   Theodosius  II*,  and,  to  a  large 

extent,  a  school  of  Christian  learning^     The  secular  library'  there 

•  S|>cngeli  it.    Cp.  ChrUt,  §546';  Croisei.  v  981  f. 

•  Cumincnt.iric*  l>y  Jonnnes  Gcomclres  (first  half  of  cenl.  x)  and  Juannes 
Doxopatrcs  (6rst  half  of  cent,  xi)  are  mentioned  by  Krumliacher,  ^yt.  Lift,  4,i(S, 
46a  and  esp.  735*. 

'  i  93.  *  Suscmihl,  Gr»  LitU  AUx.  ii  103  n. 

'  Himeriuk,  vii  13;  Thcmislius.  xxiii  p.  355.  Cp.  Ch.  UikM,  Justim'en 
tt  la  (kvilisatum  byt.  au  vi  j.  (1901),  livre  iii. 

•  Bury,  t  118.  ''  Bury,  i  Jii,  317. 
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founded  by  Julian  (with  its  marvellous  MS  of  Homer,  forty  yards 
long)  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  491,  but  there  was  a  librar>' 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  in  the  patriarchal  palace'.  The  best 
days  of  Nicomedeia  and  Antioch  were  in  the  fourth  century, 
in  the  times  of  LJbanius.  The  Greek  and  Syriac  school  of 
Edessa  in  Western  Mesopotamia  had  been  finally  closed  in  489. 
Apart  from  these,  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  could 
boast  of  Berytus,  which,  from  the  third  century  till  its  destruction 
by  an  earthi|uuke  in  551,  was  a  great  school  of  Roman  law, 
besides  being  (as  described  by  Eusebius)  a  school  of  Greek 
secular  learning^  Further  to  the  south  was  the  school  of 
Caesarea,  which  had  counted  Origen  among  its  teachers,  and 
the  historians  Eusebius  and  Procopius  (yf.  527 — 562}  among  its 
students.  There  was  even  a  home  of  culture  in  the  former  land 
of  the  I*hilistines.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  centur)*,  Gaza* 
produced  a  grammarian  in  Timotheus,  and  rhetoricians  such  as 
Procopius  of  (iaza  (fl.  491 — 527)1  whose  paraphrases  of  Homer 
were  admired  by  Photius*,  and  his  pupil  and  successor,  Choricius", 
who  held  the  office  of  orator  under  Justin  and  Justinian.  The 
speeches  of  Choririus  were  among  the  models  studied  in  the 
Byzantine  age,  and  they  are  even  now  of  value  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  Demosthenes*. 

All  the  rhetoricians,  lexicographers  and  grammarians,  whom 
we  have  now  passed  in  review,  belong  to  the  age  that  ended 
with  529  A.D.,  the  eventful  year  in  which  the  Scbool  of  Athens 
was  closed  in  the  East,  and  the  Monastery-  of  Monte  Gissino 
founded  in  the  West.     Three  years  later  (532)    the  rebuilding 


*  Bcmhardy,  Gr.  Utt.  i  664* ;  Bury,  i  ^51. 

'  Vi  Mart.  Pataest,  iv  3;  cp.  Liban.  Ep.  1033;  and  HernharHy,  Gr.  Utt. 
i  664*.  Nonnu-s  Dion,  xli  396,  calls  it  '(he  nurse  of  tranquil  life',  and  Agatliias, 
it  15,  'the  pride  (^YKaAX(tfrt(rA<a)  of  Phoenicia'. 

'  Seiu,  Die  SchuU  urn  Gaaa  (189a);  Kous&os,  rpeii  Fa^uM  (1893); 
WiUmowitz,  Gn  Lit.  (1905)  115. 

*  p.  103  a.  His  Litters  are  published  in  the  Epistoiograpki  Gracci  (ed. 
Didot).  Cp.  Eiscnhofcr  (Frcitmrg  in  B.,  1897);  also  ftys.  Ititschr.  vi  55  f, 
viii  363  f. 

*  ed.  Boi&&onade,  1846  ;  FdnUer  in  FJkHot.  liv  93 — 135  &c. 

*  See  index  to  present  writer's  Fint  Phi/ippic  and  Olynthitus  of 
Demosthenes. 
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of  the  Church  dedicated  to  the  Eternal  Wisdom  by  the  founder 
of  Constantinople  was  begun  by  Justinian,  who  adorned  that 
Christian  Church  with  columns  from  the  pagan  temples  of 
Ephesus  and  Heliopolis,  and  left  behind  him,  in  the  many-tinted 
marbles,  the  deeply-carved  capitals,  the  lofty  dome  and  the 
spacious  splendour  of  Santa  Sophia,  the  last  of  the  great  religious 
buildings  of  the  ancient  world.  Between  539,  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  Justinian's  Coi/^,  and  533,  that  of  the  coniplelion 
of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutes^  the  legal  learning  of  the  past 
was  summed  up  and  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  while  the 
old  Roman  I^w  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  finally  superseded. 
In  the  following  year,  the  emperor  who  had  suppressed  the 
School  of  Athens,  put  an  end  to  the  consulship  of  Rome,  thus 
virtually  closing  the  Roman  age  in  the  H'est^  as  he  had  already 
closed  it  in  the  East'. 


'  If,  in  the  transitional  reign  of  Justinian,  any  further  event  should  be  sought 
to  mnrk  the  cn*l  of  the  o!d  order  and  the  heginning  of  the  new,  it  may  be 
found  perhaps  (with  Prof.  Bury)  in  the  plague  of  54a,  which  raged  for  four 
months  in  Constantinople  and  for  four  years  in  the  Roman  Kmpire.  *  When 
the  plague  lus  ceased,  we  feel  in  550  thai  we  are  moving  in  a  completely 
other  world  than  that  of  540 '  (Bury*i  Later  Raman  Empirt^  \  400). 
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iar€pi^$rjfirv    wal   ptpKCtaVy    Ka.L¥hv  rovro    Koi  irapaBofoVj  Koi  vta 
Koff  T^fiutv  ivivevorjfiivrj  rifuopia, 

Photius,  ad  Imperatorcm  Basilium^  Ep,  218,  ed.  Valettas. 

/i:^  Bavfid<rff^,   ei  i^tXo;  ^A&rjvaiiav  Koi  Xl€\ovovy7j<TLti}V  KoBtaTtjKa. 
, .  .Set  yap  Tovs  TracSas  ayoTrdo'^at  But  tovs  Trar^pus. 

PsELLUs,  Ep.  20,  ed.  Sathas. 

Ti  Si;  tot<,  w  dypdfLfjLaTt,  t^v  fiovatrrQpuxK^v  ^lPKloBiJktjv  rg  cnj 

wapcfitraaeis  4^XV  '   '^"■'-  **^'  t^V  ^  tarcxtt?  ypiifj-fuvrtLy  iKK€VOL^  koI 

airrrjv    T(Zv   ypafLpja.ro<}>opuiv    dKfifiZv  ;    uc^is    ftvrijv   <rrey«ti'   ra  ri^ta. 

iXxwrtroL  Ti«  /icra  cc,  ^  ypafip,aTa  p-aButv,  ^  dWd  t^ikoypafifxaro^. 

EusTATHiUS,  I?e  efnendanda  xnia  moHastsca,  c.  128,  ed.  Tafel. 
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BYZANTINE  SCHOLARSHIP  FROM  529  TO  1000  A.D. 


■ 


In  the  history  of  Greek  Literature  the  Byzantine  age,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
founding  of  Constantinuple  in  330  and  to  end  with  its  fall 
in  1453-  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (i)  the  early 
Byzantine  period,  of  about  three  centuries,  from  330  to  the  death 
of  Heraclius  in  641  ;  (2)  the  inUrt^tnin^  period  of  two  centuries, 
which,  so  far  as  secular  learning  at  Constantinople  is  concerned, 
may  be  described  as  a  dark  age  extending  from  about  641  to 
about  850 ;  (3)  the  inter  Byzantine  period  of  six  centuries  from 
850  to  1453'-  In  the  history  of  Scholarship  this  third  period 
extends  over  five  centuries  only,  beginning  in  850  with  the  great 
revival  of  Byzantine  k-arning  heralded  by  the  auspicious  name 
of  Pholius,  and  ending  about  1350,  when,  a  full  century  before 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  interest  in  Scholarship  passes 
westward  to  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy  which  caught  the  first  rays 
of  the  new  light  that  came  to  them  from  the  East. 

In  our  survey  of  the  history  of  Scholarship,  we  have  found 
it  convenient  to  treat  the  first  two  centuries  (330 — 529)  of  the 
first  of  the  above  periods  as  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Roman 
age,  leaving  a  period  of  little  more  than  a  century       Penod  i. 
(529 — 641)  for  the  opening  pages  of  the  present    529—641. 
Book.     In   this  century,  history  is  represented  by 


HiBtonans 


*  KnimtHicher,  GeschichU  dtr  Byzantinistken  LUta-atur^  ed.  1,  1897, 
^i.  1 1  f ;  and  DU  griechiscMe  Literatnr  tUi  MUteiaUers^  in  Du  Kultur  der 
Gigorwart^  1905,  I  viii  137 — 385.  Cp.  Wilamowitz,  on  IVeit-pertoden^ 
Gottiogen,  1897. 
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the  'statesman  and  soldier'  Procopius  of  Caesarca  (y?.  527 — 562), 
the  secretary  of  Belisarius  and  the  historian  of  his  campaigns, 
who  resembles  Herodotus  in  his  love  of  the  marvellous,  Thucy- 
dides  in  his  diction,  and  Polybius  in  his  subordination  of  the 
course  of  events  to  the  influence  of  Fortune* ;  by  the  *poet  and 
rhetorician"  and  student  of  the  ancient  classics,  Agathias 
(536 — 582),  who,  in  relating  the  end  of  the  Gothic  war,  the 
Perso-Colchian  wars  (541 — 556)  and  the  invasion  of  the  Huns 
(558),  recognises  a  divine  Being  {to  fietor)  as  the  author  of 
retribution*;  by  Menander  Protector  (582),  the  imitator  and 
continuator  of  Agathias ;  and  by  the  Eg>'ptian  Theophylactus 
Simocattes,  the  euphuistic  historian  who  describes  the  reign  of 
Maurice  (582—602)  in  a  style  rich  in  metaphors  borrowed  from 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  (Jreclc  Romances.  Antiquarian 
research  is  the  province  of  Joannes  Laurentius  Lydus(i:.  490 — 570), 
who  studied  Aristotle  and  Plato  under  a  pupil  of  Prnclus,  and  in 
his  work  On  Offices  gave  a  full  account  of  the  Roman  civil  service 
and  the  causes  of  its  decline*.  In  poetry  we  have  an  imitator 
of  Callimachus  and  of  Nonnus  in  the  person  of 
Paulus  Silentiarius  (the  gentleman-usher  who  pre- 
served silence  in  the  palace  of  Justinian),  the  author  of  nearly 
100  elegant  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthoiogy\  and  also  of  a 
celebrated  Description  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Sophia^^  in  which 
he  incidentally  betrays  his  contempt  for  the  Athenians,  and  at 
the  same  time  flatters  the  emperor  who  closed  their  philosophic 
School,  by  stating  that  his  verses  will  be  judged,  not  by  '  bean- 
eating  Athenians,  but  by  men  of  piety  and  indulgence,  in  whom 
God  and  the  Emperor  find  pleasure '^  George  of  Pisidia  (  G^(?a-^*i/j 
Pisides\  besides  celebrating  the  campaigns  of  Heraclius,  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Creation,  with  a  \'iew  to  refuting  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  Porphyry  and  Proclus.     Except  in  a  single  poem,  in  which 
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*  Bury*s  Later  Roman  Empire,  \\  178.  Ed.  Haury  (Leiprig),  and 
CompftreUi,  1895-8.  Cp.  Felix  Dahn,  Procopius  vom  Caesarta  (1S65),  uid 
Kmmbacher,  Cr,  Lit.  4es  MAs^  263  f. 

'  Gibbon,  c.  43  (iv  410  Buiy).  *  Bury,  ii  154  f. 

*  #>.  ii  183  f.  '  e.g.  V  166.  370,  301. 

*  ed.  Graefe  (1S23) ;  Bekkcr  (1837) ;  Gennan  trans.  Salieaberg  (1854). 
'  Bury,  ii  i8«if. 
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he  imitates  the  hexameters  of  Nonnus,  he  uses  the  iambic  measure 
alone,  and  is  generally  strict  in  observing  its  rules ;  but  he  departs 
from  the  standard  of  the  ancient  poets  in  breaking  the  law  of 
the  final  Crelic,  and  in  never  allowing  the  accent  to  fall  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  line'.  Psellus,  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  Byzantine  literature  of  the  eleventh  century,  did  him  the 
honour  of  devoting  a  long  letter  to  answering  the  question 
'whether  Euripides  or  Pisides  wrote  better  verses".  The  historian 
Agathias,  who  in  his  youth  was  addicted  to  heroic  verse  and 
'  loved  the  sweets  of  poetic  refinement ',  allows  reminiscences  of 
the  poets  to  colour  his  prose.  He  contributes  about  loo  epigrams 
to  the  Paiatine  Anthology^^  with  a  preface*  written  in  the  style 
of  the  New  Comedy  and  including  a  quotation  from  the  Knights 
of  Aristophanes'.  He  assures  us  that  *  poetry  is  really  a  thing 
divine  and  holy',  and  that  *ils  votaries  (as  Plato  would  say)  are  in 
a  state  of  fine  phrenzy '".  The  sacred  poets  of  this  age  are  SergiuSj 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (626),  and  Sophronius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  (629). 

Late  in  the  sixth  century  is  the  earliest  date  that  can  be 
assigned  to  Georgius  Choeroboscus,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  By?^ntine  education  by  his 
lectures  on  Grammar  at  the  university  of  Constantinople'.  The 
chronological  order  of  hJs  principal  works  was :  (i)  a  treatise  on 
prosody,  followed  by  lectures  on  (2)  Dionysius  Thrax,  {3)  Theo- 
dosius,  (4)  orthography,  (5)  Hephaestion,  and  (6)  ApoUonius  and 
Herodian.  His  grammatical  learning  is  derived  from  the  above 
authors,  and  from  Orus,  Sergius,  I*hiloponus  and  Charax,  the 
last  three  of  whom  belong  to  the  sixth  century.  He  is  himself 
first  quoted  in  the  Etyntologicum  Fiomttinum^  a  MS  of  cent,  x, 
representing  a  work  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Photius» 


Choeroboicua 


'  ih.  ii  356  f ;  Krutnl>acher»  Gr.  Lit.  d^s  MAs,  166  f- 

'  Leo  Allalius,  Dt  Gtorgiu,  reprinted  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  x  7  f ;  Boavy, 
Pifiies  ci  MHwUi  (1886),  p.  169  ;  Krumbachcr,  p.  710'. 

'  t.g.  V  J37,  561 ;  vi  76.  *  iv  3, 

•  55f.  *  Bury,  ii  185. 

^  Certain  MSS  of  his  schoiia  on  Theodosius  describe  him  as  ^tdcorot  and 
o/Kot'/ACfiN^  4i3(£0'iraXo>.  He  was  also  ihe  University  Librarian,  x^pro^0\9i^. 
Cp.  Hilgaid,  in  Gram.  Gr.  iv  p.  txi  f.  Fapadopulus-Keramctu  places  him 
after  750  {Byt.  Zdisekr,  vui  aiif). 
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with  the  aid  of  authorities  which  followed  Choeroboscus,  who 
accordingly  cannot  well  be  placed  later  than  750^  His  prolix 
lectures  on  the  rules  of  Theodosius  of  Alexandria  on  nouns  and 
verbs  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  form,  part  of  theiu 
having  been  taken  down  by  dictation  (aTro  <^<u^«)*.  He  appears 
to  have  had  comparatively  little  influence  on  the  later  Byzantine 
grammarians,  who  preferred  to  study  the  great  original  writers 
on  grammar,  but  in  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  he  is  closely 
followed  in  the  text-books  of  Constantinc  lAscaris  (Milan,  1476) 
and  Urbanus  of  Belluno  (Venice,  1497)'. 

Eariy  in  the  seventh   century  (610)  Aristotle  was  being  ex- 
pounded by  Stephanus  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of 
commentaries  on  tHe  Categories*,  De  Interpritatione^ 
De  Catio,  de  Anuna,  Analytics^  Sophist  id  Elemhi^  and  Rhetoric^. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  age  include  Anastasius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch  (559,  d.  599),  a  precursor  of  Scholasticism, 
and  an  opponent  of  Justinian's  opinion  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  incorruptible ;  and  Maximus  Confessor  (580 — 662),  the 
private  secretary  of  Heraclius  and  the  opponent  of  his  views 
on  monotheleiism.  The  latter  is  among  the  persons  conjectured 
as  possible  authors  of  the  anonymous  Chronicon  Paschaie,  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
PaKSSe""  Creation  to  630  a.d.,  containing  lists  of  consuls 
first  published  by  Sigonius  (1556).  and  maiiy  other 
chronological  details  first  communicated  by  Casaubon  to  Scaliger 
and  published  by  the  latter  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius  (1606)*.  Among  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  founded 
are  Sextus  Julius  Afn'canus  and  Eusebius»  the  Consular  Fasti 
and  the  Chronicle  of  John  Malalas.  This  last  in  its  present  form 
ends  with  the  year  563;  its  author  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  who  aimed  at  supplying  the  public  of  his 
day  with  a  handbook  of  chronology  written  in  the  language  of 


MaUlas 


*  Reitzenstctn.  Etymohgika^  p. 

*  ed.   HilgartI,  Gram,  Gr.  iv 
and  I — 371. 

'  Krumbacher.  $  I44'. 

*  cd.  Rab«,  Comm,  Arht.  xxi  3. 

'  SBlmoD  in  DUt.  CAr.  Bi^p',  \  510 ;  Gnuxi  FaHttsgreetierSscMHait  546f. 


190.  n.  4. 

(1689)   101—417  itfi^J  iv  3  (1894)  Prolyl 

*  ed.  Hayduck(i885). 
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ordinary  life.  The  only  MS  is  in  the  Bodleian  ;  the  name  of  the 
author  was  identified  by  John  Ciregory  (d.  1646),  and  the  work 
published  by  John  iMill  (1691),  with  an  appendix  consisting  of 
the  famous  *  Letter  to  Mill ',  which  revealed  to  Europe  the  critical 
skill  and  the  scholarship  of  Bentley.  In  this  'Letter'  the  passages 
quoted  by  Malalas  from  the  (Jreek  poets  are  emended  and  ex- 
plained, the  laws  of  the  anapaestic  metre  laid  down,  and  the 
blunders  in  proper  names  corrected,  the  'earliest  dramatists' 
Themis,  Minos  and  Auleas  being  shown  to  be  mistakes  for 
Thespis,  Ion  of  Chios  and  Aeschylus'.  Malalas  regards 
Herodotus  as  a  successor  of  Polybius,  and  Cicero  and  Sallust  as 
Roman  poets'.  To  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  may  be 
assigned  the  legend  of  the  monV  Barlaam  and  the 
Indian  prince  Josaphat,  the  most  famous  and  most  j^^'J,","  *"** 
widely-known  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
discovery  of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  lost  CJreek  original  of  the 
ApoioQ*  of  Aristides  in  the  monastery  of  mount  Sinai  shows  thai 
sixteen  printed  pages  of  Bariaam  and  Josaphat  are  borrowed 
directly  from  Aristides\ 

Our  second  period  of  two  centuries  (641 — 850)  includes  the 
hundred  years  of  the  iconoclastic  emperors,  Leo 
the   *Isaurian*  having  issued   in    727    the   decree     64,-*^**''' 
against  images,  which  was  revoked  by  the  empress 
Eirene  in  802,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  having  in  816  promulgated 
a  similar   decree,  which  was   finally  set   aside    by  the   empress 
Theodora  in  843.     The  chief  opponent  of  the  iconoclasm  of  Leo 
the  '  Isaurian'  was  the  Syrian  John  of  Damascus  (r.  699 — 753)*, 
who  held  high  office  at  the  court  of  the  Saracens, 
and  sent  forth   from    Damascus   three   celebrated        D^mawus 
discourses  in  defence  of  the  worship   of  images. 
He  had  been  educated  by  Cosmas,  an    Italian   monk  familiar 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  had  been  brought  by  Arab  pirates, 

»  Jebb's  Battity,  pp.  12—16;  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes,  in  Dki,  Ckr.  Biogr. 
s.v. ;  Krumbacher,  §  140^. 

'  Knimbachcr,  Cr.  Lil.  des  A/Asy  i6j, 

"  J.  Armitagc  Robinson,  Cambridge  Tejrtj  and  Studio  1 1891 ;  Krnmbacher, 
1393=";  Bury,  ii  531-4. 

*  Krumbachcr.  H  16,  175^;  Cr.  It/,  da  MASs  368. 
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probably  from  the  shores  of  Calabria,  to  the  slave-market  of 
Damascus.  John  is  also  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Fons 
Scietitiae  (inyyij  y^^ecus),  an  encyclopaedia  of  Christian  theology 
beginning  with  brief  chapters  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle, 
together  with  extracts  from  the  Eisagoge  of  Porphyry,  for  his 
knowledge  of  both  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Leontius  of 
Byzantium  (485 — c.  54a).  Elsewhere,  he  describes  certain  of 
his  opponents  as  seeing  in  Aristotle  *  a  thirteenth  apostle  '^.  In 
applying  to  Christian  theology  the  logical  system  of  ^Vristolle, 
he  became,  through  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
name  familiar  to  the  Schoolmen  of  the  ^Vest.  He  has  been 
assigned  'the  double  honour  of  being  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  greatest  of  her  poets  ''<^| 

At  the  ruuvent  of  St  Sat^os,  which  looks  down  on  the  Dead  Sea  from 
a  rocky  ravine  S.E.  of  Jeruuilem,  he  composed  those  hymns  three  nt  least 

of  which  have,  in  their  English  renderings,  become  widely 
Greek  hymns    known  in  modern  limes :  —  ' Those  eternal  boweis';  *Coine, 

ye  faithfu],  rai^e  the  strain*;  and  the  Golden  Canon  of  (he 
Greek  Church, '  'Tis  the  Day  of  Resurrection'*.  His  adoptive  brother,  Cosmaa 
of  Jerusalem,  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  Christian  ptwls*,  while  to  his 
nephew,  Stephen  of  St  Saha.i  (715—794).  is  assigned  (he  original  of  the  hymn 
*  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?*'  All  of  thoc  were  prcce<ictl  by 
Analolius,  bishop  of  Constantinople  449 — 45H,  the  author  of  (he  evening 
hymn  of  the  Greek  islanders,  'The  day  1%  poht  and  over'**;  by  Romanus, 
who  is  regarded  as  Mhe  greatest  poet  of  the  Byzantine  age*  (_/f.  527 — •'^'i)'', 
and  by  his  imilalur  Andrea;.,  archbishop  of  Crete  (r.  650 — 730).  the  author  of 
the  Great  Canon  of  150  stanzas,  and  of  the  hymn  beginning,  *  Christian  !  dost 
thuu  see  ihem?'*  The  monastery  of  Studion  in  Constantinople  was  the 
retreat  of  Joseph  of  Sicily  (y?.  »30l,  who  inspired  the  hymn,  'O  happy  band 
of  pilgrims'*,  and  of  Theodore  of  Studion  (759 — 8j6),  the  author  of  the  Canun, 
which,  for  the  fonr  centuries  preceding  the  Dus  Jrae^  remained  the  'grandest 
Judgmcnt'hymn  of  the  Church'*".     Among  other  writers  of  hymns  were  the 


'   Contra /avohitas,  c.  10. 

'  J.  M.  Neale's  Hymns  of  tht  Eastern  Churchy  p.  33  (ed.  1863). 

•  '■*■  38.  II,  57-  *  »^-  64— »3- 

»  ib,  84-6.  «  I*,  -a  — II. 

'  Krumbachcr,  g  ayt*,  p.  663,  and  Cr.  Lit,  des  MAs^  ijQ — lUi,  E*.  Maas, 
Byt^  Zeitschr,  xv  (1906)  i  f,  has  proved  that  Romanus  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Justinian. 
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Ustorian  Thcophanes  (d.  e,  817),  and  Methodius,  patriarch  of  Const anlinople 
(843-7),  w^io  called  the  Synod  which  in  843  restored  the  worship  of  images*. 

In  this  second  peiiod,  apart  from  sacred  poelr)',  works  in  prose 

have  been  left  not  only  by  John   of  Damascus,  who  has  been 

already  noticed,  but  also  by  Anastasius  Sinaites  {^.  640 — 700), 

who  begins  his  principal  work,  the  'OSt/ov  or  *  Guide  to  the  true 

way',  with  a  number  of  definitions  clearly  taken  from  Aristotle  ; 

and  by  Theodore  of  Studion  (759 — 826),  who  is  still  represented 

by  his  theological  writings  and  by  a  large  collection  of  letters 

which  throw  light  on  the  social  life  of  the  ninth  century  ^     He 

was  famous  for  his  calligraphy  and  for  his  services  in  promoting  the 

preservation  and  multiplication  of  Mss^     Under  I^eo  the  Armenian 

(81^ — 820)  the  i^raiiiniarian  Theotnostus  compiled 

.  r^  .  .  ,  Theognortua 

a  work  on  orthography  comprismg  more  than  a 
thousand  rules^  mainly  founded  on  Hcrodian's  great  work  on 
accentuation.  The  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  which,  in  Byzantine 
Greek,  have  the  same  pronunciation  as  those  vowels,  are  here 
grouped  together,  <  with  ai,  and  v  with  01,  the  vowel  being  called 
c  4fi\6v,  or  V  i/ftAo»',  to  distinguish  it  from  the  diphthong*.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century  Michael  Syneellus  (y?.  829-42) 
wrote  a  popular  manual  on  Syntax.  The  other  prose-writers  of 
the  first  half  of  that  centur>'  include  George  Syneellus  (d.  c.  810), 
who  brought  his  Chronicle  of  the  world  down  to 
the  reign  of  Diocletian;  Theophancs  (d.  c.  817), 
who  carried  it  on  to  his  own  day,  to  be  succeeded 
by  others  who  continued  the  work  to  901  ;  and 
the  patriarch  Niccphorus  (d.  829),  who  wrote  a 
short  history  of  the  empire  from  602  to  769,  and  was,  with 
Theodore  of  Studion,  one  of  the  main  opponents  of  the  ico- 
noclastic cmp>eror  Leo  the  Armenian.  Among  the  emperor's 
supporters  was  John  the  (irammarian,  p>atriarch  from  832  to  842, 
who  to  great  literal^  attainments  added  a  wide  knowledge  of 


Chroniclers 
etc. ;    George 
Syncellua. 
Thcophanes, 
Nicephorus 


*  $A,  pp.  8$,    119.      The  Greek  texts  of  some  of  the  above  hymn^  arc 
printed  in  Moorsom's  Companion  to  Hymns  Ancient  and Mo\{ern,  pp.  79—91*. 

-  Mignc,  xcix. 

^  Krumbacher,  §61,  6**;  G.  A.  Schneider  {Miinsier.  1900),  111  pp.;   and 
A.  Gardner,  Th€<Hiot e  of  Studium  (1905)- 

*  Krumbacher,  §  ^45';  cp.  supra  p.  90. 
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science  which  led  to  his  being  accused  by  the  ignorant  of  studying 
magic'.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  iconoclastic  age  was  singularly 
barren  in  secular  learning. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  two  centuries  described  as  the 

dark   age   of  secular   literature   at  Constantinople 
■monVthe  ^^^^  ^^*^  ^'^^^  '^^  Greek  learning  spread  eastwards 

Alibi«n«""**        ^^  Syria  and   Arabia.     The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 

had  already  found  acceptance,  in  the  fifth  century^ 
among  the  Syrians  of  Edessa,  and,  about  the  middle  of  that 
century,  Syriac  commentaries  on  the  D^  Jntcrprctatiotu^  the 
AnalytUa  Priora  and  ihe  SophistUi  Elent-hi  had  been  produced 
by  Probus.  The  School  of  Edessa,  closed  by  Zeno  in  4S9  owing 
to  its  sympathy  with  Nestorianism,  was  succeeded  by  that  at  ^_ 
Nisibis',  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Cassiodorus,  and  that'll 
at  Gandisapora''  (between  Susa  and  Ecbatana),  which  sent  forth  ^ 
Syrian  students  to  instruct  the  Arabians  in  philosophy  and 
medicine  respectively.  In  the  sixth  century  works  of  Aristotle 
had  been  translated  into  Syriac  by  Sergius  of  Resaina* ;  and,  in 
the  seventh,  the  De  InUrpretatione^  Categories  and  Analytics  were 
produced  in  the  same  language,  together  with  a  Life  of  Aristotle, 
by  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa  {ft.  651^719).  Under  the  rule  of 
the  AbhiLsidae  {which  lasted  from  750  10  1258,  and  whose  capital 
of  Bagdad  was  founded  in  76a)  the  medical  science  of  the  Greeks 
became  known  to  the  Arabs  through  the  medium  of  the  Syrians  \ 
and,  in  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Harun-iil-Raschid,  the  calif  Alma- 
mun  (Si 3 — 833),  whose  request  for  the  temporary  use  of  the 
services  of  I-eo  the  mathematician  was  restjluiuly  refused  by 
the  emperor  Theophilus  {c,  830)*,  philosophical  works  were  trans- 
lated by  Syrian  Christians  from  (rreek  into  Syriac,  and  from 
Syriac  into  Arabic,  It  was  under  Almamun  that  Aristotle  was 
first  translated  into  Arabic  under  the  direction  of  Ibn  al  Batrik 

*  Ktnlay,  li  117,  145,  207  f. 
^  xa^  ^I'piirr  Wdov  <tAa  kqX  Htfrta  rdrra  NIo'i/Uf  [t'],  |  BC^pdrrir  iwfidt, 

InscT.  in  Ramsay's  Ci^ifs  etc.  of  Phrygia^  ii  713.     Cp.  I.ighlfool's  l^natius^ 
\  497.     Sec  p.  364  supra.     On  the  statutes  of  the  School  in  496  and  590  A.O. 
cp.  Nestle,  in  Ztittchr.  fur  Kirchmgestk.  1897,  jii — 319. 
'  Gondi  Sapor  in  Gibbon,  c.  42  (iv  361  Bury). 

*  A.  Baumstark,  Lucuhr.  Syro'Gracar^^  3<i8 — 43H. 

*  Cedrenos,  p.  549 ;  Gibbon,  c.  53  (vi  34  Bury). 
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('  Son  of  the   Patriarch ').     The   Nestorian   Honein  Ibn  Ishak, 

or  Johannitius  (d.  876),  who  was  familiar  with  Syriac,  Arabic 
and  (ireek,  presided  over  an  important  school  of  interpreters  at 
Bagdad ;  and  (besides  versions  of  Plato,  Hi[>pocrates  and  Clalen)' 
Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle  were,  in  his  name,  translated  by 
his  sons  and  his  disciples  into  Syriac  and  Arabic.  In  the  tenth 
century  new  translations  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias,  Theoiistius,  Syrianus,  Ammonius  etc,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Nestorian  Syrians.  Of  the  Arabian  philosophers 
in  the  East  the  most  important  were  Alkendi  of  Basra  (d.  c.  870), 
who  commented  on  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle ;  Alfarabi  of 
Bagdad  (d.  950),  who  in  logic  followed  Aristotle  unreservedly, 
and  accepted  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  emanation  j  Avicenna 
(9S0 — 1037),  who  taught  in  Ispahan,  combining  instruction  in 
medicine  with  the  exposition  of  Aristotle,  analysing  the  Or^anon 
and  writing  commentaries  on  the  De  Anima  and  Dc  Cac/i\  and 
on  the  Phyiics  and  Metaphysics*  \  and  Algaiiel  (1059 — 1 1 1 1),  who 
began  his  teaching  at  Bagdad  and  opposed  (on  religious  grounds) 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle^  The  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle 
passed  from  the  East  10  the  Arabian  dominions  in  the  West, 
Spain  having  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs  early  in  the  eighth 
century.  The  study  of  Aristotle  in  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Arabic  versions 
of  Aristotle,  is  reserved  for  our  review  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
West! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  two  centuries  which  are  regarded  as 

'  ib.  r\  29  n.     For  Arabic  works  on  Plalo'a  Repuhiu„  cp,  Wenrich,  134. 

"  cp.  Cam  de  Vaux  [Paris,  1900). 

*  Ueberw-cg's  Gntndriss^  ed.  8,  ii  §  28  (pp.  402— 41 7  olJ/tsloryof  Phihsophy, 
E.  trans.}  with  the  literature  quoted  there,  and  in  Hubner,  §  35,  and  Kmm- 
bacher,  p.  logS"  f,  csp.  G.  KlUgcl,  Oe  Arabicis  scripionun  Graeiontm  inter- 
prtiitus  (1841),  J.  G.  Wenrich.  De  auetorum  Graeeortim  venioiiifius  el 
comtHeninriis  Syrtacis  Arattith  Armenkls  Ptrsuisque  (1S41),  A.  Muller,  Dit 
^i^Aisehtii  Pkihsophen  tu  tirnhischtr  Uiberiu/trun^,  HoIIc,  1873,  J.  ].ippert'& 
Stutiien  (i8<j4l,  E.  Sachau,  Zu  ittn  AriitvUtes-HtudUn  im  Orinti,  in  7e«tfXi- 
axdr  sum  BufttttaHusta^e  1899,  pp.  50—64,  and  !)tcinschneider,  in  Centraibl, 
/.  Bibt,  iM8c;,  51 — 81,  and  Virchow'i  Archiv^  134  (1891)  115 — 136;  also 
A.  Baumstark,  AristoUlei  hci  dtn  Syrern  vom  v—vin  JahrhutidtH  O900). 
Cp.  Haurcau,  Histoirt  de  la  Phtlosopkie  Sco!astiqu€y  cd.  3,  II  i  15 — 29. 
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the  darkest  portion  of  the  Byzantine  age,   Leo  the  '  Isaurian  , 

who  repelled   the  last   great  effort  of  the   Saracens   to   destroy 
Constantinople  and  ably  reformed  the  militar>'  defences  and  the 
civil  administration  of  the  empire,  did  no  service  whatsoever  to 
the  cause   of  learning.     He   actually   disendowed   the   imperial 
academy  in    the  quarter    between    the   palace  walls   and   Santa 
Sophia,  and  ejected  the  Ecumenical  Doctor  at  its  head  and  the  u 
learned  men  who  assisted  him  in  gi\*ing  instruction  in  arts  and 
theology'.     He  is  even  stated   by  Zonaras,  and   by  George  the 
Monk,  to  have  burnt  the  Academy  with  its  library  of  33,000 
volumes  of  sacred  and  secular  literature, — an  act  which   (con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  building)  would  have  been  so  indiscreet 
that  it  is  absolutely  incredible.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
schools  of  theology  were  alone    suppressed,   as   we   know    thai  ^_ 
learned  divines  such  as  Theodore  of  Studion  and  the  patriarch  ^M 
Nicephorus  *  received  an  excellent  secular  education  in  grammar, 
language,  science  and  philosophy''.     Towards  the  end  of  this  dark  ^- 
period,  Leo  the  Byzantine  received  permission  from  Theophilus  ^M 
(829-4^)  lo  teach  in  public;  under  his  successor,  ('aesar  Bardas,        ' 
who  ruled  on  behalf  of  Michael  the  Urunkard,  iconoclasm  was 
abolished  (through  the  influence  of  Michael's  mother,  Theodora), 
and  the  university  of  ('onstantinople  restored  (863).     In  857  the 

patriarch  Ignatius,  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
ssT-i^"**       whose  father  (Michael  I)  and   grandfather  (Nice-| 

phorus    I)    had    filled    the    imperial    throne,    was 
banished ;   and  a  man  of  equal   integrity  and  greater   learning,  ^\ 
Fhotius,  whose  brother  had  married  the  sister   of  the  empress  ^| 
Theodora,  and  whose  grand-uncle  Tarasius  had  been   patriarch  ^^ 
in  his  day,  was,  like  I'arasius,  raised  as  a  layman  from  the  position 
of  chief  Secretary  of  State  lo  that  of  the  head  of  the  Eastern 
Church'.     The  appointment  of  Phoiius  led  to  a  serious  conflict 
with   the  papacy  ;   and   Ignatius  was   restored  in   863.      Basil   I 
(867 — 886),  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  appointed  ^| 
Photius  tutor  to  the  emperor's  son,  afterwards  known  as  Leo  the  ^ 
Wise  t  and  tlie  two  sets  of  moral  exhortations,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Basil  and  are  founded  largely 


4 


'  Finlfly.  ii  44  ;  Bur)-,  ii  433  f. 
»  Bury,  ii  43,^.  519. 


'  Finlay,  ii  175  I. 
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the  work  on  the  duties  of  princes  dedicated  by  Agapelus  to 
Justinian,  and  also  (like  Photius'  )elter '  to  the  king  of  the 
Bulgarians)  on  the  moral  precepts  of  Isocrates,  may  possibly 
have  been  really  composed  by  Photius'.  On  the  death  of  Ignatius 
in  878,  Photius  was  reinstated  by  basil,  to  be  exiled  by  his  pupil, 
1^0  the  Wise,  in  886,  and  to  die  in  exile  in  891. 

Photius,  who  was  bom  c,  820-7,  ^^^  scarcely  completed  his 
own  education  when  he  was  seized  by  his  life-lone 
passion  for  instructing  others.  He  displayed  an 
almost  pedantic  partiality  for  correcting  the  grammatical  mistakes 
of  his  friends,  and  this  passion  pursued  him  not  only  during  his 
tenure  of  the  patriarchate,  but  even  in  the  time  of  his  exile*. 
His  house  was  the  constant  resort  of  eager  youths  to  whom  he 
interpreted  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  the  controversies 
respecting  genera  and  species^  and  'mind*  and  'matter'*.  He 
composed  text-books  of  dialectic,  and  discussed  with  his  pupils 
points  of  theology  and  scholarship.  Even  when  he  had  risen 
to  high  office,  his  activity  as  a  teacher  did  not  cease.  His  house 
continued  to  be  frequented  by  the  most  inquisitive  members  of 
the  intellectual  society  of  the  capital*.  Books  were  read  aloud 
in  the  ma5ter*s  presence  and  were  criticised  by  the  master  himself, 
who  stated  his  opinion  on  their  substjince  and  their  form.  From 
all  who  listened  to  his  lectures  he  exacted  the  most  implicit 
submission,  even  demanding  written  promises  of  adhesion  to  his 
views*.  The  wide  range  of  his  attainments  was  admitted  even 
by  his  opponents ;  and,  in  his  many-sided  erudition,  he  not  only 
surpassed  his  contemporaries,  but  even  rivalled  the  most  learned 
of  the  ancients.  In  his  philosophical  studies  he  showed  a  special 
partiality  for  Aristotle,  while  he  had  less  capacity  for  appreciating 
Plato,  and  was  indeed  strongly  opposed  to  the  Platonic  doctrine 


*  £p.  6,  pp.  934-48,  ed.  ValeUas. 

*  Krumtiacher,  %  191*. 
'  e.g.  Ef:  336  Valctlas,  ...oiJre  ffoXow(foi'J-t...irur^^f  c//4  wti0€ffOai. 

*  Q$i(Ust.  Amphil.  77  c.  1  {Hcrgenrothcr,  iii  341). 

*  Ep-  3,  ad  Papam  Nicotaum  (p.   149  Valettas),  oriroi...^^Po<'T(.  x^*09i,' 

rC>¥  irfptOTi^Ttap,  rV  "rpi^f  twp  wpoaEtaXx^ofiitnifii  kt\.     Cp.  llergenrotfaeTi  i 

*  Hergenruther,  i  335,  note  118. 
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of  Ideas^  In  his  dialectical  treatises  he  generally  followed^ 
the  methods  adopted  by  Porphyry,  Ammonius  and  John  of| 
Damascus-- 

The  two  works  of  Photius  which  are  of  special  importancej 
in  the  history  of  Scholarship,  are  (i)  his  Bihiiotkeca  and  (2)  hisj 
Lexicon.     In    dedicating   his   Bihliotfuca    or  Myriobibhn   to    his 
brother  Tarasius,  he  stales  that  it  was  written  in  compliance  with 
his  brother's  request  for  information  as  to  the  books  which  had 
been  read  aloud  and  discussed  in  the  circle  of  Photius  during 
his  brother's  absence.     Photius  himself  was  at  the  time  preparing 
for  his  journey  as  envoy  to  the  Assyrian  court,  i.t.  to  the  seat  of 
the  calif  at  Bagdad.     From  the  letter  of  dedication  it  has  been  ^ 
sometimes  inferred  that  this  vast  work  was  compiled  during  the  H 
embassy  itself;   but,  whatever  ambiguity  there  may  be  in  the 
dedication,  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  conclusion  is 
that  it  was  completed   before  the  author  departed  for  Assyria*. 
The  work»  which  must  have  been  finished  before  857  b.c,  while 
the   author  was  still  a  layman,  consists  of   280  chapters,  corre-  ^ 
spending  to  the  number  of  separate  volumes  {codices)  read  and  ^| 
reviewed,  and   it    fills   altogether   545   quarto   pages   in   double 
columns  in   Bekker's  edition.     Some   of  these  reviews  contain 
lengthy  extracts,  with  criticisms  on  the  style  or  subject-matter. 
Among  the  prose  writings  are  the  works  of  theologians,  historians, 
orators   and   rhetoricians,    philosophers,    grammarians    and    lexi- 
cographers, physicists  and   physicians,  and  even  romances,  acts' 
of  councils,  and  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs.     Next  to  the  theo- 
logians,  the   historians    611    the   largest   space ;   and,  among  the 
historical   writings    here    preserved    for   posterit)',    are    important 
notices  of,  or  extracts   from,  Hecataeus,  Ctesias,  Theopompus, 
Diodorus  Stculus,  Memnon  of  Heraclea,  Arrian,  Phlegon  of  Tralles, 
and  the  chronologist  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  besides  later  historians 


^  Hcrgenrolhcr,  iii  34}.  *  Krumbachcr,  §116'. 

■  e.g.   Nicolai  in  Drockhaus,  Eneykl.  part  87  p.  359;   Saintsbury,  i   176. 
Gibbon,  c  53  (vi  105  Uury)  is  niiher  vague. 

*  P-  545<  *'  M^**  rai>Tn)r  rV  wpta^tlatf  BtatfOoifTa  (9tai»oo5rra  MS)  to  kow6^ 

liXXi^XwK   94air..AroKaTa(rr^€i   (he  will   lend   his  brother  a  fresh  series  of 

reviews). 
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such  as  Olympiodorus  of  Thebes.  Nonnosus  of  Byzantinm.  and 
(^ndidus  the  Isaurian.  We  are  also  supphed  with  excerpts  from 
the  chrestomathies  of  Proclus  and  Helladius,  and  brief  reviews  of 
the  lexicon  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  similar  works  by  Diogenianus, 
and  the  Atticists  Aelius  Oionysius.  Pausanias  and  Phrynichus. 
The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  his  literary  criticisms.  He 
notes  the  charm  of  Herodotus,  the  monotonously  balanced  clauses 
of  Isocrates,  the  clear,  simple  and  pleasant  style  of  Ctesias, 
Josephus  in  his  view  is  rich  in  argument,  and  in  sentenriousness 
and  [jalhos  ;  Appian,  terse  and  plain  ;  and  Arrian,  masterly  in 
his  capacity  for  succinct  narration.  Lucian  spends  all  his  pains 
on  producing  a  prose  comedy  in  a  style  that  is  l)rilliant  and 
classical.  Phrynichus  has  collected  excellent  linguistic  materials 
for  the  use  of  others,  without  making  any  use  of  them  himself. 
Philostratus  is  lucid  and  graceful ;  Synesius  has  dignity  of  phrase, 
but  is  apt  to  become  over-poetical,  though  his  Letters  are  full 
of  charm  ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  writes  in  a  poetical  variety  of 
prose;  Libanius  is  a  canon  and  standard  of  Attic  style.  Lastly, 
in  writing  the  earliest  extant  review  of  any  novel,  the  critic 
describes  the  Aethiopica  of  Heliodorus  as  abounding  in  pathetic 
situations  and  hairbreadth  escapes'.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  is 
such  as  to  prove,  in  the  language  of  Gibbon,  that  *  no  art  or 
science,  except  poetry,  was  foreign  to  this  universal  scholar,  who 
was  deep  in  thought,  indefatigable  in  reading  and  eloquent  in 
diction  '^ 

In  his  Lexicon  (Xefeoii'  trvwiyuiyij),  which  belongs  to  a  later 
date  than  the  Bid/iothcca,  he  makes  use  of  excerpts  from  the 
vocabularies  of  Aelius  Dionysius  and  Pausanias,  both  of  them 
partly  founded  on  Diogenianus;  he  also  uses  the  abridged  Harpo- 
cration,  with  the  Platonic  lexicons  of  Timaeus  and  Boclhus*. 
For  Homeric  words  he  depends  on  Ptieudo-Apion,  Heliodorus 
and  Apoilonius.  This  Lexicon  has  been  preserved  solely  in  the 
codex  Gaieanus  (c.  1200),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Ur  Thomas 
now  in  th 


(d.  1702), 


i  brary 


iity  Colleg< 


'  Cp>  Sainlsbury,  J  176 — 183. 

'  c.  53  (vi  104  Bury),     The  work  is  unduly  depreciated  by  A.  Solan,  in 
Jiiv-  di storia  an/i(a^  ix  4<i6 — 465. 
*  Naber's  ProUs:- 
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bridge.  It  was  twice  transcribed  by  Porson,  and  published  from 
his  second  transcript  by  Dobree  (1822)'.  The  explanations  of 
certain  words  given  by  Photius  in  the  learned  letters  addressed 
during  his  first  exile  (867-77)  to  Amphilochus,  bishop  of  Cyzicus, 
agree  with  those  of  the  Lexicon"^, 

The  above  was  not  the  only  Lexicon  executed  under  the 
superintendance  of  Photius.  In  the  EtymologUum  Fhrtntinum^^ 
preserved  in  a  MS  of  cent  x,  and  now  called  the  Etymoiogicum 
gmuinum,  Photius  is  cited  in  five  passages,  once  in  the  form 
ovTw?  iy*i>y  *«i>Tit>?  o  va.rpLa.p)(7}<:*,  But  (curiously  enough)  he  is 
not  named  in  the  numerous  extracts  derived  from  his  earlier 
Lexicon  and  described  as  taken  Ik  rov  prjTopiKov.  In  his  Amphi- 
lockian  Qiustions^^  he  quotes  a  passage  on  the  magnet  which 
we  find  in  the  Etymologiatm^  and  which  ultimately  comes  from 
the  chreslomathy  of  Helladius  quoted  by  Photius  in  the  Bibiio- 
theca^.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Etymohgiatm 
the  poor  scholar  who  originally  transcribed  the  work  laments  his 
poverty  and  describes  himself  as  impelled  by  the  love  of  language 
(tw  twi'  XoyiDc  «puiTt)  to  spend  sleepless  nights  over  his  task,  in  the 
hope  of  deriving  great  advantage  from  it  and  leaving  to  posterity 
something  worthy  of  rememb^ance^  The  authorities  here  quoted 
include  Methodius,  Orus  and  Orion,  Zcnobius  (the  commentator 
on  Apollonius),  Htrrodian,  Choeroboscus,  Theognostus  (//.  820)^ 
and  many  scholia  on  the  ancient  poets.  It  would  appear  that  the  ^_ 
explanations  of  Homeric  words  current  early  in  the  sixth  century  ^| 
were  supplemented  from  Choeroboscus  and  reduced  to  a  iexico-  ^^ 
graphical  form;  that  interpolations  were  then  introduced, and  thai, 
in  this  last  stage,  the  work  was  taken  up  by  Photius,  who  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  Greek  Etymological  Lexicons.  The 
Etymoiogicum  genuinum  was  followed  by  the  Etymoiogicum  parvum^ 
which  was  also   drawn  up  under   the  orders  of  Photius,  and, 
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I  Previously  edited  (from  another  transcript)  by  Hermann  (iSeS) ;   oa^i 
since,  by  Naber  (1H64-5). 
'  Mergenrother,  iii  10. 

*  Prinlcd  (with  Ei.  fiarvum)  in  E.  yi\\\cT\  Af flanges  (fH68),  pp.  11 — 340. 

*  Keilzenslein's  Etymohgika   (sununarised    in    Htrl.    Phil.    Woch,    rS^t 
p.  903  0»  PP-  S** — ^  f* 


131. 


p.  519.     Reiizensiein,  63-5. 
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according  to  the  statement  at  its  close,  was  completed  on  Sunday 
13  May,  the  date  of  *the  opening  of  the  great  church*  (of  Santa 
Sophia)  in  a  year  idenlifted  as  882,  when  the  church  was  repaired 
and  the  western  apse  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Basil  the  Macedonian  ^ 
Even  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  his  great  cathedral  church,  the 
patriarch  was  doubtless  not  uninterested  in  the  completion  of  the 
least  of  his  three  Lexicons. 

His  extant  Letters'^  are  mainly  on  points  of  dogmatic  theology 
or  exegesis,  though  many  of  them  deal  with  exhortation  and 
admonition,  condolence  or  reproof.  In  a  letter  addressed,  during 
bis  exile,  to  the  emperor  Basil  I,  he  bitterly  complains  that  he  has 
even  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  books^  In  another  he 
expresses  his  surprise  that  the  bishop  of  Nicomedeia  regards 
St  Peter's  use  of  iyKOfL^utaaaO€*  as  a  barbarism,  and  justifies  it  from 
Epicharmus  and  Apollodorus  of  Carystos*.  In  a  ihird,  he  writes 
to  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  eulogising  the  epistles  of  Plato  in 
preference  to  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  and  recom- 
mending his  correspondent  to  study  those  *  ascribed  to  Phalaris, 
tyrant  of  Acragas',  and  those  of  Brutus  and  of  the  royal  philosopher 
(probably  M.  Aurelius)  and  Libanius,  together  with  those  of  Basil, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Isidore".  He  te!ls  the  bishop  of  Laodicea 
to  cultivate  a  pure  Attic  style";  and,  lastly,  he  corrects  a  composi- 
tion by  the  monk  and  philosopher,  Nicephorus,  and  offers  to  make 
a  collection  of  rhetorical  works  on  his  behalf,  as  soon  as  he  is 
definitely  informed  as  to  the  Imoks  which  he  requires^  The 
second  part  of  his  long  letter  to  Michael,  king  of  the  Bulgarians*, 
is  borrowed  largely  from  the  Nicocles  of  Isocrates.  The  style  of 
his  Letters  varies  from  the  extreme  of  an  excessive  redundancy  to 
that  of  an  almost  laconic  terseness.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  his  longer  letters  is  that  in  the  first  letter  to  Pop)e 


*  ib.  69.     Papadopulo.s-Keranieus  prefers  identifying  the  year  as  994,  ihe 
dale  of  ihe  restoration  of  Santa  Sophia  by  Basil  \\  {Byz»  Z.eiUchr.  y\\\  \\i^. 

'  360  in   the  ed.  of  Valcttas;    45  more  published  by  A.   Papodopulos- 
Kerameus,  1896. 

*  p.  531  cd.  Valettas,  quoted  on  p.  385.  *  i  Pet.  v  5,  "p.  541. 
'  p.  545.     It  is  povtibly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Pholiiu  that  (he  letters 

of  '  Phalaris'  and  Brutus  have  been  preserved  in  so  many  mss  (Hergenrolher, 
iii  830). 


P-  547- 


p.  551- 
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Nicholas  (861 )«  where  he  describes  the  toss  of  a  life  of  peaceful 
calm  which  bt'fell  him  on  his  ceasing  to  he  a  layman,  and 
regretfully  dwells  on  the  happiness  of  his  home  in  the  days  when 
be  was  surrounded  by  eager  inquirers  after  learning  by  whom  he 
was  always  welcomed  on  his  return  from  court'. 

Among  the  minor  contemporaries  of  Photius  were  Cometas, 
a  professor  of  (Grammar  (863),  who  prepared  a  recension  of 
Homer  which  is  the  theme  of  two  epigrams  written  by  himself; 
and  Ignatius,  the  'master  of  the  grammarians'  (870 — 880),  who 
describes  himself  as  the  restorer  of  Grammar  : — 

*l7r<iTioi  rdif  T€\'>iei>,  6»  4s  1^0%  i^aye  rixtrtip 

But  the  waves  of  oblivion  have  rolled  over  the  Grammar  of 
Ignatius,  as  well  as  the  Homeric  recension  of  Cometas. 

The  absence  of  all  notice  of  the  classical  (ireek  Hoeis  in 
the  Bthliothtca  of  Photius  has  often  been  i  observed.  Possibly 
its  learned  author  was  more  partial  to  prosf.  His  pupil,  Leo  the 
philosopher,  whom  Caesar  Bardas  ap|Xjinlcd  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Constantinople,  describes  himself  as 
bidding  farewell  to  the  Muses,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  pupil 
of  Photius  in  lhe*diviner  lore' of  rhetoric*.  The  prose  of  Photius 
is  certainly  better  than  his  scanty  contributions  to  sacred  vetse ; 
and,  apart  from  this,  his  omission  of  poetry  in  a  work  professing 
to  record  only  a  portion  of  his  reading  in  his  maturer  years  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  having  studied  the  usual  classical  poets  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.     In  the  ninth  century  the  authors  studied 

at  school,  and  familiar  to  the  genend  public  in 
thraasScs        Constantinople,  included  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar; 

certain  select  plays  of  Aeschylus  {Prometheus^ 
Septfttu  Persae),  Sophocles  {Ajax,  EUctra^  Oedipus  Tyrannus)^ 
and  Euripides  {Hecuba,  Orestes^  Phoetiissae^  and,  in  the  second 
degree,  Aicestis^  Andromache^  Hippoiytus^  Medea,  Hhesus^  Troades)*; 

'  P-  '49  Valctlas,  i^teotf  tl(yr}inKrtt  fUf^i,  i^iTtooy  yaXi^t^f  y\\iKtUi%  rrX. 
On  Photius.  cp.  Mi1mnn\  /MtiM  Christianity^  iii  156—170;  Hcigenrother's 
Photiuty  1867-9  ;.  Krumbacher,  §  ii6*,  antl  Gr.  Ut.  Jfs  MAt.  570  f. 

"  Anth.  PaL  xv  37,  38.  »  iS.  39.     Krumbaclier.  p.  7J0*. 

*  AatA.  Cr.,  Apiwidix  iii  J55. 

•  The  irwXo/irT^  of  Kugunius  ( /f .  500)  was  confined  to  15  pUys  of  the^ 
three  tragic  poeis.     Cp.  Bemhardy,  Gr.  Lilt,  i  69V  i  auiI  WiUinowit;,  &ur. 
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also  Aristophanes  (beginning  with  the  P/ufus),  Theocritus,  Lyco 
phron  and  Dionysius  Periegetes.  The  prose  authors  principally 
studied  were  Thucydides,  parts  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  also 
Aristotle,  Plutarch's  LhrSy  and  especially  Lucian,  who  is  often 
imitated  in  the  Byzantine  age'.  .Among  rhetoricians,  the  favourite 
authors  were  Dion  Chr)'sostom,Aristides,Themistius  and  Libaniusj 
among  novelists,  Achilles  T^iius  and  Heliodorus.  The  geographer 
Strabo  is  hardly  noticed  before  the  Byzantine  age.  In  sacred 
literature,  the  books  chiefly  read  were,  apart  from  the  Scriptures, 
certain  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  such  as  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Johannes  Climax  (525 — 600,  author 
of  a  devotional  work  on  the  Sca/a  Paradisi  ending  with  the 
Liber  ad  Pasiorem)^  and  John  of  Damascus,  together  with  lives 
of  saints  and  martyrs'.  The  predominance  of  sacred  literature 
is  obvious  in  the  catalogues  of  the  great  Greek  librari(-*s,  such  as 
those  on  Mount  Athos'.  But  the  fact  that  so  large  a  body  of 
secular  literature  has  been  preserved  at  all  is  mainly  due  to  the 
learning  and  enlightenment  of  eminent  ecclesiastics  such  as  Photius 
and  Arethas. 

Arethas  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  pupils  of  Photius. 
He  was  born  at  Patrae  about  860-5,  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  in  or  before  907, 
and  died  in  or  after  932  (the  date  of  a  Moscow  ms  copied  on  his 
behalf).  Although  his  residence  in  Cappadocia  kept  him  far 
removed  from  the  chief  centres  of  learning,  he  devoted  himself 
with  remarkable  energy  to  the  collection  of  classical  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  writings,  and  to  commenting  on  the  same.  Certain 
of  his   annotations   on    Plato*,    Dion   Chrysostom",    Pausanias", 

*  i.g.  in  ihe  Philopatris  (965  or  969),  Timarion  (r.  tifo)  and  AfatarU 
{e.  1416).  Cp.  Krumbachcr,  S§4.'S9»  467.  49«*;  and,  on  the  aboYc  date  of  the 
Philopatris^  Rohde's  KUim  Sckri/UM,  i  411,  and  S.  Reinach  in  /i€V.  ArtkUh 
(1903}  i  79 — I  !o  {rev.  by  Krumbachcr  in  Byz..  Ztitsekr.  xi  578  0-  I*  wa* 
placed  t,  603-10  by  Gutschmid  and  Cramp«  (followed  by  K.  Garnett  in 
Comhtlij   1901,  616  f). 

»  Krumbacher,  %  215*,  p.  505. 

*  ed.  Lambros  (Camb.  Univ.  Press),  1  vols..  1895  f. 

*  M.  Schanz  in  Philal.  34  (1874)  374  f;  E.  H.  GiflFord  in  dtus,  Rtv. 
1901,  p.   16;  J.   Burnet,  th.  p.   175. 

*  A.  Sonny,  Kiev,  1896,  esp.  pp.  85 — 94. 
^  Spiro,  in  Valla- FesUchrift^  1900,  M9 — 138. 
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Lucian*,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  an< 
Eusebius  are  still  extant ;  and  he  happens  to  be  the  author  of 
three  indifferent  epigrams  in  the  Palatine  Anthology'.  His 
interest  in  classical  literature  is  attested  by  important  MSS 
copied  under  his  orders  and  at  his  own  expense.  Among  these 
are  mss  of  Euclid  (888) ;  the  Apologists,  Clemens  Alexandrinus", 
Eusebius  (914)  j  Aristides  (917) ;  possibly  also  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  and  certainly  of  Plato  (895)*.  Arethas  was  one  o^H 
the  earliest  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  his  own  copy 
of  Plato  found  its  way  to  the  scene  of  the  apocalyptic  vision  at 
Patmos.  This  famous  ms  was  brought  from  Patmos  to  Cambridge 
by  the  traveller,  Dr  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  afterwards  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  that  University.  It  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford,  and  is  known  as  the  codex  BodUianus  Clarkianus  39»^| 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  it  bears  an  inscription  stating  that  it^* 
was  *  written  by  John  the  calligraphist,  for  Arethas,  Deacon  of 
Patrae,in  the  month  of  November  895  *.  In  October  iSoi,  when 
Clarke  discovered  the  ms  in  the  midst  of  a  disordered  heap  oF^h 
volumes  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  monastic  library,  '  the  cover  waslH 
full  of  worms,  and  failing  to  pieces".  Its  value  was  fully 
appreciated  by  Porson  at  Cambridge  (in  i8oa)"  and  by  (laisford 
at  Oxford  (1812).  Its  readings  were  published  by  the  latter  in 
1820,  and  it  has  since  been  reproduced  in  facsimile  (189S  f).  It 
was  acquired  by  Arethas  when  he  was  already  a  deacon.  The 
Oxford  MS  of  Euclid  (888),  which  was  acquired  before  he  held 
any  ecclesiastical  office,  is  almost  the  earliest  dated  example  of 
the  Greek  minuscule  writing  of  the  Middle  Ages'. 

The  patriarch  Photius  had  been  finally  deposed  on  the  aQ^| 
cession  of  his  former  pupil  Leo  the  Wise  (886).     The  next  eighty 
years  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  reigns  of  the  son  and  the 

1  Rabe,  in  Gottingm  NoihHckten,  1903,  643 — 6j6  ;  and  ed.  Scheiia^ 

*  XV  31-4.  *  Fa<simiU  on  p.  333.  *  Facsimile  on  p.  j| 
»  Clarke's  Travefs^  vi  46  (ed.  4,  i8i8). 

•  Luard's  Correspondence  0/  Porson,  p.  80. 
'  K.  M.  Thompson,  Faiaeograpky^  p,  163.     On  Arelhos,  c]*.  KrumbucherJ 

}  «I7*.  \L.   Moius  in  Melanges  Gratix,  pp,   749-66.   and  JUlicher  in  Paul] 
Wiitsowa.  iii   675-7.     Dr&sckc   has   suggested   that    he   may  have  been   tl 
•  Aretos'  described  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  as  having  edi(e<l  ihe  Letttn 
Aristotle  {ZiiXichr.f.  vfiu.  Thiclogie^  xltv  (u>oi),  5^^ '^ 
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grandson  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  Leo  the  Wise  and  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  both  of  whom  were  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  productions.  Leo 
(886 — 91 1 )  was  the  author  of  certain  homilies  and 
epigrams,  with  a  book  of  oracles  which  gained  him  the  name 
of  'the  Wise".  The  treatise  on  Tactics  bearing  his  name  was 
probably  written  by  Leo  the  *  Isaurian  ''.  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus, so  called  because  he  was  born  in  the  porphyrj-  chamber 
in  the  imperial  palace,  was  kept  in  the  background  from  the  age 
of  seven  to  that  of  forty  (912 — 945),  and  consoled  himself  mean- 
while by  writing  books  and  painting  pictures*.  He  produced 
a  biography  of  Basil  I,  treatises  on  the  military  subdivisions  and 
the  administration  of  the  empire*,  and  a  vast  work  on  the  cere- 
monies of  the  court".  He  also  rendered  considerable  service 
to  Greek  literature  by  organising  the  compilation  of  a  series  of 
encyclopaedias  of  History,  as  well  as  Agriculture  and  Medicine. 
The  encyclopaedia  of  History  was  drawn  up  under  53  headings, 
such  as  On  Embassies*,  Virtues  and  Vict^s,  Conspiracies,  Strata- 
gems, and  Military  Harangues.  It  included  numerous  extracts 
from  earlier  historians,  beginning  with  Herodotus  and  ending  with 
Theophylact  Simocattes.  The  most  important  of  these  extracts 
are  those  from  Polybius.  They  were  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus 
at  Antwerp  in  1582  under  the  title  SeUeta  de  Leg;ationibus,  and, 
with  additions  by  Hoeschel,  in  1603'.  Further  extracts  from 
Polybius  and  others  were  included  in  the  Excerpta  de  Virtutibus  et 
yitiis  published  by  Henricus  Valesius"  (1634),  from  a  MS  found 
in  Cyprus  and  acquired  by  Peirescius*,  and  hence  known  as  the 
Excerpta  Peirfsciana,  A  third  series  of  extracts  was  included  in 
the  Excerpta  de  Stntentiis^  published  by  Mai  in  1827". 


*  Kmmbachcr,  pp.  168,  628,  721*.  '  ih.  p.  636*. 

*  Gibljon,  c.  48  (v  108  f  Bury)  and  c.  53  (vj  61-6).     Cp.  A.  Ranibaud, 
V empire grtc  au  dixiime.  silcU ;  Const.  Porph.\\%ii:^. 

*  MiRne,  cxiii  63 — 41a.  *  ib,  cxii  74  — 1416. 

■  ib.    cxiii    605 — 652  ;     Excerpta    I/utorica^   cd.    De    Boor  etc.    (Berlin, 

•903-  )• 

'  ed.  De  Boor.  1903.  «  Henri  de  Valois  (1603-76). 

oolas  Claude  Fabre  de  Peiresc  (1580 — 1637). 
^rhcTy  $§  107—144,  esp.  g  111'. 
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To  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  we  may  ascribe  the 
Greek  Anthplogy  compiled  by  Constantine  Cepha- 
las,  who  held  office  at  the  Byzantine  court  in  917. 
He  included  in  his  collection  the  earlier  Anthologies 
of  Meleager,  Philippus  and  Agalhias,  whose  prefatory  poems  he 
preserves  in  his  fourth  book,  and  whose  epigrams  may  be  found 
in  books  v — vii  and  ix — xi.  The  Anthology  of  Cephalas  consists 
in  all  of  XV  books,  contained  in  a  Onicx  Palaftnus  of  century  xi, 
so  called  because  it  belotjged  to  the  Library  of  the  Palatinate 
at  Heidelberg.  In  1623,  on  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  by  Tilly, 
this  MS  was  among  the  3500  presented  to  the  Pope  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Vatican.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  after 
the  treaty  of  Tolenlino  in  1797  was  taken  to  Paris  (with  37  other 
Palatine  mss)  as  part  of  the  Italian  spoils  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
After  the  Peace  of  Paris  (18 15)  the  first  part,  consisting  of 
Books  i — xii,  was  (with  the  37  other  mss)  restored  to  Heidelberg, 
which  also  possesses  ll  photographic  facsimile  of  the  48  leaves 
still  retained  in  Paris.  The  Ms  was  first  made  known  to  scholars 
by  Salmasius,  who  transcribed  the  whole  at  Heidelberg  in  1607'. 
Up  to  that  time  the  Greek  Anthology  had  only  been  known  in 
the  form  of  the  Anthologia  Planudta  (cent.  xiv).  which  wll  be 
noticed  in  the  sequel*. 

It  is  only  the  literary  epigrams  of  the  Anthoiogy  that  are 
connected  by  their  subject  with  the  history  of  Scholarship.  Some 
of  them  contain  the  very  essence  of  ancient  literary  criticism. 
Among  the  poets  here  criticised  we  find  Homer,  Hesiod  and 
Antimachus  ;  Alcman,  Archilochus,  Stesichorus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho, 
Ibycus,  Hipponax,  Anacreon  and  Pindar  ;  Aeschylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  ;  Aristophanes  and  Menander ;  Lycophron  and 
Callimachus  ;  Aratus  and  Nicander",  All  the  nine  lyric  poets 
are  skilfully  discriminated  in  a  single  epigram*;  all  the  three 
bucolic  poets  described  as  gathered  into  one  flock  and  one  fold'; 
and,  in  the  dedicatory  verses  by  Meleager  and  Philippus,  each  of 
the   poets  whose   verses   are   entwined    in    the   garland   of    the 
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^  Christ,  g  357,  p.  5.t4« ;  Krumbacher,  pp.  TaT-n?*.  *  p.  4**- 

*  vii  i— 75i  405-9;  7*>9 :  745  5  "  14—16;  64;  184—113  ;  506,  575  elc; 
cp.  J.  A,  Symomis,  Grtek  pMis^  359-66 :  and  Sointsbur)'.  •  81-6. 
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Anthology  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  an  appropriate  flower. 
The  writers  of  prose  criticised  by  these  poets  are  comparatively 
few  ;  but  they  include  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Xenophon  and 
I'lato,  and  some  other  philosophers '.  A  Byzantine  epigrammatist, 
Thomas  Scholasticus,  who  recognises  *  three  stars  in  rhetoric', 
admires  Arislides  and  Thucydides  no  less  than  Demosthenes'. 
Lastly,  the  verbal  critics  of  Alexandria  are  the  theme  of  several 
satirical  epigrams,  the  best  known  of  which  are  those  of  Herodicus 
(preserved  by  Athenaeus),  and  of  Antiphanes^  and  Philippus*. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century  the  expulsion  of  the 
Arabs  from  Crete  (q6i  )  is  commemorated  by  Theo- 

PoeU 

dosms  Diaconus  in  a  long  iambic  poem  of  some 
historical  interest*.  In  the  same  age  we  have  the  prolific  poet, 
John  the  Geometer  {fl.  965-86),  whose  best  work  is  to  be  found 
in  his  epigrams  on  the  old  poets,  philosophers,  rhetoricians  and 
historians".  Historical  studies  are  meanwhile  represented  (i)  by 
the  Chronicle  bearitig  the  name  of  *Symeon  Ma- 
gister '  who  is  probably  identical  with  the  cele- 
brated Hagiographer,  Symeon  Metaphrastes" ;  and  (2)  by  the 
history  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  by  Leo  Diaconus, 
whose  style  is  influenced  by  Homer  as  well  as  Procopius". 

To  the  third  quarter  of  the  tenth  century  {950-76)'  we  may 
assign  the  great  Lexicon  of  Suidas  (2ouiSa5),  which 
is  a  combination  of  a  lexicon  and  an  encyclopaedia, 
the  best  articles  being  those  on  the  history  of  literature.  It  is 
founded  (i)  ^^^^  earlier  lexicons,  such  as  the  abridged  Harpo- 
cration,  Aelius  Dionysius,  Pausanias  and  Helladius ;  (3)  on 
schoiia  on  Homer,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes  and  Thucydides,  and 
on  commentaries  on  Aristotle ;  (3)  on  histories,  especially  those 


Hittorlftns 


SuTdas 


1  rii  93—135;  676;  ix  188,  197. 

•  xvi  315.  This,  however,  is  from  the  Af*/>.  Ptanudta  and  is  later  than 
Cei>hnla^. 

'  xi  331.  *  xi  311.    Supra,  p.  163  n. 

•  Migne,  cxiii  987  f.  '  if>.  cvi  901  f ;  Krumbacher,  ^  305-6'. 
'  Krumbacher,  g  149'- 
'  1^.  S  117^     Cp.  Byz.  Zeiisthr.  vi  106,  aSj. 

•  The  list  of  emperors,  s.v.  'Add^  ends  with  Joannes  TzJmiskes  (d.  97(S) ; 
but  (his  may  be  a  later  addition,  and  the  lexicon  as  a  whole  may  be  of  earliec 
date. 
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included  in  the  Excerpts  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  ;  (4)  on 
biographical  materials  collected  by  Hesychius  of  Miletus,  and  by 
Athenaeus ;  and  (5)  on  other  writers  especially  popular  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  tenth  century,  such  as  Aelian,  Philostratus 
and  Babrius.  Its  numerous  coincidences  with  the  lexicon  of 
Photius  are  best  explained  by  regarding  both  as  having  borrowed 
from  the  same  originals.  The  earliest  extant  reference  to  the 
lexicon  is  found  in  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  cent,  xii).  The  learned 
Greeks  of  the  Renaissance,  e.g.  Macarius,  Michael  ApostoHus, 
Constantine  Lascaris  and  '  Emmanuel '  (probably  Chrysoloras), 
compiled  many  extracts  from  its  pages^  A  minor  lexicon,  the 
Violarium  ('Iwi'Mi)  bearing  the  name  of  Eudocia  (1059 — 1067), 
the  consort  of  Constantine  Ducas,  is  partly  composed  of  excerpts 
from  Suidas,  and  is  now  ascribed  to  Constantine  Palaeokappa 
(c.  1543)*,  who  was  actually  indebted  to  printed  books  for  some 
of  the  learning  which  he  palmed  off  on  the  world  under  the 
name  of  an  empress  of  the  eleventh  century. 


'  On  Suidas,  cp.  Christ,  §633*;  Krumbachcr,  g  133';  WcnUel,  Btitr<igt 
Mur  Gachickit  tier  gritchUchtn  luxikogrnphtn  (5.  Ber.  Btriin  Akad.  1895, 
477-487). 

'  ChrUi,  p.  844*;  Krumbachcr,  §^40*. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 


BYZANTINE  SCHOLARSHIP.  1000—1350  A.D.  AND  AFTER. 


Psellus 


Thk  consolidation  of  Byzantine  legislation  and  despotism, 
which  had  continued  for  a  century  (867 — 963)  under  the  first 
four  emperors  of  the  Basilian  dynasty,  whs  followed  by  a  shorter 
period  of  conquest  and  military  glory  (963 — 1025)  under  John 
Tzimiskes  and  Basil  *thc  slayer  of  the  Bulgarians',  and  ended 
in  a  still  shorter  period  of  conservatism  and  stationarj'  prosperity 
(1025 — 1057)  under  Constantine  VIII  and  the  three  successive 
husbands  of  his  daughter  Zoe'.  Shortly  before  this  last  period 
falls  the  birth  of  Psellus  ( 1018 — 1078),  the  most  notable  personage 
in  the  Byzantine  literature  of  the  eleventh  centur>'. 
Bom  at  Nicomedeia,  he  learnt  law  at  Constanti- 
nople from  the  future  patriarch  Xiphilinus,  whom  he  imbued 
with  an  interest  in  philosophy.  According  to  his  own  account, 
his  study  of  inferior  philosophers  led  him  at  last  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  thence  to  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  lamhlichus  and  Proclus*. 
He  also  tells  us  that  in  his  time  learning  flourished  no  longer 
at  Athens  or  Nicomedeia,  at  Alexandria  or  in  Phoenicia,  or  in 
either  Rome,  the  Old  or  the  New*.  Under  the  second  of  the 
three  husbands  of  Zoe,  Michael  the  Paphlagonian  (1034-41), 
he  held  a  judicial  appointment  at  Philadelphia:  and  under  the 
third,  Constantine  Monomachus  (1042-55),  he  became  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  newly  founded  Academy  of  law,  philosophy 


^  On  this  period  cp.  Carl  Neumann,  Die  IVtUsUHung  dts  6yi.  fieicht 
(1894)  81  f,  and  Schlumberger*s  Rpof^f  Bytatiiittf^  part  lit  (1015-57). 
'  History  of  Psilius  (vi  37  f)  p.  108,  ed.  Satbos  1899. 
'  iO.  p.  1 10. 
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and  philology  at  Constantinople.  In  that  capacity  he  aroused 
a  new  interest  in  the  philosophy  oF  Plato,  which  he  preferred 
to  that  of  Aristotle,  the  favourite  philosopher  of  the  Church,  thus 
exposing  himself  to  the  imputation  of  heresy.  As  a  public 
teacher,  he  did  much  for  the  revival  of  Greek  literature,  and] 
particularly  for  the  study  of  Plato  ;  and  students  even  from  Arabia 
and  ihc  distant  East  sat  at  his  feet.  He  rose  to  the  high  position 
of  Secretary  of  State ;  but,  when  (in  1054)  the  friend  of  his  youth, 
Xiphilinus,  withdrew  to  the  famous  monastery  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Mysian  Olympus,  he  became  a  monk,  and,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor  (1055),  entered  the  monaster}'  of  his  friend.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  returned  to  public  life:  and, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  of  the  Basilian  dynasty  (Michael  VI) 
in  1057,  he  held  high  office  under  Isiiac  Comnenus  and  both 
of  his  successors.  He  became  Prime  Minister  under  the  next 
emperor,  his  own  pupil  Michael  VII,  who  proved  *a  worthless' 
sovereign',  spending  his  time  in  composing  rhetorical  exercises 
and  sets  of  iambic  or  anapaestic  verse,  instead  of  attending  to 
public  business'.  In  1075  he  delivered  the  funeral  oration  01 
his  friend  Xiphilinus,  the  third  of  the  patriarchs  whom  he  thus 
commemorated  ;  and,  not  long  after  the  fall  of  his  imperial  pupil^ 
he  died  (1078). 

His  attainments  as  a  scholar  were  most  varied.  In  his  speech 
in  mernor)'  of  his  mother',  he  describes  himself  as  lecturing  on 
Homer  and  Menanderand  Archilochus,  on  Orpheus  and  Musaeus^j 
on  the  Sibyls  and  Sappho,  on  Theano  and  *thc  wise  womar> 
of  Kgypt ',  meaning  probably  H>*patia.  By  Mcnander  he  p>erhaps 
intends  proverbial  lines  from  that  poet,  for,  elsewhere,  he  mentions 
Mfvai^ffcm,  and  not  Menander,  immediately  after  the  tragic  poets 
and  Aristophanes'.  In  his  high-flown  eulogy  of  Constantinc 
Monomachus,  the  eloquence,  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  emperof^| 
remind  him  of  the  great  orators,  lyric  poets  and  philosophers^^ 
of  old*.  His  voluminous  wridngs  include  not  only  a  history 
of  the  century  (976 — 1077)  preceding  the  close  of  his  life,  but 
also  an  iambic  poem  on  Greek  dialects  and  on  rules  of  grammar, 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  surroundings  of  Athens.     In  his 


M 


'  Finlay,  iii  38. 

Krumbachcr, 


538 


p.  504'  n. 


"  Sathos  ^//'/.  Gr,  Midii  Aevi^  v  59. 

*  Sathas,  /.<-.,  v  no. 
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Lftten,  in  which  the  Greek  Classics  are  often  mentioned,  he 
pays  honour  to  the  Athenians  and  Pcloponnesians  for  the  sake 
of  their  ancestors  \  and  laments  that  the  Academy  and  the  Stoa 
have  fallen  into  obscurity  and  that  the  Lyceum  has  become 
nothing  more  than  a  name*.  In  a  Letter  on  Gregory  Nazianzen 
he  has  many  interesting  criticisms  on  the  style  of  the  ancient 
■wrIters^  His  Hst  of  the  forensic  phrases  of  Athens  includes 
a  passage  on  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  demes  among  the  new  tribes,  which  we  now  know 
to  have  been  ultimately  derived  from  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens*.  Psellus  has  been  well  described  as  the  Photius  of  the 
eleventh  century.  His  general  model  in  style  is  Plato,  while 
the  short  rhythmical  and  antithetical  clauses  of  his  Letters 
resemble  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Byzantine  age.  He  exercised 
a  considerable  influenct;  on  the  writers  of  the  next  generation*. 
The  successor  of  Psellus  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  was  John 
Italus,  a  keen  student  of  dialectic,  who  (without 
neglecting  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists)  mainly  tors  on 
devoted  himself  to  the  exposition  of  Aristotle,  and  ' 

especially  to  the  £>e  Jnttrpretatione  and  Books  11 — iv  of  the 
Topiai'*,  A  pupil  of  Psellus,  Michael  of  Ephesus,  commented 
on  part  of  the  Organon  (adding  excerpts  from  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias)  and  also  on  the  Ethics'' ;  while  Eustratius  of 
Nicaea  {c.  1050 — c.  11 20)  expounded  the  Ethics"^  as  well  as  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Later  Analytics*. 

'  Ep.  ao,  quoted  on  p.  385;  Gregorovius,  StaJt  Atfun^  i  177. 

*  Ep.  186,  p.  47«,  Snihas. 

'  Firit  letter  lo  Pothos  ptinied  in  U.  O.  Coxe,  Cat,  BodL  \  743 — 751, 

*  2 1  §  4  with  Testtmonium  in  present  writer's  ed.  Psellus  may  have 
derived  his  quotation  from  Vestinus,  the  epilomator  of  Pamplulu>  (liur*y,  De 
AriU.  wcX.  *A«.,  1897). 

•  Kninibacher,  S  ^84',  and  Gr.  Lit,  da  MAs,  iji  f ;  cp.  Bary's  Gibbon, 
V  504.  Psellus  is  satirised  in  the  Timarhn  as  *  the  sophist  of  Bysaittium' 
{Byx.  Ztitsckr.  vi  483).  His  comment  on  Plato's  /^hiUttrus  is  pnnted  in 
Hermes^   1899,  315-9- 

*  Krumbacher.  §  185''. 

^  cd.  Hcylhut  in  Berlin  Ar,  Comm,  xx  461 — 6jo;  on  Ethics  v,  ed.  Hay- 
duck  (1901). 

•  Knimbachcr,  pp.  1 — 406. 

•  Venice,  1534,    Cp.  Krumbacher,  pp.  430*  f. 
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Among  the  published  works  of  Psellus  we  find  an  encomium 
of    more    than    25    pages   in    honour    of    Joannes 
Maur6pus  who,  besides  passing  through  the  ordi-       1 
nary  education   of   his  day^   had  made  a  special^| 


Joannci 
Maurdpui 


Study  of  Latin,  had  modelled  his  Greek  on  that  of  Isocrates, 
and  not  unfrequently  lit  up  the  sombre  style  of  his  Letters  with 
some  glowing  phrase  'like  a  rose  in  winter".  Not  long  after  ^| 
the  accession  of  Constantinc  Monomachus  (1042)  he  became  ^^ 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  ('onstantinople ;  but  we  soon  after- 
wards find  him  in  1047  bishop  of  Euchaita,  which  lies  between 
the  Iris  and  the  Halys,  a  day's  journey  beyond  Amasia  in  Pontus, 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  annual  festival  which  is  still  celebrated 
by  the  Eastern  Church  in  memory  of  Chrysostom,  Basil  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen  ;  and  he  sets  a  noble  example  of  Christian 
toleration  in  an  epigram  in  honour  of  Plato  and  Plutarch'.  In 
the  history  of  Scholarship  he  deserves  mention  as  the  author 
of  an  etymological  work  in  iambic  verse.  The  words  selected 
are  suggested  by  the  Greek  text  of  the  Scriptures  and  they  are 
arranged  in  order  of  subjects,  beginning  with  words  such  as  ©to^, 
(i-yyfAos,  ovpai'dc,  dxmjp^  rjkio^j  fftXrjvrj,  and  with  the  names  of  the 
winds  and  the  four  elements.  Plato  in  the  Cratyius  had  con- 
jectured that  irvp  was  an  old  'barbaric'  word,  but  had  attcnipted 
to  supply  a  derivation  for  y^.  Later  etymologists  had  added  yvj 
to  the  list  of  primary  words ;  and  Joannes  Mauropus  agrees 
with  them,  protesting  against  a  contemporary  who  excluded  y^ 
from  the  primary  words,  and  adding  that,  for  monosyllables,  we 
are  not  bound  to  discover  etymologies.  The  authority  followed 
by  Mauropus  was  apparently  Jacob,  bishop  of  Edessa  (701),  who 
produced  a  Christian  version  of  an  earlier  work  on  *  etymology' 
or  '  Hellenism  ',  ultimately  founded  either  on  Seleucus  or  some 
contemporary  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius* 
We  have  already  noticed  the  Etymoiogiatm  genuinum  and  the 

Eiymohgicum  parvum   as    having    been    prepared 
ilSi?ni°'^**     under  the  direction  of  Photius.     Next  in  date  to 

these  works  is  the  Etymohgicum  {c.  iioo)  deriving 

*  P&ellus  in  Salh«,  /.  t.,  v  pp.  148— 150.  '  Krumbacher.  %  308*. 

*  Rcilzcnstein,  Etymohgika  (189S),    173 — 189,  and    Varrc  und  Jahannts 
Mauropui,   1901. 
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the  epithet  of  Gudianum  from  the  former  owner  of  an  inferior  ms 
of  the  same  (]393)«  the  Dane  Marquard  Gude  (d.  1689),  whose 
collection  was  presented  by  Peter  Burman  to  the  Library  of 
Wolfenbiittel.  Many  items  in  this  Ety$noh^cum  are  borrowed 
from  the  Et.  genuinum  and  the  Et.  parvutn^  and  their  source  is 
denoted  in  the  best  ms,  the  cotkx  Barberinus  I  70  (hardly  later 
than  cent,  xi),  by  a  monogram  for  4>i»iTfo«'.  Some  of  the  items  so 
marked  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  mss  of  the  two  Etymo/og.ca 
edited  by  Photius,  but  all  of  them  were  probably  taken  from  less 
imperfect  copies  of  the  same  wo^ks^  In  general,  the  compiler 
fails  in  judicious  selection,  while  he  attempts  to  combine  divergent 
views,  and  copies  from  his  different  authorities  the  same  opinion 
in  varying  forms'.  For  the  preservation  of  the  old  lexicons  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  were  as  fatal  as  they  were  fruitful. 
Photius  and  his  circle  diffused  a  wider  interest  in  lexicography, 
but  the  value  of  the  works  produced  was  constantly  deteriorating, 
the  originals  l>eing  abridged  or  expanded  at  the  copyist's  caprice. 
In  the  twelfth  century  industrious  scholars  appear  to  have  gone 
back  to  the  works  of  the  age  of  Photius.  Hence  arose  the 
so-called  Etymoh^cum  Ma^num^  which  was  founded  mainly  on 
the  Et.  genuinum  with  additions  from  the  Et,  Gudianum  and 
from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  Trj'phon  'on  breathings', 
while  it  dealt  very  freely  with  the  A/.  i;en.  by  altering  the  headings 
and  the  phraseology,  suppressing  quotations,  adding  jwssagcs 
from  Homer,  and  in  general  aiming  at  something  more  than  an 
expanded  recension  of  its  original*.  It  was  compiled  between 
1100  and  1250.  It  was  first  printed  (with  many  interpolations) 
by  Callierges  (1499)  who  was  the  first  to  give  the  work  the  name 
of  Et.  ma^um.  It  was  afterwards  edited  by  Sylburg  (1594)  and 
Gaisford  (1848).  The  Eiymologicum  of  *the  great  grammarian' 
Symeon*  is  an  abridged  edition  of  the  Et.  genuinum  with  additions 


'  Reilicnstctn,  /.  £.,  p.  158.  The  publisher  of  thai  work  (B.  G.  Teubncr) 
has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  feusimile  of  the  symbol,  X  Leopold  Cohn 
{Dmtsckt  LiiteraturzeituHgj  1897,  p.  1417)  demurs  to  accepting  a  as  a 
monogram  for  ^wT(to9),  but  gives  no  otiier  explanation.  Mr  T.  \V.  Allen, 
who  has  examined  the  MS,  assures  roe  that  this  monogram  has  several  forms. 
In  one  of  them,  ^  combined  with  T  rises  from  the  middle  of  w. 


«  ib.  153  f. 


ib.  155. 


ib.  34 1  f. 


Sludcmund.  Ane^d.  yar,  Gr,  i  iitL 
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from  the  Et.  Gudtanum,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  a  lost 
*  rhetorical  lexicon  '.  It  is  later  than  i  loo  and  earlier  than  1 150, 
the  approximate  date  of  the  levicon  of  *Zonaras",  which  derives 
its  etymological  glosses  from  this  source.  An  expansion  of 
Symeon's  work  is  described  as  the  *  great  grammar''. 

The  Lexica  S^gturiana  are  so  called  because  they  are  p; 
served  in  a  ms  of  cent,  xi  formerly  belonging 
Pierre  Seguier( 1 588 — 1672,  President  of  the  French 
Academy),  now  in  the  Paris  Library  {CoisUnianus 
345).  This  MS,  which  contains  a  number  of  minor  lexicons  and 
treatises  on  syntax,  presents  us  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  general 
range  of  grammatical  studies  in  Constantinople  during  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries.  It  includes  lexicons  to  Homer  (that  of 
Apollonius),  Herodotus  and  Plato  (that  of  Timaeus),  the  lexicons 
of  Moeris  and  Phrynichus,  and  five  anonymous  lexicons,  generall 
called  the  Lexica  Segueriana^  (i)  an  anti-atticist  work  direct 
against  Phrynichus;  (2)  a  lexicon  on  syntax  with  examples  going* 
down  as  far  as  Procopius  (fl.  527 — 562)  and  Petrus  Patricius 
(c.  500 — 562) ;  (3)  a  list  of  forensic  terms  ;  (4)  rhetorical  terms 
with  notes  on  Greek  antiquities,  derived  from  a  lexicon  to  the 
Orators  ;  (5)  a  a-vt-a-yary^  Xeftajf  xPT^tV**'*'»  'r>  which  the  treatment 
of  words  beginning  with  A  is  very  lengthy  owing  to  numerous 
additions  from  Phrynichus,  Aelius  Dionysius  and  others*.  The 
glossaries  of  Philoxenus  and  Cyril,  and  the  Uxicon  tHhnolo^cum  of 
Philemon,  were  not  produced  by  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear*. 

The   Lexicon    Vimiobofutise   was   the   work   of  one   Andreas 
Lopadiotes  (first  half  of  cent.  xiv).     Almost  its  only 
value  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  has  preserved  lines 
from  Sophocles'  and   Pherecrates  not  found  else- 
where.    It  is  mainly  founded  on  the  abridged  Harpocralion* 
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*  Probably  compiled    by  Antonius    Moiuchus   (see  Stein's    Herodotostj 
ed.  maior,  ii  479  f). 

'  Rciizcnstcin,  354  f.    Cp.  Krumbacher,  %  137*, 

"  The  Ltx,  Stg.  arc  printed  in  BekkeHs  Anted.  Gr,  pp.  75 — 476,  including 
A  of  (5) ;  the  rest  of  which  has  since  been  pnblishcd  in  Bachmann's  Anted,  Gr. 
i  I — 412.     Cp.  Christ,  §635*;  Krumbachcr,  §  «36*. 

^  Knimbacher,  $$  561.  571^. 

*  Nauck  738,  f^^io*  Xc^Scu'  d^vdr  MTii-  ^  KlfAw  moxi^, 

*  Knimbacher,  %  aj8*. 
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The  eleventh  century  claims  one  of  the  best  of  the  Byzantine 
poets,  Christophorus  of  Mitylene  (Ji,  1028-43), 
who  writes  occasional  verses  and  epigrams  in  the 
iambic  metre'.  The  tragic  cento  called  the  Christus  Paiiens^ 
once  ascribed  to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  is  now  assigned  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century'. 

History  is  represented  not  only  by  Psellus,  the  friend  of 
the  patriarch  John  Xiphilinus,  but  also  by  that 
patriarch's  nephew  and  namesake,  who,  at  the 
prompting  of  Michael  VII  (1071-8),  produced  an  epitome  of 
books  36  to  80  of  Dion  Cassius  and  thus  preserved  for  us  the 
substance  of  the  last  twenty  books,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  completely  lost*.  The  year  1080  approximately  marks  the 
close  of  three  other  historical  works,{i)theChronicle(8ii — 1079) 
of  John  Scylitzes  who  carries  on  the  works  of  George  Syncellus 
and  of  Theophanes ;  (2)  the  history  (1034-79)  of  Michael 
Attaliates;  and  (3)  the  materials  for  the  life  of  Alexius  Comnenus 
collected  by  Nicephorus  Bryennius  who  mnkes  Xenophon  his 
model,  and  whose  work  is  continued  and  completed  by  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Alexius,  Anna  Comnena.  Late  in  this  century, 
or  early  in  the  next,  we  may  place  the  Chronicle  compiled  by 
Cedrenus,    which     begins    with     the    Creation    and    ends    with 

1057  A.D.* 

One  of  the  foremost  Byzantine  rhetoricians  is  John  Doxo- 
patres,  also  known  as  John  Siceliotes,  an  important 
commentator  on  Hermogenes  and  Aphthonius*. 
He  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century*.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  century  a  widely  popular  collection  of  oriental 
stories,  which  had  been  translated  from  Sanskrit  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  East,  was  rendered  from  Syriac  into  Greek 
under  the  name  of  *Syntipas'  by  Michael  Andreopulus,  a  Christian 
subject  of  the  Armenian  prince  Gabriul  of  Melitene.  Through 
this  Greek  rendering  the  stories  passed  to  the  West,  where  they 
reappeared  in  the  romances  of  the  Seven  Sages  and  of  Dolo- 


RhetoricUna 


>  ed.  Rocchi  (1887) :  Knirabacher.  %  307». 

*  K-nimbacher,  8312'-  *  ih.  §  153'. 

*  Walz,  Kh.  Gr,  ii  and  vi,     Cp.  Sainlsbury,  t  187  f< 

*  Knimbachcr,  g  195*- 


*  /A.  §I5»*. 
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pathos,  and  even  had  their  influence  on  the  Gesta  Romanorum 
and  on  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio '. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  century  include  Syraeon,  the 
head  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Mamas  in  Constanti- 
nople, one  of  the  greatest  mystics  of  the  Eastern 
Church  and  the  precursor  of  the  fanatic  quielista^^ 
of  the  fourteenth  centur)'";  and  the  eminent  biblical  commentator.^^ 
Thtrophylact,  archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  who  owes  much  to  Chryso- 
stoni  and   Gregory  Naziunzen^     His  Exhortation^  addressed   to 
his   royal   pupil,   Constantine,  son   of  Michael  VII,  is  founded 
on  Xenophon,  Plato,  Polybius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Synesius,  and 
especially  on  Dion  Chrysostom  and  Themisttus.     It  also  shows  ^j 
a  striking  absence  of  prejudice  in  its  quotations  from  Julian  *the^| 
Apostate'.     His  Pane^ric  on   the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus 
doses  with  an  impressive  appeal  for  the  protection  of  learning'. 
The   twelfth    century   is   marked   by   the   name   of   Tzetzes 
(c.  mo — c.  1180),  the  author  of  a  didactic  poem 
on  literarj'  and  historical  topics  extending  over  no 
less  than  12,674  lines  of  accentual  verse,  and  displaying  a  vasC^| 
amount  of  miscellaneous  reading.     The  name  of  Chiliades  is  due^* 
to  its  first  editor,  the  author's  own  name  for  it  being  simply 
pt^Koi  'uTTopiicj.     The  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  versified  com- 
mentary on    his   own    Letters^  which   are    full   of   mythological, 
literary  and  historical  learning.     The  following  lines  on  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  founded  on  a  passage  in  Porphyry,  are  a  very  favour- 
able example  of  his  style  :• — 


% 


ievrdfyun  6i  4yK^K\ta  fiaB-^fiara  KoXovrrai 

xai  ruiv  TfaffdptiHf  6i  rrx"^"  "^^  ^^'  at'TTfi*   tcttfUpttti'^ 
rfji  Api6fiov<rt}f,  /xouju^f,  xai  rfji  feutner/jias, 
Koi  TTts  o^pa»ofiitu)»ot  a^T-^f  d(J-rpol'o/iial^ 

The  contents  of  this  prodigious  work  show  that  its  author's 
reading  included,  in  verse,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  tragic 
poets,  Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Lycophron, 


>  ih,  9  393'.  and  Gaston  Paris,  IMi.  Fr,  au  MA^  §  71 ,  bibliogr.  on  p.  155  f^ 

«  Krumbachci,  863*-  *  *^.  8  5»*' 

*  1/'.  S196'.  •  xi.niff. 
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Nicander,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Oppian,  the  Orphica,  Quintus 
Sm)Tnaeus  and  the  Greek  Anthology.  In  prose,  he  was  familiar 
with  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  JosephuSj  Plutarch, 
Arrian,  Dion  Cassius  and  Procopius  ;  with  orators,  such  as  Lysias, 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  ;  with  philosophers,  such  as  Plato 
and  Aristotle ;  with  geographers,  such  as  Strabo  and  Slephanus 
of  Byzantium ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  satirist  Lucian.  The  total 
number  of  authors  quoted  exceeds  400'.  His  other  works  in- 
clude AlUgories*  on  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  10,000  lines 
(f.  1145-58);  a  Commentary  on  the  Iliad  {c,  1143);  hexameter 
poems  on  AntehomerUa^  Honurica  and  Posthomerica  ;  scholia  on 
Hesiod  (before  1138)^  and  on  Aristophanes,  with  important  pro- 
/(^tfm^/i a  giving  valuable  information  on  the  Alexandrian  Libraries*; 
scholia  on  Lycophron,  Oppian,  and  probably  Nicander  ;  a  versified 
epitome  of  the  Rlieioric  of  Hermogenes ;  and,  lastly,  a  poem  on 
Prosody  (after  1138).  We  learn  much  about  Tzetzes  from  his 
own  writings;  he  often  complains  of  his  poverty  and  his  mis- 
fortunes and  of  the  scanty  recognition  of  his  services.  He  was 
once  reduced  to  such  distress  that  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  sell  all  his  books,  except  his  Plutarch  ;  and  he  had  bitter  feuds 
with  other  scholars.  His  inordinate  self-esteem  is  only  exceeded 
by  his  extraordinary  carelessness.  He  calls  Simonides  of  Amorgos 
'the  son  of  Amurgos,  makes  Naxos  a  town  in  Euboea,  describes 
Servius  Tulliiis  as  'consul'  and  *  emperor*  of  Rome,  and  con- 
founds the  Euphrates  with  the  Nile.  He  is  proud  of  his  rapid 
pen  and  his  remarkable  memory  ;  but  his  memory  often  plays 
him  false,  and  he  is,  for  the  most  part,  dull  as  a  writer  and 
untrustworthy  as  an  authority*. 

The  patrons  of  Tzetzes  included  Isaac  Comnenus,  brother 
of  the  best  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  John  II  (d.  1143);  also 
the  latters  son  and  successor,  Manuel  1  (d.  iiSo),  and  Manuel's 


*  Cp.  H.  Spehhahn,  Munich  Diss.  1904.  ^  Cp.  Sointsbury,  i  187. 

*  On   the   Byzantine  siudy  of   HcaivKJ,  cp.    M.    K.   thmilrijcvlc,   Studia 
Hesioiira  (Leipzig,   1H99),   334  pp. 

*  Supra,   p.    iiy  n.     On   his   nulcs  on   ihc  Avts^  cp.  J.   W.  White  in 
I/arvartf  Stmiiet^  x\\  69 — 108. 

*  Kmnibacber,  $  319^.     His  own  aulhunlie&  ar«  di&cusscU  by  Zielin&ki  in 
IVffch.f.  kl,  PhiL  1898,  i33r  f. 
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first  wife  the  (iertnan  princess  Bertha  (Eirene).  Anna  Comnena, 
the  sister  of  John,  may  here  be  mentioned  as  the 
writer   of  a   life   of  her    father    Alexius    I,    which 
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supplemented  and  continued  in  1148  the  materials^| 
collected  by  her  husband,  the  distinguished  soldier  and  diplo- " 
matist,  Nicephonis    Bryennius  (d.    1137).     She   is  familiar  with 
Homer,    Aristophanes,   and   the   tragic    poets,   as   well   as   with 
Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Polybius,  and  her  work  is  the  earliest, 
monument  of  the   literary  revival    inspired   by   the   example   ol 

Psellus^     John   II  and  Manuel  were  among  the] 
Pradmmu™*        patrons  of  Theodorus  Prodromus  (d.  after  1159), 

a  poverty-stricken    poet,  who  writes  in  colloquial 
as  well  as  classical  Greek,  and  is  specially  successful  in  prose^^f 
as  an  imitator  of  Luciano  ^^ 

The  most  memorable  name  among  the  scholars  of  the  twelfth 

century  is  that  of   Eustathius,   whose  philological 

studies  at  Constantinople  preceded  his  tenure  oi 
the  archbishopric  of  Thessalonica  from  1175  toe.  1192.     Of  his' 
Commefitdry  on  Ptndar,  written  while  he  was  still  a  deacon,  the 
only  part  preserved  is  a  valuable  preface  on  lyrical  and  Pindaric 
poetry,  on  the  poet's  life,  and  on  the  Olympic  games  and  thorj 
pentathlum';   but  there  is   nothing  to  show  that   he   possessed 
any  more  of  the  Epinician  Odes  than  ourselves.     His  next  worj^i 
is  his  Paraphrase  and  scholia  to  Dionysius   Pi^n'egetes\  followed^ 
by  an  important  Commentary  on  the  Itiad  and  Odyssey*.     That 
on  the  Iliad  is  twice  as  long  us  that  on  the  Odyssey;  both  are 
preceded   by  literary  introductions   in  which   the  commentator  ^| 
dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  the  abiding  influence  of   Homer  on  ^^ 
the  literature  of  Greece*.     Both  of  them  comprise  many  excerpts 
from  earlier  writers,  including  Herodian's  work  on  accentuation. 

*  Kmmhachcr.  g§  130.  i3i^.  Traiislalnl  by  Schiller  in  Ati^meinf\ 
Samtuiun^  Aistorvcher  Memoires^  Jena.  1790.  Cf.  Carl  Neumann,  Gr. 
G€sckichttschr(i(vr..Jm  i\  Jakrk.  (1888)  17  f. 

■  '^-  SS  3»3'  333'  ;  P-  3*»  supra. 

*  Printed  in  DU^n  and  Schnciricwin's  Pindar,  »843' 

*  ed.  Bernliardy  (i8a8),  and  C  Milllcr  in  Gtogr.  Gr.  Afin.  ii  301  f. 

*  ed.  Stalibaum,  7  vols.  18311-30. 

*  In  another  work  he  refers  to  dniinatic  representations  of  Homeric  scent 
Tbc&&alonica ;  Oj^tcuta,  p.  81,  Tofcl. 
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The  title  •7rap€Kpo'kai  implies  incidental  extracts  made  in  the 
course  of  general  reading,  and  is  specially  appropriate  to  what 
is  primarily  a  compilation.  Eustathius  makes  much  use  of  the 
Homeric  glossary  of  Apion  and  Herodorus,  which  is  partly 
founded  on  the  same  materials  as  the  scholia  to  the  Venice  ms 
of  Homer  and  has  thus  preserved  some  of  the  criticisms  of 
Aristarchus.  Among  his  other  authorities  are  Athenaeus,  Strabo, 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ;  also  Heracleides  of  Miletus  and 
two  Greek  works  of  Suetonius,  together  with  the  lexicons  of 
Aelius  Uionysiusand  Fausanios,  the  original  Etymohgiaim  magfium 
(<>.  the  complete  text  of  the  imperfectly  preserved  Et.  j^enuinumy^ 
and  Suidas,  who  is  not  quoted  by  any  earlier  commentator. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  his  text-books :  *  from  his  horn  of 
plenty*  (in  the  phrase  of  Gibbon)  he  *has  poured  the  names 
and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers". 

His  ^reat  commentary  on  Horner  has  led  modern  scholars 
to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  Byzantines. 
But  he  is  much  more  than  a  mere  scholiast  ;  while  in  learning 
he  stands  high  among  all  his  contemporaries,  he  is  also  a  man 
of  political  insight,  and  a  bold  and  far-seeing  reformer.  His 
Commaitaries  belong  to  his  earlier  VS^  at  Constantinople,  when 
his  house  was  the  chief  literary  centre  in  the  capital  and  was 
comparable  with  the  Academies  of  ancient  Athens'.  His  works 
on  the  history  of  his  own  times  refer  to  the  years  after  he  had 
becomearcht>ishopof  ThessaIonica{i  175).  During  the  disastrous 
invasion  by  the  Normans  from  Sicily  in  1185  he  remained  at  the 
post  of  peril,  conciliated  the  Sicilian  generals  and  induced  them 
to  restrain  the  excesses  of  their  troops*,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  narrative  of  the  causes  and  the  result  of  the  invasion'.  He 
also  did  much  towards  raising  the  general  intellectual  and  moral 
standard  among  the  Greek  monks  of  his  diocese.  He  protests 
against  their  reducing  their  monastic  libraries  to  the  level  of 
their  own  ignorance  by  parting  with  their  books,  and  implores 
them  to  allow  those  libraries  to  retain  their  precious  stores  for 


"  c.  53  (vi  105  Buiy). 


J  Reitzeostdn,  Et,  p.  551  n. 

•  Euthymius,  ap.  Tafcl,  De  Thtssal.  p.  399. 

•  Finlay,  lii  215. 

•  ed.  TaTel  (1831) ;  Bekker  (1B41) ;  also  tn  Migne,  cxxxv. 
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the  sake  of  those  who  at  somti  future  time  might  be  inspired  with 
a  greater  love  of  learning  than  themselves'. 

On  the  death  of  Eustathius  (c.  1 192-4)  an  eloquent  panegyric^ 
on  that  *  last  survivor  of  the  golden  age'  was  pro- 
nounced by  his  former  pupil,  Michael  Acominatus, 
who  apparently   became   archbishop  of  Athens   in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  Eustathius  was  called  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (1175).      His  brother,  Nicctas  Acominatus,  distinguish* 
himself  as  a  statesman  and  as  the  historian  of  the  years  it^ 
to  1 206,  while  his  own  tenure  of  the  see  of  Athens  is  the  brightest 
page  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Greece.     On  reaching  his  see:, 
he  writes  of  the  ruined  condition  of  Athens  and  the  desolation^ 
of  Attica  ;  but,  on  taking  up  his  official  residence  on  the  platfonn^| 
of  the  Acropolis,  he  must  have  felt  that  few  bishops  in  Christen-  ~ 
dom  had  such  a  glorious  cathedral  as  the   Parthenon.     In  his 
inaugural  discourse,  he  describes  his  audience  as   the  genuine 
descendants  of  the  Athenians  of  old,   eulogises  Athens  as  ihej 
mother  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  as  indebted  for  her  fame 
not  to  the  memorials  of  bygone  times  (among  which  he  describes] 
the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  as  the  '  lantern  of  Demo- 
sthenes '),  but  to  the  virtue  of  her  citizens.     But  he  soon  becomes 
conscious  that  his  eloquent  discourse  has  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  Athenians  of  his  day ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  he 
is  oppressed  by  the  contrast  between  the  Athens  of  the  past  and 
of  the  present ;  he  sees  the  sheep  feeding  amid  the  scanty  ruins 
of  the  Painted  Porch.     The  charm  of  the  Attic  landscape  still 
remains,  and,   from    the  height   of   Hymettus,   he   can  view,  in 
one  direction,  the  whole  of  Attica,  and,  in  the  other,  the  Cyclades^j 
spread  out  like  a  map  before  him  ;  but  he  feels  that  the  ancient 
race  of  orators  and  philosophers  has  vanished ;  he  composes  the 
only  extant  poem  of  lamentation  over  the  downfall  of  Athens*  ; 
and  he  consoles  himself  with  the  books  which  he  has  brought 
from    Byzantium,    with    Homer    and   Thucydides,   with    Euclid, 
Nicander  and  Galen,  all  the  volumes  that  he  finds  in  the  official 
library  of  his  see  being  contained  in  two  chests  beside  the  altar 
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'  De  tmcnJanda  vUa  monastuay  c.  138  (quoted  on  p.  385]. 
I  III',  and  Cr.  Lit,  dts  MAs,  174. 

*  BoU&onade,  An€c,  Gr.  v  374  ;  Sp.  Liunpros,  ii  397. 
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in  the  Parthenon.     On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  during  the 

Fourth  Crusade  in  1204,  Athens  was  handed  over  to  the  Franks 
and  became  a  see  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  Michael  withdrew  to 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceos,  where  he  died  in  1220  within 
sight  of  the  shores  of  Attica'. 

Michael  Acominatus  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  archbishop 
of  Athens,  when  certain  'Greek  philosophers  of  grave  aspect* 
are  stated  by  Matthew  Paris  to  have  arrived  from  Athens  at  the 
court  of  King  John  (i.  1202)'.  They  were  doubtless  monks 
from  the  East,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  England.  Matthew  Paris*  elsewhere  assures  us  EngWi*  "** 
that  his  older  contemporary,  John  of  Basingstoke, 
archdeacon  of  Leicester,  informed  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  that,  while  he  was  studying  at  Athens,  he 
had  seen  and  heard  certain  things  unknown  to  the  Latins.  He 
had  there  found  a  copy  of  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs^ 
which  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  caused  to  be  translated  into  Latin 
by  a  monk  of  St  Albans ;  and  he  had  himself  translated  into 
that  language  a  Greek  Grammar.  During  his  visit,  he  had  also 
learnt  much  from  Constantina,  the  daughter  of  the  archbishop 
of  Athens,  a  girl  of  less  than  twenty,  who  (besides  being  familiar 
with  the  trivium  and  quadrivium)  could  predict  pestilences  and 
earthquakes  as  well  as  eclipses.  As  the  archdeacon  died  in  1252, 
the  only  Greek  archbishop  of  Athens,  who  could  have  been  the 
father  of  this  learned  lady,  was  obviously  Michael  Acominatus. 
But  the  latter  assures  us  that  he  had  no  children  ;  and,  while  we 
may  well  believe  that  John  of  Basingstoke  really  visited  Athens 
and  brought  some  Greek  mss  to  England,  we  must  conclude  that 
there  is  some  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the  learned  lady  of 
whom  he  had  often  spoken  to  Matthew  Paris*. 

*  Knimbacher,  §  199',  and  cap.  GregoroTius,  Stadt  A  then,  \  104 — 117, 
440-4.  The  first  complete  cd.  is  thai  of  Sp.  Lampros,  3  vols.  (Athens, 
1879  f ).  *  ffiit.  Anghrum  {Minor)^  ed.  Madden,  iii  64. 

*  Ckrtmica  Maiora^  ed.  Luard,  v  385. 

*  Gregorovius,  /.  r.,  i  131-4.  Cp.  Hopf,  Gachichtt  Grie€h<ntands  vom 
Beginn  des  MAs,  in  Ench  u.  Grubcr  (1867)  vol.  85,  175-7.  John  of 
Basingstoke's  visit  is  assigned  to  1140  in  Cantor's  Geseh,  d.  Math,  ii  100';  if 
this  date  is  correct,  the  'girl  of  less  than  twenty'  could  not  have  t>een  the 
daughter  of  an  archbiAliop  who  died  in  iiso. 
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Another  learned  ecclesiastic  of  this  age  is  Gregorius,  arch- 
bishop of  Corinth  {c.  1200),  author  of  an  extant 
work  on   Gre^Jk  Dialects.      This  is  founded  partly 


Gregorius 
Corinthiua 


on  Tnphon  (cent  i  b.c.)  and  Joannes  Philoponus^f 


(cent,  vi  a.d.),  on  sdwiia  and  glossaries  to  Pindar.  Aristophanes 
and  especially  Theocritus,  and  probably  also  on  the  author's 
independent  reading  of  Herodotus^  as  well  as  Pindar  and  Theo- 
critus. It  aims  at  completeness  but  is  defective  in  arrangement  ; 
its  popularity  is.  however,  abundantly  proved  by  its  preservation 
in  numerous  manuscripts'. 

History  in  the  twelfth  century  is  represented  by  the  three 
Chroniclers,    Constantine    Manasses,    whose   673* 

HlBtoHani  ,        •  ■  ,  - 

lines  of  accentual  verse  begin  with  the  Creation 
and  end  with  the  year  loSi  ;  and  Zonaras  and  Gtykas,  both  of 
whom  close  their  prose  chronicles  in  in8'.  The  two  principal 
historians  of  this  time  are  Cinnamus,  whose  work  has  survived 
in  an  abstract  extending  from  1118  to  1176;  and  Nicetas 
Acominatus,  whose  great  history  in  21  books  covers  the  years 
between  1180  and  1206  and  thus  includes  the  I^adn  conquest 
of  Constantinople*. 

His   brother   Michael,   the  archbishop  of    Athens,    may   be 
classed   among   the    rhetoricians   of  this   century, 
which  also  claims  Michael  Italicus  (_//.   1147-66), 
many  of  whose  Letters  are  addressed  to  members  of  the  imperial 
house  and  to  the  leading  men  of  the  time.     In  one  of  them 
he  pulls  to  pieces  a  work   composed  by  an  unnamed  patriarch 
of  Coiistaniinople,  pointing  out  that  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
copied  from  Chrysostom,  Hasil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,     In  anothi 
he  writes  to  the  poor  scholar,  Theodorus  Prodromus,  who  hand 
somely  calls  his  corresj^ndent  a  second  Plato*.     Another  prolific 
rhetorician  of  this  age  is  Nicephorus    Basilakes.  whose  lament 
over  his  brother  who  fell  in  the  Sicilian  war  probably  belongs 
lo  the  year  1155*. 


4 


RhetciricimnB 


I 


'  ed.  G.  H.  Schaefer  (1811);  cp.  Knuabaclier,  g  i^%\ 

•  Krumbachcr.  8$  154-6*.  *  ib.  §§  12J-3*. 

^  <^.   §  i97'>     Theodorus  (like  TheopbyUctui   Simocattcs. 
limscir  familiar  with  the  PseadO' Platonic  Axiochu 


A 


M  agister)  1 

in  Khan,  Mut.  li  (1896)  441 — 45*1). 


and  Thomas 
I  (Brinkmani^. 


ib. 


?•  41  y 
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Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  Nicolaus  of  Methone  (yf.  1143- 
80)  throws  a  considerable  amount  of  Light  on  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  time,  but  his  reputa-     ^f  htcth^e 
lion  has  suffered  since  the  repeated  discoveries  of 
his  unacknowledged  indebtedness  to  Photius  and  others.      His 
critical  examination  of  Proclus  is  borrowed  almost  vrrlnitim  from 
Procopius  of  Gaiia ;    but,  although  il  is  destitute  of  originality, 
it  shows  that,  owing  to  the  renewed  interest  in  ancient  philosophy 
which  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  a  special  call  for 
defending  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Church  against  the  subtleties 
of  Neo-Platonism^ 

During  the  time  of  the  Empire  of  Nicaea,  and  the  rule  of 
the  house  of  Lascaris,  />.  from  the  loss  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1204  to  its  recovery  in  1261,  the 
most  notable  name  in  literature  is  that  of  Nice- 
phorus  Blemmydes  (^.  1 1 97  — 1272),  who  is  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  a  theologian,  geographer^ 
rhetorician  and  poet.  His  manual  of  Logic  and  Physics  has 
been  presented  in  many  mssI  The  contemporary  historian  of 
this  age  is  Georgius  Acropolites  {121 7  — 1282),  a  dignified  per- 
sonage, who  avoids  vulgarisms,  and,  instead  of  condescending  to 
the  use  of  ya&x^of  (yaiSapo?),  the  vulgar  Greek  word  for  an  ass» 
prefers  its  grander  etymological  counterpart  actSa^us,  *  the  ever- 
beaten  one'^  But  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nicaea  presents  us  with 
nothing  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Scholarship,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  contemporary  Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople 
(1204-61).     Learned  men  in  the   West  had    long 

'  ,  °  Conitanti- 

regarded  the  capital  of  the  East  as  the  treasure-     nopie  and 
house  of  ancient  literature.     In  the  tenth  century, 
the  arch-priest  Leo  of  Naples  had  brought  back  with  him  a  ms 
of  the   legend   of  Alexander   by   Pseudo-Callisthenes,  and   had 
translated   it  into   I^tin*.     In   1167,   one  Guillaume   of  Gap,  a 


Empire  oT 
Nicaea : 
Blemmydes 
and  Acro- 
poliiea 


*  Krumbacher,  §  »j'. 

*  ib,  §  1 86*;  Curriculum  vittu  tt  Carmina,  cU.  Hcisenberg,  1897. 

*  ib.  p.  187". 

*  Zacher.  Pseudo-Callisthenes  (1867I;  Krumbacher,  §  374  p.  850".  A 
rendering  of  the  Greek  had  already  bet-n  made  before  340  by  Julius  Valerius 
(Scbanz.  g  374). 
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Student  of  medicine  who  became  a  monk,  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Abb^  of  St  Denis  in  search  of  Oreek  Mss,  but  it  is  ^1 
probable  that  the  Mss  with  which  he  returned  were  only  con-  ^^ 
nected  with  '  Dionysius  the  AreopJigile  ".  WTien  the  Normans 
took  Thessalonica  (1185),  the  collections  of  books,  which  they 
sold  for  a  mere  trifle,  found  Italians  ready  to  purchase  them'. 
Even  before  the  I^tin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Italians^ 
are  said  to  have  bought  up  mss  and  sent  off"  whole  ship-loads 
of  ihem'.  Great  havoc  was  doubtless  inflicted  by  that  conquest, 
and  by  the  three  conflagrations  by  which  it  was  attended.  On 
19  August,  X20J,  the  second  of  these  conflagrations,  which 
originated  in  the  wilful  act  of  a  few  Flemish  soldiers,  lasted  for 
two  days,  when  'splendid  palaces,  filled  with  works  of  ancient 
art  and  antique  classic  manuscripts,  were  destroyed  '*.  '  Without 
computing  the  extent  of  our  loss,  we  may  drop  a  tear '  (says 
Gibbon)  'over  the  libraries  that  have  perished  in  the  triple  fire 
of  Constantinople'*.  After  the  capture  of  the  city  (13  Aprils 
1204),  when  the  Franks  piisscd  in  procession  through  the  streets^ 
they  showed  their  contempt  for  a  |>eople  of  scribes  and  scholars 
by  displaying  a  pen  and  an  ink-horn  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  but 
the  Greek  historian  of  these  events  had  his  revenge  when  he 
denounced  the  conquerors  as  'ignorant  and  utterly  illiterate 
barbarians'*.  During  the  seven  and  fifty  years  of  the  Latin 
emperors,  there  was  probably  a  certain  amount  of  literar)*  inter- 
course between  the  Fast  and  the  West.  In  1205,  Pope  Inno- 
cent III  exhorted  the  'Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  University 
of  Paris'  to  go  to  Greece  and  revive  the  study  of  literature  in 
the  land  of  its  birth'.  Philip  .Augustus  founded  a  college  on  the 
Seine  where  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  might  study  the  l^tin 


I 

4 


'  Jour<lain,    Rtchtrchts^  p.   46  ;    Delislc   in  Journal  dts  Savants^    iS^O* 

7*5— 739- 

*  Eusialhiui,  De  Tlitss.  n  LtUittis  tajfta^  c.  135. 

•  Midiacl  Acotninalus,  i  17  iGregoroviujs,  /.  f.,  1  a86), 

*  Finlay,  iii  161,  after  Nicctas,  356,  and  Villehardoain,  8s. 

•  c.  60  W/. 
"  Nicetas,  dypa/t/ulroii  fiapjidpoit  ical  rArov  dvoX^a^iyroii,  Gibbon,  c*  66' 

(vi  409  Bury). 

'  *...in   Graeciam   accedenics,  ibi    ^ludcrcti^   literarum   studia   reformare^ 
uodc  noscitnr  exordium  babiu£se '  (Jourdain,  HethtrcMut  p.  48). 
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language',  l^astly,  in  1209,  according  to  Guillaume  le  Breton, 
certain  works  on  Metaphysics,  composed  {it  was  said)  by 
Aristotle,  had  recently  been  brought  from  Constantinople  and 
translated  into  Latin,  but  these  libelli  (he  adds)  were  ordered 
to  be  burnt  as  likely  to  foster  heresy*. 

The  Uyzantine  age  ends  with  the  Palaeologi,  who  held  sway 
between  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  from  the  schoU™ 
Franks  in  1261  and  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  underthe 
1453.  The  scholars  who  lived  under  that  dynasty 
are  the  precursors  of  a  new  era.  I'hey  differ  widely  from  those 
who  lived  under  the  Macedonian  (867 — 1057)  and  Comnenian 
('057  —  '>85)  dynasties,  in  their  treatment  of  classical  texts. 
While  most  of  the  mss  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries 
(such  as  the  Laurentian  ms  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Apol- 
loniuB  Rhodius,  and  the  Ravenna  MS  of  Aristophanes)  maintain 
the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Roman  ages,  those  of 
the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  show  that  Byzantine  scholars 
were  beginning  to  deal  with  old  (Ireek  texts  in  a  capricious 
manner,  and  to  tamper  with  the  metres  of  ancient  poets  with 
a  view  to  bringing  them  into  conformity  with  metrical  systems 
of  their  own  invention*.  The  scholars  of  these  centuries  have 
less  in  common  with  Photius,  Arethas  and  Kustathius  than  with 
the  earliest  representatives  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  West, 
who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  latest  traditions  of  the  Byzantine  age'. 

Among  the  late  liy/cantinc  scholars  who  had  much  in  common 
with  the  precursors  of  the  Renaissance  the  first 
in  order  of  time  is  the  monk  Maximus  Planudes 
(c.  1260 — 1310),  He  had  an  exceptionally  good  knowledge  of 
Latin,  having  possibly  been  led  to  acquire  that  language  by  the 
constant  controversies  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
It  was  probably  owing  to  his  knowledge  of   Latin  that  he  was 

'  Jourdciin,  p.  ^9.  ■  il.  p.  187. 

*  Wilamowiiz,  Eur.  Her.  \  i94\  *  Diesc  Byraniincr  sind  eigenllich  gar 
nicht  als  Schrciber,  sondem  a.Is  Hmendatoren  aufzufa&sen  ;  sie  sind  nicht  die 
CoUegen  der  bravcn  stupiden  Monchc,  die  trcuflcissig  nachmaltcn,  was  sic 
nicht  nar  nichl  verstanden,  sondem  auch  nicht  z\x  vcrstehen  meintcn,  sondem 
sic  sind  unsere  Colleeen...Sie  haben  so  manchea  Vers  fur  imraer  geheilt.  und 
nocfa  vici  ofter  dns  Augc  von  jahrhunderten  geblendeU' 
^^*  Knimbacher,  p.  ^^\^{.  ■ 
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sent  OS  envoy  to  Venice  in  1296.     Among  the  many  Latin  works, 

which  he  introduced  to  his  countrymen  by  translating  them  into 
Greek,  were  Caesar's  BeUum  GalHcum^  Cicero's  Sommum  Sctpionis^ 
Ovid's  Metamorpftoses  and  Heroides^  the  smaller  grammar  of 
Donatus,  and  Boethius,  De  Consohiionc  Phihsopfiiiu^  where  even 
the  poetical  passages  are  skilfully  rendered  in  the  corresponding 
Greek  metres.  His  translation  of  the  Heroidfs  was  founded  on 
a  MS  now  lost,  which  must  have  been  sup>erior  to  our  existing  Mss. 

The  value  of  this  rraii^latioti  has  been  signally  proved.  In  vi  47,  quid 
mihi  cum  .Minyh^  quid  ium  Tritonidi  pitiUy  the  version  of  Planude*  alone  has 
preserved  tlic  true  reading  DoJomde  which  i*  conlirmal  liy  Aw3irf*'idoT...0iryoC, 
used  to  describe  the  material  of  ihe  cutwater  of  the  Argo  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  i  527  and  iv  583'. 

His  independent  works  included  a  dialogue  on  Grammar  with 
a  treatise  on  Syntax";  a  collection  of  Letters,  of  special  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  writer's  studies';  a  life  of  Aesop,  with  a  prose 
parajjhrase  of  the  '  Fables '*j  schoiia  on  Theucritus  and  Hermo- 
genes ;  a  work  on  Indian  mathematics,  and  (probably)  the  schoiia 
on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Uiophantus.  Among 
his  compilations  were  historical  and  geographical  excerpts  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  StrabO}  Pausanias,  Dion  Cassius,  Synesius,  Dion 
Chrysostom  and  Joannes  Lydus,  some  of  them  important  in 
connexion  with  textual  criticism.  He  also  abridged  and  rearranged 
(with  a  few  additions)  the  Anthology  of  Constantine  Cephalas*, 
thus  forming  the  collection  of  Greek  epigrams  called  the  Anthohgia 
Plamidniy  the  only  Greek  Anthology  known  to  scholars  before  the 
recover)'  of  the  Anthology  of  Cephalas  in  1607.  The  Planudean 
Anthology,  still  preser\'ed  in  the  Library  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice, 
is  in  the  hand  of  Planudes  himself.  It  ends  with  his  name,  and 
with  the  date,  Sept.  1302  (i.e.  1301  a.d.)*. 

Among  his  eminent  contemporaries  was  John  Beccus,  patriarch 

'  (Judcman,  IJ(  Uerouium  Ovidii  codi<e  Flauudei*^  Berlin,  1888  (quoted  by 
Arthur  Palmer,  ed.  1898). 

*  Bachinann,  Anted.  Gr.  ii  1 — 166. 
»  ed.  M.  Trcu,  Brc^lau  (1890), 

*  a/.  prtHCf/^s,  Milan,  c.  1479  [A.  J.  P.  1903,  304 — 317);  Krumbacher, 
%  395":  A.  Hausraih  in  Nase  Jakrh.  fitr  kL  Ait.,  189H,  305  f;  and  DU 
Atiop-studitn  dts  A/axtmas  Pianudes  in  Byi.  Zeitsth.  x  (i<>oi)  91. 

*  p.  406  XK/ra.  •  Krumbacher,  8  133'. 
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from  1275  to  1282,  who  strongly  supported  the  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  even  dying  in  prison  for  that 
cause  in  1293'.  The  chief  opponent  of  Beccus  was  Gregory 
of  Cyprus,  patriarch  from  1283  to  12S9,  whose  Life  and  Letters 
supply  a  pleasing  picture  of  his  times,  while  his  interest  in 
education  is  proved  by  his  mythological  stories  and  by  his  prose 
paraphrases  of  Aesop*.  Gregory's  devoted  pupil  and  strong 
adherent,  Nicephorus  Chumnus  (^.  1261 — c,  1328), 
was  connected  with  the  royal  house,  his  daughter 
having  been  married  to  the  son  of  Andronicus  II. 
He  left  public  life  for  the  retirement  of  the  monastery  in  1320. 
His  literary  works  were  mainly  directed  against  Plato  and  the 
Neo-Platonists,  and  especially  against  Plotinus  ;  but  he  also  attacks 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  It  thus  appears  that  the  controversy 
on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Renaissance,  had  its  counterpart  as  early  as  the  Byzantine 
age.  In  this  respect,  amongst  others,  Nicephorus  Chumnus  is 
a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance.  In  his  rhetorical  writings  he 
insists  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Attic  standard  of  style,  finding 
his  own  models  in  Isocrates  and  Aristides,  and  also  in  his  master, 
Gregory  of  Cyprus.  His  rhetorical  manner  often  mars  the  effect 
of  his  Letters^  some  of  which  are  professedly  written  in  the 
Laconic  and  others  in  the  Attic  style ;  while  a  certain  monotony 
results  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  construction  and 
the  same  combination  of  connecting  particles*. 

Maximus  Planudes  counted  among  his  pupils  and  friends 
Manuel  Moschopulus  (yf.  1300),  the  nephew  of 
an  archbishop  of  Crete*.  The  reputation  of  Mos- 
chopulus is  largely  due  to  his  having  extracted  from  the  two 
volumes  of  an  anonymous  grammatical  work  a  catechism  of 
Greek  Grammar,  which  had  a  considerable  influence  during  the 
early  Renaissance**     He  also  compiled  a  school-lexicon  of  Attic 


MoBchopulai 


*  Krumbacher,  %  19'.  '  ih.  §930,  201^.  *  ib*  %  103". 

*  Un  his  life,  cp.  M.  Treu,  Ptattudts  Jifp.  108 — iii ;  five  of  his  iMttrs  in 
^tudi  /tat.  dijUol.  ci.  x  (190:)  55 — 7a. 

*  On  its  relation  to  the  ErotetHota  of  Chrysoloras,  Chalcondyles  etc.,  cp. 
Villus  in  Jahn's /jAr*,  139  (1889)  579-99;  and  Harifcldcr's  Melafuhthtm 
(1889).  p.  J55. 
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Greek,  besides  brief  notes  on  the  first  two  books  of  the  Itia^i^ 

as  well  as  on  Hesiod',  Pindar's  Oiymphxti  Odes,  Euripides  and 
Theocritus*.  His  influence  on  the  Byzantine  text  of  Pindar  was 
unsatisfactory.  Among  the  mss  of  Pindar  a  'family* of  forty-three,, 
most  of  them  containing  the  Olympian  Odes  alone,  is  regarded  as 
representing  the  '  badly  interpolated  edition  of  Moschopulus'". 
Among  his  contemporaries  was  Thomas   Magistcr,  secretary 

to  Andronicus  II  (1282 — 1328).  After  becoming 
M«ri«e**  ^  monk,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Theodulus,  he 

devoted  himself  to  the  special  study  of  the  ancient 
Classics.  He  was  the  author  of  several  school-books,  the  chief 
of  which  is  a  'selection  of  Attic  nouns  and  verbs'*  founded 
on  Phrynichus,  Ammonius,  Herodian,  Moeris  and  others',  with 
many  additions  from  his  own  reading,  especially  in  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Arisiides  and  Synesius.  He  also  wrote  scho/ia  on 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  on  three  plays  of 
Aristophanes  {Piutus^  A^udes^  Hanae).  The  scfio/ia  on  Pindar, 
which  bear  his  name,  are  ascribed  by  Lehrs*  to  Triclinius. 

Another  scholar  of  the  same  age  was  Thcodonis  Melochites 

(d.  1332),  who,  like  his  eulogist  Thomas  Magister, 
MltocMtelf*        ^^   '"   ^^*^   service   of   Andronicus   II.     Though 

inferior  to  the  foremost  scholars  of  former  genera- 
tions, such  as  Photius  and  Psellus,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  His  works  include  Phihsophical  and 
Historical  Miscellanies,  with  excerpts  from  more  than  seventy 
philosophers  and  historians,  which  are  often  of  textual  importance. 
His  erudition  is  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  his  pupil, 
Nicephorus  Clrcgoras',  a  man  of  encyclo|>aedic  learning,  who  is 
best  known  as  a  historian,  though  he  is  also  the  writer  of  a 
commentary  on  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  and  of  many  works 


I 


'  Kruntbncher,  %  114*, 
I'ycho  Motnniscn'it  cd..  p.  xxivf. 


*  FacsimiU  Qw  p.  439. 
^  Seymour's  SeinteJ  Odts,  p.  xxiii 

*  c<l.  RitRcIil,  1831. 

•  I'.^f.  the  AniciBt  Philemon,  the  author  of  a  lost  lexicon  in  iainbic  verse, 
probably  of  the  second  century,  fragments  of  which  arc  found  in  Eustathius 
(L.  Cohn  in  Phihl.  1H98,  353—367). 

•  Pindar iK  hoi Un^  97~9'     Krumbacher,  gi'S'* 

'  vii  11  p.  37J  ed.  Bonn,  pt^Xtod^icT}  yAp  ^t-  fft^vxot  xal  Ti3r  i>rT0VAi/>>wr 
Tp^x'*^'  cvTo/7^  (Knun)>achcr»  $  116'). 
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Still  remaining  in  manuscript,  including  a  treatise  on  Grammar 
and  Orthography'. 

The  foremost  textual  critic  of  the  age  of  the  Palaeologi  was 
Demetrius  Triclinius  (early  in  cent.  xiv).  He  ex- 
pounded and  emended  (and  not  unfrequently 
corrupted)  the  texts  of  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides  {Hecuba^  OnsUns  PhoenissaeY  and  Theocritus.  His 
schoiia  on  Aeschylus  and  Hesiod  (c  1316-20)  still  exist  in  his 
■own  handwriting  in  Naples  and  Venice  respectively".  His 
transcript  of  Hesiod  bears  the  date  1316*;  that  of  Aphthonius 
(at  New  College,  Oxford)  is  dated  1398.,  His  ms  of  Aeschylus 
was  allied  to  a  Venice  MS  of  cent  xv,  while  that  of  Pindar  was 
■copied  from  the  Florentine  MS  D  (cent  xiii — xiv)*.  He  acquired 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  metre,  but  was  misled  to  some 
extent  by  the  changes  of  pronunciation  which  had  come  over  the 
Greek  language  in  the  course  of  the  Byzantine  age.  His  textual 
emendations  differ  widely  in  value.  In  the  case  of  Pindar  in 
particular,  *  he  altered  the  text  to  conform  to  his  crude  rules 
of  grammar  and  metric.  His  notes  are  full  of  conceit  and  self- 
assertion.  'I'heir  value  has  been  said  to  be  chiefly  negative  j  any 
text  is  suspicious  which  contains  the  readings  recommended  by 
him  '*.  His  edition  is  now  represented  in  a  family  of  twenty- 
eight  Mss". 

Early  in   the  fourteenth   century  the  monk  Sophonias  wrote 
paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  Categories^  Prior  Analytics^ 
Sophistici  Elenchi^   De    Anima*,   De  Afcmoria    and 
De  SomnOy  which  were  once  attributed  to  Themistius   and  owe 
their  value  solely  to  their  excerpts  from  the  best  of  the  earlier 
commentaries.     In  the  same   century  scholia  on    the  whole   of 
the  Organon  were  compiled  by  Leon  Magentinus, 
metropolitan  of  Mitylene".     The  rhetorician   and     Maeeruinui 
grammarian,  John  Glykys,  who  was  highly  esteemed 

'  Ktumbiicher,  §  1  j8*. 


'  Wilamowiie,  Eur.  Her^  i  194',  *Tnk1inios  i&t  in  Wahrheit  eher  nU  der 
«r5tc  modemc  Tragikerkritiker  zu  fiihrcn  denn  al.s  cin  zuveHd-iisigcr  \'crlreler 
<ier  L'eberliefcrung.'  '  Knimbachcr,  §  32^'. 

*  /"'(Uiimite  on  p.  439.  "  Wilamowiu,  /.  c. 

*  Seymuur's  Stifled  Odes,  p.  xxii.  '  Tycho  Mommsen's  ed.  p.  xxx  f. 

*  ed.  Hayduck.  1883.  '  Krumbacher,  g  iSi*. 
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by  his  pupil,  the  historian  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  and  was  for  a 
short  time  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1319),  wrote 
a  Syntax  more  remarkable  for  lis  lucidity  than  for 
its  learning,  in  which  fie  quotes  largely  from  Homer,  Thucydides, 
Plato  and  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  from  the  Septuagint\ 
Among  the  miscellaneous  works  of  John  Pediasimus 
{fl.  1282 — 1341),  professor  of  philosophy  at  Con- 
stantinople, were  some  schoHa  on  Hesiod's  Theogony  and  Shield 
of  Hcraii€s^  and  on  the  Syrinx  of  Theocritus'*-  Our  list  of  late 
Byzantine  scholars  may  here  close  with  the  name 
of  Manqel  Chrysoloras,  who  was  bom  a  century 
before  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  died  forty 
years  before  that  event,  having  meanwhile  played  a  leading  part 
in  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy. 

Among  the  late  Byzantine  poets,  the  counterpart  of  Theodorus 
Prodromus  in  the  twelfth  century  is  Manuel  Philes 
in  the  fourteenth  (i*.  1275  — 1345).  The  favourite 
metre  for  his  dialogues,  and  for  his  writings  on  zoology  and  on 
works  of  art,  is  the  iambic  trimeter,  in  his  use  of  which  he  never 
allows  the  accent  to  fall  on  the  final  syllable^  While  Philes 
remains  true  to  the  classical  types  of  metre  and  language,  his 
contemporary  Conslantine  Hermoniacus  was  prompted  by  a 
despot  of  Epirus  (1323-35)  to  produce  in  the  language  of  daily 
life  a  new  version  of  the  Hiad  written  in  short  trochaic  lines 
consisting  of  only  four  accentual  feetV  Philes  wrote  a  poem 
in  memory  of  his  patron  Pachymeres  (1242 — €.  1310),  whose 
great  historical  work  continues  from  1261  to  1308 
the  ample  narrative  of  Acropolites,  while  his  minor 
writings  include  a  treatise  on  the  <fuadrivium  and  an  abstract 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle*.  Half  a  century  later  we  have 
the  ecclesiastical  historian.  Xanthopulus  (1295 — c  1360),  whose 
history  practically  ends  with  610  A.n.  He  was  coeval  with  the 
emperor  John  Cantacuzenus  ( 1 295 — 1383),  who,  on  his  abdication 
in  1355,  withdrew  to  a  monastery,  where  he  composed  a  history 
of  the  years  1320  to  1356,  in  which  he  records  'not  a  confession, 
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but  an  apology,  of  the  life  of  an  ambitious  statesman  ".  He  was 
also  coeval  with  Nicephorus  Gregoras  (1295 — ^.  1360),  who  was 
educated  under  Theodorus  Metochites,  and  (like  Pachymeres) 
showed  a  special  partiality  for  controversial  theology  while  writing, 
in  a  style  modelled  on  that  of  Plato,  the  history  of  the  period 
between  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  and  the  end  of 
his  own  life  (1204 — i359)'''-  After  these  historians  a  whole 
century  elapses  before  we  reach  the  Athenian  Laonicus  Chalcon- 
dyles  {fl.  1446-63),  a  brother  of  the  first  modern  editor  of  the 
Iliad  and  an  imitator  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who  begins 
with  1298  and  ends  in  1463  his  account  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Ottoman  power ;  Ducas,  who  describes,  in  a  literary  form  of 
p>opular  Greek,  the  period  from  1341  to  1462 ;  Phrantzes 
(1401 — (.  1477),  who  writes,  in  a  style  intermediate  between  that 
of  Chalcondyles  and  1  >ucas,  the  history  of  the  years  1258 — 1476; 
and  Critobulus  of  Imbros,  an  imitator  of  Thucydides,  who,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  Ducas  and  Chalcondyles,  avowedly  takes  the 
Turkish  point  of  view  in  tracing  the  victorious  career  of  the 
conqueror  of  Conslantinople^ 

The  rhetoricians  of  this  age  include  the  essayist  Demetrius 
Cydones  (^.  1325 — c.  1396),  who  studied  Latin  at 
Milan,  and  imitated  Plato  not  only  in  his  lament 
over  those  who  fell  in  the  civil  feuds  of  Thessalonica  (1346),  but 
also  in  his  appeal  to  the  Greeks  to  be  at  unity  among  themselves 
and  with  the  Larin  Church  (1369)*.  They  further  include  the 
emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus  (1350 — 1425)»  ^'ho  vainly  visited 
Italy,  France  and  England  (1399^1402)  in  quest  of  aid  against 
the  Turks.  In  the  precepts  addressed  to  his  sonj  he  imitates 
Isocrates ;  and,  in  one  of  his  Letters^  we  find  him  thanking 
Demetrius  Cydones  for  a  copy  of  the  lexicon  of  Suidas,  which, 
arriving  at  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  short  of  funds,  is 
humorously  described  as  having  made  him  rich  in  words,  but 
not  in  wealth*.     Lastly,   we   have  the    *  rhetorical   epitome'   of 


Rhetorician  i 


'  Gibbon,  c  63  (vi  489  Bxiry). 

=•  Krumbacher,  %  |j8^  and  Cr,  Z*/,  4ts  AfASf  177. 

*  Kiumbacher,  fg  132-5*' 

«  J*.  S  ^07'  (cp.  G.  Jork),  in  Studt  Ital.  dijilol.  cL  1897,  357—286}. 

^  ib.  Saio*. 
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Malthaeus  Camarioles,  who  continued  to  teach  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric  and  Grammar,  even  when  the  Turks  were  threatening 
Constantinople  (1450),  and  who  begins  his  rhetorical  monody 
on  the  troubles  of  his  lime  by  sighing  with  the  Psalmist  for  '  the 
wings  of  a  dove'*. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  age  are  mainly  absorbed  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Hesychmtae^  or  Quietists, 
as  represented  primarily  by  Gregorius  Palamas 
(d.  1349),  who,  in  quest  of  a  life  of  contemplation, 
left  the  court  of  Constantinople  for  the  monasteries  of  Mount 
Alhos.  His  opponents  continued  the  attack  on  the  Quietists 
begun  by  the  Calabrian  monk,  Barlaam  {fl.  1339-48).  Nicolaus 
Cabasilas,  the  last  of  the  great  Greek  mystics,  died  in  1371.  A 
century  later  saw  the  death  of  Bessarion,  who  meanwhile  had 
transferred  his  allegiance  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Church,  and  had  done  much  for  the  promotion  of  Greek 
Scholarship  in  Italy  as  a  patron  of  learning,  as  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  Plato,  and  as  founder  of  the  Library  of  St  Mark's  at 
Venice. 

Of  the  extant  remains  of  Byzanrine  literature,  apart  from 
theological  works,  nearly  half  belong  to  the  domain 
of  Scholarship  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  scholars  of  the  Byzantine,  and  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Roman  age,  are  unsystematic  and  diffuse,  are  deficient 
in  originality  of  thought  and  independence  of  character,  and  are 
only  too  ready  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  merely  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  learning  of  the  past.  In  matters  of  Scholarship 
they  seldom  show  a  real  advance,  or  even  display  a  sound  and 
impartial  judgement.  But,  if  they  are  themselves  to  be  judged 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candour,  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  great  Alexandrian  critics,  from  whom  they  are  parted 
by  a  thousand  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  cultivation  of 
Scholarship  was  attended  with  ever  increasing  difficulty  and  dis- 
couragement. A  Planudes  or  a  Triclinius  cannot  reasonably  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard  as  an  Aristophanes  or  an  Aristarchus; 
and  a  Moschopulus  has  as  little  as  "a  Melanchthon  in  common 
with  the  great  Alexandrians.  Even  the  Byzantine  scholars  of 
'  Krumbachcr,  pp.  451,  498^ 
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the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  Alexandrian  age,  or  of  our  own ;  but  they  served  to 
Y  maintain  a  continuity  of  tradition  by  which  the  learning  of 
Alexandria  has  been  transmitted  to  Euroi>e.  They  must  be  tried 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  contemporaries  in  other  lands : 
a  Photius  must  be  compared  with  an  Alcuin  ;  a  Psellus  with 
an  Anselm.  The  erudite  Byzantines  who  lived  under  the  d)'nasty 
of  the  Palacologi.  men  like  Planudes,  Moschopulus,  and  Theo- 
dorus  Metochites,  will  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  if  they  are 
regarded  as  among  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  Renaissance. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  revival  of  Greek  learning, 
we  are  indebted  not  only  to  the  Cireek  refugees  who  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  were  driven  from  Constantinople  to  the 
hospitable  shores  of  Italy,  or  even  to  the  wandering  Greeks  of 
the  previous  century.  The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  at  work 
in  Constantinople  at  a  still  earlier  time.  In  the  ninth  centur)\ 
that  spirit  is  embodied  in  the  brilliant  personalit)*  of  Photius, 
which  illuminates  an  age  of  darkness  and  barbarism.  In  the 
tenth,  the  intelligent  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  the  aspiration 
after  its  continued  preservation  appear  to  decline,  while  the 
despotic  will  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  threatens  to  bury 
the  remains  of  earlier  Greek  literature  under  a  mass  of  encyclo- 
paedic works  projected  on  a  magnificent  scale  but  executed  in 
a  most  mechanical  manner.  But,  in  the  same  age,  we  may 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  efforts  made  by  intelligent  custodians 
and  expositors  of  the  treasures  of  the  past,  such  as  Arethas  the 
bibiiophiiey  and  Suidas  the  lexicographer.  In  the  eleventh  centur>' 
the  comprehensive  intellect  of  a  Psellus  is  attracted  to  the  study 
of  antiquity  as  a  whole,  in  the  way  that  was  afterwards  character- 
istic of  the  foremost  humanists  of  the  Renaissance ;  while,  under 
the  Comneni  (1057 — 11*^5)  and  the  Palaeologi  (1261  — 1453).  the 
humanistic  spirit  is  unmistakably  prominent.  It  has  accordingly 
been  well  observed,  that  historians  of  the  Renaissance  must  in 
the  future  go  back  as  fur  as  Moschopulus  and  Planudes,  and, 
even  further  still,  to  a  Eustathius  and  a  Psellus,  an  Arethas  and 
a  Photius.  To  obtain  a  continuous  view  of  the  course  of 
grammatical  tradition,  we  must  remember  that  the  works,  which 
enabled  Theodoras    Gaza,   Constantine    I^scaris    and    Manuel 
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literature  in  Italy,  were  directly  derived  from  Greek  and  Byzantine  ^ 


Italy,  were  directly  derived  from  dreek  and  By: 
sources,  from  the  canons  of  Theodosius,  and  the  catechism  of 
Moschopulus,  while  the  ultimate  originals  of  both  of  the  latter 
were  the  works  of  Dionysius  Thrax  in  the  Alexandrian,  and 
Apollonius  and  Herodian  in  the  Roman  age. 

Although  it  was  mainly  by  the  preservation  and  transmission 
of  ancient  literature  that  Byzantine  scholarship  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  learning  of  the  West,  there  was  no  lack  of 
original  and  independent  scholars  who  applied  their  powers  to 
the  emendation  and  interpretation  of  the  old  Greek  Classics, 
and  even  to  the  elaboration  of  new  metrical  systems.  Their 
weakest  side  was  (Jrammar.  They  laid  little  stress  on  Syntax 
and  not  much  more  on  Accidence,  while  they  paid  special 
attention  to  Accentuation  and  Orthography,  the  latter  subject 
deriving  a  [peculiar  importance  from  the  changes  which  had 
affected  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language.  But  the 
Kcienrific  study  of  (jrammar  was  set  aside  for  the  preparation  of 
mere  manuals  for  the  use  of  beginners.  The  innumerable  treatises 
on  Accidence,  Syntax,  Prosody,  and  Metre,  which  abound  in 
most  collections  of  mediaeval  Mss,  cannot  be  regarded  as  works 
of  Scholarship  but  merely  as  commonplace  text-books  and  exercise- 
books  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Constantinople.  These  treatises 
seldom  agree  with  one  another,  every  teacher  and  transcriber 
ha\'ing  in  turn  applied  the  processes  of  combination  or  inter- 
polation to  altering  his  copy  at  his  awn  caprice^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what  portions  of  ancient 
literature  were  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
By/antines,  and  which  were  their  favourite  works. 
In  and  after  the  ninth  century  they  possessed  little 
more  than  ourselves  of  the  remains  of  classical 
Greek  literature,  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  Attic 
dramatists,  the  prae-Alexandrian  historians  and  orators,  and  Plato 
and  Aristotle*.     But  they  were  better  provided  with  the  works 

*  Abridged  from  Kntmbacher.  pp.  499 — 50a*.  Cp.  Cr.  Lit.  des  lifAsy 
375  f;  al»o  Carl  Neumann,  /yyz.  Kultur  unU  i^efuitssancf  Kultur  (it^j),  with 
the  critici&m^  in  Byt.  Ztitukr*  xiii  (1904^  175 
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of  the  learned  specialists  and  of  the  later  historians.  The  com- 
pilers of  excerpts  in  the  time  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
(912-59)  had  before  them  complete  copies  of  many  of  the  latter 
(such  as  Dexippus,  Eunapius^  Priscus,  Malchus,  Pctrus  Patricius, 
Menander  Protector  and  John  of  Antioch),  now  surviving  in 
fragments  only.  Considerable  portions  of  Polybius  were  unknown 
to  them,  but  many  fragments  of  that  historian  have  been  preserved 
to  us  through  these  excerpts  alone.  It  was  only  in  an  imperfect 
form  that  Dion  Cassius  was  known  to  Zonaras  and  Xiphilinus. 
Late  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  an  incomplete  list  of 
authors  recommended  for  study,  in  which  *  Rhetoric'  is  represented 
by  Lysias,  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  and  also  by  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  and»  among  later  writers,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Libanius, 
Himerius,  Choricius,  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and  Procopius  of 
Caesarea '. 

The  loss  of  a  large  part  of  Greek  literature  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  general  cessation  of  literar>-  activity  from  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  (the  age  of  Theophylact  Simocattes)  to  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  centur)'  (the  age  of  Photius).  In  the  tenth,  many 
prose  works  may  have  perished  owing  to  the  compilation  of 
excerpts  under  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  There  was  probably 
a  considerable  destruction  of  ancient  literature  in  the  three  fires 
of  Constantinople  which  attended  its  capture  by  the  Franks  in 
1204.  But  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453  probably  did 
comparatively  little  damage  to  the  sur\'iving  remains  of  ancient 
libraries.  By  that  time  Clreek  mss  had  already  been  recognised 
as  a  valuable  commodity.  Possibly  in  the  first  storming  of  the 
city  much  was  destroyed,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  that,  on  the  fall  of  Coiostantinoplc,  the  Turks 
made  money  of  the  mss  which  they  found,  and  that  they 
despatched  whole  cart-loads  of  books  to  the  East  and  the  West'. 

^  AtuctiotON  HifrosolymitanuM^  in  Cotnm,  in  Aristot.  Gratca,  lit  i  [1901) 
p.  XV,  where  Byzantine  writers  are  also  mentioned,  including  Psellus,  Ivth 
irrlw  Ara-yKoiot.  The  .-/ f/^t(/t>/i?/;  ends  witli  ihc  works  of  Aristotle  and  the 
Comraeniarics  on  each. 

'  Ducas.  c.  41  (p.  313  ed.  Bonn),  rdt  Si  ^i^Xov^  drd^ai,  vwip  Api6tiiu> 
inrtp^woiaiu,  rail  afid^it  tffOpnjyuf^afTfi  Atrcwraxov  i"  rg  dvaroX^  xal  Swru 
dUartipajf  ii  ivot  rofiiifpiaTOi  diKa  Oi^oi  iwiTpdaKOvro^ ' ApuTTOT<\iKol,  IlXarw- 
viKolt  dtaXtr^tKoi  xai  lEXXo  war  *ldoi  ^l^ov.      Rruinbacher,  §  iij^,  pp.  503-6* 
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Another  historian,  who  writes  as  a  friend  of  the  Turks,  notices 

the  destruction  of  books  sacred  and  profane,  stating  that  some 
were  destroyed,  but  'the  greater  number'  were  sold  for  a  mere 
trifle'.     There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration   in    the 
statement    made  by  a  Venetian,  Laurus   Quirinus,  who.   writing  ^m 
to  Pope  Nicholas  V,  on  15  July,  1453,  says,  on  the  authority  of  ^| 
a  cardinal,  that  more  than  120,000  volumes  had  been  destroyed'. 
The  debt  of  modem  Scholarship  to  the  Byzantine  age  can- 
not  be  better   summed   up  than   in   the   following   extract  from 

Mr  Frederic  Harrison's  Rede  Lecture  of  1 900  : —  ^H 

*Thc    peculiar,    indispen<^ble    service   of    Byiantine    literature   was    the  ' 

preservation  of  ihe  language,  philology,  and  archaeology  of  Greece.  Ii  is 
impossible  to  see  how  our  knowledge  of  ancient  liiemlurc  or  civitisalion  could 
have  been  recovered  if  Constantinople  had  not  nuri^ed  through  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  vast  accumulations  of  Greek  learning  in  the  schools  of^ 
Alexandria,  Athens,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  if  Pholius,  Suidas,  Eustaihius,  Tzetzes, 
and  the  Scholiasts  had  not  poured  out  their  lexicons,  anecdotes,  and  com- 
mentaries ;  if  the  Corpus  Serif /anitft  historiat  Byzantinae  had  never  been 
compiled  ;  if  indefatigable  copyists  had  not  toile<l  in  multiplying  the  texts 
of  ancient  Greece.  Pctlaniic,  dull,  blundering  as  they  are  too  often,  they  are 
indispen-sable.  We  pick  precious  tniths  and  knowledge  out  of  their  garrulities 
and  stupidities,  for  they  preserve  what  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  for 
ever.  It  is  no  paradox  that  their  very  merit  to  us  is  that  they  were  never 
cither  original  or  brilliant.  Their  genius,  indecH,  wriuld  have  been  our  loss. 
Dunces  and  pedantfi  as  they  were,  they  servilely  repeated  the  word&  of  the 
immortals.     Had  they  not  done  so,  the  immortalsi  would  have  died  long  ago  *'. 

When  the  Byzantine  age,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
ended  in  1453  with  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  attention  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  Mohammed  II,  was 
arrested,  as  he  rode  through  the  hippodrome,  by  the  brazen 
column  composed  of  three  serpents  intertwined,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Atnuidan.  More  than  nineteen  centuries 
had  passed  since  the  heads  of  those  serpents  had  first  supported 
the  historic  tripod  which  the  Greeks  had  dedicated  at  Delphi 
in  memory  of  their  victory  over  the  barbarians  at  Plaiaea.     A 

^  Critolnilus,  c.  63.  3  (Bury's  Gibbon,  vii  194  n). 

*  Letter  in  Cotton  mss  quoted  in  Hodiut,  De  Gratis  JUustrihm,  174I, 
u.   igj.    Cp.  Pastor's  Hiitory  of  tU  Pope:^  ii  ipo  E.T..  and  Document 


(Dec  1453). 


Bymntint  Histcry  in  th<  Sarly  MidMt  Agts*  p.  }fi. 
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blow  from  the  conqueror's  mace  shattered  part  of  one  of  the 
serpents'  heads,  and  that  shattered  head  was  an  expressive 
emblem  of  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  CIreeks  to  resist  the 
barbarians  was  now  at  an  end.  But  we  may  gratefully  remember 
that  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  had,  with  all  its  elements 
of  weakriess,  proved  strong  enough  to  stand  for  centuries  as  the 
bulwark  of  Europe  against  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  thus 
sheltering  the  nascent  nations  of  the  West,  while  they  slowly 
attained  the  fulness  of  their  maturity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
keeping  the  treasures  of  the  old  Greek  literature  in  a  place  of 
safety,  until  those  nations  were  sufficiently  civilised  to  receive 
them.  From  our  survey  of  the  history  of  Scholarship  in  the 
Byzantine  age,  we  now  turn  to  the  story  of  its  fortunes  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  West  of 
Europe. 


VT»y 


^  k,^.  fi^jf. 


*f   r- 


T^^/r^K^  --- 


E*ND  OF  Scholia  on  Hesiod's  Works  and  Davs  by  Manuel  MoscHopuLOSf 

COPIED  BY   DEMKTKIUS  TRICLINIUS    1316  A.D. 

Codex  S.  Marci  Veneius  464,  fol.  78 ;  Watienbach  ei  von  Velscn,  Exempta 
Codicum  Grtucorum,  xxi  (pp.  430  f  supra). 
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setMper  aut  discere  ant  docere  aui  scribert  duke  habui, 

Beuk,  Hisioria  Ecclesiastical  v  24. 

mihi  satis  apparet propter  se  ipsam  appetenda  sapientia. 

Servatl's  Lupus,  Ep.  \. 

in  otiOt  in  negotio^  et  docemus  quod  scimits  et  addiscimus  quod 
nescimus. 

Gerbert,  Ep^  44. 

claustrum  sine  armario  ■<.€st>  quasi  castntm  sine  armament ario. 
Geoffrev  of  Sainte-Barbe-en-Auge  (c.    11 70),  in  Martene, 
Thesaurus  novus  Amcdotorum,  i  51 1. 


notitia  iinguarnm  est  prima  porta  sapientiae. 

Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Tertium^  c.  28,  p.  102  Brewer. 

On  peut  dire  que  la  philosophic  scotastique  est  nee  a  Paris  et 
qu^eite  y  est  morte.  Une  phrase  de  forphyre,  un  rayon  dkrobk  h 
Pantiquitky  la  produisii ;  tantiquite  tout  enti^re  tetouffa. 

VicrOR  Col:sin,  Ouvra^es  Ittedits  d' Abelard,  p.  Ix  (1S36). 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

FROM  GREGORY  THK  GREAT  (c.  540—604) 
TO  BONIFACE  (675—754). 


The  Roman  age  has  already  been  described  as  coming  to  an 
end  in  the  memorable  year  529,  when  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino  was  founded  in  the  West  and  the  School  of  Athens 
closed  in  the  East.  The  history  of  Scholarship  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  West,  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention, 
covers  a  period  of  rather  more  than  eight  centuries,  extending 
from  about  530  to  about  1350  .VD.  Shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  we  have  the  birth  of  the  biographer  of  Benedict, 
Ciregory  the  Great  (540),  the  father  of  mediaeval  Christianity; 
and,  shortly  before  its  end,  the  death  of  Dante  (1321),  who 
embodies  in  his  immortal  poem  much  of  the  scholastic  teaching 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  our  survey  of  this  period,  we  propose  to 
pass  in  review  the  names  of  special  interest  in  the  world  of  letters, 
so  far  as  they  have  definite  points  of  contact  with  the  history  of 
classical  learning.  The  present  chapter  begins  with  tlie  biographer 
of  Penedict,  and  ends  with  Boniface. 

Gregory  the  Great  d:  540—604),  who  became  Pope  in  589, 
belonged  to  a  senatorial  family  and  received  a 
liberal  education  which  made  him  second  to  none  "k*"^ 
in  Rome*.  He  had  already  filled  the  high  office  of  Praetor,  when 
he  withdrew  from  a  secular  life  and  devoted  his  ancestral  wealth 
to  the  founding  of  six  monasteries  in  Sicily,  and  a  seventh  in 
Rome,  which  he  selected  for  his  own  retreat.  As  papal  envoy 
in  Constantinople  (584-7),  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of 
Greek,  he  entered  into  a  controversy  with  the  Patriarch  himself. 

'  Oteg.  Tur.  //isf.  Franc,  x  i  ;  Paujus  Uiaconus,  Vita  Gtrg,  c.  1. 
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In  one  of  his  Letters^  he  complains  thai  there  were  none  in 
Constantinople  who  were  capable  of  making  a  good  translation 
from  I^tin  into  Greek,  an  expression  implying,  on  his  own  part, 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  latter  language,  although,  in 
another  letter,  he  disclaims  all  such  knowledge,  adding  that  he 
had  never  written  any  work  in  that  Ianguage^  In  his  Afagnc^^ 
Moraha  he  sets  forth  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Book  o 
Job,  which  he  was  not  capable  of  studying  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Greek,  but  only  in  the  earlier  ant^  the  later  Latin  versions.  It 
was  his  own  influence  thai  led  to  the  general  recognition  and 
acceptance  uf  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Towards  the  close  of  the  long 
letter  prefixed  to  the  Moralia^  he  confesses  his  contempt  for  the 
art  of  speech,  and  admits  that  he  is  not  over-careful  in  the 
avoidance  of  barbarisms  or  inaccurate  uses  of  prepositions, 
deeming  it  *  utterly  unworthy  to  keep  the  language  of  the  Divine 
Oracles  in  subjection  to  the  rules  of  Donatus'*;  and  this  principle 
he  applies  to  his  own  commentary,  as  well  as  to  the  sacred  text. 
His  attitude  towards  the  secular  study  of  Latin  literature  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  letter  to  Desiderius,  bishop  of  Vienne.  He  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  the  rumour  that  has  reached  him,  to 
the  eflect  that  the  bishop  was  in  the  habit  of  instructing  certain 
persons  in  grammatical  learning.  'The  praises  of  Christ  cannot 
be  pronounced  by  the  same  lips  as  the  praises  of  Jove'*.  He 
ho[>es  to  hear  that  the  bishop  is  not  really  interested  in  such 
trifling  subjects*.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  study  of  Grammar 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  are  emphatically  commended 
on  the  ground  of  the  aid  they  aflTord  in  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  in  which  this 
Opinion  is  expressed",  is  doubtful.  Later  writers  record  the 
tradition   that  Gregory  did  his  best  to  suppress  the  works  of 
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I 
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^  Epp,  vii  17,  ed.  Ewnld  and  Ilartmann. 

*  Upp.  xi  55,  nos  nee  Gravcc  novtmus  nee  aliquod  opus  aliquando  GraecQ 
conscni>:>imus  (cp.  vii  59,  quamvb  Graecne  linguae  nescius). 

*  Epp.  xi  34,  *  in  uno  sc  ore  cum  lovis  laudibus  Chmti  laudes  non  capiunt*^ 
a  renuniscencc  of  Jerome's^.  dt/Z^dmoji/w,  3i  g  ij,  *at»it  ut  de  ore  Christiano 
Aonel  lupiter  omnipotens*,  xxii  ^d  Migne(R.  L.  Poole's  J/rt//rtvt/  Thought,  S). 

*  nugis  ct  &ccul;»riLmi  litteris  ;  Epp*  xi  34.. 
■  Book  V  of  Coi'tm.  un  /  Alngs  3,  30,  Migne  Ixxix  356. 
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Cicero,  the  charm  of  whose  style  diverted  young  men  from  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures',  and  that  he  burnt  all  the  books  of  Livy 
which  he  could  find,  because  they  were  full  of  idolatrous 
superstitions''.  It  was  even  stated  that  he  set  the  Palatine 
Library  on  fire,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  sole  authority  for  this  is  John  of  Salisbury' 
(d.   1180),  and  the  statement  is  unworthy  of  credit*. 

In  the  same  century  we  have  an  interesting  group  of  three 
historians,  all  of  whom  exemplify  the  prevailing 
declme  in  grammatical  knowledge.  The  first  of 
these  is  lordanes,  the  author  of  a  universal  chronicle*  who,  in  his 
abridgement  (551)  of  the  History  of  t^te  Goths  by  Cassiodorus, 
borrows  his  preface  from  Rufinus  and  his  opening  words  from 
Orosius,  and  confesses  his  debt  to  others  in  delightfully  ungram- 
matical  Latin".  The  justice  with  which  he  describes  himself  as 
a^ammatus''  is  apparent  on  every  page  of  his  work.  He  makes 
dolus  and  fluvius  neuter,  and  fiumen^  gaitdium  and  ngttum 
masculine  ;  and  abounds  in  errors  of  declension  and  conjugation; 
but  even  his  blunders  in  grammar,  gross  as  they  are,  cannot 
conceal  the  debt  which  he  obviously  owes  to  the  rhetorical 
phraseology  of  Cassiodorus,  to  whom  he  is  also  indebted  for  all 
his  learned  quotations^ 

The   interval   between    the    consulship    and    the    death    of 
Cassiodorus  corresponds  to  the  life  of  Gildas  of 
Bath  {5 1 6 — 573),  the  first  native  historian  of  Britain. 

'  In  Edict  of  Louis  XI  ((473);  V.  Lyron,  Singularitatts  Historica*^  \  167 
(Tiraboschi,  Lttttratura  /(afiana^  W  2,  10,  vol.  iii.  p.  118  etl.  1787). 

■  S.  Antoninus,  Sitmma  I'heol.  iv  ii»  4  {ibid.).  Cp.  Lcblanc,  Utrum 
Gr^^rim  Magnus  Htleras  humaniorcs  ft  ingcHuas  artts  odU  perstcutus  sit 
(1853),  criticisctl  by  Roger,    156. 

«  Policratictis,  ii  16.  viii  19. 

*  On  Gregory,  cp.  Tiraboschi,  Lett.  Ital.  iii  109 — IJ3  (etJ.  1787);  Bayle^s 
j9fV/.,  s,v. ;  Gibbon,  c.  45  ;  Heeren,  CU  Litt.  im  MittelaUer^  \  78 — 81  ; 
Milman,  Lot.  Christ,  ii  97 — 145;  Ebcrt,  Lit.  des  MitttUUtrs^  i'  541-6; 
Roger,  187—195;  Ker's  Dark  Ages,  133-8;  F.  H.  Diidden  (1905),  i  153  f, 
38^ — 194  :  and  Teuffel,  849.^ ;  -£//•  ed.  Ewald  and  llartmann  in  Moh.  Germ, 
Hist*  1891-5^. 

^  Scito  me  mnionim  scculum  scriptis  ex  eonim  latissima  prata  paucus  flores 
]cgisse. 

•  Gtt,  365.  '  Teaffel,  §48*;  Ker's  Dark  Agts^  130. 
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The  learning  he  had  deriwd  from  St  Iltud,  the  *  teacher  of 
Britons',  was  enlarged  by  a  visit  to  Ireland  ;  and  he  even  foundi 
a  monastery  in  Brittany.     Brendan   of  Clonfert   found    him   in 
possession  of  a  missal  written  in  Greek  characters'.     Much  of  tl 
earlier  part  of  his  Mament  on  the  ruin  of  Britain '  is  derived  frc 
St  Jerome's  LetUrs  and  from  a  Latin  version  of  the  EccUsiasi 
History  of  Eusebius.     It  includes  several  reminiscences  of  Virgil' 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  written  in  a  verbose,  florid,  fantastic  ani 
exaggerated  form  of  monastic  Latin,  and  its  prolix  periods  oft* 
tend  to  obscurity". 

It  was  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Gildas  (573)  that  Greg« 

the  historian  of  the  Franks  (r.  538 — 594),  becann 
bishop  of  Tours.     In  the  preface  to  his  Hish 
he  refers  to  the  decay  of  literature  in  Gaul*.      Hi 
works  in  general  show  a  certain  familiarity  with  Virgil,  especially 
with  the  first  book  of  the  Amad^  but  he  cannot  quote  three  ]tne«^H 
of  verse  without  making  havoc  of  the  metre'.     Vet  he  ventures  to^| 
criticise  the  versification  of  king  Chilpcric",  who,  besides  writing 
Latin  poetry,  had  (like  Claudius)  attempted  to  add  several  new^ 
letters  to  the  I^tin  alphabet".     He  is  familiar  with  the  prera< 
to  the   CatUtPie  of  Sallust ;   but  his  quotations  from  Cicero 
borrowed  from  Jerome,  and  those  from    Pliny  and  Gellius   ane 
probably  second-hand.     He  repeatedly  apologises  for  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  grammar".     He  combines  the  plurals  haec  and  quae 


Oregory  of 
Tours 


faccfl 


«ttflufl 


'  G.  T.  Siokcs,  PrsK.  Iriih  A<ad*  1892.  193. 
-  At$%.  \\  110,  497  ;  ix  J4. 

•  ed-  Moromscn  in  Alon.  Germ.  Hist,  i»9».     Cp.  Ebert,  i*  561-5;  T 
84S6,  I  ;  Kcr's  Dark  Agrs,  131  f;  Roger,  235  f. 

•  Decedentc  atque  iintng  pouu&  percnutc  ab  urbihiu  Gallicanis  HberaUum 
cultiira  liUenirutu...Vac  diebus  noslris,  quia  periit  sludium  litteranun  a.  xwbos. 

•  If.  F.  iv  30  .ind  Mart,  i  40. 

•  H.  /'.  V  44,  '»cripsit  alios  librrr^  idem  rex  ^tnibus.  quHw  ScduUum 
sccuius  i  sed  ver^iculi  iUi  nulla  pacniius  metricac  cuiiveniunt  raiioDc'.  Xcvcr- 
theless,  posterily  placed  ihc  sutue  of  Chil(:icric  over  the  S.W.  door  of  Notre- 
Dame,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand  in  the  altitude  of  Apollo  (Montfaucon,  .XUn.de  fa 
AfonanhU,  t.  i).     MAle,  however,  /  Art  A'citgieux^^iH,  idcnttfic*  tfaifi  us  David 

'  Cp.  Schmid.  CfSiA,  dtr  Erziehung,  11  i  33,?. 

•  //:  F.  iv  I,  vcniaiu  precor,  si  aut  in  litleri*  aut  in  sylUbis  grammaiica 
artem  cxccssero,  de  qua  adplcne  non  sum  tmbutus.     Vtf.  Pair,  t,  prae/^ 
meartiAgmmnialicae  fitmlium  imbuit  ncquc  aucloruin  Mccularium  poliu  lecti 
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with  a  singular  verb  ;  he  writes  antedictus  cives  for  antedicios^  and 
pfnolihaniur  {\,^.  percuUbantur)  for  percfiiebantur  \zxi^  one  of  his 
favourite  constructions  is  the  accusative  absolute.  The  study  of 
his  works  shows  that,  in  his  day,  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
differed  from  the  spelling;  e  was  confounded  with  /i  and  o 
with  u  :  many  of  the  consonants  were  pronounced  feebly  or 
suppressed  altogether ;  aspiration  was  little  observed,  and  a 
sibilant  sound  was  introduced  into  ci  and  ;■/'.  Meanwhile,  the 
vocabular>*  was  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  words  borrowed 
from  Greek  and  Hebrew  and  even  from  barbarous  languages,  and 
by  the  use  of  old  words  in  new  senses.  The  departure  from 
classical  usage  is  most  striking  in  matters  of  syntax,  while  there  is 
comparatively  little  change  in  the  inflexions.  Gregory  of  Tours 
is  primarily  an  authority  for  the  histor)'  of  the  Franks  during  the 
century  preceding  his  own  death  ;  but  he  also  supplies  important 
evidence  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  days 
of  its  decline'.  The  decay  of  letters  is  lamented  in  the  next 
century  by  Fredegarius  Scholasticus  {ft.  658),  who, 
in  the  preface  to  a  Chronicle  written  in  a  Burgun- 
dian  monaster)',  complains  that  the  world  is  on  the  wane, 
intellectual  activity  is  dead,  and  the  ancient  writers  have  no 
successors^. 

Among  the  older  contemporaries  of  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours, 
was    Martin,    archbishop    of    B  racara,   whom    he 
describes  in  general  as  second  to  none  of  his  own     sracara.  d.^sUo 
age  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  in  particular  as  the 

cnidivit.  Liher  in  ghria  ionftsionwu  prae/.^  timeo.  ne,  cum  scribcrc  coepero, 
quia  sum  sine  litteris  rethoricis  el  urte  granimattca,  dicatur  mihi  a  litlerstts: 
*0  rustice  et  idiota...r)tn  nomina  dUccmere  nescis;  saepius  pro  masculinis 
feminea...commutaK;  qui  ip&os  quoque  prnepositiones...Ioco  debito  plcrumque 
non  Iocas*...$e(l  tamcn  rcspoiidcbo  illis  ci  dicnm.  quia:  'opus  vestrum  facio  cl 
pet  meam  rasticitalcni  vestram  prudentiam  excrccl>o'. 

*  Max  Bonnet.  ly  Latin  df  Gr^^oirc  dt  TiHtrs  (1S90).  Opfra^  ed.  Amdt 
and  Knisch,  in  Ahn.  Grrm.  Hitt.\  also  in  Mignc,  vol.  Ixxxi.  Cp.  Ebcrt. 
i'  5*56-79;  Tcuflel,  §  486,  3 — 9;  Kurth.  CrJgoire  de  Tottrs  it  Its  Mudts 
dassiqua  ati  vi*  j,,  in  I^a:  dfs  Qnest.  hi\i.  ii  (1878)  588;  Manitius  in  Xeues 
Arehitu  xxi  553;  }^tx\  Dark  AgtJ^  I3<; — 130;  and  Ro^er,  103-9. 

"^  Script,  rrr.  Jlfifrcn'.  ii  557,  nee  qiiisquam  potest  huius  icraporis  nee 
prcsumit  oraloribus  precedentibus  esse  consimilis ;  cp.  I  Lioac.  /k  ,\ffdii  An'i 
Stmi.  PhihL  aS ;  W.iticnbach,  GQ,  v  M4-8 ;  Grobcr,  Uruttdriss,  11  i  loa. 
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author  of  the  Latin  verses  over  the  south  door  of  the  church  of 
St  Martin  at  Tours.  In  his  ethical  works,  and  especially  in  hi 
treatise  dc  ira  and  the  formula  homstae  vitae  (on  the 
cardinal  virtues)',  he  makes  much  use  of  Seneca,  and  these  wi 
were  long  ascribed  to  Seneca  himself.  A  French  translation  of 
the  second  was  dedicated  to  Philip  11^  ^| 

The  decline  in  Scholarship  which   has  been  traced    in   tl^; 
Poet*:  historians  is  also  to  be  noticed  in  ihe  poets  of  this 

Arati^'"""''      *K«-     '^^'^  P^^^s  '^*"  ^h^  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
CorippuB  include  the  Tuscan    Maximianus,  who   spent   his 

youth  in  Rome,  and  wrote  in  his  later  years  the  six  elegies  which 
had  a  singular  fascination  for  students  in  the  Middle  Ages*.     He 
is   a   Christian  who   ])oses   as   a   pagan.      Familiar  witli    Vii 
Catullus,  and  the  elegiac  and  lyric  poels  of  the  Augustan  age, 
is  not  always  correct  in  points  of  prosody,  his  metrical  misj 
including  mrecundia  and  p^dagogus^.     Irregularities  of  prosody 
also  frequent  in  the  metrical  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  AposiUs 


rte 

\  1  iB 


produced  by  Arator,  who  studied  at  Milan  and  Ravennx  \^^ 
the  same  age  the  African  Corippus  (550)  writes  epic  poems  of^ 
historical  subjects  in  a  fluent  style  inspired  by  Virgil  and  Claudian, 
■while  he  also  imitates  Ovid,  Lucan  and  Statius,  being,  in  point 
of  prosody,  the  most  correct  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time.  His 
contemporary,  Venantius  Fortunaius(f.  535 — £,  600), 
was  educated  at  Ravenna,  left  Italy  for  Gaul, 
■where  he  found  a  friend  in  (iregory  of  Tours,  and,  towards  the 
end  of  bis  life,  became  bishop  of  Poitiers.  He  is  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Radegunde  (the  widow  of  king  Clothar  I)  and  her 
foster-daughter.  He  tells  us  that  Radegunde  was  a  profound 
student  of  St  Gregory,  St  Basil  and  St  Athanasius,  and  that 
-Gertrude,  abbess  of  Nivelle,  had  sent  messengers  to  Rome  and 
to  Ireland  for  the  purchase  of  books*.     He  also  mentions  the 

'  Included  in  Supplement  to  Haosc's  cd.  of  Seneca. 
=*  Truffel»  §494.  • ;  Schanr,  §  4;o.    On  his  Latinity.cji.  Haag,  A'pman 
Fonchung<n  x  (1888)  835  f ;  and  index  10  Kmsch,  Saipe.  rw.  Aferav. 

*  Gaston  Paris,  Saint  Aitxis,  213;  A'omama,  viii  476. 

*  Rcichling  in  Men.  Oerm.  Paid,  xii  pp.  xx,  xxxvii  f. 
'  Manitius  in  Rhtttu  Mus.  xliv  540;    R.  Ellis  in  A.  f,   P.  v  1 — 15 

XL  Rfi\  XV  368:  ed.  Petschenig  (1890)1  Webster  (1900). 

*  viii  I ;  cp.  Koger,  X36  note. 
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custom  of  giving  recitations  from  Virgil  and  other  poets  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan'.  His  elegiacs  and  hexameters  include  many 
reminiscences  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  Claudian  and  Sedulius,  Prosper 
and  Arator,  while  he  is  himself  imitated  by  later  versifiers  such  as 
Alcuin  and  Theodulfus,  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Walafrid  Strabo". 
He  describes  a  castle  on  the  Mosel,  and  a  voyage  from  Metz  to 
Andemach*,  without  attaining  the  charm  of  the  Mosella  of 
Ausonius.  He  addresses  the  bishop  of  Tours  in  a  generally 
correct  set  of  Sapphics  after  the  Horatian  model,  unhappily 
ending  with  care  Gregori.  In  the  same  poem  he  mentions 
Pindar  {Pindams  Graius\  and,  in  the  prose  preface  to  his  Li/e 
of  Si  Aiartin,  he  even  quotes  four  rhetorical  terms  in  the  original 
Greek*.  He  flatters  the  poets  and  orators  of  his  day  with  the 
assurance  that  they  found  their  inspiration  in  Homer  and 
Demosthenes*;  but  his  own  study  of  his  classical  predecessors 
does  not  prevent  his  perpetrating  such  mistakes  as  adhuc^  initium, 
idoium,  tcdaiix  and  trinitas  ;  and  he  succeeds  in  making  four 
false  quantities  in  the  six  Greek  names  included  in  the  single 
line,  Archyta^  Pythagoras^  Ardfus,  CafOy  Pldto^  Chrj'sippus*^. 
Three,  however,  of  his  sacred  poems  are  widely  known.  Ambrose 
is  his  model  in  VexiUa  regis  prodeunt^  while  the  triumphant 
trochaic  tetrameter  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  of  Prudentius,  is 
the  type  followed  in  Pange  /ingua  gioriosi  proeiium  ceriaminis. 
The  ordinary  elegiac  couplet  is  used  in  the  description  of  Spring 
(Salve  fesia  dies)  written  for  Felix,  bishop  of  Nantes,  whom  he 
belauds  as  a  perfect  Greek  scholar  and  as  *the  light  of  Armorica'. 
It  is  only  in  these  three  poems,  and  in  the  modem  hymns 
translated  from  them^,  that  Fortunatus  may  be  said  to  have 
survived  to  the  present  day^     St  Jerome*  describes  a  certain 

•  iii  lo ;  vi  8. 

^  Maniiiuii,  Index  iii  and  iv  to  ed.  by  Leo  and  Knisch  in  Man.  Mist.  Germ. 
(i88i-5). 

■  iii  12  J  X  9.  *  iirtx(ipii(i.a.rti,  ^XAci^fti,  Atai^iretf,  vapeifOiffta. 

•  viii  I.  ■  vii  la,  15  ;  cp.  indtx  rei  metricat  in  Leo's  ed. 
'  Moorsom's  Companion  to  Hymns  A.  and  J/.,  pp.  j8 — 66*. 

•  Cp.  Ampere,  Nist.  Liit,  \\  31?  f;  Ozanam,  La  Civiiisation  Chrititfine 
ekex  la  Frams^  pp.  411-9  (ed.  i8<i5) ;  Ebcrt,  i*  533  :  Teuflfel,  §  491  f ;  Leo  in 
DnUsfhe Rundsfhaut  1882,  4i4f ;  W.  Meyer.  Der  Gthgcnheiisdiihter  Venantiui 
Fortunatus  (1901);   SainUbury,  i  396-9;   Ker's  Dark  Ag)!Sj   119 — 114;  and 


Roger, 


Ep,  135. 
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richness  and  splendour  as  characteristic  of  the  Latin  style  of 
Gaul,  and  such  a  style  is  said  to  have  been  attained  by  St  UesideriuSt 
bishop  of  Cahors,  who  died  in  665 '. 

The  decadence  of  Latin  in  the  seventh  century  (one  of  the 

darkest  ages  in  Latin  literature)  is  exemplified  ioj 
Erammlriiin**'*      ^^^  person  of  the  grammarian  Vlrgilius  Marc,  wh< 

may  be  placed  early  in  that  century,  or  late  in  the 
bixth'.  He  assures  us  that  his  master  Aeneas  gave  hira  the  name 
of  Maro,  'quia  in  eo  antiqui  Maronis  spiritus  re<iivivii\  He 
describes  certain  grammarians  as  wrangling  for  a  fortnight  over 
the  vocative  of  ego\  and  as  drawing  their  swords  after  an  equally 
long  discussion  on  inchoative  verbs*.  His  only  value  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  he  illustrates  the  transition  from  Latin  to  iti^H 
Proven^il  descendant,  and  from  quantitative  to  rhythmical  form^H 
of  verse.  He  is  once  described  as  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Toulouse*.  He  records  the  custom  of  having  two  separat< 
Libraries  (i)  of  Christian,  (2)  of  pagan  literature*.  He  also  tel 
us  that  his  preceptor  *Virgilius  Assianus'  wrote  a  work  on  th< 
twelve  kinds  of  Latin^  With  the  help  of  Greek,  he  coins  new 
words :  scribtre  becomes  charaxare^  rex  appears  as  thors  (from 
dpdi'ofi),  and  a  cryptic  form  of  Latin  comes  into  use,  which  has 
points  of  similarity  with  the  Irish  monk's  Hispertca  famina 
(cent,  vii),  where,  amid  much  that  is  singularly  obscure,  it  is 
a  relief  to  find  so  clear  a  phrase  as : — ^pontes  solitum  elaborant 


itCjH 
•11^ 


agrestres  orgium^^.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  Irish  origin  of  this 

*  Migne,  Ixxxvii  130  (Nordcn,  6.^5). 

*  Ozaiuin,  438  f.  ami  authorities  quoted  by  Roger,  iii  n.  7.  His  on!y 
rxtant  works  arc  his  hftwn  EpUomae  ad  Fabianum  pufrnm^  and  his  ctghc 
Kpiitolat  ati  JuHuw  ^trmanum  diatonum  (Mai,  CL  Atat.  v  i);  cp.  Htimcr 
(Wien,  1881),  and  cd.  Hilracr.  1886;  also  Denk,  GaUo-Frankisek.  Unferricke, 
201-5;  and  Roger,  110— ij6. 

*  Epist,  ii  p.  113. 

*  Epist,  iii  p.  138. 

*  Abbo  of  Fleury  (d.  1004),  Qmatst.  Gr.  ed.  Mai,  CA  Atut.  v  349^] 
Virgilius  Tolosanus. 

*  Epixt.  iii  p.  135.     Cp.  Koger,  124  n.  4. 
^  Ep*  f  «,  pp.  1 14-^. 

*  Mai,  A  r.,  v  479  f :  Ozaruun.  La  CivilisatioH  Ckr^tenm  ch€%  Its  EroMtt 
(fSfs),  423-51.  483  f-  and  Etudes  Gtrm.  ii  479  f;  Ernault  (Pari*.  i8M)t^ 
Tcuffel.  §497*   7;    Hiiptriia  Famtna,  cd.  Stowasscr  (1H87),  and  Stowasseri 
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strange  composition  that  we  here  find  two  words  borrowed  from 
Greek. 

While  the  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  was  declining  in  Gaul, 
even  Greek  was  not  unknown  in  Ireland'.  That 
island  bad  reaped  the  benefit  of  its  remoteness  f/cul^d" 
from  those  incursions,  which^  in  the  fifth  century, 
had  wrought  havoc  on  the  civilisation  of  almost  all  the  lands  of 
the  West,  It  was  during  the  same  century  that  St  Patrick 
(c.  3S9 — 461),  who  was  born  at  'Bannaventa'  in  S.W.  Britain,  and 
spent  six  years  of  captivity  in  Ireland  {^.  405 — 411 ),  lived  a  life  of 
contemplation  for  some  three  years  at  L^rins,  studied  at  Auxerre, 
and  in  432  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Irish  Church  by 
Germanus*.  In  444  he  established  an  archiepiscopal  see  at 
Armagh  ;  and,  five  years  later,  the  first  invasion  of  Britain  by  the 
English  drove  Christianity  into  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the 
borders  of  Scotland,  and  across  the  seas\  The  knowledge  of 
Greek,  which  had  almost  vanished  in  the  West,  was  so  widely 
diffused  in  the  schools  of  Ireland,  that,  if  anyone  knew  Greek,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  must  have  come  from  that  country.  The 
Irish  passion  for  travel^  led  to  the  light  of  learning  which  had 
lingered  in  the  remotest  island  of  the  West  being  transmitted  anew 
to  the  lands  of  the  South*. 


and  Thurncysen  in  Archiv  Lat,  Ux,  18H6,  168,  536  ;  ed.  Jenkinsuu  (an- 
nounced);  R.  EUis  in /attrn.  Philol.  xxviii  (1903)  709  f.  Zinimcr,  Nmnius 
vindicatm  (1B93),  391  f,  a^igiu  it  (o  S.W.  Britain  (first  half  uf  cent,  vi) ; 
cp.  Roger,  338—256. 

*  Cp.  Cramtr,  De  GrtuHs  Met/it  Ann  Studiis  (1849),  1  43  ;  Ozanam,  /.  f . 
473-83;  Haur^au.  Singularites  Historiquti  tt  Littiraires  (1861),  pp.  i — 36; 
G.  T.  Stokes,  Miami  and  the  Celtic  Church  (1886),  Lect.  xi,  and  in  Pro- 
cttdings  of  Royal  Irish  Acad.  3rd  Series,  ii  179 — 3oa,  esp.  193;  D.  Hyde, 
Literary  History  of  Ireland  ( i S99),  i\~  \  and  H.  Zinimer,  Ktltisthe  Kirche  in 
BritannieH  u.  /rland,  in  NeaUtuyclopadie  f  firot.  Theol.  [1901),  abstract  to 
Enf^.  Hiit-  Hev.  1901,  p.  757  f-  Jubainville  believed  that  Greek  was  intro- 
duccd  into  Ireland  from  Gaul  in  century  v  (Koger,  303,  n.  a). 

*  Bury's  Life  of  St  Patricks  T905.  Zimmer  pbce»  the  death  of  St  Patrick 
in  459  ;  Slokes  in  463;  Bury  in  461. 

*  Cp.  GUdas,  c.  25. 

*  Vita  S.  Gain,  ii  47  (I'eriz,  .\fau.  W  30),  Scolorum,  qoibus  consuctudo 
peregrinandi  iara  paene  in  naiuram  convert  est. 

"  On  'Scots  on  the  Continent*,  see  A.   W.   Haddan's  KeftuiiNJ  (iS;6), 
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St  Patrick's  *nephew ',  Sechnall,  or  Secundinus,  is  said  to  have 
produced  at  Dumshaughlin,  S.  of  Tara,  the  first  Latin  hymn  tl 
was   composed   in    Ireland.      Its    33    stanzas   are    written    in 
trochaic  rhythm,  with  an  almost  complete  disregard  of  metric 
quantity,  €.g. 

'Dominns  ilium  el^t  «t  docwet  barbams 
Natioiies,  ut  ptscaret  per  doctrinae  retio, 
Ut  de  scculo  crcdent»  traherel  ad  gratlani 
Duminamque  Mquerentur  sedem  ad  elhcriam'^ 

The  Irish  monk,  Columban^  bom  in  Leinster  about  543,  had' 
received  an  excellent  education  on  one  of  the  mani 
islands  of  Lough  Erne  before  he  entered  the  mona; 
tery  of  Bangor  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  Ulster.  The  monastery 
was  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame,  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to 
the  classical  training  he  had  there  received,  that' he  was  able  at 
the  age  of  68  to  address  a  friend  in  a  lengthy  poem  of  Adonic 
verse,  from  which  the  few  following  lines  are  taken : — 

'  Inclyta  vates,  Doctiloquoram 

Nomine  Sappho,  Cariuina  Unquens* 

Vcrsibus  istis  Frivola  nostra 

DtUcc  solebat  Suscipe  iaetu^'. 
Edere  carmen.  Migne.  Ixxx  391. 

Elsewhere  he  quotes  Juvenal,  and  recommends  the  reading  of 
ancient  poets  as  well  as  the  ancient  fathers".  About  585,  he  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  longing  for  foreign  travel.  Attended  by 
twelve  companions,  he  left  for  Gaul ;  and,  having  been  invited  to 
settle  in  Burgundy,  he  founded  in  the  woodland  solitudes  of  the 
Vosges  the  three  monasteries  of  Anegray,  Luxeuil  {c.  590)  and 
Fontaines*.     It  was  about  this  time  tliat  he  composed  his  RuU 


358 — 294 ;  cp.  H.  Ziminer's  /risk  EUmtnt  in  MeJiarval  Cullurt  (E.  T.,  189O : 
Grcith,  GachichU  d.  altirischtn  Kiirkf  in  ikrtr  Vt^-hindung  mit  Rom^ 
Ca/tism  m.  Aiemannien  (Freiburg  in  B.,  1867);  W.  Schaltxe,  in  Centratldaft 
f.  BibiiiUkiksw^stn^  1884,  185,  335,  j8i. 

»  Bury,  117,  347- 

»  Usshcr,  J5>.  Hib,  Syll.  p.  11  f.  His  letters  (ed.  Gundiach)  include' 
remioibcences  ofSallust.  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Pcnius. 

*  IJ/e  by  Jonas,  cc.  9.  10.  Cp.  Margaret  Stokes,  Tkne  Momtks  in  Ikt 
Ffffxifs  ef  Franct  (1895),  and  Roger,  406— 415. 
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which  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  Benedict,  and  prescribes 
the  copying  of  mss,  besides  teaching  in  schools  and  constant  toil 
in  field  and  forest'.  He  was  banished  from  Burgundy  about  6io, 
and,  after  withdrawing  to  Nantes,  returned  towards  the  Rhine, 
passing  from  Zurich  to  Zug  and  ultimately  to  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  where  he  spent  two  or  three  years  in  preaching  to 
the  heathen.  When  he  left  for  Italy  {c,  612),  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  king  of  the  Lombards  and  his  queen  Theodolinda  ;  and, 
S.E.  of  the  Lombard  capital  of  Pavia,  he  founded  on  the  stream 
of  the  Trebbia  the  monaster)'  of  Bobbio^  (c.  613).  In  a  cavern, 
high  above  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  he  died  in  615*. 
His  life  was  written  in  the  same  century  by  Jonas,  a  monk  of 
Bobbio,  who  quotes  Virgil  and  Livy,  and  has  evidently  formed 
his  style  on  the  study  of  the  Classics.  Columban's  '  belt,  chalice 
and  knife*  are  still  shown  in  the  sacrarium*. 

The  monastery  founded  by  the  Irish  monk  became  a  home  of 
learning  in  northern  Italy.  In  course  of  time  its  library  received 
gifts  of  Mss  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  originally  transcribed 
for  men  of  letters  in  Rome,  and  others  of  later  date,  presented  by 
wandering  countrymen  of  the  founder,  such  as  Dungal*,  the  Irish 
monk  who  presided  over  the  school  at  Pavia  in  823.  The  first 
catalogue,  which  contained  666  mss,  including  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Persius,  Martial,  Juvenal  and  Claudian,  with 
Cicero,  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  was  drawn  up  in  the  tenth 


*  Mignc.  Ixxx  J09.  Margaret  Stokes,  *yijr  M<mths  in  the  Apmnims^  a 
Pilgrimage  in  search  ofvesfiges  0/ the  Irish  Sainti  in  Italy  (1K9?). 

'  On  the  spot  it  is  pronounced  Bobio.,  according  to  the  old  spelling  of  the 
name.  The  epitaph  on  Bp  Cummian  {d.  730)  has  Ebovio  (Margaret  Stokes, 
Six  Months  in  the  Apennines,  p.  152). 

'  In  the  same  year  died  Ailcran,  an  IrUh  monk  who  boriows  from  Origcn, 
Philo  and  Joscphus  the  best  part  of  a  brief  explanation  of  certain  BibUcal 
names  (Mignc,  Uxx  3^7-34). 

*  M.  Stokes,  pp.  14,  178  f.  On  Columban,  cp.  Ozanam,  Cit>.  Chrit.  c.  iv; 
Ebcrt,  i*  61;  f ;  Milman,  ii  384 — 395  ;  Dr  Moran,  An  Irish  Atiisionary  and 
his  Work  (1869) :  G.  T.  Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church,  Led.  vii ;  and 
M.  Stokes.  /.  c;  also  Roger,  130-1,  169  n.  5,  433  n.  1. 

*  Watlenbach,  Sehri/twesen  int  AfA,  p.  489.  Gottlieb,  however,  maintains 
that  the  work  of  the  elder  Dungal  againht  Claudius  of  Turin  was  given  by  a 
later  Dungal  in  ceni.  xii  (Traube,  Aihandl.  bnyr,  Akad,  1893,  33S-7)* 
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century,  and   has   been   printed   by  Muratori'.     It   is   arrange^H 
according   to   the  authors   and   the   donors   of    the   hss.     The^^ 
second,    *  restored'   in    146 1    and   including    280   volumes,    was 
discovered  and  published  in  1824  by  Peyron'.     The  librarj'  wa^H 
explored  by  Giorgio  Merula  (1493)",  Tommaso  Inghirami  (1496),^^ 
and  Aulo  Giano  Parrasio  (1499)*.   Many  valuable  Mss  were  removed       , 
by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  some  of  them  being  placed  in  the  Ambrosian^f 
Librar)',  which  he  was  founding  at  Milan  (1606),  while  others  wene^^ 
sent  to  the  Vatican  at  the  instance  of  Paul  V  (j6i8).     In  1685 
the  monaster)'  was  visited  by  the  learned  Kenedictine,  Mabillon*. 
During  the    iSth  century  a  number  of  the  remaining  volumes^^ 
were  transported  to  Turin".     The  greater   part   have  thus  been'^f 
dispersed  through  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milan  and  Turin,  while      ' 
some   have   found    their   way    to   Naples   and   Vienna".       It    is^J 
practically  certain   that   the   Ambrosian   palimpsest  of   Plautus*^^ 
and  those  of  several  of  Cicero's  Speeches  (cent,  iv)  and  of  the 
Letters  of  Fronto,  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  early  ia^_ 


*  jln/.  //a/,  iii  809—880,  esp.  p.  8i8;  cp.  G.  liccker's  Catah^i  Sii>iitUhe- 
carum  Anttqui  (1B85),  p.  64  ;  and  Leon  Matlrc's  Ecotes^  p.  297. 

*  Fragmenia  Orat.  Cic.  p.  iii  f. 

■  O.  von  Gebhardi,  in  CentralbU  f.  BibL  v  (r888)  343  f;  »nd  Sabt>admi 
ScoperU  (1905),  156  f. 

*  Sabbadini,  •SVtf/^riV',  159. 
'  lUr  itaticum,  1 1 5.    lie  describes  it  as  *  ibe  Bobian  (called  by  the  undents 

the  iE'fioj^iVin)  monajitery'. 

*  Of  the  70  MSB  from  Bobbio,  11  were  destroyed  in  the  5re  of  96  Jan.  1904* 
including  the  palimpsest  frapnents  of  Cicero's  Speeches  (cent,  ii — iii)  and  of 
the   Theodosiftn   Code   (vi).   and    the  fragments  of  CassiodoniK   (vi).      Cp 
Gorrini,  L In<endw  dtUa  Biblioteca  Nazionaie  (Torino,  1905).  p.  4I  n.     Cala 
logue  of  the  surviving  Mss  in  Hiv.  dijihi.  cl.  xxxii  436  f. 

'  M.  Stokes,  38t-3.  On  the  Mss  in  Turin,  cp.  Ottino  (1890),  and 
catalogue  quoted  in  note  6 :  on  those  in  Rome  and  Milan,  Seehoss  in 
CtntraU4.  f.   Bib/,   xiii;    on  others,  Gottlieb,  ib.   iv  441  f,  and  Gebhardt, 

«*•  V  343-^^.  3«3— 43ir  538. 

■  Studeinund,  Apegraphum^  p.  v  f,  Ncquc  undc  neque  quo  tempore  codcK 
in  bibliothecam  Arobrosianam  perveneril,  certo  constat. ..Ubi  sacer  codex 
conscriptus  sit  ne^lmu^.     Dobbii  euin  conscriptum  es&e  et  vulgo  credant  et 

indc    proliabile    fit.    quod     rude    ac    parum    elegans    scripturae    genus 

amanuensem  non  Italum  fui&]>e  pcrsuadcl ;   itcmquc  genus  scripturae  Ai^lo* 
saxonicum  quo  supplementa  ilia  insignia  tiunt,  vix  amanuensi  ex  Italia  ohund 
Uibuerint. 
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the  i9lh  century,  all  came  from  the  monastery  founded  by  the 
Irish  monk  at  Bobhio ;  but  the  monks  of  that  monastery,  while 
they  deserve  our  gratitude  for  preserving  these  Mss  at  all,  have 
made  the  task  of  deciphering  them  needlessly  difficult  by  inscribing 
on  these  ancient  scrolls  later  copies  of  works  so  easily  accessible 
as  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  and  the  works  of 
St  Augustine.  Among  other  mss,  which  once  belonged  to  Bobbio, 
may  be  mentioned  fragments  of  Symmachus  (in  Milan)  and  the 
Theodosian  Code  (formerly  in  Turin);  scholia  on  Cicero'  (cent,  v), 
MSS  of  St  Luke  (v-vi),  St  Severinus  (vi),  Joscphus  (vi-vii), 
St  Ambrose,  St  Augustine  and  St  Maximus  (vii),  Gregory's 
Dia/o^ies  (c.  750),  and  St  Isidore  (before  840)'.  Lastly  we  cannot 
forget  the  *Muratonan  fragment'  (cent,  viii  or  earlier),  the  earliest 
extant  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

When  the  founder  of  Bobbio  left  for  Italy,  one  at  least  of  his 
companions,  Gallus  by  name,  remained  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Accompanied  by  several 
of  the  other  Irish  monks,  he  founded  on  a  lofty  site 
in  the  neighbourhood  (614)  the  monastery  which  has  given  the 
name  of  St  Gallen  to  the  town  which  surrounds  it.  The  founder 
died  in  extreme  old  age  about  645.  The  monastery  of  St  Gallen 
has  proved  no  less  important  than  that  of  Bobbio  as  a  treasure- 
house  of  Ijitin  as  well  as  Irish  literature".  As  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  at  least  three  important  mss  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  Asconius, 
and  an  anonymous  commentator  on  the  Verrine  Orations  were 
there  discovered  in  1416  by  Poggio,  together  with  a  complete  copy 
of  Quintilian*.  The  Librar)'  still  possesses  a  few  leaves  of  a  ms 
of  Virgil  belonging  to  the  fourth    or   fifth   century*.     Another 


Oallut  Knd 
St  Oallen 


'  First  published  by  Mai  {Milan,  1815,  and  Rome,  1838]  from  palimpj^st 
parity  in  Vatican  ami  purlly  in  Ambrosian  Library ;  ed.  Orelli,  V  11  214 — 369 ; 
recent  literature  in  Bur!sian'-*i_/(jAr«i*.  cxiii  (1902)  191  f. 

^  FacsimiUs  from  aH  the  nine  MSS  here  dated  are  published  by  the  Palaeo- 
graphical  Society.  The  Metbcean  Virgil  (v)  and  the  sole  MS  of  Charisius 
(vii — viii),  now  at  Xaplc^,  also  came  from  Bobblg. 

*  Cp.  F.  Weidmann,  Gisch.  d.  Biblioikek  von  St  GaHen  {184a) ;  Catalogue* 
of  the  MSS  in  G.  Becker's  Catahgi  {\%%})  ;  cp.  Leon  MaJtre's  /■<-«/«,  p.  178  f; 
and  Oianam's  Civ.  Chret.  \>.  487  f. 

*  Snbbadini.  5«/^r/^.  77 — 79. 

*  Facsimile  on  p.  197. 
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pupil  of  Columban,  Agtlius  (St  Aile),  was  the  first  abbot  of 
monastery  foundt^  at  Resbacus  (Rcbais,  E.  of  Paris)  in  634',  ai 
the  Mss  there  copied  included  Terence,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Hora( 
Donatus,  Priscian  and  Boethius'. 

Within  less  than  35  years  after  the  Irish  monks  had  founded, 
Bobbie   and   St   Gallen^   and   thus    unconsciousl]r] 
promoted  the  preservation  of  some   of  the    most] 
important  remains  of  Latin  literature,  Isidore,  bishop 
of  Seville  {c  570 — 636),  produced  an  encyclopaedic  work  which 
gathered  up  for  the  Middle  Ages  much  of  the  learning  of  the 
ancient  world.     The   work    is    known   as   the    On'gines^  and   is 
remarkable   for   the  great   variety   of    its   contents  and   for   it8^| 
numerous   citations   from   earlier  authorities.      The    friend,    for^^ 
whom  it  was  composed,  divided  it  into  20  Books,  describing  the 
whole  as  a  vast  volume  of  *  etymologies '  including  everything  that 
ought  to  be  known.     Books  1 — 111  are  on  the  liberal  arts,  grammar 
(including  metre)  filling  a  whole  Book  ;  iv,  on  medicine  and  on 
libraries;   v,  on  law  and  chronology;   vi,  on  the  books   of  the 
Bible;  vii,  on  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  hierarchy;  viii,  on 
the  Church  and  on  sects  (no  less  than  68  in  number) ;  ix,  on 


4 


language,  on  peoples,  and  on  odioial  titles;  x,  on  etymology  ;^fl 
XI,  on  man  ;  xri,  on  beasts  and  birds  ;  xni,  the  world  and  its  ^^ 
parts;  xiv,  physical  geography;  xv,  political  geography,  public 
buildings,  land-surveying  and  road-making ;  xvi,  stones  and 
metals;  xvii,  agriculture  and  horticulture;  xvin,  the  vocabulary 
of  war,  litigation  and  public  games;  xix^  ships  and  houses,  dress 
and  personal  adornment  ;  and  xx,  meats  and  drinks,  tools  and 
furniture.  The  work  is  mainly  founded  on  earlier  compilations. 
Book  II  being  chiefly  taken  from  the  Greek  texts  translated  by 
Boethius ;  the  first  pan  of  iv  from  Caelius  Aurelianus ;  xi  from 
Lactantius;   and    xii — xiv,    xv   etc.,   from    Pliny   and   Solinus;^ 


'  Jonast  P'tia  S,  Coiumhanit  36. 

'  Greilh,  AUirinkt  Kir<hey  p.  191  (Denk,  Gaiio-FrankistA.  Umtrricht^ 
tf,j  f).  Pcrrcnn  Stottorum  <Pcronnc,  near  Corbie)  was  founded  by  Irish 
monks  r.  6;o ;  it&  abbot,  Cellanus  (d.  706I,  wa>  an  admirer  of  Aldhelm  ;  and 
the  three  monnsteries  r>n  the  Somnie,  Corbie.  Peronne  and  St  Kiquier,  served 

links  between  the  in«iilar  and  the  continental  literature  (Traube,  in  5.  Bcr* 
Munich  Acad.  Dec.  1900.  Perrona  Sccitorum^  p.  493). 
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while  its  plan,  as  a  whole,  and  many  of  its  details,  appear  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  lost  Praia  of  Suetonius'.  The  author 
also  makes  use  of  Lucretius,  Sallust,  and  an  epitome  of  Vitnivius, 
with  Jerome,  Augustine,  Orosius  and  others'.  The  work  was  so 
highly  esteemed  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  classical  learning  that,  to 
a  large  extent,  it  unfortunately  superseded  the  study  of  the  classical 
authors  themselves^  Among  its  compiler's  other  writings  is  a* 
Chronicle  founded  on  Sextus  JuHus  Africanus  and  on  Jerome's 
rendering  of  Eusebius  (ending  with  615),  a  History  of  the  Goths, 
a  continuation  of  Gennadius  Dc  Virn  JHustribuSy  and  a  treatise 
De  Natura  Rerttm^  widely  known  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  gain 
a  vivid  impression  of  his  own  surroundings  from  the  verses  written 
by  himself  for  the  14  presses  {armaria)^  which  composed  his 
library  and  were  adorned  with  the  portraits  of  22  authors. 
Theology  is  represented  by  Origen,  Hilary.  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom  and  Cyprian  ;  poetry  by  Prudentius,  Avitus, 
Juvencus  and  SedulJus  ;  ecclesiastical  history  by  Eusebius  and 
Orosius  ;  law  by  Theodosius,  Paulus  and  Gaius ;  medicine  by 
Cosmas,  Damian,  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  and,  besides  these  20, 
we  have  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidore's  elder  brother,  Leander, 
Each  of  these  is  commemorated  in  elegiac  verse,  beginning  with 
three  couplets  on  the  library  in  generalj  implying  that  it  contained 
secular  as  well  as  sacred  literature : — 

*6unt  hie  plura  sacra,  sunt  hie  mundalia  plura: 
ex  his  si  quft  placeni  carmina,  lolle,  lege. 
prata  (vides)  plena  spinii^,  et  copia  florum  j 
si  non  vis  spinas  suintrc,  sumc  rosas...' 

The  series  ends  with  some  lines  addressed  *  To  an  Intruder',  the 
last  couplet  of  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

*  non  patilur  quenquam  coram  s*  scnha  loquentem; 
nun  est  hie  quod  agas,  garrule,  jwrge  foras'^ 

Though  Isidore  was  himself  familiar  with  many  portions  of  pagan 
literature,  the  only  authors  which  he  permitted  his  monks  to  read 


*  Nettleship,  i  330  f;  Schanz,  §53+. 

*  Dreriscl,  De  h'tdori  Origimtm  Fo$ttibus^  Turin  (1874). 

*  Cp.  Nnrden,  KHUstpmsa^  398. 

*  Migne,  Ixxxiii  1 107  ;  cp.  J.  W.  CUrk*»  Care  of  Books,  p.  46. 
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were  the  Grammarians.  He  held  it  safer  for  them  to  remain  in 
humble  ignorance  than  to  be  elated  with  the  pride  of  knowledge, 
or  led  into  error  by  reading  dangerous  works'.  In  support  of 
this  narrow  view,  he  even  appeals  to  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Psalm  Ixxi,  where,  by  combining  the  end  of  verse  15  (as  translated 
from  an  inferior  variant  in  the  Lxx)  with  the  beginning  of  the 
following  verse,  he  obtains  the  singular  text  : — guia  tton  co^u>v^^ 
litteraiuram* ,  iniroibo  in  potentias  Domini^.  Had  he  referred  to-^^ 
Cassiodorus,  he  might  there  have  found  a  better  motto  in  the 
prayer: — pracsta^  Domitie^  U^eniibus profectum^, 

Isidore  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  'learned  in  Greek] 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew'".    He  distinguished  beiweenl 
spahi*   '"  '*^'*^  varieties  of  (ireek,  i.e.  the  four  dialects  and  the 

tcfHiT;,  and  eulogised  it  as  excelling  all  languages  in 
euphony".     But  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was  very  slight. 
Acquaintance  with  Greek  is  attested  in  Spain  at  a  still  earher  datej 
in   the   person  of   the   *  world-renowned   Spaniard '  who   took 
prominent   part   in    the   Council  of  Nicaea,   Hosius,   bishop 
Cordova  (d.  357),  who  is  said  to  have  brought  a  Greek  teacher 
back  with  him  from  the  East  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  Plato. 
John,  the  Gothic  bishop  of  Gerona  (590),  had  in  his  youth  spent 
seven  years  in  Constantinople  with  a  view  to  perfecting  himself  in 
Greek  and  I-atin" ;  and,  about  the  time  of  Isidore's  death,  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  shown  by  Julian,  bishop  of  Toledo  (d.  690), 
who  gives  Greek  titles  to  two  of  his  works\  and  touches  twice  on 
the  beauty  of  the  style  of  Demosthenes* ;  while,  in  657,  another 
bishop  of  that  see,  Eugenius  HI,  declares  that  it  would  need  the 

*  ib.  877.  Isidori  Kegula,  c.  8,  gentiUum  libros  vcl  haerelicorum  volumina, 
monachus  Icgcre  caveat ;  melius  est  enim  corum  pcrniciosa  dogmata  ignorare 
quam  per  inexpertentiam  in  aliquem  laqueum  erruris  incurrer«.  Cp.  StmUmi<^ 
pp.  685-7. 

*■'  '^po,^.^JJ,Ttitx%  V.  /.  for  wpo^ytuxTtLtit. 
^  Sentcntiarum  Liber,  iii  13, 

*  InsL  i  33.  On  Isidore  in  general,  cp.  Ebert,  i'  588 — 601  ;  Teuffcl, 
S496;  Carobcr,  ir  i  no;  Kcx's  Dark  Agts,  138;  Roger,  195-101  ;  Saintsbury, 
i40of. 

*  Migne,  Ixxxi  53  u,  86  b.  •  £/.  ix  i,  4. 

*  Isidore,  De  f'iris  ///.,  c.  44. 

^  Tpoyvu)ffTiiiu¥  and  drruri^i^wr ;  Migne.  xcvi  453.  495. 
"  ib.  72;. 
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powers  of  a  Socrates  or  a  Plato,  a  Cicero  or  a  Varro,  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Gregory  the  Great'. 

In  the  South  of  (laul,  Cireek  was  to  a  large  extent  the  language 
of  commerce ;  and,  even  in  the  Roman  town  of 
Aries,  Greek  was  commonly  spoken  by  the  Jews 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  centur)''.  In  the  North,  in  659, 
we  find  St  Ouen,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  urging  the  superiority  of 
sacred  over  secular  writings  by  asking  what  was  the  worth  of  philoso- 
phers such  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  or  the 
'sad  strains  of  those  wicked  poets'.  Homer,  Virgil  and  Menander, 
or  the  histories  of  Sallust,  Herodotus  and  Livy,  or  the  eloquence 
of  Lysias,  Gracchus,  Demosthenes  and  TuUy,  or  the  acumen  of 
Horace,  Solinus,  Varro,  Democritus,  Plautus  and  Cicero\  The 
odd  juxtaposition  of  some  of  these  names  excites  suspicion,  and 
the  mention  of  Tully  and  Cicero,  Democritus  and  Menander, 
suggests  a  doubt  whether  St  Ouen  had  really  read  the  secular 
writings  on  which  he  casts  such  profound  contempt.  About 
a  century  before  his  death,  two  celebrated  Graeco-I-atin  Mss,  the 
Codex  Btzae  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codtx  Claro- 
monlamts  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  had  been  copied  in  Western 
Europe,  possibly  in  Gaul  itself ;  and  Gaul  may  also  claim 
a  Graeco-I^tin  glossary  of  the  seventh  century*.  In  the  same 
century  the  library  at  f-igug<^  contained  *  nearly  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers", 

While  the  e%Hdence  for  a  knowledge  of  Greek  at  this  time  is 
slight  indeed  in  Gaul,  it  is  even  slighter  in  Germany, 
where  there  is  no  proof  of  any  interest  in  Greek 
before  the  revi%*al  of  learning  under  Charles  the  Great.  Literary 
interests  were,  however,  partially  revived  in  the  northern  monas- 
teries under  the  influence  of  the  Benedictine  Chrodegang, 
archbishop  of  Metz  (742—766),  who  had  been  Chancellor  to 
Charles  Martel  from  737  to  741.     The  rules  which  he  framed 


Oermany 


*  Migne,  Uxxvii  415  c. 

*  Papon,  Hist,  gm*  de  Prtwouey  i  1 1,:^ ;  Gi-os-s,  in  Monatuhr.  f.  Gtich.  u, 
Wtss.  des Judenihunn,  xxvii  (ia78>  68, 

*  Mtgtic,  Ixxxvii  479;  cp.  Roger,  415, 

*  Harlcy  Ms  5792  ;  Palaeographical  Society'*  FofsintiUs^  li  15, 

*  //ist.  Lift,  de  ia  Frame,  \\  419. 
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for  the  restoration  of  discipline '  were  adopted  in  the  monasterie^H 
of  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  England,  and  a  certain  uniformit]^' 
was  thus  secured  in  the  singing,  the  language  and  the  script  of 
the  monastic  schools  which  continued  until  the  time  of  Alcuin*. 
Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  there  had  been  a  decline  in  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  the 
Greek  and  Latin   Churches  failed  to  come  to  an 
understanding  because  they  no  longer  understood  one  another's 
language.    The  decline  was  followed  by  a  partial  revival  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries'.     Four  of  the  popes  of  the  so'enth 
and  eighth  centuries  were   actually  Greeks  by  births     In  648, 
Maurus,   archbishop    of    Ravenna,   writes    in    Greek'  to    Pope 
Martin    I    (649 — 655),   who   sends   to   personages   in   the    East 
a  number  of  letters  written  in  Greek*,  but  there  is  no  proof  thai 
the  Greek  was  his  own,  chough  in  the  Lateran  Council,  which 


condemned  the  Monothelites  (649),  we  have  many  references  toj 
the  Greek  Fathers.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  under  Martin  I'j 
ibsLt  the  first  Greek  monasteries  were  founded  in  Rome^  Such 
monasteries  would  serve  as  places  of  refuge  to  those  of  the  Greek 
monks  who  were  driven  from  the  East  by  the  Monolheli 
heresy  (623-80).  The  reply  sent  by  Pope  Agatho  (c  679)  la' 
a  Byzantine  emperor  is  preserved  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Lati 
together  with  the  Greek  original  of  another  letter.  The  Acts 
the  third  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  finally  confirmed  the 
condemnation  of  the  Monothelites,  were  translated  from  Greek 
into  Latin  by  Pope  1-eo  II  (683),  who  rebuilt  the  basilica  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Vetabro  in  memor)*  of  the  recent  reconciliation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches'.     But  Greek  must  have  been  still 


'  DAcherys  Spicikgium^  i  564  f;    Migne,  Ixxxix    1053 — 1116;    Life 
Pert/.,  Afon.  xii  551-75  ;  Roger,  4»7. 

'  Denk,  GailthFranMiuh.  l/M^niihf,  171-6;  cp.  Putnam*s  B^s  in  ilU 
hfiddli  Agts,  i  128  f. 

*  Sieinacker,  in  Gomp^sFtilschrift  (1901),  314— 341  ;  cp.  Maniackt 
AlUhrist.  Lit.  p.  Ux,  and  DognteH^^eschkhie,  II  i  .^i  f;  and  KnimLiacbcr,  in 
Rhcin.  Mus,  xxx\%  353 f.  *  'iheodoru*.  John  VI,  VII,  ZachAfin. 

*  Mignc,  Ixxxvii  103.  •  ib.  119 — 19K. 
'  Harduiiin,  CencUet,  iii  719  ;  Girlcl,  NcuvtlUs  Htudts*  p.  150. 

*  HnUifol«  in  MHangti  darchict,  d  hist,  vii  (iti87)  419 — 431,  and,  oa 
Byzantine  book -shops  in  Komc.  viii  297  fi 
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on  the  decline,  as  the  year  690  is  regarded  as  the  date  of  the 
temporary  extinction  of  that  language  in  Italy'.  In  the  following 
century  the  iconoclastic  decrees  of  727  and  816  drove  many  of 
the  (Ireek  monks  and  their  lay  adherents  from  the  Empire  in  the 
East  to  the  South  of  Italy  and  even  to  Rome  itself.  The  Syrian 
Pope,  Gregory  III  (731  —  741)*  built  them  a  monaster)'  dedicated 
to  St  Chrj'sogonus'*'.  In  Rome,  during  the  two  centuries  of  tht 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  (554—750),  *  Greek  officials,  Greek  clergy> 
Greek  monks,  Greek  residents,  continued  to  form,  as  it  were, 
a  Byzantine  army  of  occupation  ;  they  invaded  the  churches,  and 
even  the  Papal  Chair,  and  naturally  they  brought  with  them,  the 
language  and  the  culture  of  Constantinople'*.  In  750  the  Greek 
Pope,  Zacharias,  received  the  Greek  nuns  who  brought  from  the 
convent  of  St  Anastasia  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  relics  of  St  Gregorj'  Nazianzen  ;  Paul  I  (761)  was  equally 
hospitable  to  the  monks,  who  probably  procured  for  him  the 
Greek  mss  which  he  sent  to  Pepin-le-Bref*;  while  Hadrian  I  (780) 
enlarged  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks  the  church  which  had  been 
known  since  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  as  that  of  5.  Maria  in 
schoia  Graeca^  but  was  thenceforth  called  5.  Maria  in  CosmedifU 
the  new  name  being  taken  (as  at  Ravenna)  from  the  quarter 
of  Constantinople  named  Kosriudion,  In  818  the  existing 
monasteries  were  too  few  to  contain  all  the  Greek  monks  that 
flocked  to  Rome,  and  Pascal  I  gave  the  fugitives  the  monastery 
of  St  Praxedis,  while  other  popes  in  the  same  centur)*,  e.g. 
Stephen  IV(8i7>and  Leo  IV{85o},  founded  monasteries  for  them 
in  Rome  and  in  Southern  Italy".  The  South  of  Italy  continued 
to  be  politically  connected  with  Constantinople  from  the  time 
of  the  recovery  of  Italy  by  the  generals  of  Justinian  (553)*  to  its 
capture   by  the   Normans  (1055),  and,  in   the   extreme   South, 

'  Martin  Crasius,  AnnaUs  Sucinci^  374  (Gidcl,  p.  156). 

*  Leo   II   and  Gregor)*  HI  are  the  only  Popes  described  in  the  //Ar 
Pantificalis  as  Cratca  Laiinaqiic  lingua  cntditi. 

*  Rusbforth,  in  Paptrs  of  British  School  in  R&me,  \  (190})  11  ;  cp.  DieliKs 
Exarchat  tit  ktwrnne^  341  f. 

*  Cp.  Roger,  451  f, 

*  Muratori, ilm//.  lial,  in  i  iij,  ^54.   Cp,  G&rdthausen.  Gr,  Palhographxt^ 
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«nd  Ireland 


Greek  monks  of  the  Basilian  order  were  still  in  existence  in  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance.  Evtn  at  the  present  day  there  are 
villages  in  the  ancient  Calabria  near  the  *heer,  and  in  the  modem 
Calabria  near  the  *toe'  of  Italy,  where  Greek  continues  to  be 
spoken  with  slight  varieties  of  dialect,  while  the  tradition  of  Greek 
as  a  living  language  lingers  in  other  parts  of  those  regions*.  The 
decline  of  learning  in  Northern  Italy,  at  the  time  when  the  Greek 
monks  were  flocking  to  her  Southern  shores,  is  attested  by 
Lothair  I,  who,  in  his  decree  of  S23,  deplores  the  general 
extinction  of  learning  and  reorganises  education  throughout  hi 
Italian  dominions  by  instituting  central  schools  at  nine  importani 
places,  —  Pavia,  Ivrea,  'I'urin,  Cremona,  Florence,  Fermo,  Verona,) 
Vicenza  and  Friuli".  The  head  of  the  school  at  Pavia  was  an 
Irishman. 

Early  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  Britain  have 
been  traced  in  certain  I^tin  renderings  from  the 
Old  Testament  apparently  taken  directly  from  the 
Lxx.  These  are  contained  in  the  anonymous  work 
Z>f  Mirabilibus  Sacrae  Scripturae  (t.  660),  and  in  a  MS  of  Irish 
■Canons  (early  in  cent.  viii)*.  Three  Greek  letters  (cw)  may  be^^ 
■seen  on  an  ancient  block  of  tin,  now  in  the  Penzance  Museum  *;^^| 
and  some  slight  knowledge  of  Greek  is  implied  in  an  Irish  Canon  ^ 
of  the  end  of  the  seventh  centur)',  where  a  monk  is  thus  defined: — 

*  Morosi,  Shtdi  sui  diaiitti  gnci  dtUa  terra  tf  Otrantn,  Lecce  (1870).  and 
DiaUtti..Jn  Calabria  (1874),  and  Zambelli. 'IraXoeWi^vud,  pp.  ^3,  202;  cp. 
Roger  Bacon,  Opus  Tcrt.  33 ;  Cramer,  i  26 ;  Gidcl,  Noitv^Us  Hfudes, 
'45 — iJ^t  *"*!  Tojter  in  y.  //.  S.^  x  11— 4I.  esp.  38  f;  also  A.  Dresdncr, 
Kultur-  M.  SiiUnf^scMichte  der  itaiUniichen  GHsltUhkeit  im  10.  «.   \\.  JaHr' 

Jiundtrt  (1890),  p.  195  f:  and  A.  Halmieri,  Lts  £tudti  Byzantines  en  Italie,  in 
Vix.  Bremen ftik,  x  (1903)  281 — 303. 

'  Muratori,  Script,  Jicr,  ItaJ.  l  ii  151;  Jntiq,  A/edii  And,  iii  815; 
Tinboschi,  iii   179  f;    Afon*  Germ,  Legg.  i  248. 

'  J.  R.  Lumby,  GreeJk  Leamitts  in  the  Western  Chunk  dnring  the  sexfenik 
and  eighth  tetttuties^  Cambridge  (1878),  p.  3.  'In  the  AS  church  the  Greek 
xrerd  was  sung  in  service,  as  at  St  Gallcn  and  Keichenau '.  '  King  Alhclstan*« 
psalter*  includes  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  apostles*  creed  in  AS  characters, 
but  in  the  Greek  language.  See  esp.  Caspari's  Quellen  tur  Gesch.  des  Tauf- 
symboUt  iii  (Chrisliania,   1875)   188-99,  219-34,  466—510  (Mayor  on  Bede, 

P'  »9«  f)- 

*  Kaddao  and  Stubba,  Coundis  etc  i  699. 
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monaehus  Gratct^  Latine  unaiis,  sive  quod  soius  in  eremo  vitam 
soiitariam  dttcaty  sivt  quod  sine  imptdimtnio  muHdiali  mundum 
habittt^.  In  the  Book  of  Armagh  {c.  807)  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
written  in  Latin  words  but  in  Greek  characters';  and,  down  to  the 
days  of  archbishop  Ussher,  a  church  at  Trim  was  called  the 
*  Greek  church'",  while  its  site  was  still  known  in  1846  as 
the  '(Jreek  park'*.  The  Irish  monk,  Virgil  the  geometer,  who 
became  the  first  bishop  of  Sal/burg  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century  (767-84),  was  charged  by  Boniface  with  believing  in  the 
existence  of  the  antipodes*;  and,  half  a  century  later^  an  Irish 
monk  of  Liege,  named  Sedulius,  was  copying  a  Greek  Psalter, 
writing  Latin  verses",  making  extracts  from  Origen  and  expounding 
Jerome'.  He  has  been  identified  as  the  compiler  of  the 
CoUectaneum  in  the  Library  at  Cues  on  the  Mosel  (hat  once 
belonged  to  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  who  in  1451  bought  some  of  his 
Mss  at  Liege,  the  former  home  of  Sedulius^  The  CoUe£tamum 
includes  extracts  from  the  ad  Htrtnuium  and  from  Cicero,  De 
JtW€ftiione^  pro  Fonteio^  pro  Fhcco^  in  Fisonem,  PhiHppUSy 
Paradoxa  and  Tusatlan  Disputations  \  also  from  Frontinus, 
Valerius  Maximus,  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Aug;ustae^  Vegetius, 
Macrobius,  Orosjus,  Cassiodorus  and  Bede ;  and,  further,  a  series 
of  moral  sayings  from  Terence  and  Publilius  Synis,  and  74  Greek 
'proverbs'  in  a  Latin  form.  Many  of  the  above  extracts  are 
imbedded  in  his  Hirer  de  rectoribus  Chrisiianis  (855-9),  a  work  in 
Latin  prose  varied  with  passages  in  elegiac,  sapphic,  and  other 


'  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Coumits  etc.  i  i  ;o  f. 

'  See,  however,  Roger,  369.  '  Usbher,  Ep.  HiUm,  Syti^  note  16. 

•  G.  T-  Stokes,  Ireland  anJ  the  Ceitk  Chunky  p.  ailjl  n. 

*  f*.  214;  Ozanun,  133  f.  Boniface,  Ep.  Ixvi,  JaflK  iii  191.  Cp.  Waiten- 
bach,  GQ/C  136;  Krdh\>o,  Mifthat.  lUs  hutitutsf.osterr.  Gtuhickisforschung^ 
xxiv  (190^).  if;  Andrew  D.  While's  Warfare  of  Sciatte  vnth  Tkeolcgy^ 
i   105-6:  also  Roger.   263. 

■  Foitat  Latini  Aevi  Car.  iii  151 — 337  Tmube.  He  often  borrows  from 
Virgil,  Ovid  and  Fortunatus. 

^  G.  T.  Stokes,  pp.  345-S;  q).  Ebert,  ii  c  6;  Pirenne,  SiduHm  dt  LUge 
(Bruxelles,  rSKj) ;  Traube,  Abha$td!.  hayr.  Akad.  1892,  338 — 346;  Kcr's 
Dark  Ages^  160.  Hi&  cumm.  on  Eutycbes,  foundetl  on  Macrobius  and 
Priician,  shows  a  knowledge  of  Greek  {Hagen,  Anted.  Hetv,   1 — 38). 


Traube,  A  r.  364-9. 
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'  ed.  S.  Hellntann.  SeJuHut  Sc&ffuSt  1906,  pp.    19 — 91  ;   on  the  Cciitc- 
taneum^  id.  pp.  92  —  117. 

■  16.  lai  f.  135.  *  104. 

*  />/■  Memura  Orbis  Terrat. 

*  ib.  314-^;  Ebert.  ii  393-4;  cp.  Lctroane,  Rtfkerthts^  ii  3,  vi  8,  aal 
Bcailey's  Daum  of  Modern  Gtograpky^  p.  317  f. 

•  Teuffcl.  §473,  9.  ^  Bede,  H,  E.  iv  i. 

•  Described  hy  the  Greek  Pope  Zacharias  in  Bonifatii  Epp.^  185  Joffi,  at 
'  Greco-Latinu^  ante  philusophos  et  Athenis  cruditu&  *. 
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kinds  of  lyric  verse*.     The  *  Greek  proverbs '  of  the  Cofieciawum^^ 

were  probably  of  Irish  origin,  and  possibly  earlier  than  the  seventh  ^^ 
century^  while  Sedulius  may  have  borrowed  his  Vegetius  from  the 
Irish  colony  at  Laon*.  Another  Irish  monk,  the  grammarian 
Dicuil  {c.  825),  in  a  short  treatise  on  Geography*  ranging  from 
Iceland  to  the  pyramids  of  Kg>'pt.  gives  an  impression  of  ver>-  wide 
attainments  by  naming  the  following  Greek  authors: — Artemidorus, 
Clitarchus,  Dicaearchus,  Ephorus,  Eudoxus,  Hecataeus.  Herodotus. 
Homer,  Onesicritus,  Philemon,  Pyiheas,  Thucydides,  Timosthenes 
and  Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  His  work  is  mainly  founded  on 
Caesar,  Pliny  and  Solinus  and  includes  quotations  from  Pomponius 
Mela,  Orosius,  Priscian  and  Isidore  of  Seville*.  Macrobius  and 
Priscian  are  his  authorities  on  grammar'. 

While  Ireland  sent  forth  Columban  to  found  monasteries  in 
Eastern  France  and  Northern  Italy  in  5S5  and  61  a  respectively, 
Rome,  in  the  person  of  Gregory,  sent  Augustine  to  Britain  in  the 
interval  between  the  above  dates.  Augustine  arrived  in  Kent 
in  597  and  died  archbishop  of  Canterbur)*  in  G05.  Some  sixty 
years  later,  the  archbishopric  was  offered  by  Pope  ^'■italian  first  to 
Hadrian,  who  is  described  as  '  most  skilful  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues  '^  and  finally  to  Theodore,  who  was  born  at  Tarsus 
and  educated  at  Athens,  and  therefore  familiar 
with  Greek^  This  Greek  archbishop  (668 — 690) 
founded  a  school  at  Canterbury  for  the  study  of 
Greek,  and  bestowed  upon  his  foundation  a  number  of  books 
in  his  native  language.  Nine  hundred  years  later,  archbishop 
Parker  showed  an  antiquarian  at  Canterbury  copies  of  *  Homer 
and  some  other  Greek  authors,  beautifully  written  on  thick  p»aper 
with  the  name  of  this  Theodore  prefixed  in  the  front,  to  whose 
library  he  reasonably  thought  (being  led  thereto  by  show  of  great 
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antiquity)  that  they  sometime  belonged  " ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  MS  of  Homer,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  Parker 
Mss  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  belonged 
not  to  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (who  had  died  eight  centuries  Seforc  it 
was  written),  but  to  Linacre's  friend,  William  Selling'.  W'ith  the 
help  of  Hadiian»  who  had  declined  the  archbishopric,  Theodore 
made  many  of  the  monasteries  of  England  schools  of  Clrcck  and 
Latin  learning,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Hede  {673 — 735),  some 
of  the  scholars  who  still  survived,  such  as  Tobias,  bishop  of 
Rochester  (d.  726)'',  were  as  familiar  with  Latin  and  Greek  as 
with  their  mother-tongue*.  The  Worcestershire  monk,  Tatwine, 
who  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  734),  besides  writing 
riddles  in  l^atin  verse,  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  grammar  founded 
on  Donatus  and  his  commentators" ;  and  the  tradition  of  Greek 
descended  to  the  early  days  of  Odo  (875 — 961),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury*, 

Among  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  Canterbury  in  670  was 
Aldhelm  (f.  650 — 709),  who  had  been  previously 
educated   under   the    Irish    scholar,    Maidulf,    the 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  Aldhelm  after- 

'  Lambarde,  Perambulation  of  Ktni,  p.  333  ed.  1576;  Milman,  Lai, 
Christ.^  ii  273. 

»  M.  R.  James,  Afip  Parker's  MSS  {iS^g),  p.  9.  I 

^  Bede,  //.  E.  v  8,  10,  13. 

*  i6.  iv  1  ^with  Mayor's  note  on  p.  398).  Cp.  J.  Gennadius,  in  the  TimeSf 
I  Sept.  1S96,  and  Rogrr,  3H6-8.  rmmediately  before  (he  riddles  of  Aldhelm, 
in  a  Leydcii  MS  of  Ademar  de  Chabaiuics,  a  monk  named  Gautbcrt  gives  on 
p.  I47  f  a  far  from  accurflle  account  of  the  chronological  succession  of  Greek 
teachers  in  the  West  from  the  end  of  cent,  vii  10  the  middle  of  cent,  x.  He 
subsequently  recapitulates  the  names  as  follows: — *  Theodoras  monacus  et 
abbas  Adrianus  Aldclmo  inscitucnmt  grammaticam  nrtem.  Aldhelmus  Bedam* 
Bcda  Rhabbanum.  Khabl^anu-s  Alcuinum.  Alcuinu<t  Smaragdum.  Sniaragdus 
Theodulphum,  Thcoiiulphus  lohanncm  ct  Ilclinm  rellquilt  scd  non  irohiiit. 
Elias  lleiricum,  Hetricus  Hucbaldum  et  Rcmigium.  Kemigius  GcrUnnum 
epixcoptim.  Gcrlannus  Guidonem  episcopum  Aulisioderensium'.  He  notes 
that  a  name  is  mi&sing  between  '  Beda'  and  *  Rhabbanus*,  but  he  is  unaware 
that  *  Rhabbanus*  wa*  the  pupil,  and  not  the  teacher,  of  Alcuin.  The  latest 
edition  of  Gaulbcrt's  account  is  by  Dcli"*le,  in  Nofiui  tt  ExtraiiSy  xxxv  (i), 
[896,  ■111  f.  _ 

'  De  Qcto  partibus  oratioHU\  Teuffel,  %  500,  4,  and  Roger,  351-4.  ■ 

*  Migne,  cxxxiii  934 
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wards  became  abbot  (675).     Most  of  his  literary  labours  were 
associated   with    Malmesbury,   which  continued  to  \>e  a  seat  of 
learning  down  to  the  later  Middle  Ages.     Aldhelm  visited  Rome^_ 
about  692  and  was  bishop  of  Sherborne  from  705  to  his  death^H 
The  church  that  he  built  at  Bradford  on  Avon  is  still  standing. 
In  the  records  of  his  life  we  are  told  that  'he  had  mastered  all  the 
idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  and  wrote  and  spoke  it,  as  though 
he  were  a  Greek  by  birth  '.     *  King  Ina  had  hired  the  services  of^H 
two   most  skilful  teachers  of  Greek   Iroru    Athens'*;  and  undex^^ 
Hadrian*,  abbot  of  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  Ina's  kinsman, 
Aldhelm,   'made  such  rapid  strides  in  learning  that  ere  long  he 
was    thought   a    better   scholar  than  either   his   Greek  or   Latin 
teachers '^     He  often  introduces  Greek  words  into  his  Latin  letters^^l 


an  affectation  censured  by  William  of  Malmesbury* ;  he  alludes  to 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoics,  and  employs  Greek  terms  in  defining 
Greek  metres.  His  dialogue  on  I^tin  prosody  (which  fills  forty- 
five  columns  in  Migne)  is  enlivened  with  a  number  of  ingenious 
riddles  in  verse,  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  solve  and  to  scan. 
In  writing  on  Latin  metres,  he  naturally  quotes  Latin  poets,  such 
as  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace*  Juvenal  and  I'ersius.  His  principal 
prose  work,  De  Laudi^us  Virginitaih^^  ends  with  a  promise  (which 
was  duly  fulfilled)  of  treating  the  same  theme  in  verse: — *lhe 
rhetorical  foundations  being  laid  and  the  walls  of  prose  constructed, 
he  would  roof  it  with  dactylic  and  trochaic  tiles'*.  His  I-atin  prosd 
is  unduly  florid'.     His  prose  and  verse  alike  are  marked  by  a  love 

^  Mignc,  Ixxxix  66.  J 

<  WiUUm  of  Malmesbury,  Gata  Ponti/icum,  v  J  189.  | 

'  1^.  85-  His  familtarity  with  Greek  and  Latin  is  mentioned  by  the 
'  ScoUus  ignoti  nominis'  who  wants  lo  borrow  a  bijtik  for  a  fortnight  and 
offers  hitnielf  aa  a  pupil : — iluni  tc  prae!»(antcm  ingeniu  fjcundiaquc  Ruiuaoa 
ac  vario  Acre  litteraruni,  eliam  Uraeconim  more,  noii  ncjciam,  ex  ore  Cuo, 
fontc  videlicet  scieniiae  purissimo,  discere  malo,  quam  ex  aliquo  (alio  ?) 
quoUtwt  potare  turbulento  mogistro;   Bonif  Ep,  4  (Mayor's  Bidt^  p.  198). 

•  Gtsta  Pontijicum^  v  g  196,  p.  344;  Warton's  En^.  Fottry^  JJiss.  II, 
p.  cxxxv  (cd.   1834};  Cram<:r,  i  41. 

•  FacsimiU  (with  i«3rlraii)  in  Sociai  Engiand,  i  307*. 

•  H.  Morlcy'a  English  IVriters^  ii  135. 
'  '  Angli  pumpaticc  dicere  solent '.  and  '  ex  pompa  Anglutn  intelliges ',  say* 

William  of  Malnacshury  on   Aldhctm,    Gata   PatUiJimm,   Li,     Cp,    E^  ad 
Eakfridum  (after  68j),  Ixxxix  94  Migne, ...'Hibemiae  nis,  diacentiom  opulaiM 
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of  Greek  idioms  and  of  alliteration  K  His  main  claim  to  distinction 
is  that  *  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  cultivated  classical 
learning  with  any  success,  and  the  first  of  whom  any  literary 
remains  are  prese^ved'^ 

While  Aldhelm  has  been  justly  called  the  father  of  Anglo- 
I^tin  verse,  his  younger  and  far  more  famous  con- 
temporary, Bede  (673 — 735),  has  left  his  mark  in 
literary  history  almost  exclusively  in  the  field  of  prose.  He  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  monastery  of  Jarrow,  dividing  his  time 
between  the  duties  of  religion  and  learning*.  He  began  his  literary 
work  at  the  age  of  30,  finding  copious  materials  in  the  books 
which  had  been  brought  from  Rome  and  elsewhere  by  his  own 
teachers,  Benedict  Biscop  and  Ceolfrid.  Even  on  his  death-bed 
he  was  working  still,  and  the  last  hours  of  his  life  saw  the  com- 
pletion of  his  translation  of  St  John's  Gospel  into  Anglo-Saxon*. 

In  the  Historia  EccUsiastua gtniis  Anghrum  (731)  we  have  in- 
teresting references  to  the  generosity  with  which  Irish  professors 
received  English  pupils  (in  614)  and  furnished  them  gratis  with 
books  and  teaching",  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  Theodore  and 
Hadrian  and  their  pupils",  the  studies  of  the  English  in  Rome\ 
and  the  collection  and  circulation  of  books  in  England*.  The 
author  appears  throughout  as  a  master  of  the  learning  of  his  times, 
as  (in  Fuller's  phrase)  'the  most  general  scholar  of  his  age'*.     His 


vemansque  (lit  ita  dixerim)  pascuosn  numero&iute  lectonim,  qaemadmodum 
poll  carHines  Astrifcris  micmntium  ornantur  vibraminibus  sidcnim'.  *  The 
flowers  of  his  eloquence  are  reserved  for  Irish  friends  or  Irish  pupils' 
(Haddan's  Remains,  267).  One  of  his  Irish  correspondents  was  Cellanusi 
abbot  of  Perrona  StotUwHm  (cp.  Traubc,  S.  Ber.  lyayr.  Akad,  190Q,  469 — 538). 
His  mrirical  studies  arc  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Hcdda,  bp  of  Winchester 
(676—705),  Jaffc  iii  31. 

'  Ebert,  i^  611-34;  Milman,  ii  179  f;  Teiiffel,  §  500,  %  ;  Mayor's  Bedi^ 
p.  301 ;  L.  Bonhoff  (Dresden,  1894) ;  Traulw,  /.  r.,  477-9  ;  Maniiixis  S,  Bcr, 
WieH,  Akad.  CKti  J35  f :  Roger,  aH8 — 301;  Bp  Browne  (1903);  Gaskoin's 
AUuin,  30—13;  Kcr's  Dark  Aga,  139  f;  W,  B.  Wildmaii  (1905). 

*  Stubbs  in  Diet.  Ckr.  Biogr,     Cp.  Otanam.  Civ.  Chr/l.  p.  493-7. 

*  H.  £.  V  24  (quoted  on  p.  441). 

*  Culhbcrt  quoted  in  Mayor's  fiedr,,  p.  179,  and  Fuller,  i*.  19a. 

*  iii  17.  ■  iv  18;  V  30. 
'  V  19.  *  T  15,  ao. 

*  FuUeir's  Worthies,  p.  391,  ed.  i66s. 
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diction,  which  is  clear,  natural  and  comparatively  pure,  gives  the 
surest  proof  of  mental  discipline  won  by  the  study  of  the  ancieni 
and  of  the  chief  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Of  Benedict  Biscop  he  ttiUs  us  that,  from  each  of  his  fii 
visits  to  Rome,  he  returned  with  great  store  of  books*  and 
pictures.  Bede's  chronological  works  are  founded  on  Jerome's 
edition  of  Eusebius,  and  on  Augustine  and  Isidore.  His  skill  In 
1-^tin  verse  is  shown  in  his  elegiacs  on  queen  Ktheldrida^  and  in 
his  hexameters  on  the  miracles  of  St  Cuthbert.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  metre,  with  an  appendix  on  the  figures  of  speech  used 
in  the  Scriptures.  Some  knowledge  of  Greek  is  shown  in  ihi 
treatise  and  in  the  references  to  a  (ireek  MS  of  the  Acts*  which  arft] 
to  be  found  in  his  Li^r  Reiraciionum.  The  Latin  authors  most 
frequently  quoted  by  him  are  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
(doubtless  at  second-hand)  Lucilius  and  Varro.  The  decline  of 
learning  at  his'death  is  lamented  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in 
the  brief  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  : — sepulta  est  cum  to  gestorum 
omnis  paene  fwtitia  usque  ad  nosfra  tempora  (cent,  xii);  adco  nuHus 
Anglorum  stydiorum  eius  aemulus^  nullus  ghriarum  aus  st^itaJt^^ 
fttii\  " 

It  was  not  until  long  after  the  death  of  Bede  that  his  Historia 

EccUsiastica   became    known    to  his  contemporary 

•n^°rlluu  Boniface,  or  Winfrid  (675^ — 754),  who  was  bom  two 

years  after  the  birth  of  Bede  and  died  twenty  years 

after  his  death.     A  native  of  Crediton,  he  was  educated  at  Exeter 

and  Nursling.    With  the  sanction  of  Gregory  II  (719)  he  preached 


'   Vitae  Abbatum,     Of  his  fourth  joumey  it  is  stated  'cum  innumcnibilei 
librornm   omnis  genens  copiani   apporta&se*.      He  also  obtained   books 
Viennc;    and  hi$  sixth  journey  (685)   was  almost  enlircl]r  devoted   to 
collection  of  books,  including  classical  works. 

•  H.  £.  iv  10. 
'  The  Bodleian  Greek  and  Latin  todtx  Lamiiattus  F  %i,  according  to' 

Bcrger,  in  Notuts  et  Exlraits,  xxxv  (1)  176.     Cp.  Kf>yer,  390. 

*  Gesta  /(egum,  i  6a  (Mayor*s  Btde.  1S7).  On  Bede.  cp.  Tcuffcl,  § -loo,  3: 
and  Ebert,  i'  634 — 650,  translated  (with  other  .luthoriiies)  in  Mayor  and 
Luinby's  ed.  of  If.  E.  iii,  iv  ;  also  Ozanam,  Civ.  ChrA.  498  f;  Wattenbach. 
^Vi  '^  U^;  Rog'^r,  304 — 310;  Ker's  Darl-  Ages^  141-6;  and  H.  Moriey'i 
Engiisk  IVrifers,  \\  140— 157.  The  Laiin  pocls  known  to  Aldhelm  and  Bede 
are  enumerated  by  Manitius,  5.  Ber,  d,  Wun,  AkwL  j886,  535—634. 
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in  Thuringia  and  Friesknd,  converted  the  Saxons  and  Hessians, 
became  a  bishop  in  723  and  archbishop  of  Maintz  in  745,  resigning 
that  dignity  to  return  to  Friesland  in  753  and  to  die  a  martyr's  death 
in  the  following  year.  His  devoted  follower,  Sturmi  of  Noricum, 
had  already  founded  a  settlement  in  the  woodland  solitudes  of 
Hersfeld,  and,  penetrating  still  further  into  the  depths  uf  the  vast 
forest  of  beech-trees,  had  tracked  the  stream  of  the  Fulda  for 
nearly  30  miles  to  the  South,  until  he  reached  a  still  more  lonely 
place,  where  a  plot  of  land  extending  four  miles  every  way  was 
given  to  God  by  the  pious  Carloman  and  a  notable  monaster)*  (that 
of  Fulda)  built  with  the  approval  of  Boniface  (744)'.  Boniface  is 
best  known  as  *  the  apostle  of  Germany  *.  In  literature  his  works 
are  of  slight  importance.  They  include  two  text-books  on  metre 
and  on  grammar  (founded  on  Donatus,  Charisius  andDiomedes)', 
a  set  of  acrostic  hexameters  on  the  virtues  and  vices,  and  some 
sermons  and  letters  written  in  an  inelegant  type  of  Latin '.  Among 
these  last  we  find  letters  from  English  abbesses  written  in  the 
florid  style  of  Aldhelm,  in  which  he  is  addressed,  amantissitne 
frater^^  while  his  own  letters  are  described  as  duidssimac^.  One 
of  his  relatives,  a  nun  who  afterwards  presided  over  the  convent 
of  Bischofsheim,  sends  him  with  much  misgiving  a  short  set  of 
Latin  hexameters*.  He  writes  to  his  friends  tn  England  for  books, 
and  asks  a  learned  abbess  to  make  him  a  copy  of  St  Peter's  Epistles 
*in  letters  of  gold'"".  The  only  trace  of  any  knowledge  of  Greek 
in  his  letters  is  to  be  found  in  a  few  Greek  words  written  in  Latin 
characters^  His  sense  of  grammatical  accuracy  is  so  deeply 
shocked,  when  he  hears  of  an  ignorant  priest  administering  the 
rite  of  baptism  in  nomine  Patria  et  Filia  et  Spiritus  sancti,  that  he 
almost  doubts  the  validity  of  the  rite*.     At  the  age  of  60  he  was 


*  Bonifacii  f/.   79  (751  a.d.)  in  Jaffa's  ^//'/.  Rei^tm  Germ,  iii  i\%\  Pcrtz 
(ii  j6S),  Vila  Slurmii  (M ilman.  Lat.  Christ.  W  304  f). 

'  Uursian,  i  15,  and  in  Bayer.  Akad.  1873,  457  f,  xixid  Jahresb.  i  8. 
■  Epp,  ed.  Diimmlcr,  in  Epp.  Mtnnf.  tt  Kar.  Aevi^  i  231 ;  Carmina^  ed. 
DUmmler,  in  I\>et.  Lat.  Aevi  Car.  \  r. 

*  Ep.  14  Joffi,  in  Bibi.  Rerutn  Germ.  iii.  »  Ep.  16  Jaffc. 
«  Ep.  13-  ^  ^A  33. 

'  Ape  ton  gramniaton  agiis  (=a  litterarum  sacris)  and  caia  psaimistam 
thesaurisat,  Ep.  9. 

*  Ep.  58  Jaff^.  Ixxxix  999  Migne. 
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Still  capable   of  writing   elegant   hexameters   congratulating   the 
Greek  Zacharias  on  his  elevation  to  the  papacy*.     W'hcx]  he  died 
in  Friesland,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  the  monastery  which  had 
been    founded    under   his   sanction   at    Fulda.     The  monastery 
adopted  the  Benedictine  Rule,  and  soon  rivalled  St  Gallen  as  a 
school  of  learning,  numbering  among  its  inmates  Einhard»  the       i 
future  biographer  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  Rabanus  Maurus^  ^M 
the  earliest  pracceptor   Gtrmaniae.     In   968  it  was  deemed   the  ^i 
most  important  in  all  Germany.     It  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  Seminary,    while   the   abbey-church   hard   by   has    become    a 
Cathedral ;  but  the  bones  of  the  founder  still  rest  in  the  ancient 
crypt,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  towers  of  the  town  that  has 
gathered  round  the  monastery,  a  statue  of  bronze  continues  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Boniface*. 


^  Ep.  41  Jaffc,  p.  748  Mignc. 

"  On  Boniface,  cp.  Ounam.  Crv,  Chrit,  c.  v,  170 — 519,  503-6;  Et>erts 
i*  653-9;  Tcuffd,  %  500.  5;  Bursi.in,  CI.  Pkilol.  in  Dtutschiand,  i  I4  f ; 
Nordetij  Kunstprosn,  669;  Roger,  310 — 313.  334-6;  and  on  the  School  of 
Fulda,  Specht,  Unterriehttwtstn  in  DeutMklanH^  1B85,  396 — 306. 
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In  the  present  chapter  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
interest  taken  in  the  study  of  the  Classics  from  the  age  of  Charles 
the  Great  to  that  of  Alfred.  As  a  scholarly  adviser,  the  Welsh 
Dionk  Asser  was  to  Alfred  what  the  English  deacon  Alcuin  was  to 
Charles  the  Great 

Among  the  pupils  of  Bede  was  P'gbert,  archbishop  of  York, 
and  among  the  pupils  of  Egbert  in  the  cathedral 
school  of  that  city  was  Alcuin  {c,  735 — S04),  who 
was  probably  born  in  the  year  of  Bede's  death.  He  owed  less, 
however,  to  the  general  supervision  of  archbishop  Egbert  than  to 
the  direct  teaching  of  his  master  .*Elbert,  who  (in  766)  succeeded 
Egbert  as  archbishop.  More  than  once  his  master  went  abroad 
in  search  of  new  books  or  new  studies' ;  and,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  his  pupil  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  In  778  Alcuin 
was  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  School  and  Library'  of  York. 
We  still  possess  the  I^tin  hexameters,  in  which  he  gives  us  an 
enthusiastic  description  of  the  Library  and  a  list  of  the  authors 
which  it  contained'.  Among  prose  authors  he  mentions  Jerome, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  Orosius;  Victorinus  and 
Boethius ;  Gregory  and  Ix;o  ;  Basil  and  Chrysostom ;  Cassiodorus 
and  Kulgentius;  Aldhelm  and  Bede;  among  earlier  writers,  in 
prose  or  verse,  Pompeius  (Trogus)  and  Pliny;  Aristotle  (doubtless 

'  Df  Sanctis  Eubi>rifat  urhis,  1 455.  He  also  sent  for  the  books  of  certain 
•co&mographirrs'  (Jaffe,  Bidi.  A'rr.  Germ.  \\\  791). 

»  Df  Font.  Ecil.  Eftor.  1535—1603,  ci  843  Mignc,  and  in  Poitae  Lot.  Aevi 
Car.  \  103  f :  well  rendered  in  West's  Alcuin,  p.  34. 
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in  T^tin')  and  Cicero ;  Virgil,  Lucan  and  Statius ;  among  later 
poets,  Sedulius  and  Juvencus,  and,  among  grammarians,  Donatus 
and  Priscian.  His  enumeration  of  all  these  and  other  authors 
shows  that,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Library 
at  York  far  surpassed  any,  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  England 
or  France,  whether  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  or  at  St  Victor's 
iii  Paris,  or  at  Bee  in  Normandy'.  Alcuin  himself  had  copied 
text-books  at  York  in  his  youthf  and  scribes  were  afterwards  sent^^ 
there  to  copy  mss  for  his  monastery  at  Tours^.  ^| 

Alcuin  paid  a  second  visit  to  Rome  in  780;  and,  on  his  return 
in  the  following  year,  met  Charles  the  Great  at  Parma,  and  was 
thus  led  to  take  part  in  the  revival  of  learning  which  marks  that       1 
monarch's  reign*.     He  had  already  \isited  the  Frankish  court  at^H 
Aachen  on  his  return  from  Rome,  twelve  years  before,  in  the  year^^ 
of  ChaHes'  accession  (768).     He  was  now  invited  to  become  the 
head  of  a  school  attached  to  the  court ;  and,  after  obtaining  the 
consent  of  his  king  and  his  archbishop,  was  installed  as  master  of 
the  school  in  782,  and  continued  to  preside  over  it  for  eight  years. 
The  school  is  best  regarded  as  a  migrator)'  institution  attached  to 
the  court,   whether  at  Aachen  or   elsewhere*.     Charles  was  as 
familiar  with   colloquial   I^tin  as  with   his  native  German  ;   he 
Seems  also  to  have  understood  Greek,  though  he  spoke  it  imper- 
fectly*.    His  instruction  in  T^tin  and  Greek  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  an  elderly  grammarian,  Peter  of  Pisa,  while  Greek  I 
was  taught  at  his  court  (7S2-6)  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (r.  725 — 797), 
a  Benedictine  monk,  who  had  learnt  his  Greek  at  Pavia,  and  had  ^— 
lived   at    Beneventum   (which   was   closely  connected  with   the^^f 
Greeks),  and  who  wrote  his  celebrated  History  of  the  Lombards  at  ~ 


I 


'  Possibly  the  abriH^rement  of  the  Catigorifs  bearing  the  name  of  Augustus 
(Uaureaut  //«/.  lU  ia  phihsophie  ScolaUiqmx  i  93-7l« 

'  Ixon  Maltre's  Z:Vfl/«,  pp.  390,  395  ;  MuUinger*8  S€h«ols  of  Chorlti  tl 
Cnat.  p.  61 ;  Roger.  313—311. 

»  ifA  38- 

*  So  completely  had  the  trodhioa  of  learning  been  broken  in  Gaul  ihalj 
a  contemporary  slates  thai  lieforc  his  reign  'nullum  stuHium  fucrat  tiberalium 
artium '  <Monachus  Engollsnien&is,  ap.  Duchesne,  li  76).    Cp.  Monach.  Songall. 
i  I  {Mom.  CaroliHOt  p.  6ji). 

'  Lcun  Maltre,  p.  39.  "  tUnhard's  ViiA  Canlif  c  4f. 
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Monte  Cassino,  after  his  final  retirement  from  the  world*.  He 
shows  his  knowledge  of  Greek  in  his  Hi$tofy\  in  his  summary  of 
the  abridgement  of  Verrius  Flaccus  by  Poinpeius  Festus*,  and  in 
his  revision  of  the  Homilies  which  were  issued  by  Charles  in  782 
with  the  following  memorable  pronouncement : — *We  impose 
upon  ourselves  the  task  of  reviving,  with  thtf  utmost  zeal,  the 
study  of  letters  well-nigh  extinguished  through  the  neglect  of  our 
ancestors.  We  charge  all  our  subjects,  as  far  as  they  may  be  able, 
to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts,  and  we  set  them  the  example''.  The 
revision  of  all  the  church  books  enjoined  in  789  stimulated  a  high 
degree  of  activity  in  the  scriptoria  of  Frankland*. 

After  a  short  absence  in  England  (790-3},  Alcuin,  who  had 
already  been  appointed  abbot  of  St  l^up  near  Troyes  and  of 
Ferri^res  near  Orleans,  was  in  796  made  abbot  of  St  Martin's  at 
Tours,  which  he  soon  restored  to  a  commanding  position  among 
the  schools  of  the  land.  He  taught  his  monks  to  use  the  pen 
instead  of  the  spade  and  hoe,  telling  them  that  copying  mss  was 
better  than  cultivating  the  vine*.  Under  his  rule  the  clear  and 
precise  hand  known  as  the  Caroline  Minuscule  was  developed  at 
Tours";  and  *the  script,  which  was  accepted  as  the  standard  in  the 
imperial  schools,  served  seven  centuries  later  as  a  model  for  the 
first  type-founders  of  Italy  and  France' ^     Alcuin  sent  some  of  his 


*  etl.  Waitz,  in  Mon.  Germ,  Hist,  1883 ;  PoimcUa  and  Efistotae^  ed. 
Dummler;  cp.  F.  Dahn  (187SI;  Watlcnbach,  CQ^  i'  177—186:  and  Kcr's 
Dark  Ages,  164^171;  also  Ebert,  U  36 — 56;  Teuffel,  8500,  6;  Bnlzani's 
Early  Chronicles  0/  Italy^  66 — 90. 

*  Kettlcship,  i  101 ;  TcufTel,  §161.  6;  p.  100  supra. 

*  I'crtz,  Lfff.  t  44  (Mullingcr's  Schools  of  ChtirUs  thf  Great,  p.  loi). 

*  Waltenbach,  ScMri/twesm  im  MA^  327*;  E.  M.  Thompson,  PaJacit- 
graphy,   233. 

^  Foderc  quam  viies  melius  csi  scribere  libros  \ad  Musaatm). 

*  DeJi&le,  M^m.  de  f  Acad,  dcs  Inscr.  (18U5),  xxxii  19 — 56,  with  ifaesiMilts\ 
Traubc,  S.  Ber.  hayr.  Akad.  iHyi,  417  f ;  E.  M.  Thompson,  Ar,,  133  f. 

'  Tutnam.  Books  and  their  Makers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  i  107  (after  Delislc, 
/.f.)*  Alcuin's  direct  share  in  the  formation  of  the  script,  which  l>ccame 
characteristic  of  Tours,  has,  however,  been  dispuletl  by  rrof.  K.  Meniel  of 
Bonn  in  his  contribution  to  the  fine  folio  volume  entitled  Die  Trierer  Ada- 
ffanduhrt//  {Leipzig,  i88y),  3 — 5.  Prof.  McnicI  there  assign*  the  credit  to 
Alcuin's  successors,  (i)  Kridugis  of  York  (804-34),  *"*^  (')  Adelard  {B34-45), 
under  the  former  of  whom  Adalbaldus  was  active  as  a  skilful  copyist  (Watten- 
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monks  to  England  for  books',  and  continued  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  scholars  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  the  land  of 
his  adoption.     He  was  himself  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  to  the  lasti^^ 
'in  the  morning  of  his  life'  (in  the  language  of  one  of  his  ietters)^^ 
'he  had  sowed  in  Britain  ;  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  that  life,^^ 


he  Ceased  not  to  sow  in  France'".     He  died  in  804,  four  years 
after  Charles  had  been  crowned  Emperor  in  Rome. 

Among  Alcuin's  prose  works  a  prominent  place  is  here  due 
his  dialogues  on  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectic.    He  is  main 
a  grammarian".     In  his  first  dialogue  On  Grammar*,  the  se 
Hberal  arts  are  compared   to  the   seven   pillars  of  the  house  of' 
Wisdom**,  and  are  described  as  the  seven  steps  by  which  the 
student  ascends  to  the  heights  of  Theology.    The  substance  of  his 
second  dialogue  is  taken  from  earlier  grammarians,  among  whom 
Donatus  and   Priscian   are   mentioned,  while  the  definitions 
borrowed   from   Isidore.     The  interlocutors  are  a  well-inform 
English  youth  of  fifteen,  who  answers  the  inquiries  of  an  eager 
Frank  who  is  one  year  younger,  while  the  master  himself  presideS- 
over    the    disputation.     Grammar    is    here    somewhat    narrowly 
defined  as  the  science  of  written  sounds,  the  guardian  of  correct 
speaking  and  writing.     In  the  dialogues  On  Rhetoric  and  Diaiedic 


Z  t(^| 

the 
his 
otn^H 

letfl 

des-l 


bttch,  GQ^  i'  1^7)'     He  also  points  out  thnl  the  Kini>unciAl  varitrly  of  thi 
script  {Jiusimiie  in  E.  M.  Thomp&on^s  Palaeography^  134)  hardly  survived  tl 
year  goo,  while  Ihe  Caroline  minusculw  lived  on  \ib.  335).     The  'Ada  MS' 
(a  celebralcil  co'Ux  aureus  of  the  Latin  Gospels*  prepared  by  command 
Charles  the  Great,  and  presented  lo  ihe  abbey  of  St  Maximin,  at  Trier,  by  the 
emperor's  stsier  Ada,  d.  817?  or  833?)  is  written  in  exceedingly  beautiful 
minuscules  by  two  scril>es,  (A)  r,  "90-9.  and  (B)  c.  800-70.     The   external 
And  internal  splendour  of  the  MS  sug^jesu  that  it  was  probably  prepared  in  the 
imperial  city  uf  Aachen  itself;  ami  the  date  of  Us  completion  Is  presumabl] 
after  the  death  of  Alcuin  (804).     On  the  other  hand,  Ihe  ortlinary  script 
Alcuin's  own  time  at  Ttjurs  may  be  regarded  as  well  represented  by  a  mbii 
MS  of  certain  \n»rks  of  Alcuin  and  Bede,  now  at  Cologne  (no.  cvi ;  faetimiU 
Aiii^V'i  Sfkri/ttafei$t,  37 — 40). 

*  Z>.  3H.  •  Ep.  43  <78  JaflK),  c.  109  Migne. 
■  Cp.  Ilaur^au.  i  ii6. 

*  Cp.  J.  I'"rcy,  De  Alcuitti  artt  grammatica  eomnumfatio  (Miinsler,  t8S6){ 
also  Freundgcn  in  Samtmlung  PaJageg.  S^hri/ttH^  Paderbom  (i88q);  RogcfJ 

33<5-34»- 

*  PreXK  ix  i. 
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the  persons  concerned  are  Charles  and  Alcuin,  and  the  principal 
authorities  followed  in  the  former  are  Cicero  De  Invtntiofie  and 
Julius  Victor',  and,  in  the  latter,  Uocthius,  Isidore  and  the 
Pseudo-Augustinian  Catej^ories*.  The  importance  of  Dialectic '\% 
also  urged  xn  the  dedication  of  the  treatise  On  the  Trinity^  while 
the  fragment  On  the  Seven  Arts  shows  that  Cassiodorus  was 
studied  in  the  age  of  Alcuin.  The  tract  On  Ortfw^aphy 
discusses  .in  alphabetical  order  a  number  of  Latin  words  which 
were  apt  to  be  wrongly  spelt,  and  is  useful  in  connexion  with  the 
pronunciation  of  I-.alin  and  the  criticism  of  the  texts  of  the  lime. 
I'he  student  is  here  told  to  distinguish  between  aivu&  and  albus^ 
tfe/ius  and  beiius,  acen^us  and  acerhus\  also  between  vel  and  _/5:/, 
^uot/  And  f/uot'.  It  may  be  noticed  with  regret,  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  tract,  the  author  strangely  derives  hippocrita  [simulator) 
from  hippo  '  falsum  "  and  chrisis  'judicium  '  *. 

His  Life  of  St  Wiliibrord^  the  precursor  of  Boniface,  supplies 
evidence  as  to  the  flourishing  state  of  learning  in  Ireland : 
Willibrord  left  Northumbria,  quia  in  Hibernia  schoiasticam  erudi- 
tionem  vi^tisse  audii'it^.  The  1657  hexameters  of  his  patriotic 
poem  On  the  Kings,  Bishops  and  Saints  of  York  contain  many 
reminiscences  of  Virgil  and  Prudentius.  His  Epigrams  consist 
partly  of  inscriptions  for  various  monastic  buildings,  or  for  the 
beginning  or  end  of  Mss.  The  epigram  ad  Musacum  tibros 
scribentium^  includes  a  couplet  of  some  interest  in  connexion 
with  Alcuin's  letter  urging  Charles  to  require  copyists  to  attend  to 
matters  of  punctuation': — 

*  per  cola  distinguant  proprios  ct  commctca  sensus, 
et  punctos  ponant  o«line  qui^tque  suo'. 

Of  his  300  Letters^  (all  written  in  France,  and  five-sixths  of  them 
at  Tours,  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life),  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  addressed  to  bis  friends  in   England  or  to 


1  Halm,  /ifift.  Lat.  Mm.  511, 

'  Severely  criticised  by  Haureau.  i  16  f ;  cp.  Prantt,  Lagik^  ii  14  f. 
■*  Kcil,  Gram.  Lat.  vii  195;  Mullinger,  78  f;  Roger,  346-9. 
^  Migne,  ci  910  8.  *  c.  4. 

•  67.  '  Ep.  in  Jaff^,  101  Migne. 

'  AUuiniaHa  (1873);    T-  Sickel's  Alcuinstudien  in  Vienna  Acad.  1875, 
461— MO- 
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Charles  the  Great  or  to  his  former  pupil  Amo,  bishop  of  Salzburg.! 
They  are  well  written,  and  dear  and  natural  in  expression,  the  best 
in  point  of  style  being  those  addressed  to  the  king'.  But  llie 
restoration  of  correct  I^tinity  under  Charles  the  Great,  as 
exemplified  in  these  Letters^  led  to  a  separation  between  the  I-atin 
of  scholars  and  the  Latin  of  the  people ;  and  at  the  Council  of 
Tours  in  8i  2  it  was  found  necessary  to  require  the  employment  of 
the  popular  language  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction". 

Alcuiii's  (jfeek  quotations  are  mainly  borrowed  from  Jerome, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  language  (illustrated  in  a  letter  to^| 
Angilljert*  where  he  quotes  from  the  LXX  version  of  the  Psalms) 
is  obviously  very  slight*.  In  the  School  of  the  Palace  Angilbert 
was  known  as  Homer,  another  as  Macharius*  and  Alcuin  himself 
as  Flaccus.  He  is  familiar  with  Horace.  Virgil  he  had  studied 
with  enthusiasm  in  those  early  days  at  York  when,  in  the  lang\iage 
of  his  biographer,  he  was  VergUii  amplius  quam  Psaimorum 
of/Mtor^ -y  but,  in  after-life,  when  he  had  become  celebrated  as  a^H 
teacher,  he  is  described  as  saying  to  his  students  : — ''Ilie  sacred ^| 
poets  are  sufficient  for  you,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  corrupted  by  the  luxuriance  of  Virgil's  language  '^  The  library 
at  Bern,  however,  possesses  a  MS  of  Virgil  in  Caroline  minuscules 
(cent,  ix),  which  is  believed  to  be  either  written  in  Alcuin's  hand 
or  at  least  transcribed  from  his  own  copy",  and  which  certainly 
once  belonged  to  his  monastery  at  Tours" ;  and  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  the  poet  in  his  own  verses  to  his  brethrci 
York*":— 


>  Separately  edited  by  H.  SchUtxe  (1879). 
'  Go&ton  Paris.  /Mi.  Fr,  au  MA,  p.  14. 
»  £/.  17(253  Jaflc). 

*  Alcuin's  (ireek  scholarship  (like  that  of  many  others)  is  much  exaggerated 
by  Tougard,  V HeUimsme  datts  Us  ^crrvains  du  Afayen-A^e  du  vii  an  xi'i  i*. 
^1886).  p.  33.     Cp.  Hauck,  Kir€henges<hkkte,  ii  154  n.  4. 

^  Richbod  abbot  of  Lorsch,  archbi^liup  of  Trier,  795 — 804  (Watten 
GQ,  i^  308). 

'  AUuini  vita^  c.  i. 

'  ih.  c.   10,  sufficiunt  divini   pnelae  vohis,  nee  egetis  luxuriosa  se 
Virgilii  vus  |>u)Iui  facundia ;   cp.  Maitland*&  DarA  Agu^   183*,  Wattenbufa 
GQ^  V  190,  and  Mullingcr,  iti- 

'  C-  G.  Mllller,  Analfcta  Bemensia^  iii  33  f  (Comparetti.  Virgilio^  i  112). 

•  Chfllelain,  Pal.  des  CI.  Lot.  pi.  67.  *•  160  f. 


^jrated 
xii  **^^ 


K 


'MocDibus  Kuboricae  h&biians  la  sacra  iuventus, 
fas  idcirco,  reor,  comprendere  plectra  Maronts, 
somnigeras  aubito  le  nunc  cxcirc  Camcnafft 
carminibuMiue  sacris  naves  implere  Fresonum'. 

Yet  even  here,  he  seems  to  regard  Virgil  mainly  as  a  model  for 
sacred  verse.  Elsewhere  he  regrets  that  one  of  his  friends  is  less 
familiar  with  the  four  Gospels  than  with  the  twelve  Aenemies  (stc)\ 
But,  notwithsiandiny  his  'timid  mistrust  of  pagan  learning',  'he 
loved  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  was  at  once  their  high-priest 
and  their  apostle  in  the  days  when  the  worshippers  at  their  shrine 
were  few*'. 

Alcuin  has  been  described  in  the  Benedictine  History  of  the 
Literature  of  France"  as  *the  most  learned  man  of  his  age',  while 
recent  writers  have  credited  him  with  *  ability  as  an  administrator ', 
and  with  *a  certain  largeness  of  view,  in  spile  of  his  circumscribed 
horizon'.  He  was  conscious  *of  the  continuity  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  man',  and  *of  the  perils  that  beset  the  transmission  of 
learning  from  age  to  age'.  'In  every  way  that  lay  in  his  power, 
he  endeavoured  to  put  the  fortunes  of  learning  for  the  limes  that 
should  succeed  him  in  a  position  of  advantage,  safeguarded  by  an 
abundance  of  truthfully  transcribed  books,  sheltered  within  the 
Church  and  defended  by  the  civil  power'*.  The  tradition  of 
learning  had  descended  from  Benedict  Biscop,  Bede  and  Egbert 
to  Alcuin  :  and  the  influence  of  Alcuin,  which  passed  from  York 
to  Tours,  was  transmitted  through  Rabanus  to  Fulda  and  thence 
to  Auxerre  and  Ferri^res,  to  Old  and  New  Corbie",  and  Reichenau, 
St  Gallen  and  Rheims,  while  part  of  that  influence  finally  reached 
Paris*.     Alcuin  marks  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  the  history 

*  £/.  54  {Alcuiniana^  p.  714). 

■■'  Mullinger,  p.  127.  •  iv  344. 

*  A.  K.  West,  Aicuift,  iiiL  '  p.  41/0  infra. 

*  ib.  165,  and  Monnicr,  364-8*.  On  Alcuin's  life  and  works  (Migne,  c,  ci)t 
sec  Lorcnz  (1819,  E.  T.  1H37) ;  Monnicr  (185.^;  eil.  2,  1864);  llaurcau,  i* 
113  f,  and  Charlemagne  et  sa  Ccur  (1880*)  19* — 124;  Werner  (ilWi'); 
Dlimmlcr  in  Ntu^s  Archiv,  xviii  51 — 70,  and  Alg.  D.  fiiogr.,  aho /Wftu  Z.#i/., 
i  160 — 551  (18S1);  }Af[e*s  AUui'niatui  [1873);  Eben,  ii  12 — ^6;  Waitenbach, 
00,  r  186 — 190:  Hauck,  Kinhettgnthukte^  ii  119 — 145;  Mullinger  (1877), 
and  West  (1893);  also  H.  Morley*s  Jfrti^/wA  WriterSy  ii  158—173  :  Gaskoin, 
A/ruin,  hi$  Life  and  his  Work^  1904  ;  Ker's  Dark  Ages^  *5*-3  I  and  Roger, 
Ausont  h  Alcuin^  313-8.  3»i-4.  33*5—349,  3^4-9,  440-6;  with  ihc  Iilera(urc 
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of  European  education  which  is  described  as  the  Benedict! 
Age,  the  age  extending  from  the  brief  revival  of  learning  undct 
Charles  the  (ireat  to  the  rise  of  the  University  of  Paris  (c.  1 170) 
Among  the  monasteries  founded  by  Charles  was  that  of  Lors 
E.  of  the   Rhine,   near  Worms  (763) ;  while  among   those   tl 
witnessed  a  revival  of  learning  in  his  time  was  that  founded  n 
Caudebec,  to  the  W.  of  Rouen,  by  St  Wandrille  (d.  668),  a  pu 
of  Columban.     Part  of  the  building  is  still  in  use,  while  the 
remains  beautiful  even  in  its  ruins.     A  school  was  there  established 
by  the  abbot  Gervold  (d,  806),  and  a  uriptorium  instituted  by  tH 
named   Harduin,  who   himself  copied   the   four   Cospe^^ 


fiiera'^    />.    apfiarfntly    in    uncial    characters".     In    a 


pnest 

Romana 

fragment  of  its  Chronicle  we  find  many  words  borrowed  from  the 

Greek  such  as  scema^  onomata^  paralists^  tirannidem^  anagftfit 

while  curia  is  explained  by  boulcuterhn  and  turricula  by  py 

giscos*.     A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  also  shown  in  the  Chronicle 

Freculphus,  a  pupil  uf  Rabanus  Maurus  and  bishop  of  Lisie 

(d.850)'. 

In  the  age  of  Charles  the  study  of  Greek  was  incidentally 
promoted  by  intercourse  between  the  West  and  the  East,  whetha^^ 
in  the  form  of  diplomacy  in  general,  or  in  the  way  of  overtures  fa^| 
the  intermarriage  of  members  of  the  two  imperial  houses.     Thus 
there  were  negociations  for  a  marriage,  first  between  Charles  and^^ 
the  empress  Eirene  (d.  803),  and  next  between  a  daughter  of  th^| 
former  and  a  son  of  the  latter  (the  ill-fated  Constantine  VI). 
In  this  second  case  the  daughter,  and  the  priests  who  were  to 
accompany  her,  learnt  Greek  in  view  of  a  project  that  ended  in 
nothing*.     Late  in  804  Charles  is  said  to  have  founded  a  school 
at  Osnabriick,  where  Greek  as  well  as  I-atin  was  studied,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  envoys  capable  of  speaking  Greek  at 
Constantinople'.     Hatto,  bishop  of  Basel,  gave  a  Greek  name 

quoted  in  these  works.     For  the  whole  of  ihe  period  between  ;63  and  1180^,^ 
cp,  I^n  Mallre,  Lts  £cola  ^piscopaUs  rf  Mofiaitiques  (1866). 
*  l>on  Matlre,  173;  Rashdall's  Univtrsities^  i  36,  ^93. 


*  Geiia  abb.  Foniantll.  c.  16  in  Pcrtz.  Mon.  ti  agj. 

*  Wattcnbach,  Scknfiwfsen^  370^ 

*  Mignc.  cvi  1118,  1147 

*  Ccdrenus,  li  \\  Bonn. 
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*  MJKne,  cv  741 
1162  (Tougard,  26) ;  Waltcnboch,  GQ^  P 


Migne.  xcviii  894  H.     The  genuinenc&s  of  the  *  capitular  '  for  the  foonjU* 
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{hodo€porimm)  to  the  narrative  of  his  fruitless  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  Greek  words  occur  in  his  writings.  The  envoys 
subsequently  sent  by  the  emperor  of  the  East  greeted  the  emperor 
of  the  West  as  ^ imperaiorem  kqi  pmriXia'.  Near  the  close  of  his 
life,  Charles  is  said  to  have  carefully  compared  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Gospels  with  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac^ 

Amon|j;  the  friends  of  Alcuin  and  the  advisers  of  Charles  was 
Theodulfus,  who  practically  succeeded  Alcuin  as 
head  o(  the  palace  school,  and  in  79S  became 
bishop  of  Orleans  and  abbot  of  Fleury.  He  is  memorable  not 
only  as  the  initiator  of  free  education,  but  also  as  an  accomplished 
I^tin  poet.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  mentions  his  favourite 
authors ;  they  include  the  Fathers  and  Isidore,  the  '  pagan 
philosophers'  with  Prudentius  and  other  Christian  poets,  the 
grammarian  Donalus  and  his  commentator  Pompeius,  together 
with  Virgil  and  Ovid.  In  reference  to  these  last  he  favours  the 
mystic  or  allegorical  interpretation  of  mythology*.  In  another 
poem  he  supplies  us  with  the  earliest  poetic  description  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts*.  Under  Louis  the  Pious  he  was  suspected  of 
disloyally  and  imprisoned  from  818  to  his  death  in  821.  In  his 
prison  he  composed  the  famous  hymn  beginning  G/oria  /ays  ft 
honor  tibi*^  which  continued  to  be  sung  in  France  during  the 
procession  on  Palm  Sunday  for  nine  and  a  half  centuries,  down 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution^ 


tion  of  OsnabrUck,  quoted  hy  Prantl,  L6on  Maltre,  and  olher^  has  been 
disputed  by  Launoi  and  Rettbcrg  (Bursinn,  CL  Phihl,  in  Dmtschland,  i  38; 
cp.  Cramer,  ii  17)  and  disproved  by  K.  Wiltnans.  Kaiserurkuniien  J.  Praottn 
IVtst/aien,  p.   36R,  an<l  by  Sickcl.  A^/a   Carol,   ii  418  (Wattenbnch,  GQ,  i' 

*  Thegan.  De  gestis  Ltuhtvid,  c.  7;  Gidel,  NtmxtUes  ^ludeSy  157 — 161. 
His  care  in  ihe  correction  of  Mss  is  lauded  by  the  copyiiit  Winidharius  Po^ttu 
Car,  i  89,  Non  pas&us  sentes  nicndanim  serpere  libris. 

'  Carm.    14,    19.  i   543    Dilmmlcr's  Paitae  /Mt.  Aevi  Carol.,   In  quorum 
dictis  quaniquam  sini  frivola  niulLa,  Pluhma  sub  fali>o  tegmine  vera  latent. 
'  Carm.  46.  i  5^4  Diimmlcr. 

*  Carm.  69,  i  jjS  UUmmlcr ;  Moontora's  Historical  Companion^  *  All  glory 
laud,  and  honour'. 

*  EbcrU  ii  70—84  ;  K.  Lersch  (Halle,  1880) ;  H«ur6iu,  Sing,  ffitt.  37  f ; 
Wattenlttch.  GQ,  \!  \^o\  Kcr*s  OarM  Aga,  ijsf. 
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Among   the   Irish   monks   who   represented    learning   under 
Charles  the  Great  were  Clement  and  Dungal.      The 


uiea^g 


i 
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DunK«i.    '        ^^^■^  ^I  Charles^  written  by  a  monk  of  St  Gallea 
Donatu*  j^j^  j^,  jj^^  j^j^^j^   century.  tells  us  of  *two  S 

from  Ireland',  who  'lighted  with  the  British  merchants  on  the 
coast  of  Gaur,  and  cried  to  the  crowd,  *if  any  man  desireth 
wisdom,  let  him  come  unto  us  and  receive  it,  for  we  have  it  for 
sale**.  They  were  soon  invited  to  the  court  of  Charles.  One  of 
them,  Qeraent,  partly  filled  the  place  of  Alcuin  as  head  of  the 
palace  school*.  The  other  'was  sent  into  Italy,  to  the  cnonaste 
of  St  Austin  at  Puvia*.  In  the  mss  the  name  of  the  secon 
Irishman  is  either  wrongly  given  as  A/binus  (/>.  Alcuin)  or 
left  blank.  It  may  here  be  suggested  that  the  missing  name  is 
obviously  that  of  Dungal.  That  learned  Irishman  was  asked  by 
Charles  to  explain  the  double  eclipse  of  810.  and  his  letter  in 
reply  proves  his  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  wi 
Virgil  in  particular*.  Under  the  emperor's  grandson,  Lothai 
(823),  Dungal  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  at  Favia 
Another  Irish  monk,  Donaius  (c.  800—876),  who,  in  his  early 
wanderings  in  North  Italy,  was  welcomed  in  829  as  bishop  o( 
Fiesole,  alludes,  in  the  latest  prayer  of  his  life,  to  the  'prophetic 
lines  in  the  Fourth  Echgue^  and  tells  us  in  his  own  epitaph  th 
he  had  *  dictated  to  his  pupils  exercises  in  Grammar,  and  schemes-^ 
of  metre,  and  Lives  of  Saints  '*. 

The  life  of  Charles  the  Great  was  written  in  admirable  Latia 
by  Einhard  {c.  770 — 840),  a  layman  educated  at 
Kulda,  who,  from  about  795,  did  good  service  at  the 
court  of  Aachen  as  architect  as  well  as  diplomatist.  He  had  an 
excelletU  library,  and  was  a  diligent  student  of  the  ancient  Classics. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  in  814  he  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
built  two  churches  in  the  Odenwald,  living  at  the  place  afterwards 

*  Peru,  Sti-H.  ti  731  ;  -Vow.  Carotimi,  631 ;  Ebcrt,  iii  ai^f;  Kcr's  Ami 
Agtt,  175. 

■  Mulltnger,  ui  f.  *  Migne,  cv  447 — 458;  A/on.  Caro/ina,  396. 

*  pp.  453,  461  shfira.     The  possible  klcniity  of  Dunc&l  of  Fftvia  with  the 
lecliue  of  81  Deiiis  (810)  U  admitted  by  Tniabe,  Abkattdl.  bayr.  AkatL  lyoi, 

'  r»tta4  Lot,  Arvi  Cv,  iii  64)«  Trauhe;  M.  Stokes.  Six  Months  im 
AfMMitus,  106,  34;  f. 
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known  as  Seligenstadt  from  830  till  his  death  ten  years  later'.  His 
Life  of  Charies\  which  was  finished  shortly  after  his  hero's  death, 
has  been  justly  described  as  a  *  classic  monument  of  historic 
genius",  as  'one  of  the  most  precious  bequests  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  '^,  as  the  '  ript^st  fruit  of  that  revival  of  humane  and 
secular  learning,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  Charles 
himself".  In  comparison  with  the  ancient  Romans,  its  author 
describes  himself  as  a  homo  harbants^  and  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Rhine  and  Wescr,  the  Baltic  and  the  Danube,  as  'barbarians'. 
But  it  marks  the  highest  point  attained  in  the  classical  studies  of 
the  Caroline  age.  To  Einhard  Charles  is  a  new  Augustus,  and 
the  culmination  of  his  hero's  connexion  with  old  Rome  is  his 
coronation  in  Rome  itself  (Soo).  Einhard's  model  in  I<atin  style 
is  the  Life  of  Au^stus  by  Suetonius",  and  he  also  gives  proof  of  a 
careful  study  of  Caesar  and  Livy.  *His  book  has  a  modem 
character,  because  it  has  learned  the  ancient  rules  of  construction*'. 
In  his  preface  he  quotts  the  Tuscu/an  Disputations,  and  he  also 
imitates  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  certain  of  his  speeches,  — 
the  Second  Verrine^  the  First  CatiUnariany  and  the  Pro  MHone^. 
It  was  probably  owing  to  the  architectural  tastes  of  Einhard  that 
the  work  of  V'^itruvius  became  first  known  in  Germany  and  was 
preserved  for  other  lands  and  later  ages.  The  oldest  extant  MS, 
the  Harleian,  once  belonged  to  Goderamnus  of  Cologne,  abbot  of 
Hildeshcim  (1022-30);  but  it  is  little  later  than  Einhard.  Einhard 
writes  to  a  student  at  Fulda,  asking  him  to  make  inquiries  as  to 

'  Waltcnbach,  (7^,  i'  198—206. 

''  Jaffc- Waltcnbach,  Einkarli  Vita  Caroli  Magni^  1876';  IC.T.  by 
W.  Glaishcr. 

'  Mullingcr,  126. 

*  Hcdgkin,  CharUi  tkt  Gnat,  i«. 

'  Elwrt,  ii  94;  cp.  Waticnbach.  GQ.  P  (98 — 309. 

"  Sec  parallel  passages  in  I'refacc  and  notes  to  cc.  18 — 37  in  Jaffe- 
Waltcnbach '&  ed.;  atko  K  Schmitlt  [Bayreutb,  1S80),  and  (on  his  other  models) 
Maniiius  in  Neues  Ar<hiv,  \\\  517-68.  '  He  is  really  more  classical  than  his 
model  ^Suctoniub],  bccau&e  he  puts  mure  thought  into  his  work  and  is  more 
seriously  interested  in  his  subject.,  ..Out  of  the  common  accessible  culture  of  the 
lime,  the  learning  and  ^scholarship,  he  selects  tho.se  elements  tiiid  learns  those 
principles  which  are  }iui(flble  for  his  own  genius — like  every  other  iicholar  In 
any  other  age'  iKer's  Dark  Ages^  ty'-j)- 

^  Ker's  Dark  AgeSy  fj2.  "  Manitius,  t.c,  565  f. 
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the  meaning  of  certain  technical  terms  in  Vilruvius^  The  copy 
of  that  author  formerly  preserved  at  Fulda  appears  to  have  been 
subsequently  sent  to  Reichenau^ 

Except  in  the  case  of  Einhard,  the  revival  of  learning  pn> 
moted  by  Charles  the  Great,  with  the  aid  of  Alcuin,  was  mainly 
concerned  with  sacred  literature,  and  it  was  of  no  long  duration'. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  literary  interests  soon  began  to  decline 
under  his  feeble  son,  Louis  the   Pious  (d.  840),  though   Louis 
himself  (like  his  father)  'knew  Latin  and  understood  Greek'*. 
His  early  conquest  of  Barcelona  (801),  and  his  alliances  with  the 
Bretons  (818)  and  the  Danish  king  Harold  (826),  were  sung 
6000  el^ac  verses  by  a  student  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  aa( 
Horace,  the  monk  of  Aquitaine,  Ermoldus  Nigellus*.     Thegj 
the  high-born  bishop,  who  wrote  the  Zife  of  Lout's^  declares  that 
a  poet  would  need  the  united  powers  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  Ovid 
to  describe  the  guilt  of  the  low-bom  bishops  who  opposed  their 
emperor  (833)*.     In  S?<j  the  prelates  of  Gaul  were  compelled  t^H 
urge  him  to  'cause  public  schools  to  be  established  in  at  leas^l 
three  fitting  places'  of  his  realm,  in  accordance  with  the  canon  of 
826  enjoining  the  appointment  of  *  masters  and  doctors  to  tea< 
the  study  of  letters  and  of  the  liberal  arts".     During  his  reign  th( 
school  of  the  monastery  at  Tours  lost  its  recent  importance:,  whil 
the  school  of  the  palace  was  under  the  Irish  monk,  Clement*  whi 
compiled  a  grammar  for  the  son  of   Louis,  the  future  emperc 
Lothair  (d.  855)*.     Charles  the  Bald,  the  son  of  Louis  the  Pioi 
by  his  second  wife,  the  accomplished  Judith,  was  king  of  Fran< 
from  840  to  876  and  emperor  of  the  West  for  the  last  year  of  his 
life.    At  the  head  of  his  school  he  placed  the  foremost  philosopher 
of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  John  the  Scot  (to  whom  we  shall  return 
in  the  sequel),  and  he  is  praised  lor  inviting  teachers  of  philosophy 
not  only  from  Ireland  but  also  from  Greece*. 

*  £p.  56  Jaff^.  '  Vitmvius,  cd.  Miiller-Strubing,  p.  iiif. 
^  liartoli,  / /Vft*«rjari  i/f/^i"rafriw*7»/o  (1876),  lo — 16. 

*  Thegan,  Fita  I.tuiov.  19. 

*  Pertz,  Aion.  ii  464  f;  PoHae  Lot.  Aevl  Car»  it   i — 93;  Ebeit,  ii  170^; 
Wattenbach,  GQ^  i^  ij8;  Kers  Dark  Ages,  IS5-8. 

*  Vita  Ludtni.  44  (MilmAn,  Hi  141);  Walienbach,  i»y. 
'  R.  L.  Fiiolc's  Midieval  Thought^  14  f. 

*  Wattenbach,  ijj.  •  Eric.  p.  496  infta. 
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The  ancient  and  important  school  of  Fulda,  which  had  been 
founded  under  the  sanction  of  Roniface',  was  the  scene  of  the 
learned  labours  of  the  most  proficient  of   the  pupils  of  Alcuin. 
Hraljan   or  Rabanus,  born  at  Mainz  in  776,  was 
educated  at  Fulda,  and  (after  801)  at  Tours  under     M.uro""* 
Alcuin,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Maurus,  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Benedict.     Rabanus  himself  became  a  teacher 
at    Fulda,   where    he    treasured    the    notes    he    had    taken    of 
Alcuin's  lectures  at  Tours'.     He  continued  to  teach  as  abbot  in 
822,  among  his  pupils  being  Servatus  Lupus  and  Walafrid  Strabo. 
At  Fulda  he  founded  the  Library,  and  part  of  his  teacher  Alcuin's 
epigram  ad  Musaeum  was  inscribed  over  the  door  of  the  Scrip- 
torium^.    In  842   he  retired  to  a  lonely  hill  a  few  miles  from 
Fulda,  and  there  composed  his  encyclopaedic  work  De  Unrvtrso. 
He  became  archbishop  of  Mainz  in  847  and  died  in  856\ 

Apart  from  extensive  biblical  commentaries,  he  wrote  several 
educational  works.  In  one  of  these  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
Priscian  into  the  schools  of  Germany.  He  also  wrote  a  short 
treatise  on  alphabets  and  abbreviations  \  and  a  chronological  work 
founded  on  Bocthius,  Isidore  and  Bede.  His  treause  on  clerical 
education  ends  with  a  few  chapters  on  pagan  learning,  which  he 
describes  as  helpful  towards  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures'. 
He  also  reviews  the  liberal  arts,  especially  Grammar,  which  he 
defines  as  the  *  science  of  interpreting  the  poets  and  historians ;  and 
the  art  ol  correct  writing  and  speaking'**,  thus  recognising  the ///(rary 
side  of  Grammar  more  strongly  than  Alcuin.  Dialectic'  and  the 
other  arts  are  to  be  carefully  studied  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  former  is  the  *disci[jlina  disciplinarum  ;  haec  docet  docere, 
haec  docet  discere'*.  Rabanus  recognises  that  the  writings  of  the 
Platonisls  in  particular  contain  many  useful  moral  precepts,  and 

'  p.  469  supra. 

*  Ne  vaga  mcHs  pertlat  cuncta  de<1i  fuliis ;  |  hinc  quoque  nunc  constant 
glossae  parvique  litvlli.     Mi^e,  cxii   i6oo. 

•  Wattenlwch,  Sthrifhvfsen,  433*.     On  the  library  cp.  DUmmler,  Ostfrank* 
/fetch,  ii  65a,  n.  13. 

*  Wattenbach,  GQy  i'  356 — a6i ;  Hauck,  fCirchengrsckichtet  ii  555  f. 

•  /^  Cin-u.  Inst,  iii  c.  16  f. 

'  c.  iS  ;  cp.  Kreuiidgen,  in  Sammlung PaJagog.  SchriftiH^  Faderbora,  18891 
'  c  la  ■  c.  a6. 
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much  thai  is  true  on  the  worship  of  the  one  God.     A  large  part  of 
this  work  is  compiled  from  Augustine  and  Cassiodorus,  and  &oa^| 
Gregory's  Cura  Pastoralis.     His  vast  encyclopaedia  De  Unh^erss^ 
is  practically  a  theological  edition  of  Isidore.      His  latest  work, 
De  Anima^  founded  on  Cassiodorus,  is  strangely  followed  by  a  fci^^| 
chapters  on  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans,  copied  frorn^ 
Vegetius  for  the  benefit  of  Lolhair  II.     Certain  glosses  on  Aristotle 
and  Porphyry  implying  an  adherence  to  Nominalism  are  accepted 
by  their  discoverer,  Cousin,  as  the  work  of  Rabanus,  though  they 
are  attributed  by  others'  to  one  of  his  pupils.     Rabanus  has  the 
reputation  of  knowing  Greek,  and  in  his  writings  we  have  passages 
assuming  some  slight  knowledge  of  that  language.     Thus,  in  dis- 
cussing   the   derivation   and    meaning   of  syilaba^   after   quoting 
Priscian,  he  has  recourse  to  Greek: — ^  nam  syllahti  dictii  est  a.ith 
Tiiv  <rvK\afj^pdv€iv  rd  y/juV/^Tu'*.     He  appears  to  have  no  direct^, 
knowledge  of  Homer,  although  he  mentions  the  ///Wand  Odyss^yf^ 
as  well  as  the  Aeneid^  as  examples  of  a  mixed  kind  of  poetry 
(coerkffi   vel   mictony.      He  is  said   to  have  held  that  Latin  waa^^ 
derived  from  Greek,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  was  an  aid  t^| 
the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin*.     At  Fulda  twelve  monks 
were  regularly  employed  as  copyists,  and  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  large  collection  of  Mss,  most  of  which  were 
unfortunately   scattered    during   the    Thirty    Years'    War,      The 
library  of  the  Westphalian  monastery  of  Corvey  (founded  8*2)  is 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  century,  and  learning  also  flourished  at^| 
Regensburg  (652)  on  the  Danube,  and  at  Reichenau  (724)  on  afi^ 
island  of  the  Untersee,  W.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance^ 
'  Pranll  and  Kaulich  (Sclh,  in  £>$€.  Brit,  xxi  ^aod). 

*  Op.  i  39 ;  Migne,  cxi  617  ;  from  Isidore.  Etym.  i  16,  1. 
■  i  103  ;  Migne,  cxi  410 :  from  Suetonius,  Pt  Poitis  (p.  5  Reincrscheid), 

ap.  Diomedem,  lib.  lii  481  Keil.  In  cvit  408  quUam  d^ifuens  \%  hU  authority 
for  a  passage  ncnrly  identical  with  Cic.  Orator^  g  6<) ;  ihis  quotation  (which  I 
have  not  seen  noticed  elsewhere)  must  have  ultimately  contc  from  a  writer  who 
had  a  complete  MS  of  the  Or,i/ar.     The  codurs  mu/ift  begm  with  J  gi. 

*  Trithcinius  (Migne.  cvii  84  h),  ap.  Cramer,  ii  33.  Cp-  Kuhler's  Hrahanm 
Afaurus,  13  f.  On  Rabanus, cp.  Ebert,  it  110;  Mulltngcr's  A"AwVj,  138  — 151  ; 
West's  Aintin,  114 — 164:  and  Ker's  Dark  Ages^  160;  Optm  in  Mii^e^ 
cvii — citii. 

B  Ziegelbauer,  Hist.  LUt,  Ord.  S.  Btn.  i  487,  569,  ap.  Heeren.  C/.  Utt. 
im  MA^  i  i6a  (. 
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The  most  important  pupil  of  Rabanus  was  Walafrid  Slrabo 
(r.  809—849).  Unlike  his  master,  he  had  a  genuine 
gift  (or  poetry ;  he  studied  Christian  and  pagan  st^bi"^"** 
potts,  and  wrote  fin  sacred  as  well  as  secubr 
themes.  Of  his  sacred  poems  the  most  striking  is  that  on  the 
Visions  of  Weltin,  an  early  precursor  of  Dante's  Divina  Commcdia. 
His  two  great  secular  pocins  arc  (r)  On  the  statue  of  TheodoriCy 
and  (2)  his  Hortuius^  a  description  of  the  plants  in  the  monastic 
garden  of  Reichenau,  which  was  widely  read  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  Its  charm  and  freshness  are  not  im- 
paired by  frequent  reminiscences  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  or  by  a  few 
quotations  from  Serenus  Sammonicus'.  In  his  other  poems  his 
principal  model  is  Prudentius.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
original  form  of  the  Glossa  Ordiriana  (subsequently  revised  by 
Gilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Anstlm  of  Laon),  which  occupies  the  top 
and  side  margins  of  Mss  of  the  Vulgate.  He  brought  out  a  new 
edition  of  the  Life  of  GaHus  and  of  Einhard's  Life  of  Charles  the 
Great.  His  only  independent  work  in  prose  was  connected  with 
Ecclesiastical  History,  being  written  at  the  request  of  the  librarian 
of  his  monastery.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  <84.9),  being 
accidentally  drowned  in  crossing  the  Loire.  He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  singular  literary  versarility ;  and  his  influence,  as  tutor  to 
Charles  the  Bald  and  as  abbot  of  Reichenau,  was  always  healthy 
and  bore  lasting  fruit*. 

A  remarkable  picture  of  the  varied  learning  of  the  time  is 
presented  by  a  letter  written  (r.  850)  by  a  pupil  of 
Walafrid,    Ermenrich   of    Ellwangen',   to  Grimold, 
abbot  of  W'eissenburg  and  St  (lallen. 

After  iliM^uKsiiig  ihe  diftcrcncc  h>etwccii  the  niind  ^ind  the  siiul,  he  pn&ses 
on  to  points  of  Grnmm.ir,  dealing  particularly  Milh  accent,  quanliiy  and 
pronunciation,  and  naming  as  au(liurilic»,  not  only  Alcuiit  and  bedc,  Priscian 
and  Donatus,  but  also  Comentius,  Sextus  Poiupeiu-k  and  Ser^lus.    He  next 


Ennenricb 
of  EUwangen 


'  See  Diimniler's  notc«  on  pp.  335—350-  In  I,  106,  Aut  arbusiivum  vitis 
genus  comes  from  Cnlumella,  Df  Arhor.  4. 

'  Mignc,  cxiii— cxiv;  poems  in /W/a^Xa/,  v^rt'i  ^ar- ii  159 — 423DiimmIer; 
Ebrrt,  u  145  —  166;  Waitenbach,  GQ^  v  377 — 180;  Hauck,  ii  661  i  Spccht, 
310  ;  Ker's  iMrk  Ages^  159. 

*  Edited  (from  a  MS  at  St  GaUen)  by  DUmmler  (1873);  cp.  Barsian  in 
Jahresb.  i  10  f;  Waitenbach,  381  f. 
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introduces  a  specimen  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  with 
digression  on  the  nature  of  the  soul.     With  the  aid  of  Virgil  and  his  c 
mentators,  he  adds  some  remarks  on  pagan  mythology,  incidentally  express: 
his  contempt  for  the  pagnn  poets,  whose  works  he  condescends  to  regard  as 
the  nature  uf  manure,  useful  for  fertilising  the  fields  of  sacred  lilemture. 
knows  that   Virgil   has   imimted  Theocritus  in  the  Eth^uti,  Heaiod  in 
GfQt^cs  and  Homer  in  Llic  Aeneidt  but  liis  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  c\ 
due  to  Servius  alone'.     He  refers  in  conclusion  to  the  monaster}'  of  St  Gallcn. 
adding  a  S].>ecimen  of  his  proposed  poetic  life  of  the  founder,  with  some  sets  ol 
verses  in  praise  of  his  own  preceptor,  and  on  the  sacred  theme  of  the  Trinity. 


I 


In  the  course  of  this  letter  he  quotes  Lucretius',  Virgil  ai 
Servius,  Ovid,  Prudentius,  Juvencus,  Arator,  the  Latin  Homer,  thi 
epitaph  on  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor,  the  Moselia  of  Ausonius, 
Prtscian's  translation  of  Dionysius  Periegeles,  and  lastly  Pliny, 
Boethius  and  Fulgenlius*.     The  letter  also  displays  some  slight 
knowledge  of  Greek  vocabulary  (as  well  as  ignorance  of  Greek 
Accidence  and  Prosody)  by  the  introduction  of  isolated  words  or 
single  lines,  sometimes  in  Greek  and  I^atin  combined.     But,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  specimen  of  superficial  learning  rather  than  of  true 
taste.     The   writer's   erudition   was,  however,  recognised   by  his 
being  made  bishop  of  Passau  in  865,  nine  years  before  his  death*. 
A  far  more  agreeable  picture  is  presented  lo  us  in  the   130 
Letters  of  Servatus  Lupus,  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
Servatua  ^^  diocese  of  Sens,  educated  at  Ferrieres  and  at^ 

Fulda,  and  abbot  of  the  former  from  842  to  hi^| 
death,  little  more  than  twenty  years  later.     .At  Fulda  he  had  not 
only  been  educated  for  six  years  under  Rabanus,  the  most  learm 
theologian  of  the  day,  but  had  also  obtaincsl  literary  advice 
instruction  from  Einhard,  the  ablest  scholar  of  the  time.     While 
Alcuin,  the  instructor  of  Rabanus,  was  exceedingly  narrow  in  his 
literary  interests,  Lupus,  the  pupil  of  Rabanus,  has  a  far  wider 
range.     In  his  literary  spirit  he  is  a  precursor  of  the  humanists  of 
the  Renaissance     To  one  of  his  correspondents  he  expresses  his 
regret   that   the   pursuits  of  literature  are  almost  obsolete*;   to 
another,  his  delight  at  their  revival  in  his  own  neighbourhood*. 


-ned^ 
an^H 


'  p.  f^t  supra.  "  i  150-6. 

*  Gottlieb,  Biblwthektn,  p.  44I.  *  Ebcrt,  ii  179 — 184, 

*  34,  nunc  littcrorum  sludiis  pocne  obsoletis. 

*  35i  rcviviscentem  in  bis  nostris  regionibtu  sapientiam* 
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In  writing  to  Einhard  he  confesses  that  a  love  of  letters  had 
been  implanted  in  him  almost  from  his  very  boyhood^  and 
contrasts  the  revival  of  letters  in  Einhard's  own  time,  under 
Charles  the  Great,  with  their  decline  in  the  days  when  *men 
scarcely  tolerate  any  who  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge".  He 
is  himself  an  eager  borrower,  and  a  wary  lender,  of  books.  He 
asks  one  of  his  relations  to  send  a  capable  monk  to  Fulda  and 
borrow  from  the  abbot  a  copy  of  Suetonius  '  in  two  moderate-sized 
volumes,  which  he  can  either  bring  himself,  or  send  by  a  trusty 
messenger '^  He  begs  the  archbishop  of  Tours  to  send  him  a 
copy  of  the  commentary  of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero*. 
He  writes  to  the  abbot  of  York  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  the 
Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testamenls  ascribed  to  St  Jerome 
by  Cassiodorus,  also  those  of  Bede,  the  seventh  and  following 
books  of  St  Jerome  on  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  books  of  the 
JnstitutioMs  of  Quintilian*.  Not  content  with  borrowing  from 
Fleury  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  from  other  monasteries  in 
France,  and  from  Fulda  and  York,  he  even  writes  to  Rome. 
Thus  he  applies  to  pope  Benedict  HI  (855-8)  for  the  above  books 
of  St  Jerome,  and  for  certain  mss  of  Cicero  de  Oratore^  and  of 
Quintilian,  which  he  had  seen  in  Rome  (849).  the  latter  being  *in 
a  single  volume  of  moderate  size'.  He  adds  that  hts  monastery 
already  possessed  parts  of  the  last  two  works,  and  concludes  by 
begging  for  the  loan  of  the  commentary  on  Terence  by  L>onatus'. 
He  is  himself  so  cautious  about  lending  a  ms  which  is  in  constant 
demand,  that  he  has  almost  resolved  on  despatching  it  to  some 
place  of  security  for  fear  of  losing  it  altogetlier*.  In  the  same 
letter  he  answers  a  number  of  minor  questions  on  points  of 
spelling  and  prosody  by  appealing  to  the  grammarian  Caper,  and 
by  quoting  thrice  from  Virgil,  twice  from  Martial,  and  once  from 
Prudentius,  Alcuin  and  Theodulfus.  He  lends  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  St  Jerome's  commentary  on  the  Prophets  before  he  has 
had  lime  to  read  it  himself,  and  (doubtless  in  answer  to  some 
inquiry)  informs  him  that  Caesar  had  not  really  written  a  History 
of  Homey  but  only  the  CommtntarUs  on  the  Gallic  War^  of  which 
doubtless  heard,  and  a  codv  of  which 


bishop 


copy 


63. 


91. 
103. 


16. 
10. 
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sent  as  soon  as  possible,  adding  that  the  continuation  was  the 
work  of  Caesar's  secretar)%  Hirtius'.  With  a  view  to  correcti 
his  own  texts,  he  borrows  extra  copies  of  works  already 
his  possession.  He  thanks  a  friend  for  revising  his  copy  of 
Macrobius  and  for  sending  a  ms  of  the  commentary  of  Bocthius  ; 
he  inquires  about  a  ms  of  Cicero's  Ttisculan  Disputations^  and, 
in  the  same  letter,  answers  questions  on  prosody  by  quoting 
Virgil  and  Jnvencus  as  well  as  Servius  and  Priscian'.  He  in- 
forms a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Prum  that  be 
intends  to  compiire  his  own  copy  of  Cicero's  Letters  with  the 
text  which  he  has  just  received,  and  thus  anive  at  the  cruih; 
he  also  asks  for  his  friend's  copy  of  Cicero's  translation  of 
Aratus,  with  a  \new  to  filling  up  some  iaatnae  in  his  own*. 
He  declines  Co  send  a  ms  to  a  monk  at  Sens,  because  his 
messenger  will  tw  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  journey  on  foot*. 
He  cannot  lend  Hincmar  the  CoHectaMum  of  Bede  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  because  '  Che  book  is  too  large  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  vest  or  the  wallet,  and,  even  if  either  were  possible, 
it  might  be  a  prey  to  robbers  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  ms**. 
He  is  prevented  from  sending  Gellius  to  Einhard  because  the 
abbot  has  once  more  kept  it  in  his  own  possession'.  He  is 
interested  in  obtaining,  through  Einhard,  carefully  copied  speci- 
mens of  uncial  characters^ ;  and  it  niay  be  remembered  that  it 
was  in  this  age  that  Charles  the  Bald  caused  a  ms  of  the  Gospels 
to  be  copied  in  letters  of  gold  for  the  abbey  of  St  Denis",  with 
the  donor*s  portrait  as  frontispiece,  and  that  he  received  a  ms  of 
'  37-  "  B.  »  69. 


76. 


J 


^  ,<i  (cxix  448  c,  Migiic),  *scriptor  regius  Bertcau<1u&  dicitur  antiqiu 
litlerarum,  duntaxat  earum  quae  maximac  sunt,  ct  undaUs  a  quibusdam  vocari 
cxtstimaiuur,  habere  mensiirom  dcscriplam.  Itaque,  st  pcnc*  vos  c*t,  miltitc 
mihi  cam  per  hunc,  quaeso,  piclorem,  cum  rediehl,  scbedtila  lamen  dili- 
gcnlisbinie  >igillu  muiiita'.  UndaUs  \\  doubtlesi»  a  reminiticence  of  St  Jerome's 
Preface  to  Job:  'uncialibu^  (ut  vulgo  aiiml)  littcfis'  (F.  Madan  in  Ct.  Rev, 
xviii  { i(>04)  48).  Cp.  Commentarivm  AiMiiedIens€%  attributed  by  Traubc 
{S.  Ber,  Nfunicb,  1900,  533-5)  to  Remigius,  the  pupil  of  Serva/us  Lttptu, 
*  quacdam  enim  (littcrae)  nnciaia  dicuntur,  quae  ct  maximae  sunt  ct  in  inili 
libroruiTi  scrihuntur'  (Hagcn's  AnecU.  Helv.  jji  f). 

■  ///>/.  ////.  de  ia  France,  iv  j8i  f.     S.  Bergcr  {Hiit,  de  ta   Vulgate^  77 
ascribes  the  '  chrysograph '  Mss  to  the  Palace  School. 
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the  Bible  in  Caroline  minuscules^  from  the  abbot  of  Tours,  where 
that  hand  had  been  formed  under  the  rule  of  Alcuin. 

His  attitude  towards  the  Classics  may  be  partly  illustrated  by 
a  letter  in  which  he  good-humouredly  describes  a  presbyter  of 
Mainz,  named  Probus,  as  charitably  including  Cicero  and  Virgil 
(whose  works  he  is  copying)  in  the  number  of  the  elect-.  His  own 
literary  tastes  are  more  clearly  shown  in  his  first  letter  to  Einhard, 
where,  after  saying  that,  in  his  judgement,  'learning  should  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake'^  ht:  adds  that  he  had  found  the  authors 
of  the  day  far  removed  from  the  dignity  of  the  Ciceronian  style 
emulated  by  the  foremost  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  until  at  last  he 
hghted  on  Einhard's  admirably  written  /,i/e  of  Charhs  th€  Grcai\ 
A  wide  knowledge  of  I-atin  literature  is  displayed  in  his  frequent  re- 
ferences to  I^atin  authors.  Among  historians,  we  find  Livy*,  Sallust, 
Caesar,  Suetonius,  Justin  and  Valerius  Maximus"*;  in  rhetoric, 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;  among  poets,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Martial ;  and,  among  grammarians,  Caper,  Oellius,  Donatus, 
Servius,  Macrobius  and  Priscian.  He  describes  a  knowledge  of 
German  as  '  most  necessary  at  the  present  day  '^ ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  protests  against  the  rumour  that  he  had  himself  gone  to 
Fulda  to  learn  that  language  ;  it  would  not  have  been  *  worth  his 
while  to  go  so  far  for  such  a  purpose ' ;  he  had  really  spent  his 
time  there  in  copying  MSS,  ad  obUvionis  remcdium  ei  erttditionis 
au^menium'^.  There  is  hardly  any  sign  that  he  knew  Greek.  He 
consults  Einhard  about  certain  Greek  words  in  Servius";  and, 
when  he  is  himself  consulted  on  similar  points  by  Gotteschalk,  he 
hints  that  the  niceties  of  the  language  are  best  ascertained  from 
the  Greeks  themselves*".  He  states  that  ^/*/jf///rOTW  is  obviously  a 
Greek  word,  because  of  the  collocation  of/  and  h,  and  he  proves 

*  Specimen  in  Lccoy  cle  in  Marche,  Lts  Mattuscritj  (Quanlin],  p.  69.     It 
was  written  (c.  K45-50)  by  a  monk  of  Marmoiiticr.     Cp.  p.  473  mprn, 

'*  load  fine fn,  >  Quoted  on  p.  441. 

*  P-  434  A. 

*  34,  illud  quod  sequttur  tangere  nolui  donee  in  Livio  vigtlantius  inda- 
garem. 

*  Cp.  Traube  in  Ahhandi.  baytr.  Akad.  xix  (1)  370  f.  and  S.  Ber.  1891. 
p.  401  f. 


70. 
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from  Prudentius  that  the  second  syllable  is  long,  but  he  adds  that 
he  is  informed  by  a  Greek  ihat,  'among  the  Greeks'  (who  in  this 
case  clearly  allowed  the  accent  to  supersede  the  quantity).  *  it  was 
always  pronounced  short', — an  opinion  shared  by  Einhard'.  Even 
in  his  treatise  on  the  tenets  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  written  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  from  Charles  the  Bald",  he  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  Cicero  and  Virgil*.  | 

The  importance  of  the  age  of  Servatus  Lupus,  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  mss,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
large  number  of  mss  of  the  ninth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
tenth,  which  are  recorded  as  having  belonged  to  the  monastic 
libraries  of  France*.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  classical  mss 
first  found  their  way  into  Germany,  the  writers  of  the  golden  age 
being  scantily  represented  by  Virgil,  Lucan,  Livy  and  portions 
of  Cicero,  while  later  authors  were  more  frequent,  espec 
Macrobius,  Martianus  Capella  and  Isidore. 

\^^hile  the  monastery  of  Ferricres,  near  Sens  and  the  Upper 
Seine,  was  the  home  of  Lupus,  that  of  Corbie  on 
RadbcTtuT"*  the  Sommc,  near  Amiens,  is  similarly  associated 
with  his  contemporary  Radbertus,  who  also  bears 
the  name  of  Paschasius  (c.  790 — 865).  He  joined  in  founding 
the  New  Corbie  in  Westphalia  (822)*.  His  familiarity  with  Ijitin 
literature  is  shown  by  the  passages  which  he  tacitly  borrows  from 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  there  is  some  slight 
evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek*. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  (840 — 877).  whom  Lupiu 
describes  as  '  doctrinae  studiosissimus ''',  there  is  a  certain  revival 


ions^ 


*  20  p.  467  c — D.  ^   ia8.  ^ 
■  MigTic,  cxix  633.     For  ihe  Letters  see  Migne,  cxix  431 — 610,  and  cp. 

Nicholas,  EtuiU  {\%fi\)  \  Dc  la  Kochclerie,  in  .\fimoires\  (1865-71)  369 — 466 
of  the  Acad,  df  Sainte  Croix  tfOrifuni\  Mulliiiger's  Sckoch  of  Ckariet  she 
Great  (1877)  c.  4  ;  Sprotlc's  Biographie  (1880)  ;  ami  ed.  by  Du  Docrt  (Paris, 
1888) :  also  Ebert,  ii  103-9  *  Manitius  ia  Rhein.  Atus.  {1893)  313 — 330 ;  and 
Norden's  Kunstprosa,  699  f.  ■ 

*  Norden,  704  f.  ■ 

*  Corvey,  founded  by  t-ouis  the  Pious;  Wattenbach,  GQ^  i^  301  0.  1. 

*  Migne,  cxx ;  Toiignrd.  L*HeiUnisme,  p.  30;  Eberl,  ii  330  f.     Hi*  four 
poems  (including  an  * eghga')  are  printed  in  l^tiu  Lai,  Aevi  Car,  iii  45- 
Traube.  '  £p,  119. 
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of  interest  in  literature,  but  it  resembles  the  final  flicker  of  an 
expiring  flame  rather  than  '  a  light  that  rises  to  the  stars  *.  This 
last  is  the  flattering  phrase  used  by  Kric  of  Auxerre  (d.  f.  877)  in 
a  letter  addressed  10  the  king.  He  even  describes  Greece  as 
lamenting  the  loss  of  those  of  her  sons  whom  the  liberality  of  the 
king  has  attracted  to  tiaul,  and  nearly  all  Ireland,  with  the  band 
of  her  philosophers,  as  disdaining  the  perils  of  the  sea  and 
embracing  a  voluntary  exile  in  answer  to  the  summons  of  one 
who  was  a  Solomon  in  wisdom'. 

The  chief  representative  of  Ireland  and  philosophy  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  Joannes  Scotus,  or 
John  the  Scot'  U.  810-5 — *"■  S75),  who.  from  about 
845.  was  the  head  of  the  palace  school  and  thus 
took  part  in  a  temporary  revival  of  learning.  In  his  person  the 
Greek  Scholarship  of  Ireland  found  a  welcome  in  France  in  the 
days  when  England  was  being  overrun  by  the  1  *anes.  His 
favourite  manual  was  Martianus  Capella.  He  was  also  familiar 
with  the  Greek  Fathers,  such  as  Basil,  Chrysostom  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  (whom  he  oddly  identifies  with  his  namesake  of 
Nyssa),  he  had  a  special  admiration  for  Origen^  and  he  borrowed 
largely  from  Maximus  Confessor  (d.  662)*.  In  the  phrase  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  his  mental  vision  was  *  concentrated  on 
Greece  **.  While  his  Latin  style  is  recognised  as  correct  and 
even  elegant,  he  is  fully  conscious  of  the  inadequacy  of  his 
Greek  scholarship.  He  is  familiar  with  Plato's  Timaeus*^  and  it 
has  been  supposed'  that  he  knew  the  original  text;  at  any  rate, 


^  Migne,  cxxiv  11,^3. 

*  Known  to  hii  contenipotarjes  as  Joannts  Scotus^  Scottus^  or  Scoligtna ; 
and  called  by  himself,  in  his  tmn^ilation  of  '  DionysiuR ',  Joanrnt  lerugena 
(changctl  in  Inter  MSS  into  Krugena  and  Ei-iugtna).  Erigena  appears  later 
Still,  AJ\A  Jtfanws  Scotm  Eri^tna  not  earlier  lliun  cent,  xvi  (Christlieb,  if  f, 
ap.  R.  L.  Poole's  AMieval  Though!^  55  ;  and  Traul>e  in  Poita^  Lat.  Aevi 
Car.  iii  518). 

*  Cp.  Baur's  L£hre  ven  der  DreUinigktit^  ii  363 — 344  (Poole,  60). 

*  J.  DriUeke,  Scotus  Krigfna  «.  desien  GewHhrsmannfr,  Leipzig  1903, 
and  in  Z.  /.  wist.   ThioL  xlvi  {1903)  563 — 580. 

*  Gtsta  kegum  Angi.  n  %  iaa,  in  Graecos  acriter  oculos  intcndit. 

*  In  De  Div,  Nat.  i  it  he  quotes  in  Latin  30  r>  f.  In  iii  17  he  refers  to  the 
planets,  'quae  semper  circulos  suos  circa  solem  peragunt,  sicut  Plato  in  Timaeo 
edocet'.  '  Haur<^au,  i*  151. 
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his  I^tin  quotations  from  the  Timaeus  are  independent  of  the 
translation  by  Chalcidius.      His  general  familiarity  with  Greek  is 
fully  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  to  execute  a   I^tin 
translation   of    *  Dionysius   the   Areopagite*.     Certain   works   of 
*Dionysius'  had  been  sent  by  pope  Paul  1  to  Pepin-le-Bref  betweei^H 
758  and   763',  and  a  splendid  ms  of  his  mystical  writings  haofl 
subsequently  been  presented  to  Ix)uis  the  Pious  by  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer  (827).     The  author  was  regarded 
as  the  patron-saint  of  France,  and  Hilduin,  the  abbot  of  St  Denis, 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  produce  a  satisfactory  version.     Thus  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  an  Irishman  of  the  West  to  introduce  the  worka^ 
of  a  Greek  mystic  of  the  East  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Franco-Romad^ 
king.     The  faithful  and  literal  rendering  executed   by  Joannes 
Scotus  was  regarded  as  an  interpretation  which  itself  needed  an 
interpreter.      Such    was    the    opinion    of    the    papal    librarian, 
Anastasius,  who  had  himst^lf  learned  Greek  at  Constantinople,  and 
wondered  how  *  this  barbarian  living  on  the  confines  of  the  world|^ 
who  might  have  been  deemed  to  be  as  ignorant  of  Greek  as  h^| 
was  remote  from  civilisation,  could  have  proved  capable  of  com- 
prehending such   mysteries   and    translating    them   into   anolh< 
tongue".       I'he  influence  of  'Dionysius'  is  apparent  in    man! 
parts  of  the  great  work  of  Joannes  Scotus,  De  Divisione  A'atm 
and  particularly  in  the  last  book,  with  its  doctrine  of  the 
absorption  of  the  perfected  soul  into  the  Divine  Nature*,  whi 
by  a  fusion  of  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity,  he  forms  a  *  theory' 
of  the  Eternal  Word  as  containing  in  Himself  the  exemplars 
created  things ',  a  theory  implying  the  formula  universaiia  at 
rem.     Another  important  work,  his  Liber  dt  Prcttdtstinatione^  m*as' 
written  at  the  request  of  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a 
man  of  some  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  Greek*,  in  criticism  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  as  stated  by  Gotteschalk  (840).     In 

■  Cofitx  Ctiroiinuit  14  ;  Roger,  431  f. 

•  Miguc,  cxxii  9.1  c — D.  The  date  of  the  tianslaiion  is  858-60.  The 
original  wajt  found  in  France  and  not  brought  from  Ireland;  and  the  ramc  m 
true  of  hU  later  translation  of  Maximum  on  Greg.  Nax. 

■  Abstract  in  R.  L.  Poole.  60 — 73. 

*  Mignc,  cxxv   538   A — B.     Cp.    Carl   von    Noorden's  Hinkmar  O^^H 
SdiroeM  (1K84I;   Traube.  in  Poitae  Lat.  Aevi  Car.  iii  406-10,  and  Munich' 
Abhatuil,  xix  3  (1891).  363  f  (Hincmai'ii  Iruh  colony  at  Laou). 
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reply  (851)  he  constantly  resorts  to  the  aid  of  Dialectic.  He  also 
anticipates  the  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen  by  insisting  that  true 
philosophy  and  true  religion  are  identical  with  one  another'. 
He  describes  the  course  of  his  argument  as  passing  through  the 
four  stages  of  *  division,  definition,  demonstration  and  analysis*, 
adding  the  Greek  name  of  each".  When  the  Latin  Fathers  fail 
him,  he  appeals  to  the  Greek,  and,  when  the  Fathers  desert 
him,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  philosophers.  The  mistakes  of  his 
opponents  he  compassionately  describes  as  mainly  due  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language.  His  treatise  was  opposed  by 
theologians  at  Lyons  and  Fulda,  and  by  Prudentius,  bishop  of 
Troyes,  who  traces  in  its  pages  *  the  folly  of  Origen '  and  the 
trickery  of  an  unsanctified  sophistry,  and  meets  his  opponent's 
'assumption  of  superiority  on  the  ground  of  his  classical  learning' 
by  appealing  to  Jerome's  abjuration  of  Cicero.  Jerome  had 
maintained  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  understood  in  their 
simplicity  instead  of  serving  as  a  battle-ground  of  the  rhetoricians; 
while  Joannes  Scotus  had  dragged  his  readers  back  to  Greek 
sources  for  all  that  he  had  failed  to  find  in  Latin.  Lastly, 
Prudentius  attacks  the  work  of  Martianus  Capella,  which  was 
deemed  to  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  leading  the  author 
into  this  labyrinth  of  error,  and  tempting  him  to  prefer  the 
teaching  of  Vaxro,  which  was  supported  by  that  of  Capella, 
although  it  had  been  refuted  by  St  Augustine.  The  close 
attention  paid  to  Capella  by  Joannes  Scotus  is  further  exemplified 
by  the  Commentary  discovered  by  Haureau  among  the  mss  of 
the  ninth  century  which  once  belonged  to  the  great  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres*. 

The  controversy  between  Joannes  Scotus  and  his  opponents 

'  £h  Div.  Naturae^  t  i  ;  Haureau,  i*  153  n.  i. 

'  D<  IHaedUstinathne^  \  i  (MignCi  cxxii  358  a),  {fiiBalw')  duu/ienxi$, 
ApwrifoJ,  diro^ciiCTtiti}  and  dKaXio-**^.  Cp.  Ammonias,  in  Porphyrii  Isaxogen^ 
p.  34,  34  ed.  Bu&se  (1891).  quoted  by  mc  in  ffermath^na,  xxix  431.  and  David 
the  Armenian's  ProUgomena  lo  Porphyry's  hagoge :  €lal  hi  rtaaaptt  ai 
ZiaktKTLHal  lUBoioi.-  eUrl  y^p  SiaiptrtKT^,  A^orKti),  diro3ei«rrun).  dvaXiniurf} 
(J.  A.  Cramer's  .-incai.  Paris,  iv  443);  also  Kr.  Cramer,  De  Gr.  Medit  Aevi 
StHdiis,  ii  34  n.  156. 

'  Notues  et  Extraits^  xx  (fl)  pp.  1  i  (liauteau.  i  152).  Cp.  R-  L.  Poole, 
76,  n.  15.  and  E.  K.  TXaxtA^  fohann^s  ScoftUJ,  11.  Si.  ■ 
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may  well  be  regarded  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  mediaeval 
scholarship'.     The  mechanical  tradition  handed  down  by  Be4^| 
and  Alcuin  is  now  superseded  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussiof^* 
and  the  claims  of  reason,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  authority, 
are  eagerly  maintained'. 

It  is  probable  that  Joannes  Scotus  remained  in  Franklanc^^ 
even  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald  (877)'.     An   Hnglid^| 
tradition  makes  him  end  his  days  at  Malmesbury,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  the  pens  of  his  pupils*, 
and  where  the  traveUcr,  Leland^  afterwards  saw  'an  image  set  up 
in  the  abbey  church  '  in  his  honour. 

The  I^lin  authors  quoted  by  him  include  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Pliny  and  Boethius  *.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  quite  excep- 
tional for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  i3artialiiy  for  that 
language  is  proved  by  his  selecting  a  Greek  title  for  his  principal 
work,  irtfH  ^ixrcoK  /xtpio-fioi?,  /</  w/  De  Divisione  Naturxu^  in  the 
course  of  which  he  is  constantly  quoting  *  Dionysius '  and  Gregoi 
and  frequently  referring  to  the  Categories  of  .Aristotle.  *'  If  anyoi 
wishes  to  know  mure  about  the  *  possible'  and  the  'impossible*, 
kgat  iTfpl  ip/ii^r«iU5,  hoc  est,  De  Interpretatinne  Arisioteiem  "'.  In 
the  dedicatory  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  *  Areopagite*,  he 
praises  the  king  for  prompting  him  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
literature  of  the  \Vest,  but  to  have  recourse  to  the  *most  pure 
and  copious  waters  of  the  Greeks'.  In  approaching  his  task,  he 
modestly  describes  himself  as  a  mere  tiro  in  Greek  ;  and  although, 
in  a  work  extending  over  i6o  columns  of  print,  he  succeeds  in 
presenting  a  closely  literal  rendering  of  his  original,  the  general 
truth  of  his  description  of  his  own  attainments,  when  put  to 
test  of  original  composition,  is  clear  enough  in  the  few  Gr 


'  Mullinger,  p.  189. 

'  De  Div.  Nat.  i  69  p.  513  B,  ratio  imtnutahilts  nuUitis  aactoritatis  adsCi] 
latione  rolwrari  indiget. 

*  The  cammcntory  on  Boelhius,   Opuu.  Sa^a,  is  later  thun  S67  (] 
3t  »8,  17). 

*  William  of  Malmcsbury,    Gesta  ICegum  Aug/,   ii   §  133,   discussed 
R.  L.  Voole's  Medirv^  Thought^  .^IS— J^Qt  *nd  Trautx,  /,  €.  iii  %%%. 

*  Jiintrary^  ii  16'. 

*  Mignc.  cxxii  498.     Cp-  Draseke  (quoted  on  p.  491).  and  Rand|  Ku^  S4. 
'  I*.  597  C. 


hexameters  which  he  addresses  to  the  king  of  France  and  the 
archbishop  of  Rheinis'.  They  are  sufficiently  bad  to  discredit 
bishop  Bale's  story*  that  their  author  had  studied  Greek  at 
Athens.  Even  his  Latin  elegiacs  he  occasionally  intersperses 
sacro  Graecorum  ntdare^  i.e,  with  Greek  words  written  in  Greek 
characters.  It  was  probably  in  connexion  with  his  own  study  of 
Greek  that  he  drew  up  a  Latin  abstract  of  the  treatise  of 
Macrobius  on  the  diiferences  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs*.  Aristotle  who,  in  his  judgement,  is  'the  acutest  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  classification  of  all  created  things',  is  specially 
quoted  in  connexion  with  the  ten  Categories,  which  *  apply  to 
things  created,  and  not  (as  St  Augustine  has  shown)  to  the 
Creator  **.  Plato,  however,  had  seen  that  all  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  existence  of  things  created  had  for  their  aim  the 
knowledge  of  the  Creator ;  he  therefore  follows  I*lato.  His 
Platonism  makes  him  a  Realist,  and  his  extreme  Realism  ends  in 
Pantheism.  'John  the  Irishman'  has  been  happily  characterised 
by  a  countr)-man  of  his  own  as  *  an  erratic  genius  ',  *  brilliant, 
learned,  heretical ".  His  principal  work  was  regarded  as  the 
source  of  certain  heresies  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  accordingly  committed  to  the  Hames  by  the 
orders  of  pope  Honorius  HI  (1226),  and  the  ^di/io  princtpsy 
published  by  Thomas  Gale  at  Oxford  in  1681,  was  placed  in  the 
index  of  prohibited  books  a  few  years  after  its  publication*. 

*  i5.  1^37  ;  also  in  Trnube,  /.  r..  iii  518-56,  with  other  Carmina  ScoHorum 
Latina  et  GrarcoMJea,  ib.  685 — 701-  The  I'ersus  fiomat  are  (here  (p.  554) 
placed  later  than  878,  and  the  allegorical  treatment  of  Ovid's  Met.,  in  the 
JnUgttmtnta^  not  earlier  than  cent,  xiii  (p.  576).  Both  were  once  ascribed  to 
Joannes  Scotus. 

»  R.  L.  Toole,  311  f. 

»  Ussher,  Ep.  Hib.  p.  135;  Tctiflfcl,  §444.  9;  Keil.  Gr.  Lai.  v  595  f; 
p.  138  supra,  *  De  Drv.  ,\-ai.  i  14. 

*  G.  T.  Stokes.  Ireland  and  th^  Celiic  Church,  p.  a  18. 

*  On  Joannes  Scotus,  see  Opera  cd.  Floss  (Migne,  cxxii)  and  the  literature 
there  quoted  ;  al.v»'Guizot*s  Cwiiisalion  en  France,  iii  Ic^on  19,  pp.  137 — 178; 
Maurice,  Mediaeval  Phiiosophy,  45 — 79;  Haurcau,  i  148—175;  Eberl,  ii 
5^7—567;  Waiicnbach,  GQ.  i'  313  f;  Milman,  Lat.  Christ,  iv  330  f; 
Mullinger's  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  c  5  ;  R.  L.  Poole's  Medieval 
Thought  {i^^4),  53—78;  H.  l\ox\cy^s  English  H^riters^  ii  350-9;  A.  Gardner 
(1900) ;  and  Ker's  Dark  Ages^  161  f.     Cp.  Traube,  /.  c.     Autograph  margin* 
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Two  of  the  contemporaries  of  John  the  Scot  may  here  be 
briefly  mentioned,  both  of  them  natives  of  Auxerrc- 
The  elder  of  these,  Eric  (841^877  ?),  was  educated 
under  Servatus  Lupus  at  Ferri^res.  Among  the 
fruits  of  his  studies  which  he  sent  with  a  set  of  elegiacs  to  the 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  we  find  a  series  of  extracts  from  Suetonius  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  copied  under  the  direction  of  Lupus.  The 
six  books  of  his  metrical  Life  of  St  Germanus  of  Auxerre  show 
a  familiarity  with  Virgil,  and  some  slight  knowledge  of  Greek*. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  notes  on  the  translarion  of 
Aristotle  De  Jnterpretaiione  by  Boethius,  ^Xit  Eisa^oge  oS.  Porphyry, 
and  the  Caiegohes  of  Aristotle,  as  '  translated  from  Greek  into 
Latin  by  St  Augustine  *".  This  last,  however,  is  not  really  a 
translation  from  Aristotle,  and  it  must  therefore  be  inferred  that 
in  the  tenth  century  the  text  of  the  CntegorUs  was  still  unknown', 
Eric's  distinguished  pupil,  Remi  of  Auxerre,  taugh^at  Rhcims 
(c.  893),  and  was  the  first  to  open  a  school  in  Paris  (goo  ;  d.  90S). 
His  commentaries  on  Donatus*  and  Martianus  Capella"  are  still 
extant.  Greek  words  occur  in  his  treatise  on  Music  and  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis  and  on  Donatus.  In  the  latter,  which 
remained  in  use  to  the  times  of  the  Renaissance,  his  chief  Latin 
authority  is  Virgil.  .  He  also  commented  on  the  DUtUha  of  Cato*, 


alia  in  MS  of  -ntpA.  ^iaeuv,  Reims  675^  and  commenlory  on  St  John'ii  Gos^mI, 
Laon  St,  and  in  Mss  at  Bamlwrg  (Tmulie,  in  QtuIUn  und UnttrsHihungem.^  lii 
(1906)  p-  viii  f ).  K.  K.  Ramtf  in  Traubc*&  QmlUn^  /.  r.,  106  pp.,  edits  and 
assigns  to  John  the  Scot  a  commentary  on  the  Opuscula  S/ura  of  Boethius. 

1  Ebert,  ii  185 — 192;  Tniiihe,  Ac.  iit  421.  He  has  aUo  some  knowtedge 
of  Caesar,  the  Odes  and  EpOiia  of  Horace,  and  of  Penius  and  Pctroniui, 
ib.  414  ;  and  Heiriats  nmgnttr  is  quoted  in  scholia  on  Juvenal,  ix  17.  Cp. 
Traube,  /.  c.  iii  424-5.  and  in  Neu^s  Arehiv,  xviii  71  —  105,  and  A'Artm. 
Mus.  xlviii  558 — 568  ;  and  Wallenlwuih,  i  333  f ;  also  }^ax\^,  Johannes  Scoi/ms, 
16.  97. 

'  Prantl.  JLogji,  ii  41 — 44  ;  Rand.  /.  r.,  83. 

'  Haureau,  188  and  19A. 

*  ed.  W.  Fox  (1903) ;  cp.  Haase,  Dt  Medii  Ann  Stud.  PkiloL  a6f  n. 
ThuTot,  in  NetU^i  <t  Exfraits,  xxii  {1) ;  Bunian.  CL  Philol,  in  Dattschland, 
i  37  and  note ;  Traube,  S.  Bar.  hayer.  Akad.  1900,  531  f. 

'  flaurcau.  \  303-5  ;  cp.  Ebert,  iii  234 f. 

•  Mancini,  /Cmdifanti  Attad.  Linnet,  ser.  v,  xi  175  f,  369  f;  and  Traube* 
in  Btrl.  Phil,  tVofA,  1903,  361. 
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t!nr   Carman   Pauhaie  of  Sedulius*,  and  the  Opnscuh  Scura  of 

Boeihius'. 

The  Irish  monk  Uungal'  (d.  826)  is  not  only  a  student  of 
Cicero  and  Macrobius,  but  he  also  shows  some 
slight  knowledge  of  Greek  by  using  the  word  fAi^n; 
and  the  phrase  «ora  avrl^paQiv^  and  by  explaining 
the  term  apologia  *  secundum  proprietatem  Graeci 
sermonis'*.  Half  a  century  later,  we  find  traces  of  classical 
studies  not  only  in  Dungal's  school  at  Pavia,  but  also  at  Modena. 
While  the  Franks  on  their  march  to  rescue  Ix>uis  II  at  Beneventum 
(871)  sang  rude  rhymes  regardless  of  inflexions  and  abounding 
in  biblical  citations  only*,  the  citizens  who  guarded  the  watls  of 
Modena  chanted  far  more  elegant  lines  of  accentual  Latin  verse 
recalling  the  ancient  sieges  of  Troy  and  Rome : — 

^^L  *0  tu,  qui  servos  armis  ista  moenia, 

^^^L^^  Noli  durmire,  monco,  scd  vigila : 

^^^^^^K  Dum  Hector  vigil  extitil  in  Trnta, 

^^^^^^r  Non  earn  cepit  fraudulenla  Liretia  \  elc." 

I  Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  there  is  evidence  of  the 
study  of  the  Classics  at  Si  Callen,  which  possessed  Irish  translations 
from  Hippocrates  and  (ialen,  and  the  Greek  Grammar  of  Dositheus 
(cent,  tv)^  Among  the  Mss  added  to  its  library  by  Hartmund 
{c.  841^883)  were  a  (Latin)  Josephus,  Justm,  Solinus,  Orosius, 
Martianus  Capella,  Priscian  and  Isidore";  and  Latin  verse  was 
written  (and  forms  of  deeds  and  letters  drawn  up)  by  the  versatile 
abbot  Salomo  III  (89o)^     A  learned  monk  of  St  Gallen^  Notker 


'    Htlmtr  in  Vienna  Akad.  April  i38o. 
=  Rand.  Ar.,  87  —  106. 

*  Migne,  cv  455,  473,  467. 

*  Traube,  /.  f.,  403-5. 

*  Muratori,  Ant.  Jtai.f  diss.  40  (Hallam,  Lit.  \*  16  f) 
Traube,  0  Koma  fOfbUis  (i8yO,  p.  9 
Grober*  Grutt^/rijs,  II  i  16M. 

?  Bursian,  i  38f;  Tcuffel.  8431,  7 

*  Bursian,  i  33  n. 

*  i^-  i  39-  Ebert,  iii  150  f,  154  f.  On  his  encydopaetlia  cp.  G.  Meier, 
Die  siebtn  frtien  KUnsU,  i  16  h.  It  was  fuundcd  on  an  aliridgemcnl  of  the 
Lihir  Ghss&ntm  (Goeu,  in  AbHandi.  s^Aj.  Get.  xiii  3i6r,  144  f).    On  his 

3a 


'  p.  480  supra- 

cp.  Ebert,  iii  i74f; 
P&itae  Lat.  Aevi  Car.  iii  702-5  ;  and 

Schanz.  §  S36. 
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the  Stammerer^  {c.  830 — 913),  laboriously  copied  out  for  the 
episcopal  chancellor  ufChaHes  the  Fat  a  Greek  MS  of  the  Canonical 
Epistles  which  had  been  lent  by  the  bishop  of  Ve^ceUi^  Notkei^ 
intersperses  Greek  words  in  his  I^atin' ;  he  ends  a  letter  explainin^f 
certain  musical  symbols  with  the  words  :  Salutant  te  eilimd  frairtSy 
implying  that  some  at  least  of  his  brother-monks  were  students  of 
Greek*.  But  his  desire  for  a  translation  of  Origen  suggests  that 
he  was  unfamiliar  with  that  language.  The  words  of  his  profoundly 
pathetic  anthem,  Afedin  vita  in  morU  sumus^  suggested  by  ihe 
sudden  death  of  a  workman  engaged  in  building  a  bridge  over 
the  gorge  of  the  Goldach  at  MartinstobeP,  continued  to  be  sung 
at  compline  during  part  of  Lent,  and  have  found  their  way  into 
the  English  Order  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  About  the 
same  time  another  monk,  vaguely  described  as  *Poeta  Saxo*.  was 
composing  his  Latin  epic  on  Charles  the  Great,  beginning  with 
four  books  of  hexameters  (partly  founded  on  Einhard)  and  ending 
with  a  book  of  elegiacs  lamenting  the  death  of  Charles  and  th^H 
invasions  of  the  Normans*.  The  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  Regino^H 
abbot  of  Priim,  which  relates  to  the  year  889,  is  written  in  the 
style  of  Justin".  A  Graeco- Latin  Glossary  was  copied  at  Laon' 
before  869  by  the  Irish  hellenist  Martin*;  a  similar  work  exisn 


life  cp.  DUmmler^  Afittk.  d.  anfii^.  Ces.^  Ziiricb,  xii  ^62  ;  fur  his  poems, 
Poita£  Lat,  Mtdii  AevL,  iv  296  f. 

*  Balhuius.      Cp.    Meyer  von    Knonau,    in   Mitth.  dtr  aniiq.    Get,   nx 
(Zurich.   1877). 

'  Pcrtz,  Mon.  ii  101  ;  Migne,  cxxxi  989  c. 

*  Mignc,  loi}  A — B, 

*  Ekkchart  minimus,  in  H.  Canisius,  Thesaurus,  n  3  p.  ig8  (ed.  (7! 
On  St  Gallcn  in  c  ix  and  x  cp.  Welzel  (1877),  and  Spccht  (iBaf),  109,  313-3 

*  Voa  Arx,  .S^  Galien,  \  93-5;    Scheflel's  Ekktkard%  note    186;   on 
Se^uiMcfS  cp.  Kcr's  Dark  Agts*  119. 

*  Fcrli,  iWim.  i  227  f ;  J  a  (f<^'s  Caro/ma,  543f;  Ebert,  iii  135  f.    PoHoe 
Mtdii  Aevi^  iv  1 — 71  Winterfekl.     lie  h&s  been  identified  with  the  puei  Agii 
(of  Corvey),  author  of  a  fine  elegiac  poem  in  memory  of  llatbumoda,  the  6nc 
abbess  of  Gandersheim  jd-  874);  Traubc,  Poitae  Lot,  AnU  Car.  iii  368-88; 
Hiiffcr,  Korv€ier  Studien  (1898) ;  Watlcnbach,  GQ^  i^  307  f. 

'  Bursian,  i  +0.    Cp.  Waitcnbach,  GQs  i^  31 1-4* 

"  ed.  E.  Miller  in  Notuts  e(  Extmifs,  xxix  1,  1 — 130;  cpi  P*  Piper,  dii 
alteste  dattsche  IJteratur,  35S  f. 

"  Traube,  in  Munich  AMand/.  xix  363. 


in  the  library  of  Corbie,  and  Oreek  mss  in  those  of  St  Riquier 

and  of  Rheims.'     In  century  viii  or  ix,  an  unknown 

'monk   of   Einsiedeln'   visited   Pavia  and    Rome,     of\*iniied*e"n' 

made  a  plan  of  the  latter,  and  returned  with  copies 

of  Latin  and  even  of  Greek  inscriptions".    There  is  evidence  of  the 

ecclesiastical  use  of  Greek  (especially  in  the  chanting 

of  the  Creed)  in  the  dioceses  of  Munster,  Rheims     ^^^f^orltk^ 

and   Poitiers,  and  at  the  Cathedral   of  Vienne'; 

and,  in  the  rite  for  the  consecration  of  churches,  the  bishop  was 

required  to  write  in  the  dust  with  his  staff  the  letters  of  the  Greek 

alphabet,  the  evidence  for  this  custom  extending  over  centuries  viii 

to  xvV     Greek  was  the  language  used  in  the  fourteenth  centur>' 

in  chanting  the  Ghria  in  excelsis  at  the  midnight  Mass  at  Tours, 

and  also,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Revolution,  in  the 

annual  Mass  at  St  Denis  on  the  octave  of  the  patron  Saint  of 

Tranced 

But  Greek  studies,  on  the  whole,  fell  into  decline  during  the 
two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Joannes  Scotus.     They  survived, 
to  some  slight  extent,  among  those  who  had  been  trained  in  his 
school,  such  as  Hucbald  (d.  930)',  who  celebrated 
Charles   the    Bald   in    146   hexameters,   in   which 
every  word  begins  with  the  letter  C^  and  also  sang  of  the  victory 


^  Appendix  to  L^on  Maltrc,  AcoUs ;  Tougard,  VHtUhtUme^  36  f. 

*  Anon.  EinrUiilensis,  first  published  by  Mabillon,  AtmUctay  p.  358 ; 
sec  Moniinsen  in  Ber.  d.  sacks.  Ges.  1S50,  p.  387  f.  Cp.  p.  264  supra. 
The  author  was  probably  a  monk  of  Rcichenau  (WaUenbach,  GQ^  v  180; 
Spechi,  311). 

*  Mart^ne,  De  Antiquis  EccUsiae  I^itibus^  j  88,  102,  114,  117  (cd.  1736); 
Tougard,  lo- 

*  Morlcne,  ii  679;  cp.  Rc^r  Bacon's  Gk  Gr.  pp.  25,  83,  195,  and  Opus 
MajuSf  i  94  (  =  ui  117)  Bridges. 

*  Mttrt^nc,  i  179;  Tougard  31;  cp.  Gardthausen,  Gr.  Pai.  422,  and 
csp.  Omont,  in  ^.tudts  d'histoirt  du  MA  dJdUs  d  Gabriel  Monod  (1896) 
177 — 185  [Byz.  Zeitschr.  vi  461  f).  The  '  Greek  Mass  in  honour  ol  St  Deny;* ' 
was  printed  in  1658  and  1777  (cp.  Egger,  lUtlhtissm  tn  P'rancty  \  49). 

*  Waltcnbach,  GQ,  i'  335  f. 

^  Carmina  clarisonac  calvts  canlale  Camcnae  &c ;  Migtie,  cxxxii  1042  f; 
Ebert,  iil  167 ;  Poeta*  LaU  Mtdii  Aevi^  iv  167  f. 
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of  Louis  the  Stammerer  over  the  invading  forces  of  the  Normans. 
Some  of  Hucbald's  verses  are  varied  with  Greek  words,  which 
also  occur  in  his  treatises  on  music  \  Louis  himself  gave 
name  of  Alpfia  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded 
Burgundy,  and  that  of  CarhpoUs  to  Compi^gne^.  The  Latin 
poem  on  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans 
(885-7),    written    by   Abbo   *Cemuus',   monk  of 


1 


Abbo 


Alfred 


1 


Sainl-Germain-des-Pres  (d.  923)*,  abounds  in  Greek  words;  a|^| 
in  '  book  iii '  of  his  poem,  all  such  words  are  explained  D^ 
interlinear  glosses  in  Latin*. 

The  ninth  century  closes  in  England  with  the  name  of  Ait 
(849 — <.  goo).  He  was  taken  to  see  Rome  at 
age  of  five,  and  again  at  the  age  of  seven.  N< 
withstanding  the  general  decay  of  learning,  and  the  disquiet 
caused  by  the  Danish  invasions,  he  led  a  studious  life  in  his 
youth,  and,  after  succeeding  to  the  throne  in  871,  began  a  series 
of  translations  from  Latin  authors  with  the  aid  of  the  WeUlH 
monk,  Asser.  In  English  literature  Alfred  is  'our  first  translatoi^^ 
In  his  rendering  of  Boethius  {c,  888)  he  does  not  hesitate,  in  the 
interests  of  his  people,  to  add  to  the  original  whenever  he  thinks 
fit.  Thus  in  one  case  he  expands  three  lines  of  Latin  into  nearly 
thirty.  He  also  translated  the  Univtrsal  History  of  Orosius, 
adding  or  omitting,  as  he  deemed  best,  A  third  translation 
(in  which  his  own  name  does  not  appear)  is  that  of  Bede's 
Eccksiastical  History ;  and  a  fourth,  that  of  Gregory's  CVnf 
Pastoralis^.  It  is  only  in  this  last  that  the  king  states  his  gen< 
design  as  a  translator.  He  laments  that  there  were  but  few  soi 
of  the  Humber,  and  none  south  of  the  Thames,  who  couM 
understand  the  Divine  Service,  or  even  explain  a  I-atin  epist 
in  English.     He  had  therefore  thought  it  good  to  translate  ii 


lert^ 


^  Tougard,  40. 

•  Gidel.  i89f. 

•  Pcrtz,  Mon.  ii  776 — 805 ;  Migne,  cxxxii  722  ;  Poittu  Lot,  MeJU  A^vii ' 
7,f. 

•  rougard,  39;   Ebcrt,  iii  iiyf;  Freeman,  HistorktU  Esioys^  \  115- 
Wattenbach,  GQ^  i'  339* ;  Kcr's  Dark  Ages^  159. 

•  HattOD  MS  (cent,  tx)  tines  i — 15  in  plate  i  of  Skeat's  Xll  FaesimUa, 
1893. 
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English  the  books  that  were  most  necessary  to  be  known.  At  the 
king's  request,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  produced  an  abridged 
translation  of  Gregory's  Dialogues.  A  similar  translation  of 
St  Augustine's  Soliloquits  is  ascribed  to  Alfred  himself.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  latter  he  refers  to  his  previous  works  under 
the  parable  of  the  wood  *from  which  he  and  his  friends  had 
brought  the  fairest  trees  and  branches  they  could  bear  away, 
leaving  many  remaining  for  those  who  should  come  after  them  ". 


*  H.  Morlcy's  English  Writers,  ii  166 — 391,  and  the  rest  of  the  literature 
ih.  p.  494.  with  that  produced  at  the  'Millenary*  of  1901,  esp.  Plummet's 
Ford  Lectures  \  also  Pauli's  Life  \  Schmid's  Gesck.  der  Erziehung  (1891)  It  i 
310 — 213.  Asscr*s  Ufe  of  Alfred  (ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  1904)  is  an  example 
of  *  florid  Latin  tncasing  much  good  plain  sense  *  {Ker*s  Dark  Ages^  177). 


CHAPTER   XXVI 


THE  TENTH   CENTURY. 


kstic 

I 

of 


The  six  centuries  extending  rrom  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  to 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  are  proverbially  known  as  the  Dark  Ages; 
and,  of  all  these  centuries,  the  tenth  is  held  in  lowest  esteem.  Ii 
is  the  age  of  gloom,  the  age  of  iron,  the  age  of  lead'.  England 
was  being  repeatedly  overrun  by  the  Danes,  and  the  monastic 
reforms  of  Dunstan  only  incidentatly  promoted  the  interests 
learning.  The  Normans  had  definitely  established  themselves 
France  (912),  where  the  line  of  Charles  the  Great  came  to  an 
in  987,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  House  of  CapeL  Hordes 
Hungarians  had  meanwhile  been  ranging  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  the  South  of  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy  ;  in  the 
year  of  the  ninth  century  they  had  set  on  fire  the  monastic  lib: 
of  Nonantola.  near  Modena^  and,  on  their  return  to  the  North, 
Ihey  inflicted  the  same  fate  on  the  monasteries  of  St  Gallon  and 
Fulda^.  In  Germany,  the  hne  of  Charles  had  been  followed  in 
91 1  by  that  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  second  of  whom,  Henry  the 

^  Baroniiu,  Attnalis,  (joo  a.tj.,  '5aiccuIum...fcrreum...plumbeuro..,ob«cu 
rum ' ;  •  obscunim '  is  the  epithet  i>electeil  by  Cave.  Leibnitz,  Introd,  in  St 
J^erum  BmHsvu.  %  63  (1707),  paradoxically  regards  it  as  {id  Germany  at 
rate)  a  'golden  age'i  compared  with  cent,  xiii;  while  Guizot  and  Hai 
{£M.  \  4*)  agree  in  de5^rihing  cent,  vii,  rather  than  cent,  x,  as  the  tiadir  of 
human  intellect  in  Europe,  and  similarly  W.  P.  Ker,  T^e  Dark  Ages  {i<jo^ 
99.  In  contrast  to  Leibnitz,  Charles,  Regrr  Batott,  97,  considers  it  gcncmUy 
agreed  that  cent,  xiii  is  the  'golden  age'  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Cp.  Murmlori. 
Antiq.  iii  831  ;  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.^  stuculum  v,  prtuf.  ii ;  Hist,  Lift,  Je  U 
France,  vi  18  f,  and  Moshcim's  Ecd.  Mist,  i  590  (1863). 

-  Muratori,  Anttaii.  ann.  600.     Mabillon 


ibscu- 
alt^H 

>f  ^H 


(Ktf^. 


only 


Mss  there. 


*  Milmon.  Lai.  Christ,  iii  180. 
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Fowler,  was  the  first  to  check  the  Hungarian  inroads  (933),  which 
were  finally  quelled  by  his  son  Otho  the  Great  (955),  who  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  West  in  Rome  (962)  and  was  succeeded 
by  Otho  II  and  Otho  III.  When  the  third  Otho  received  the 
imperial  crown  in  Rome  from  the  German  pope,  Gregory  V  (996), 
the  sixty  years  of  the  abasement  of  the  papacy  came  to  an  end. 
Three  years  later,  Crerbert,  the  foremost  scholar  of  the  age,  became 
pope  of  Rome.  The  century  closed  with  the  youthful  emperor's 
impressive  visit  to  the  vaulted  chamber  where  Charles  thu  Great 
still  sat  enthroned  beneath  the  dome  of  Aachen' ;  and,  within  the 
next  three  years,  the  emperor  and  the  pope  had  both  passed 
away. 

In  this  century  learning  flourished  at  the  ancient  capital  of 
Aachen,  under  the  guidance  of  Bruno,  brother  of  Otho  I  and 
archbishop  of  Cologne  from  953  to  965-     It  also  flourished  further 
to  the  South*  in  the  region  of  the  Meuse  and  Mosel  at  Toul  and 
Verdun,  which  were  occupied  by  colonies  of  monks  from  Greece 
and  Ireland'.     It  was  in  the  same  region  that  an  abbot  of  Prum, 
Regino,  who   died  at   Trier   in  915,   produced   a 
chronicle  displaying  its  author's  acquaintance  with 
Justin',  and  a   treatise  on  harmony  in  which  Greek  terms  are 
correctly  explained'.     John  of  Vandieres  (between 
Mclz  and  Toul),  afterwards  abbot  of  Gorze  (near      vald^irea 
Metz),  studied  the  current  Introductions  to  the  logi- 
cal works  of  Aristotle  with  a  view  to  understanding  the  references 
to  the  Categories  in  the  De  Trinitate  of  Augustine* ; 
and  Ratherius  of  Liege  (d.  974),  thrice  bishop  of 

*  Otho  of  Lomcllo,  in  Ckron.  XcvaL  in  Pcrlz,  Alon,^  Set.  vii  106  (dis- 
cus&ed  by  Lindner,  and  llodgkin,  CkarUs  the  Greats  150). 

'  Pcrtz,  Mon.^  Scr.  iv  501,  IVittnci  Viia  S.  Gerardi  Episcopi  TuUtnns 
(963 — 994).  *Cociuni  quoquc  Greconim  ac  Scolionim  agglomerans  non 
mudicuniT  proprhs  alebat  slipcndiis  commixtviin  divcr^ac  llngiue  populum'; 
cp.  Mabillon,  Antml.  iv  90  ;  Martene,  Thesaiir.  iii  1066  j  Calmet,  Hist,  I.orr.  i, 
Hist,  Episc.  TuU,  c.  52 ;  Hist.  iAtt.  tie  ta  Frante,  vi  57  ;  Cramer,  De  Graects 
Medii  Aevi  Stut/iu^  ii  37  ;  Gidel,  NouvetUs  Etudes^  195  ;  Haddan's  HemainSf 

*  Wattcnbflch.  GQ,  x'  311-4 ;  Bursian,  CI.  Phil,  in  Deutschtand,  i  40. 

*  Migne,  cxxxii  491-9  (Touganl.  Hellhiisvtr,  38  f);  Ebcrt,  iii  316 — 331. 
"  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  O,  S.  Ii.  vii  393. 
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[CHi 


he 

I 


Verona,  quotes  Greek  and  also  Latin  authors,  among  the  latter 
being  Plautus,   Phaedrus,  and  Verona's  poet,  Catullus^      In  his 
treatise  Ve  Conttmptu  Canonum  he  introduces  a  quotation  from 
Horace  with  the  words  x^periepide  Flaccus  caniitat  noster  ,  and  he 
declines  to  ordain  any  except  those  who  give  proof  of  proficient 
in  literature".     Among  his  lost  works  may  be  noticed   a    Lat 
Grammar^  which  recalls  the  usual  penalty  for  boyish  neglect 
grammatica]  rules  by  its  quaint  title  of  Sparadorsum^ . 

In   the    first    quarter   of  the   century  (916-24)    Verona  wi 

apparently  the  home  of  the  unknown  granrniarian, 
Bfreneori?*^"'     who  composed  the  epic  poem  called  the  Gfsta  or 

Panegyrictts  Berengarii^  in  .which  he  borrows  from^ 
Virgil  and  the  Latin  '  Homer ',  and  Statius  and  J  uvenal.     Coa^| 
siderable  knowledge  of   the  grammarians  is  displayed  in  a  con- 
temporary commentary  Intended  to  facilitate   the   study  of  chia 
poem  in  the  grammar-schools  of  the  day*.  j^H 

Early  in  the  same  century,  in  France,  the  monastery  of  Clunl'^ 
was  founded  by  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine  (910),  to  be  ruled  by 

Berno,  its  first  abbot  (d.  927),  and  reformed  by  hi^| 

successor,  Odo  (d.  943) ;  and  these  reforms  infused^ 
new  life  into  the  schools  connected  with  the  Order  at  Metz  and 
Rheims,  at  Li^ge  and  Paris*.     Odo,  in  the  early  days  which  he 
had  spent  as  a  youth  of  high  birth  in  the  monastery  of  St  Marti 
at  Tours,  had  taken  delight  in  the  study  of  Virgil,  when  he 
warned  in  a  dream  to  abandon  that  perilous  occupation.     In 
dream  he  saw  u  beautiful  vase  teeming  with  poisonous  serpents? 
the  beautiful  vase  (he  felt  assured)  was  the  poet's  verse,  while  the 
serpents  were  his  pagan  sentiments'.      He  went    to    Paris   and 
attended  the  lectures  on  Logic  and  the  liberal  arts  delivered  by 
Remi  of  Auxerre,  but  retained  little  of  Remi*s  philosophic  teaching. 


Odo  of  Ctuni 


i 


>  R.  Ellis,  Caiullm,  p.  viii». 
'  Migne,  cxxxvi   564  ;    Ozanani, 


A.  V 


J 


Lhcumenti  In^dits,    14;    cp. 
Rtttherius  von  Vrrotux  (1854) :  Ebcrt.  iii  ^73  f,  383. 

'  Spara  (  —  Serfa)  dorsum;    Penz.  Afon.^  Scr,  iv  64,   10;    Gidel.   198  f( 
Bursian,  i  4I ;  Spechi,  105;  Kcr's  /Mri  Ages,  178. 

*  Poltae  Lat,  Mtdii  Aevi^  iv  354  f ;  Ugo  Ralzani's  ChroniiUrSt  1 19  f. 
.■  E.  Sackur,  Die  Ciuniacemer.,  1891-4;  Waltcnbach,  i'  471-4 

*  Hcercn.  i  101.  '  Migne,  cxxxiii  49  a. 
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Bruno 


He  afterwards  complained  about  *the  mere  logicians  who  had 
more  belief  in  Boethius  than  in  the  Bible  '*.  His  writings  prove, 
however,  that  he  had  studied  Virgil  and  Priscian',  St  Augustine's 
Dialectic  and  Martianus  Capella,  besides  showing  some  knowledge 
of  Greek";  while  his  contemporary  and  namesake,  Odo,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (d.  958),  was  taught  Cireek  as  well  as  I^atin*.  Both 
of  these  languages  were  also  known  to  Bruno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (d.  965),  a  younger  brother  of  Otho  the  Great*,  Bruno, 
who  had  himself  learnt  Greek  from  certain  eastern 
monks  at  the  imperial  court,  called  an  Irish  bishop 
from  Trier  to  teach  Greek  at  Aachen,  and  also  encouraged  the 
transcription  of  the  works  of  T^tin  authors,  which  became  models 
of  style  to  hisiorians  such  as  WiUukind  of  Corvey  (d.  1004),  whose 
Res  Gestae  Saxonicae  gives  proof  of  his  study  of  Sallust  and  Livy*. 
Greek  and  l^tin  were  also  known  to  Sergius,  bishop  of  Naples  ^ 
Another  Italian,  Gunzo  of  Novara  (d.  967),  when 
accused  by  the  monks  of  St  Gallen  of  using  an 
accusative  instead  of  an  ablativt,  justified  himself  in  a  long  letter 
to  the  monks  of  Reichenau,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quotes  a 
score  of  Latin  authors,  his  fax'ourite  poets  being  apparently  Persius 
and  Juvenal*.  The  hundred  mss,  which  he  carried  with  him  into 
Germany,  included  the  Dc  Jnterpretatiane  and  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Timaetts  of  Plato,  doubtless  in  the  Latin 
translations  of  Boethius  and  Chalcidius  respectively".  He 
discussed  the  controversy  between  the  Platonists  and  the 
Aristotelians  as  to  the  nature  of  '  universal  '^^ ;  and  he  is  credited 
with  combining  the  study  of  Greek  with  an  interest  in  science ; 
but,  as  he  uses  Latin  characters  in  quoting  half  a  line  of  Homer 


Gunxo 


*  P«,  Thesanr.  ill  ii  144  (Cramer  ii  41). 

*  Mignc,  l.<*  'immcnsum  Prisciani  transitt  transnatando  pvlagtis*. 

'  Cp.   Haurcau,   Singvlaritis  HutoriqvcSy   i39f;    Ebert,  iil   170-3.     His 
Occupaiio  has  been  edited  by  Swoboda  (1900). 
"•  Cramer,  ii  38;  Tougard,  40. 

*  Cramer,  ii  35;  Towgard,  42  ;  Bursian,  i  41.  43  f;  Norden.  Kmtstprosa^ 
7 1 1  n  ;   Poole's  Meditval  Thought,  86-8  ;  Watlcnbach,  6'C?,  i^  358,  401-3. 

*  cd.  Waiiz,  i88j  (Pcrle,  Scriptor4i)\   Eberl,  iii  418;   Bursian,  i   44f; 
Watlcnbach,  i^  365  n.  a  ;  Ker's  Dark  Agts,  186  f. 

'  Gidc),  196.  '^  Mignc,  cxxxvi  1383  (960  a. d,). 

*  WaUenbach,  i'  352.  "  Migne*  l.c. 
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(which  he  clearly  borrows  from  Servius)\  it  is  probable  that  the 
above  texts  were  only  Latin  translations'.      In  this  centur>'  the 
catalogue  of  Lorsch  displays  a  goodly  array  of  Latin  classics'. 
In  the  same  century  the  monastery  of  Gandersheim.  founded 
to  the  S.  of  Hanover  in  856,  was  famous  as  the 
retreat  of  the  learned  nun,  Hroswicha*  (Jf.  984 
who   celebrated   in   *  Leonine '   hexameters   (inspired   by  Vi 
Prudentius  and  Sedulius)  the  acts  of  Otho  down  to  968.     Further,' 
with  a  view  to  providing  the  age  with  a  purer  literature  than  that 
of  Latin  Comedy,  she  composed  six  moral  and  religious  plays,  in 
which  she  imitates  Boethius  as  well  as  Terence.     But,  as  the 
mediaeval  copyists  of  Terence  were  unconscious  that  his  plays 
were  written  in  verse,  the  plays  of  Hroswitha  are  written  in  actual 
prose.     They  survive  in  a  single  ms  at  Munich,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  early  humanists  in 
Germany,  the  first  to  print  them  being  Conrad  Ceites  (1501). 
is  true  that  the  scenes  in  these  plays  are  apt  to  be  indecorous, 
virtue  always  triumphs  in  the  end,  and  the  close  of  all  the  play 
invariably   beyond  reproach.      Whether  they   were  meant  to  be 
acted  by  the  nuns  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  does  no^_ 
appear  to  admit  of  decision.     The  writer's  simplicity  of  charactd^f 
is  certainly  extraordinary,  and  there  is  a  charming  candour  in  the 
unaffected    phrases   of  her   preface : — si  cntm   aiicui  placet  tnea^- 
devotio^  gaudebo.     Si  auiem  vtl  pro  mea  abiectione  vel  pro  viti^j^^ 
sertnonis  rusticitaU  nuUi  placet^  niemet  ipsam  tuvat  quod  fed.     An 
exceptional  number  of  recent  editions  attests  her  enduring  popu^ 
larity'.  f 

Another  learned  lady  of  the  tenth  centur)*  is  Hedwig,  daughter 
of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  brother  of  Otho  I.  A 
close  parallel  to  the  story  of  the  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Great,  the  princess  who  learned  Greek  in  vi< 


Hedwig  and 
Ekkchard  II 


in  vie^H 


*  Cfttmer,  U  41  f;  Tougard,  41  f;  Elien,  iii  37of;  Bursian,  i  ^i  f. 
'  ISurslan,  i  54. 

*  Wilmanns,  in  Khtin.  Afus.  xxiii  (1868)  38$. 

*  clanw  vaiidus  U  her  own  renrlerin^  of  her  name. 
'  cd.  Magnin  (1843;  1857):  Barack  (1858);  Bendixen  (1862);  Winterfcid 

O903).     Cp.  Milman,  Lot.  Christ,  ix   i8t  f;    R.  Kopke  (1869);    Ehert.  tit 
314  f;  Bursian,  i45f;  Waltenbach,  i"  369 — yji\  Kef  %  Dark  Ages  ^  ijgf. 
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of  her  proposed  marriage  to  Constantine  VI ',  may  be  found  in 
the  story  of  the  betrothal  of  the  niece  of  Otho  I  to  a  '  Byzantine 
prince  named  Constantine  \  Hedwig  leamt  Greek,  but  she  broke 
off  the  match,  and  was  learning  I^atin,  when  she  transferred  her 
affections  from  the  Byzantine  prince  to  a  wealthy  countryman  of 
her  own.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  years  of  her  widowhood  (973) 
in  the  Black  Forest,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  Virgil  under 
the  guidance  of  Ekkehard  1 1,  a  monk  of  the  neighbouring  monastery 
of  St  Gallen ;  and,  from  the  school  of  that  monastery,  her  tutor 
once  brought  with  him  a  promising  pupil,  who,  on  coming  into 
her  presence,  modestly  expressed  his  longing  to  learn  Greek  in 
the  I^atin  line: — ^sse  z>eiim  Graecus^  atm  sim  vixj  Domna^  Latinus. 
Hedwig,  in  her  delight,  kissed  the  blushing  boy,  and  placed  him 
on  her  foot-stool,  where  he  went  on  confusedly  improvising  Latin 
verses,  while  she  taught  him  her  own  Greek  rendering  of  the 
antiphon  Maria  et  Flumina  : — 

TliaUssi.  ke  pctamt,  tuh^iton  /Cyrion, 
Ymnite  pigonton  Kyritm^  alUluja*. 

She  often  sent  for  him  afterwards  and  listened  to  his  Latin  verses 
and  taught  him  Greek ;  and,  when  he  finally  left  her,  gave  him  a 
copy  of  Horace  and  certain  other  books  which  were  still  preserved 
in  the  librar)*  of  St  Gallen  at  the  time  of  the  writer  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  chronicle  of  Ekkehard  IV*  The  boy  had  in  the 
meantime  risen  to  be  abbot  of  the  monastery  (1001-22),  while 
the  monk  who  read  Virgil  with  Hedwig  became  provost  of  Mainz 
(d.  990).  His  unck\  Ekkehard  I,  was  the  author  of  the  great 
epic  on  the  exploits  of  Walter  of  Aquitaine,  which  includes  many 
reminiscences  of  Virgil  and  Prudentius*.      Ekkehard  I  died  in 


'  p.  478  sufira. 

'  i,e.  ^dXatrirai  Kai  worufiolt  e^Xoyttre  top  Ki^/Kor,  vfiMtiTf  nryat  t^  KCptor, 
AWijKoiL'ia. 

'  Ekkehardi  IV  Casus  S.  Gallic  c.  10  (Pertz,  J/ct/.,  Scr.  ii  iii  f,  esp.  135  ; 
also  ed.  Meyer  von  Knonau  in  St  Caller  GtsehichtsqueUeH^  iii,  1877). 
Lkkebard  IV  did  not  go  beyond  971  (Wattcnlwch,  i'  443).  Cp.  Wattcnbach, 
i^  356  ;  Scheffel's  Ekkehard,  .^09  f;  Ker's  Dark  Ages^  191-7* 

*  Cirimm  u.  Schmeller.  Lat.  GedidUe,  x — xi  Jakrh.  (1838)  ;  aUo  Pcipcr's 
Ekkehardi  Primi  Waltharms  (1873);  SchcfTcl  and  Holder  (1874);  and 
AUhofs  iri]7/Aiinj/Vn>  (1899—1905);  cp.  Ebcrt,  iii  165-76;  Qx^X*^  Roma, 
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973,   and   his   poem   was   revised   by  the  rourlh  of  that  name 
(d.  f.    lodo)'.  fl 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Ekkehard  I,  Walther,  a  school-^' 
master  of  Speier  (983),  names  (among  the  authorities       , 
for   (ireek   and    Roman    mythology   etc.)    Horner^ 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan,  Persius  Juvenal, 
Boethius  and  others.      His  chief  mode^  is  Virgil,  while  he  also^ 
shows  his  acquaintance  with  Ovid,  Statins,  Sedulius,  and  Martianuij 
Capella,  and  with  the  translation  of  Porphyrj'  by  Boethius'. 

While  Walther  is  a  scholar  of  purely  local  interest,  Francci 
Germany  and  Italy  alike  claim  a  part  in  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  personages  of  the  century,  ticrbert  of  AurilUc 
in  the  Auvergne.  Bom  about  950,  he  studied  at 
(8?iv»m  II]  Aurillac  under  Raimund^  a  pupil  of  Odo  of  Cluni, 
and  his  studies  carried  him  even  as  far  as  Barcelona, 
near  the  Arab  frontier  of  Spain.  He  afterwards  taught  at  Tours, 
Fleury,  Sens  and  Rheims,  was  successively  abbot  of  Bobbio  and 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  withdrew  from  I'rance  to  the  court  of  the 
emperor  in  (Jcrmany,  and  l>ecame  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  and 
finally  pope  of  Rome  (as  Silvester  II)  at  the  close  of  the  century 
(d.  1003).  In  an  age  described  by  himself  as  dint  et  misiraftda 
temporal  he  was  deemed  a  prodigy  of  science  and  learning,  the 
range  of  his  studies  having  included  mathematics,  music  and 
medicine,  and  having  even  involved  him  in  the  imputation  of 
being  addicted  to  magic  arts.  The  papal  legate,  who  protests 
against  his  appointment  as  archbishop  o(  Rheims,  passionately 
declared  that  the  Vicars  of  St  Peter  (and  his  disciples)  declined  to 
have  as  their  master  a  Plato,  a  Terence,  or  oiYn:v pcaides p/tiiosih^^ 
phorum^.  ('.crberl  probably  owed  all  his  knowledge  of  Plato  to^' 
the  Latin  translation  of  part  of  the  Timaeus,  though  he  quotes 


ledM 


ii  t74  ;  Strccker's  Ekk.  u.  Vergil  in  Ztitsdtr.  f.  dattscfus  Alt-  1898,  339-65 
Rnd  Kcr's  Dark  Ages,  ai3-6.     WinlcrfcW's  «l.  in  preparation. 

'  For  the  death  of  Ekkehard  I\^  the  date  r.   1060  (instead  of  c.  1036) 
proposed  by  Dtlmmlcr  in  Haupt's  Zeitschrtft^  t86g,  p.  3.     On  Kkkchard  I,  tl 
IV,  cp.  Spechl,  III.  33.VW.  I 

»  Cp.  W.  Harstcr,  1877  (Bursian.  i  fii). 

'  Ep,  16.  *  £f>.   130. 

*  Pertz,  Afon.,  Sen  iii  687  ;  Milman.  Lot.  Christ,  iti  34J. 
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Cireek  words  in  his  Geometry  and  elsewhe^e^  His  pupil  and 
friend,  the  historian  Richer  of  Rheims*  (d.  loio),  describes  him 
as  expounding  Porphyry's  Introduction  in  the  translation  of 
Victorinus  and  with  the  commentary  of  Bocthius,  as  well  as  the 
(Latin  version  of  the)  Categories  ^x\d.  De  Interpretationeoi  Kn%\.o\Si^ 
together  with  Boethius  on  the  Topics  of  Cicero*.  Apparently,  the 
old  version  of  the  Categories  by  Boethius,  which  had  been  lost  for 
a  while,  had  now  been  recovered*.  He  also  asks  a  friend  to  send 
him  an  extract  from  Boethius,  De  Interpretatione^^  Among  the 
authors  which  he  expounded  at  Rheims  were  Terence,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Lucan,  Persius,  Juvenal  and  Statius.  He  is  familiar  with 
Sallust,  Caesar,  Suetonius,  and  (above  all)  with  Cicero.  He  urges 
one  of  his  friends  to  collect  mss  on  his  behalf  in  Italy,  and  to  send 
him  transcripts  of  Boethius  and  Victorinus,  with  the  Ophthaimiais 
of  Demosthenes*;  and  he  advises  another  to  bring  with  him  on 
his  journey  Cicero's  Speeches  and  the  De  Republican  probably 
meaning  by  the  latter  the  Somnium  Scipionis^  the  sole  sun'iving 
portion  of  the  Sixth  Book'.  He  also  writes  for  a  complete  copy 
of  Cicero  pro  re^e  Deiotaro*.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that  the 
preservation  of  Cicero's  Speeches^  which  he  frequently  quotes,  may 
have  been  largely  due  to  Gerbert.  He  is  eager  to  obtain  mss  of 
Caesar,  Pliny,  Suetonius,  Symmachus  and  the  AchiUeis  of  Statius. 
He  tells  a  friend  that  he  is  forming  a  library  with  the  aid  of  mss 
from  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  from  Rome  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  asks  for  transcripts  from  France'.  He  quotes  Terence, 
Virgil,  the  Odes  as  well  as  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  the  Letters  of 
Seneca,  and  the  Catiiina  of  Sallust"*.  Besides  these,  he  menrions 
Eugraphjus"  on  Terence,  and  Cassiodorus,  but  no  Greek  author 
whatsoever.  He  was  once,  however,  abbot  of  Bobbio,  the  hbrary 
of  which  included,   in   the  tentli  century,   a  Greek  text  of  the 

^  Tougord,  4j. 

*  ed-  Waitic  1877  (Pertz,  Scriptores) ;  cp.  Kcr's  Dark  A^s,  188 — 191. 

^  Migne.  cxxxviii,  //rx/.    iii   c.  46   (Cramer.   U    51;    Gidel,   loi);   cp. 
MuUingcr's  Cambrutge^  i  44. 

*  Kaurtfau,  i  213.  *  Ep.  123. 

*  lip.   (30.     Denu^stliencs    PhiUIclhcs  (who   lived  under   Nero)   was  an 
Alexandrian  physician  of  the  school  of  Herophilus. 

Norden,  706  n. 
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Categories'^  and  we  have  a  short  treatise  from  his  pen,  in  which 
reconciles  an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Categories 
Porphyry's  Iniroduction'^.     A  knowledge  of  (ireek  has  been 
times  inferred  from  his  correspondence  with  Otho  III,  but  it 
be  observed   that  the  latter  (who  inherited  his  Greek  from 
Byzantine  mother)  only  asks  Gerbert  to  recommend  him  a  mani 
of  arithmetic\    Among  Gerbert's  pupils  was  Full 
who  included  medicine  in  the  wide  range  of 
studies,  and  became  bishop  of  Chartres  and  founder  of  its  faxn( 
school  (990,  d.  1029).     \Vc  shall  find  pupils  of  Fulbert  proruinei 
as  teachers  in  many  parts  of  France  in  the  folloi 
century*.     Another  of  Gerbert's  pupils,  Richer  (1 
has  been  ab-eady  mentioned),  was  also  a  student  at  Chartres,  wl 
at  the  end  of  this  century,  had  a  flourishing  school  of  medicii 
and,  under  Fulbert  and  his  successors,  became  an  important  sch< 
of  learning.     Among  the  authors  there  studied  by  Richer  (in 
after  991)  were  Hippocrates',  Galen  and  Soranus,  obviously 
Latin  translations  and  abridgements  of  the  Greek  text*. 

The  most  original  hellenist  of  this  age  is  doubtless  Luitpi 
^j       or  Liudprand  {c.  920 — 972),  bishop  of  Cremot 
A   Lombard   by  birth,  he   repeatedly    representc 
Berengar  II  and  Otho  I  as  envoy  at  Constantinople,  where 
acquired  a  remarkably  varied  but  far  from  accurate  knowledge 
Greek,  and  where  he  apparently  died  in  972.     His  reports  on 
missions  of  950'  and  968*  supply  us  with  a  vivid  description 


>  Haureau,  i  117  n.  ■  ib.  J13  f. 

1  *  Deposcimus  ut  Graecorum  vivax  ingenium  suscitetU.  et  nos  arithmrti 
librum  cdocealis'  (wiih  G«rbert's  reply,  A/.  187).  On  Gcrb^rt*  sc<  O^x 
Mignc,  cxxxix,  and  ed.  Ollcris  (1B67);  Epistolat  cd.  Havct  (iHJ!l9); 
cp.  Muratori.  Antiq,  iii  87'-4 ;  Mailland's  Dark  Ages,  55  n;  Ebert, 
384-91;  Waltenbach,  i*  460;  Werner,  Gtrbtrt  von  Aunllai  (1878);  H< 
Hist,  du  Papc  Sylvistn  //  (1837) ;  Poole's  MtdUvat  7 haughty  88  f ;  N< 
705-10;  V^^t%  Dark  Af;ei^  198. 

'  Optra  in  Migne,  cxli ;    Leon  Maltrc,  £ceUs,  loi  f ;   Clcrval,   J^coifs 
Chartrei  <i895),  3<— 9»  ^  P-  5'7  '">«• 

^  Sec  esp.  iv  c.  50  (translated  in  Ker^s  Dark  Ages^  188  f). 

•  ed.  Waitz,   1877  (Vcrti,  Scr.)\  cp.  Cramer,  ii  50-5,  Oidel.  10^: 
iii>34f;  Waltcnbach,  T  462-6;  and  Kcr'i  Dark  Aga,  188 — 191. 

T  AtUapodoiis^  vi  5 — 10. 

*  Htiatio^  pp.  136—166  o{  Liudprandi  Opera,  ed.  DUmmlcr,  1877*. 
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many  differences  between  Italy  and  the  new  Rome  in  manners 
opinions*.     They  abound  in  Greek  words,  phrases  and  idioms, 
snatches  of  odd  stories,  which  attain  a  new  interest  owing  to 
fact  that  the  author  always  takes  pains  to  set  down  the  I^tin 
kunciation  of  the  Greek,  e.g.  a^cot  koX  Q.tT^fiCts^  athei  ke  asmis*. 
was  once  supposed  that  in  the  MS  all  the  Greek  words  were 
led  by  the  author  himself.     He  (|uotcs  from  the  liiad  and 
Lucian's  St'fHuium^  and  is  familiar  witli  Plato's  celebrated 
ig,   axTia    iXofiivovt   0to^  dvairtw*.     He  also   cites   Terence, 
(,  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  even  knows  when  they 
TTie  embassies  of  Luitprand  and  others  were  concerned 
certain    proposals   for  a    marriage    between    Olho    II    and 
tphiinu.  daughter  of  Nicephorus  H*.     They  were  ultimately 
►ful,  and  Theophanu's  knowledge  of  Greek  descended  to 
son,  Otho  ITT,  whose  father  owed  his  life  to  the  remarkable 
with  which  he  personated  the  speech  and  action  of  a  Greek 
tier,  when  he  was  defeated  and  captured  in  Calabria  in  982. 
Ill  was  educated  under  Bernward,  who  became  bishop  of 
>hctm  in  993,  and  lived  to  see  its  large  library  of  sacred  and 
iphical  literature  fall  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  1013^     Other 
monasteries,  at  Corvey  and  Herford,  suffered  a  similar 
at  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians \ 

Meanwhile,   in    England,   in   the  second   half  of  the   tenth 
[CBOtury,  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York  (d.  992),  who 
htd  himself  been  educated  at  Kleury  on  the  Loire*     pieuSy*  ^^ 
^ivited  Abbo  of  Fleur)'  (d.   1004)  to  become  the 

•  FinUy**  //ist.  of  Grtrce^  ii  319.  *  Aniap.  ii  3, 
■  Perti,  Man,  Ui  170;  refuted  by  F.  Koehlcr  (Wattcnbflch,  i'  480). 

•  ^^.  617E. 

•  On  Lahprand,  cp.  Migne,  cxxxvi ;  Cramer,  ii  47  f;  Giilel,  304-? 5  ; 
Ebcft.  \xi  414-27;  Wattcnbacb,  i*  474 — 480;  and  Prepuce  to  Diimmler's  ed. 
(1877) ;  »Uo  Balzani's  Chronicleri,  \ii — 142  ;  and  Ker's  Dark  Af^es^  181-5. 

•  UhltJT  in  /iyz.  Zatuhr,  iv  467  f,  and  in  Atg.  D.  Biogr. 

•  Ann.  Hitd.  in  Pertz,  Man.  iit  94,  'sed  hoc  ah  !  ah  !  nobis  rcstnt  lugcndum, 
it  m  ccdem  incendio...incxpHcabiIi$  et  inrccupcmbiliitcopia  pcriit  librorum*. 

•  BuCh  of  these  were  restored  by  bp  Rotbo  (r.  1043),  Vita  AUinwerti^  c.  49 
150  (JIA7W..  ^r.  x»  40)' 

•  The  Uf*  byl  the  monk  Aimoin,  in  Mignc,  cxxxix  390,  slates  thai  he 
lied  cmnmar.  arithmetic  and  dialectic  at  Fleury  (near  Orleans),  astronomy 

Pam  ftod  Kheiins,  and  music  on  hb  return  to  Orleans,  besides  attending  to 
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instructor  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey  which  the  archbishop  hod 

caused  to  be  founded  in  969  at  Ramsey  near  Hunringdon. 
Besides  composing  (r.  9S5),  \\'ith  the  aid  of  Dunstan,  a  Life  of  St 
Edmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  Abbo  wrote  for  his  pupils  at 
Ramsey  a  scholarly  work  known  as  the  Quaesihnes  Gramm4Uicala. 
He  here  deals  with  their  difficulties  in  matters  of  prosody  and 
pronunciation,  showing  in  his  treatment  of  the  same  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  even  an  interest  in  textual 
criticism'.  In  the  same  age,  the  early  Livts  of  Dunstan  (d.  988), 
and  the  Letters  bearing  on  his  times,  are  (like  other  writings  of 
the  same  period  across  the  Channel)  not  unfrequently  inlersj 
with  Greek  words.  These  may  have  been  derived  from  Grt 
hymns  or  versicles,  or  from  Greek  glossaries'.  In  the  same 
century,  .^ilfric  (*-.  955 — r.  1030),  the  abbot 
Eynsham  in  O.xfordshire,  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  both  of  his  fminent  namesakes,  the  archbishops  of  Cante^^| 
bury  (d.  1006)  and  York  (d.  105 1 ),  was  the  chief  helper  of  bishop^* 
Ethelwold  (d.  984)  in  making  Winchester  famous  as  a  place  of 
education.  It  was  there  that  he  began,  and  it  was  at  Eynsham 
that  he  continued  and  completed,  the  preparation  of  those  school- 
books  which  did  so  much  for  the  early  study  of  the  Latin  language 
in  England.  They  included  a  Latin  Grammar^,  with  extracts 
translated  from  Triscian,  followed  by  a  Giossary  of  some  30 
words  in  Latin  and  English,  arranged  (more  or  less)  in  order 
subjects.  This  G/ossary  is  the  oldest  Latin-English  Dictionary 
existence*.     The  third  of  these  educational  works  was  the  d 

geometry,  and  to  rhetoric  {in  the  text-book  of  Vlctorinus).     Cp.  /&/.  Ltit. 
and  CuU&ard-Gaucheron  in  Mhtt,  de  ia  Sec,  arcMM.,..iiefOrt^ttms»  xiv  (1871 
579 — 7*5  !  ^^^  Waltcnbach,  T  466  f. 

*  eii.  Mai,  CI.  Auct.  yat.  v  (18^3)  3^9-49,  esp.  334,  346  f;  Migne,  cxuii 
375  f;    Leon  Maltrc,  Ecola^  76  f;    Ebert,  iii  391-9.     Cp.   H.ia*c,  De  MtJiin 
Ann  Stud.  Philo!.  17.    The  600  Mss  or  Ramsey  Abbey  (at  a  later  dai 
included  Terence,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Martial  and  three  copies  of  Honicej 
also  the  'Sompnum  Cypionis'  (Macray's  ed.  of  Chrortuon,  p.  xliii,  in  Jie 
Series);  while  the  Gracco-Lalin  Psalter  of  prior  Grcjynry  (/f.  1190)  has  been 
found  among  the  Mss  at  Corpus  (Nf.  R..  Jamc«.  Parker  AfSS^  p.  10). 

'  Sec  end  of  I'ref.  and  Index,  cd-  Slubbs  in  AV//i  Series.  ^H 

'  FactimiieUom  Cambridge  Univ.  Ms,  Hh.  1.  10,  on  p.  515  infra.    Theij^l 
■re  also  MSS  in  C.C.C  and  Trin.  Coll,  Cambridge,  and  Si  John's  Oxford. 

<  Printed  at  Oxford  (1659) ;  ed.  Zupilza  (18S0) :  both  include  the  Grammy. 


^M,^ 

i 


ioquium^  in  which  Latin,  being  still  a  living  language,  is  taught  in  a 
conversational  manner;  the  Latin  words  of  the  dialogueareexplained 
by  an  interlinear  translation;  the  pupil  is  made  to  answer  questions 
as  to  his  own  occupations  and  those  of  his  companions  ;  and  the 
use  of  the  rod  is  not  forgotten  \  ^Ifric  is  still  better  known  as 
the  author  of  three  courses  of  Homilies  (990--6)  partly  translated 
from  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory  and  Bede»  the  Saxon  preface  of 
which  includes  an  impressive  reference  to  the  expected  end  of  the 
world*.  The  same  topic  was  the  theme  of  a  discourse  described 
in  990  as  having  been  heard  at  Paris  (long  before)  by  Abbo,  who 
became  abbot  of  Fleury  after  his  return  from  England. 

The  approach  of  the  year  rooo  is  said  to  have  filled  Christian 
Europe  with  an  awestruck  apprehension   that  the 
end  of  ali  things  was  at  hand.      It  is  sometimes     „^  "  ^**' 
supposed  that  the  ensuing  panic  led  to  a  general 
pause  in  the  pursuits  of  public  life,  and  that  even  the  tranquil 
routine  of  the  cloister  was  paralysed  by  an  imminent  expectation 
of  the  day  of  doom.     It  is  further  said  that,  at  this  crisis,  the  fear 
of  the  future  stimulated  the  generosity  of  many  benefactors  of  the 
Church  ;  but,  if  so,  it  must  (no  less  inevitably)  have  arrested  the 
efforts  of  the  student  in  the  monastic  school  and  the  copyist  in 
the  scriptorium.     At  such  a  time  the  latter  might  well  ask  himself 
what  av-ail  was  there  in  continuing  to  transcribe  the  classic  page, 
if  the  original  and  the  copy  were  so  soon  to  perish  in  the  world- 
wide conflagration  of  a  Dies  Irae, 

'When,  shriveling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  fl&niing  heavens  together  roll '. 

But,  when  the  fatal  hour  was  past,  we  are  told  that  monasteries, 
which  had  been  falling  into  decay,  were  rebuilt;  *the  earth 
arrayed  herself  anew  with  a  white  robe  of  churches'";  a  great 


'  M.  'Vultis  flayellari  in  discendo?'  D.  *  Carius  est  nobis  flageltnri  pro 
doclrina  quam  nescire*.  Ed.  Thorpe,  Analecta  Angio-Saxcniea  (1834)  loi  f; 
ftod  Wright  and  Wulkcr's   ypcabularies  (1884)  i*  79  f.     FacsimUe  in  Social 

»  On  MUfic,  cp.  esp.  Dietrich  in  ZeiUckr.  f.  hist.  Theai.  1855-6;  Eberl, 
iii  509-16  ;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  \n  Joum,  of  CI.  andS.  Phihl.  iv  1—5  ;  and  Skeat, 
Introii.  to  jKlfrics  Liva  of  Saints,  i  (t88i). 

■  Rodulfus  Olaber,   Hist,  iii    4  (1003  A.D.),    'crat   enim   insUr   ac   si 
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THE  YEAR    lOOO. 
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architectural  movement  was  begun  ;  and,  in  the  monastic  school 
letters  and  arts  were  awakened  to  a  new  life'.  It  would  doubtless 
be  an  exaggeration  to  assume  that  this  new  life  was  3uddeni|^_ 
aroused  by  no  other  cause  than  the  passing  away  of  a  tempora^H 
terror^*.  But,  in  any  case,  the  millenary  year  marks  the  transition 
from  one  of  the  darkest  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  one  that 
was  in  the  main  a  period  of  progress  culminating  in  the  intellectual 
revival  of  the  twelfth  century. 


mundus  ipse  cxculicndo  semcl,  rcjecu  vetustate,  passim  ouididAin  ecclesaftrasi 
vestem  indaerel\ 

>  L^ou  Maltre,  £cffia,  96.  and  Olleris,  Vu  dt  Giibtrt,  11  (quoted  in 
MuUinger's  Camhridgt,  i  45  f) ;  aUo  Mihnan,  Lat.  Christ,  iii  319,  and  BaitoU. 
Prtcursort  del  HiHasdimuto^  18  f.  The  approach  of  the  end  of  ihe  world  lud 
been  announcetl  in  909.  and  at  least  ei^til  deeds  of  gift  between  944  and  1048 
begin  with  the  formula,  appropinquante  mundi  tcrmino  (De  Vic  ct  Vaisctte, 
Hist,  de  Languedoi,  1 7.^.^,  ii,  Freuvci  pp.  86 — i  \  5) ;  but  a  similar  phrase  i*  to 
be  found  in  the  Formulae  collected  in  660  by  an  aged  monk  of  Paris 
Marculf  (see  quarto  scries  lA  Mon.  Germ.  Niit.t  Legum  Sectio  v,  1886,  p. 
Cp.  Rodulfus  Glabcr,  ffisf.  iv,  Praef,  and  cc.  4—5. 

•  Eickcn,  in  Forsihungett  zur  deutscken  Gesch.^  1883  ;  Chr.  Pfister,  £tuda 
jur  U  rigtu  de  Robert  It  Fieux  (1885),  311-5;  Jules  Roy,  VAn  MUU^  rKSlj 
Orsi,  in  Riviita  Storica  llaliana^  1887,  i — 56  ;  also  G.  L.  Burr  in  Amcr,  Ifik 
Rev.  vi  no.  3  (April  1901) ;  and  Raahdall's  C/tuv€rsitia,  i  31. 


plain  lodoicttT  tnin  mal  |pnrro.  ma  mancmn  plmf 
tninrr  ptaLir  (tmu .  mco  tnaTiopio  |atnoo  domuT  tniruitn 


tniUiot>intn  lodoicifr  min 


i€aLr  icutp 


tmuc    mit- 


'.  monn  nidua 


piu  ttcufo 


minnr 


tJ 


ic  utLawrr.  ©mcu  tiidnapiutn  tor  ucnc.  nxux  pu  imn'UQil 
loiiutl.  ^»co  niduapio  mulu  bonA  acocpipfumtraitiut'CciIr 
tc  unDm  l^^tig  prla  ^>^xi  •  tcutr  mca.  Tnanapia.  dnrnrtromo 
pcalar  cTUub-moT^  mAtxiploy  fajp^C  nnnjui  heap  rruuiiio. 
occiiar  marnunapiir  diuido  Jfnanof  mtnu  frsfh  tnanmi 
ic  ^«rlc   i>cntraJ-.mctni(iticipiA  <lrmio.  nntic  |jcopanntWin. 
ic  pp^^i^-  ®"i£a  rtiiuiapid, noTcc  ^JcUf-  nJ*  ^  mine  frfu, 
pan  omd  recneupp-^maf  ma-napiiT'^'moir  fum.  pfmwi 


minum 


>uni  mannum  icann 


^  -       -   .  CTpalcuTTUjo.  Scpo^Biia 

haocm.^c  nkxjCAb  mr  TTirnt^toJoc  rrtj^ rvf  pc  "| ot 
nir  Qpitnuixjn  nfi.cumao  ipa..airiuina4..nr -jniirf. 
nf.  fr^itpr  tjw>M>n-Ttrhi  piCttT,.imnr  onoJKm.onf  fr^.flua 
|ni  unr  opopon .  drnx)  jrr .  tiMm  unctprocft.  Eoplr;  on 

^  nypjumtitrj'  TinTfrnt^  nnn>mt>-  upu  m?|upfinm  1*  ptiUT. 
xxrof  frfan^o.  u|tr  rebtiopjiA  iclupc  tonf  frit:  ppdroupa 
ffbtioptta.  (Jcncnf  frfntnmu  mi  Gnw.  ajtr  |ptj frm.  rnirr 
foronl.  ifpa  timb  fvavr  <tn  z>taxnooon.  mca.  aLnciuA/. 
(Jmrnrticmn.  Tirum  ODTtfiliuttiutir  pai>.tin  confilit- 
uncr  l^^c^.  "i{pa  pcmb  trpr  ncatn  (^wirnf  nicrfCpaac- 
nmf.  rfcixK  mv:  cc.  anrp  Larfr  rtwmi  <hw  nlfp  hjnro 
nrtrnf  "tJ^  V^V^  ctv^  Ymtppnt^oan  cccu nut im.  roll 

moan.  Soslrntlu^  ifcnta.  -Thir^nmauf.  oawtai- 

FrOM   CAMBRinCE   UmVKRSITY   MS   (Cent.  Xi)  OF   iELKRIC*S  LaTIN   GRAMMAR, 

folio  33  i  =  p.   1 8  Znpitza) ;   see  p.  511  /n/ro. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 


THE   ELEVENTH    CENTURY. 


In  France  the  most  notable  teacher  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eleventh   century   is   Fulbert,   bishop   of  Chartres 

.  .  School  of 

(d.     1029).     One    of   his    admirers   describes   the         chartres 
influence     of    his    teaching    as    passing    through 
many  channels : 

•Gurgcs  alius  ul  minores  solvitur  in  alvcos,... 
Sic  insigncs  propaga(;u  per  diversa  plurimos,... 
Quorum  quicque  prae  se  tuiit  quod  te  usus  fuerit'^ 

Among  the  many  pupils,  who  were  proud  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  his  teaching,  were  Lambert  and  Adelmann 
at  Liege,  Berengarius  at  Tours,  Olbert  at  (iembloux,  Angelrann 
at  Saint-Riquicr,  Reginald  at  Angers,  and  Oomnus  at  Montmajour- 
lez-Arles'.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  Saint- 6vroult,  S,  of 
Lisieux  in  Normandy,  was  celebrated  as  a  school 
of  copyists,  which  sent  skilful  transcribers  to  give 
instruction  in  the  art  to  inmates  of  other  monasteries  in  France". 
The  Norman  monastery  of  Bee  flourished  under 
the  rule  of  Lanfranc^  (<045)  a-^d  Anselm  (1066), 
both  of  whom  came  from  Northern  Italy  to  Normandy,  and  were 
thence  called  to  England  to  become  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

In  England  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  which  ended  in  the 


St  ^vroult 


^  Mabillon,  Aitaitcta,  i  421  (I^on  Maltre.  ^coUs^  103);  Clerval,  j^tr^cj  i/f 
Chartns,  59  f. 

*  Sec  ImWx  to  F^on  Maltrc  ;  Clerval,  6j  f,  71 — 91. 
'  Ordericus  Vitalis,  iii  483,  v  581. 

*  ib*  ii  146. 
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conquest  of  the  island  by  Canute  (1016),  had  left  no  leisure  ft 
the  pursuits  of  learning ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Nonni 
Conquest  of  1066—71  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country 
not  take  effect  until  after  the  close  of  this  century.  In  the  stoi 
of  the  many  ruthless  devastations  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxt 
Chroniciej  books  are  mentioned  only  in  connexion  with  the 
plundering  of  Peterborough  by  Hereward  in   1070:^ 

'  They  took  there  so  much  gold  and  silver,  and  so  many  treasures  id  inooey 
and  in  raiment,  and  in  books,  as  no  man  may  tell  to  another,  saying  ihey  did 
it  from  affection  to  the  monastery  '*. 

In  Germany,  the  eleventh  century  saw  the  foundation  of  the 

Schools  of        bishopric,  library  and  school  of  Bamberg  (1017), 

Bambere  and       and  a  revival  of  learning  in  the  school  of  Paderbom. 

Paderbom  „*i  ■  ■      i  t  ■  i        ■    n  r 

I  his  revival  was  due  ui  part  to  the  influence  ol 
Meinwerk,  bishop  in  1009-36,  and  still  more  to  that  of  his 
nephew,  Immcd,  bishop  in  1052-76,  in  whose  time  the  authors 
studied  included  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace  and  Statius*.  Latin  verse 
on  historic  and  other  themes  was  being  written  with  some  success ; 
but,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  interest  in  the  Classics 
began  to  abate.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
monks  of  Cluni,  who  insisted  on  a  stricter  monastic  discipline  and 
a  more  complete  subservience  to  the  will  of  the  Church,  while,  in 
the  absorbing  struggle   for  supremacy  between  Hildebrand  and 


the  German  emperor,  the  claims  of  learning  fell  into  abeyancelH 
About  the  middle  of  the  centur)',  the  styles  of  Sallust  and  Li*^^ 

were  admirably  combined  in  the  Annah  of  Lambert 
Hcrifcid:  of    Hersfeld    (d.    1077),    who    was    familiar   widH 

Bremen^  Terence,   Virgil   and    Horace*,   while   Sallust  an^ 

Lucan  were  well  known  to  Adam  of  Bremen,  the 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Hamburg  (c.  1075),  which 
is  an  important  authority  for  the  early  history  of  Northei 
Europe". 

Early  in    the  century  we  find  a  distinguished   teacher 

^  Included  in  plate  iii  of  Skeat*s  XII  Faaimiks. 

•  Vita  Mtimo€rci  in  Mon.  Gtrm.  Hist,  xi  140  (Buraan  i  55 ;  incompl 
quoted  in  Hceren,  i  iy6).     Cp.  Wattenbach,  GQ^  it*  35  f. 

■  Bursian,  i  58 — 63.  *  /^.  i  f?  ;  Nordcn,  Kunstpr^ia^  j$ 

*  Bunian,  i  58.    On  Adam  and  Lambert  cp.  Wattenbach,  GQ^  ii*  79  f. 
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St  Gallen  in  the  person  of  Notkcr  I^bco  (d.  1022),  also  known  as 
Nolker   *the   German'  from  his  having  translated 

°  Notker  Labeo 

(or  taken  part  in  translating)  into  that  language,  not 
only  the  psalms  of  David,  but  also  the  Andria  of  Terence,  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  the  Distkhs  of  'Cato',  together  with 
Martianus  Capella,  several  treatises  of  Boethius,  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Aristotle's  Categories  and  De  Interpretatiotit^.  He  writes 
to  the  bishop  of  Sion,  on  the  upper  Rhone,  to  tell  him  that  the 
abbot  of  Reichenau  has  borrowed  the  bishop's  copy  of  Cicero's 
First  Phiiif*pic  and  the  commentary  on  the  Topica^  depositing  as 
security  for  their  return  the  Rhetoric  of  Cicero  and  of  Victorinus ; 
and  he  adds  that,  if  the  bishop  wants  certain  books,  he  must  send 
more  parchment  and  money  for  the  copyists'.  In  the  same 
century  a  monk  of  Reichenau,  Hermannus  *  Con- 
tractus' (the  'cripple',  1013 — 1054),  composed  a 
Chronicle  founded  on  the  Latin  translation  of 
Eusebius  and  on  Cassiodorus  and  Bede'.  The  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  the  golden  age  of  St  Gallen,  were  succeeded  by  an  iron 
age  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  where  the  study  of  'grammar'  and  poetry 
seems  never  to  have  entirely  died  out,  young  nobles  and  students 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  were  not  unfrequently  learning  Latin 
literature  together  in  private  grammar-schools*  conducted  either 
by  lay  'philosophers*  or  by  like-minded  clerics,  who  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  their  stricter  brethren.     One  of   these  liberal 
clerics,  Anselm  of  Bisate  {c,   1047-56),  describes 
the   Saints  and   the    Muses   as  struggling  for  his      ^^  BiMte 
possession,   while  he  was  utterly  perplexed  as  to 
which  he  should  prefer : — -'so  noble,  so  sweet,  were  both  companies 
that  I  could  not  choose  either  of  them  ;  so  that,  were  it  possible, 


Hernuinnui 
ContractuB  * 


^ 


'  Jourdflin,  385  f ;  Cramer,  ii  43  \  Bursian,  i  56.  The  trunslations  of 
CftpcUa,  Boethiuft  and  AristoUewere  published  by  Graff  in  1857,  and  also  by 
Hattenier,  Denkm.  cL  MitttiaiUrs^  iii  163 — 371  (Frantl,  Logik^  ii*  61  0 1 
Spccht.  315  f. 

*  J.  Grimm,  kl,  Sehriften^  v  190  ;  P.  Piper,  Die  Schriften  Notkers  u.  sdmr 
Schufe,  \  861  {Norden,  708). 

*  Bursian,  i  56  f;  Waltenlwich.  GQ^  ii"  41 — 47, 

*  Gic«iehrecht,  Dt  Lift.  Siudiis  af>ud  Jialcs,  p.  15  (  =  29  of  Ilal.  trans.); 
Ozanam,  Documrtt/s  Inidits  (1850),  i — 79. 
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I  had  rather  choose  both  than  either".  In  the  same  century, 
Desiderius,  the  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  who  became 
pope  as  Victor  III  (10S6-7),  was  causing  his  monks 
to  make  copies  of  Horace,  and  Ovid's  Fasti,  as  well  as  Seneca  and 
several  treatises  of  Cicero*;  Cicero,  Sallust  and  Virgil  were 
familiar  to  Leo  Marsicanus,  the  Chronicler  of  Monte  Cassino'; 
and  the  composition  of  I-atin  hexameters  and  elegiacs,  and  of 
lyrics  after  the  model  of  Horace  and  Boethius,  was  successfully 
cultivated  by  Alfanus,  a  monk  of  the  same  monastery,  who  was 
archbishop  of  Salerno  from  1058  to  1085*.  The  strict  disd* 
plinarian,  Petrus  Damiani  (d.  1072),  protests  in  a  narrow-minded 
way  against  the  ^grammatical'  studies  of  the  monks  of  his  time, 
who  'cared  little  for  the  Rule  of  Benedict  in  comparison  with  the 
rules  of  Donatus'*.  He  admits,  however,  that  *  to  study  poets  and 
philosophers  with  a  view  to  making  the  wit  more  keen  and  better 
fitted  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  to  spoil 
the  Egyptians  of  their  treasures  in  order  to  build  the  Tabernacle 
of  God'*.  In  sacred  verse  he  is  best  represented  by  the  hymn  on 
*lhe  joys  and  the  glory  of  Paradise',  bf^inning  with  the  words: — 
Ad perennis  vitae  fontan' . 

Most  of  our  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  in  this 

centur)'   is  derived  from  certain  points  of  contact 

between  the  West  and  Constantinople.     Early  in 

the  century,  Greek  arrists  came  to  the  Old  Rome 

from  the  New  to  cast  the  bronze  doors  of  the  ancient  basilica  of 

*  St  Paul's  outside  the  Walls  *,  and  Greek  characters  were  used  to 

inscribe  the  names  of  the  prophets  adorning  those  doors*.     Greek, 

^  Rh^inimtuhia^  ii ;  DUmmler,  Anulm  der  Ptripatetiker  <i879)  p.  J9 
(Poole's  Mtdirval  Thought,  81). 

'  Chrem.  Cauin.  iii  c.  63  in  Muratori  iv  474 ;  Giesebrecht,  34  (59  f  Ital. 
imns.);  Balzani's  Ckraiulers^  160  f. 

'  d.  f.  I  n6 ;  Pertz,  Mon.  vii ;  Balzani,  164 — 173  (Z«  OsHtfuit) ;  Wattcn- 
b«ch,  GQ,  ii"  134. 

*  GlAebrechi,  54,  66 — 95  (in  Iial.  ed.  only);  Ounam,  /. r.,  955 — jyo; 
Shipa,  Alfano  /,  Ardvtseovo  di  Saierno,  p.  4*  (Salerno,  1880). 

"  OpHs£*  xUi  cm;  Mignc,  cxlv  306. 

*  OpHsc.  xxxii  c.  9 ;  Migne,  cxlv  560. 

'  Trench,  Sabred  Latin  Po<try^  31 5  ;  J.  M.  Neate,  Hymns  { 1865).  1  — 15. 
'  Gradenigo,  tctteratura  Grcco-Itaiiaua  (Brescia,  1759),  p«  39. 


'  Orcftk  in 
century  xi 


Papiaa 


as  well  as  Latin,  was  in  use  in  the  services  at  St  Peter's  . 
patriarch  of  Venice,  Dominico  Marengo,  who  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  promote  the  reunion  of  the  Churches,  addressed 
the  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a  Greek  letter  (1053),  which  is  still 
extant'.  Thirteen  years  later,  an  Italian  known  as  John  Italus 
was  lecturing  at  Constantinople  on  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  on 
Proclus  and  Porphyry^.  Meanwhile,  in  the  literature  of  text- 
books, we  find  Papias  the  Lombard*  compiling,  in 
1053—63,  a  dictionary  of  I-atin,  in  which  he  marks 
the  quantity  and  gives  the  gender  and  the  inflexions  of  the  words, 
but  draws  no  distinction  between  the  ancient  classical  forms  and 
the  barbarous  forms  in  modern  use,  and  cares  little  for  matters  of 
etymology.  But  he  invariably  gives  the  Latin  rendering  of  any 
Greek  word  which  he  has  occasion  to  quote  ;  he  even  transcribes 
five  lines  of  Hesiod",  and  translates  them  into  Latin  hexameters*. 
It  has,  however,  been  suspected  that  this  is  an  inteqjolalion  due 
to  the  editor  of  the  Venice  edition  (1485)^  The  work  includes 
definitions  oflegal  terms,  with  excerpts  from  earlier  glossaries  and 
from  manuals  of  the  liberal  arts,  including  the  current  text-books 
on  logic\  It  was  still  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  centur)'.  About 
1061  Benzo,  bishop  of  Alba,  in  his  panegyric  on 
the  emperor  Henry  IV*,  makes  a  display  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  learning  by  naming  Pindar  and  Homer,  as  well 
as  Terence,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Staiius,  Horace  (Horatius  nosier)^  and 
Quintilian" ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
was  solely  due  to  his  South-Italian  origin".  Evidence  of  Italian 
interest  in  Greek  literature  is  traced  by  the  Laurentian  librarian, 

^  Gradenigo,  Lttteratura  Grtco'ltaiiana  (Brescia,  1759),  p.  31. 

'  I  A.  40.  '  p.  413  supTa  ;  Prantl's  I^gik^  ii*  301. 

*  Tiraboschi.  iii  339  f;  HaUam,  Lit,  i  71^ ;  Littre  on  Chssairts  in  Hiit. 
Lift,  de  la  Fratuf^  xxii  (185s)  5^8;  Jihtin.  Mm.  xxiv  (1869)  378,  390; 
Tcuffcl,  g  4^,  6 — 9,  and  %  471,  7.  The  principal  source  of  Papias  U  ihe 
anonynsous  Liber  giossarunit  partly  derived  from  PUcidus  (cent,  v  ?),  and 
uutigned  tu  the  early  part  of  cent,  viii  by  Goelz  {Abhandl.  sacks.  Ges,  xiii  187). 

»  Tktog.  907-11.  •  Gradenigo,  38, 

7  Haase,  De  Mtdii  Aevi  Studiis  Philotpgicis^  31  n. 

■  Ixwwe,  Frodromui  Corporis  Ghisariorum  LcUinoruM,  13J-8;  Prantl, 
J-ogik^  ii'  70.  •  Peru,  Moh.  xi  59J. 

"  Graf,  /^amn,  ii  17a  ;  Wattcnbach,  GQ,  ii*  aa8. 

"  Drcsdner,  Ktdtur.  u,  SiiUngeichiihte^  I9f. 
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LANFRANC   AND   ANSELM. 


[CHj 


ows 


Bandini,  in  the  Greek  mss  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centui 
belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Benedictine  monks  in  Florem 
Italy  claims  two  students  of  Greek  in  the  persons  of  Lanfranc 

Anselm,  both   of  whom  were   of  Lombard   race. 
and^^Mim      Lanfranc  of  Pavia  (b.  c.   1005),  who  studied  the 

liberal  arts  and  law  in  Italy,  spent  many  years 
Bee  in  Normandy,  and  was  abbot  of  Caen  (1066)  and  archbisht 
of  Canterbury  {1070-89).  He  is  said  to  have  studied  Gre^] 
Bee  was  also  (1060-93)  the  monastic  retreat  of  another  fuU 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Anselm  of  Aosta  (A  1109),  who  shows 
an  interest  in  Greek  by  quoting  the  opinions  of  the  (ireeks\ 
inquiring  for  copies  of  their  writings*,  and  by  selecting  Gi 
names  for  the  titles  of  two  of  his  works,  monologion  and  prosiogim  *. 
He  recommends  his  pupils  to  study  Virgil  and  other  profiine 
authors  with  due  reserve*. 

Before  turning  to  the  history  of  Scholasticism  in  connexic^f 
with  the  name  of  Anselm,  we  may  briefly  notice  that,  early  in  th^^ 
eleventh  century,  a  Greek  Lectionar)'  was  copied  it  Cologne  for 
the  Abbey  of  St  Denis  (1021)^  ;  also  that,  among  the  authorititf^| 
for  Norman  history,  I>udo  of  St  Quentin  uses  not  a  few  Ot^^^ 
words  in  the  midst  of  the  strange  medley  of  prose  and  verse 
in  which  he  panegyrises  the  early  dukes  of  Normandy,  while  ^| 
more  important  writer,  William  of  Poitiers,  is  familiar  with  SalJu^^ 
and  Caesar^     In  the  same  age,  the  monastery  of  Hildesheim  rose 
to  distinction  under  Bernward,  while  that  of  Fulda  was  on  the 
decline  in  1066.     In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  St  Gallen 
Hirschau  were  continuing  to  flourish,  Hirschau  l>ecoming  s| 


lien  an^^ 
ipecial^l 


'  Specimen  Htt,  Fhrentittae  s,  xv,  i  (1748),  p.  xxvi. 

*  Migne,  cl  308 ;  on  LanTranc's  studies,  cp.  Crowds  (1877),  c.  t,  1.  Hfe 
influence  may  he  tnice<l  in  a  *  prickly '  Myle  of  writing  probably  derived  from 
the  *  Loint>arcl  '  hand  which  he  apparently  intrrKlticed  at  Bcc  and  Caen,  and 
afterwards  at  Canterbury  (M.  k.  James,  Sandirs  Lecture^  19  May,  1903, 
Ancient  Libraries  cf  Canterbury^  p.  xxviii).     ^t^t  facnmiie  tm  p.  ^ii, 

■  Migne,  civiii  1144  ^'  *  '*•  li^OC.  •  Tou(pird,  p.  55. 

*  Ef,  i  55,  cxccptis  his  in  quibus  aliqua  turpitudo  sonat.     Cp.  Migne, 
853  f. 

*  ixctiottary  r/  Epistles  and  Gospeitt  now  in  Paris  Library  (Omoot, 
Grtcs  Dnthy  pi.  xiv). 

^  Migne,  cxli;  Korting,  lAtt,  Itai,  lu  i  85-7  ;  Wattcntwch.  1^  471. 
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famous  as  a  school  of  copyists*.  The  latter  part  of  the  century 
saw  the  foundation  of  two  new  religious  Orders,  or  new  branches 
of  the  great  Benedictine  Order,  the  Carthusians  (1084)  and  the 
Cistercians  (1098).  The  Rule  of  the  Carthusians  enjoins  the 
duty  of  keeping  useful  books  and  diligently  transcribing  them, 
(luigo  (d.  1137),  the  fifth  abbot  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  near  Grenoble,  who  is  described  by  ,ndCi«cr*?anB 
Trithemius  as  a  man  of  learning  in  secular  as  well 
as  sacred  literature*,  insists  on  special  diligence  in  the  work  of 
a  copyist*.  The  Cistercians  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
following  centur)'  by  their  skill  in  calligraphy*;  but  neither  of 
these  Orders  made  any  proidsion  for  schools  open  to  pupils 
unconnected  with  their  monasteries*. 

*  Ilceren,  i  334 f.  "  Chron.  Hirmu^.  a.  1133. 
"  Hceren,  i  i^w  q>.  J.  W.  Clark.  Care  of  Books ^  69. 

*  ib,  331 ;  cp.  HiU*  Lift,  tie  la  Frame,  vii  11;  J.  W.  Clark,  70,  84-5. 

*  On  education  in  cent,  x — xi,  cp.   Schmid's  Gesck,  dfr  Ertiehun^^  \\  i 
»3«-58  (where  vKlfric  is  strangely  omilletl). 


^^Utncnf  qff fcruuf  fcniOK  Jt.  UurAjLi-~40ff  ctfinurtennifl  jrtfntpa  Citmrtr4BStutciKduiMi£ 
trntannylinufiitnTwraftkniyin.qiiufaTiygr^&jnpjpmiJaifciyf^^ 

<(fnjj;irnu^I^r4rdKTTi4i^tuipr7inxu  fVtffrum-cuifAn6T4£f^^ 
■fi'mrrarr^.  ojluorn.  tn-ivimc  itil*(»crrp*tTTKCcflarnir  Ojtbl<.i^r4(tti^itini^  ocutifjr 
naaJmiruWlTTtfr  TTm'ti'najlc nu. |nc:i Tntn»no|*'TOt:  troinr i^La tui la wi-l fttyrkLt-  jf 
rrnim40kccrD(tmircm(lvtf.^p«iinituni^^;iiwua«^  ^ 

nmtlfr.  Jiturontt  rtfm»«j.irr.  {»■■■pgt^J-^t^^Tm  n  jwymta^imrjAicrfafttC  t<rti»y  gr  ai  <  itam  ibm  ^ 
a^mXrc1)wr|tcrrutiblrpT?afupn^fuikLitnrJr^  . 

•iCnjinursa  niSmrrtin4mcr«oi»|Ufi*r^pi-"ufcniiiwrunu  ruin.Cqtuc4rba3rulcTiurrftrd^ 
wain  fjjfietnnv  mulrrltf:  nwJifuirarr  lusluim.  Ad-^lxinde  frrissBr  nts'iitlrrTWTiifniT;  piyftwi^ 

cnvJr.^mCfk  f)Kf^fI^1nv^£rtIl3lf«lr£tIt»l.<c44h«nm^«IBiB«r  l^'twruifr^t^  Oudwihiurtf' 

Specimens  of  Christ  Church.  Cantrrblky,  hand  (^.  1070  H4),  from 
the  last  few  leaves  of  a  beaatifully  written  xi  century  MS  of  Decretals 
(in  a  Christ  Church  hnnd)  and  Canom  {apparently  in  an  Italian  hand), 
given  by  l^nfranc  lo  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and  by  Whitgift  lo 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  MS  B  16.  44  (M.  R.  James,  Catahf^te  of 
Western  A/SS,  i  540  f).  Size  rather  larger  than  J  of  the  original.  See 
further  in  List  of  Jtlustrations. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  TWELFTH   CENTURY.— THE   SCHOOLMEN 
AND  THE  CLASSICS. 


While  John  the  Scot  was  a  precursor  of  Scholasticism,  an 
important  place  in  the  first  period  of  its  history 

The  early         .'^  -jlai  t^ri 

Schoolmen       IS  occupied  by  Anselm.     It  may  therefore  be  con- 
cf.JTc'.  venient,  at  this  stage  of  our  survey,  to  glance  at 

that  history,  so  far  as  it  has  points  of  contact  witt^fl 
the  study  of  Greek  or  I^tin  texts,  and  to  endeavour  to  indicatci^' 
in  the  case  of  the  leading  Schoolmen,  the  extent  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Classics'. 

The  term  o-xoXootikos  is  first  found,  in  the  sense  of  *  devoting^ 
one's  leisure  to  learning',  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Theophrast\d^| 
to  his  pupil  Phanias*;   schohsticus  is  applied  to   a   Scholar   by 
Gregory  the  Great';  and  the  title  of  dociores  sc/to/as/ici  vrais  given 

^  Among  the  books  consulted  in  this  connexion  are  Ueberweg's  Gruttdriss 
dtr  Ctsch.  tier  PkUosopkie  (ed.  8  lleinze,  1894),  E.T.  1B75;  Haureaa,  Uk 
PhitasophU  ■SfoUstique,  ed.  1  (1H72);  Pranll.  Gesch,  der  Logik  im  A^tndtattdi 
(185J-70);  Maurice,  Mtdintval  Philosophy  (iKj;;  new  cd.  1870);  Milman's 
Lot.  Christ.  Kx  100  -  161  ;  also  Tables  vi,  vii  in  F.  Schull/e's  Stammheatm  dfr_ 
Philcsophie  ([890),  and  Prof.  Selh  in  Enc.  Brit,  xxi  417 — 431  (where 
Histories  by  Kauljch  and  Strjckl  are  quoicil).  Among  the  monographs 
portioni  of  the  subject  are  Jourdain's  AV4/rr4iM  (etl.  1843):  Kouuclol*s 
(1840-1};  Cousin's  Introd.  lo  Alh^lnrd  (1836),  reprinted  in  f'rag.  Phil,  a;' 
Haureau's  Singularith  Hist,  ft  Litt.  (1861).  and  Noticts  it  £jctraitSt  6  volft. 
(1891-3);  K.  L.  Poole's  IllMtrattons  of  tht-  History  of  MtdttvaJ  TTkangki 
(1884) ;  and,  among  more  general  works.  Krdmann's  Grundrtss  dtr  Gtsih.  dtr 
Philosophies  ed.  3,  1878,  K.T.  1898',  i  g§  149—125  ;  and  Schmid'»  Gtuk.  dtr 
Er^hung^  )l  i  181 — 308;  also  Grol^er's  CruHdriss^  li  i  139 — 347.  

"  Diog.  Lacrt.  v  35. 

'  £pp,  ix  36  in  AfoH.  Gtrm.  Hist. 
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to  the  teachers  of  theolog}'  and  the  liberal  arts,  and  particularly 
to  the  teachers  of  dialectic,  in  the  Caroline  age.  Scholasticism 
may  be  described  as  a  reproduction  of  ancient  philosophy  under 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine'.  Its  history  (including  thai 
of  its  precursors)  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  (i)  the  accom* 
modation  of  Aristotelian  logic  and  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  from  the  time  of  Joannes  Scotus  (d.  875) 
to  that  of  Amalrich  (d.  1207)  and  his  followers,  i>.  from  century 
ix  to  the  beginning  of  century  xiii ;  (2)  the  accommodation  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  had  now  btcomt  fully  hiowtiy  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Hales 
(d.  1245)  *<5  ^^  ^^^  ^^  '^^  Middle  Ages. 

John  the  Scot  had  affirmed  the  identity  of  true  religion  with 
true  philosophy",  but  he  interpreted  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
in  the  light  of  '  Dionysius  the  Areopagiie',  whose  doctrines  he 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  early  Christians,  whereas 
they  were  really  those  of  the  Neo-Plalonists  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century".  Believing  that  the  'general'  existed  before  the 
*  particular ',  he  practically  held  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas  in 
the  form  afterwards  expressed  by  the  phrase,  untWrsalia  ante  r&tn. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  whom  he  describes  as  diaUctici  held 
that  individual  objects  were  substances  in  a  primary  sense,  while 
specks  and  ^trfi^ni  were  substances  only  in  a  secondary  way.  This 
doctrine  was  derived  partly  from  the  dialectical  works  of  Aristotle, 
and  from  Porphyry's  iHtroductiony  as  translated  and  expounded  by 
Boethius ;  and  partly  from  works  attributed  to  St  Augustine. 
Porphyry's  Introduction^  as  translated  by  Baethius,  mentions  the 
five  predicables,  i.e,  the  notions  of  genus,  species,  difference, 
property,  and  accident  It  also  touches  on  the  question  whether 
genera  and  species  have  a  substantial  existence,  or  whether  they 
exist  merely  as  mental  conceptions.     This  question,  and  others 

*  '  The  scholaslic  philosophy  was  an  nticmpl  to  codify  all  existing  knowledge 
under  laws  or  formulae  analogous  to  the  general  principles  of  justice.  It  was 
no  attempl...to  bind  all  knowledge  wilh  chains  lo  the  rock  of  S.  Peter,  or  even 
to  the  rock  of  Aristotle. ..Truth  i>i  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  medieval 
philosophy  found  ils  work  in  reconciling  all  existing  knowledge  logically  with 
the  One  Truth  which  il  belicvetl  itself  lo  possess'.  Stubb»,  Lectures  on 
Medieval... Hist&ry,  Lect.  xi,  %\\^. 


p.  493  supra. 


p.  376  supra. 
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arising    oat    of   it,    had   been    suggested   to   Porphyry    by 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  by  the  Parnunides  of  Plato,  and  by 
teaching  of  his  own   master,   Plotinus.     Porphyry,  however, 
dined  to  discuss  them,  but  this  passage  of  Porphyry,  as  translated 
by  Boethius*,  gave   the   first    impulse  to   the   long   controversy 
between    Realism   and   Nominalism,  which  continued  until   the 
revival  of  learning.     *  A  single  ray  borrowed  from  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  world  called  Scholasticism  into  being;  the  complete 
revelation  of  that  literature  extinguished  it". 

Plato's  doctrine  (as  stated  by  Aristotle)  that  'universals'  have 
an   independent   existence  and  are   'before*  individual    objects 
(whether  in  point  of  rank  alone,  or  in  point  of  time  as  well)  is 
extreme  Realism.     Its  formula  is  universalia  sunt  reaiia  ante  ran. 
The  Aristotelian  view  that  '  universals ',  while  possessing  a 
existence,  e.xist  only  in  individual  objects,  is  moderate  Realisi 
Its  formula  is  univrrsalia  sunt  rtalia  in  re.     Nominalism,  on 
other  hand,  implies  that  individuals  alone  have  a  real  existent 
that  genera  and  species  are  only  subjective  combinations  of  simOar 
elements,  united  by  the  aid  of  the  same  concept,  which  we  express 
by  one  and  the  same  word  {ivx  or  fwmen).     Nominalism  has  tiP^H 
varieties,  stress  being  laid  in  (i)  on  the  subjective  nature  of  tn^^ 
concept,  and  in  (2)  on  the  identity  of  the  word  employed  to 
denote  the  objects    comprehended   under   the   concept     (i)   is 
Conceptualism,  and  (2)  is  extreme  Nominalism  ;  and  the  formula 
of  both   is  universalia  sunt  nomina  post  rem.     All  these  views 
appear  in  different  degrees  of  developement  in  the  ninth  and  tent^^ 
centuries.  ^^k 

The  first  period  of  Scholasticism  began  in  Platonic  Realism 
and  ended  in  Conceptualism ;  while  the  second  began  in  Aristo^ 
telian  Realism  and  ended  in  Nominalism.      Thus,  in  the 
period,   the  Realism  of  Joannes   Scotus   (d.  875),  and   that 
Anselm    (d.    1 109).   which    stands   in    contrast   with    the 
Nominalism  of  Roscellinus  (d.  1 106),  are  followed  by  the  Realij 
of  William  of  Champeaux  (d.   nai)  and  the  Conceptualism 
Abelard  (d.   1142).     In  the  second,  the  Aristotelian  Realism  of 
the  Franciscans,  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  1245)  and  Bonaventi 


*  p.  153  supra 


^  Cousin  quoted  on  p.  441  (cp.  Mullinger's  Cambridge^  i  50). 


Aristotle 


(d.  1274),  and  of  the  Dominicans,  Albertus  Magnus  (d.  1380)  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274),  is  criticised  by  Roger  Bacon  (d.  1294) 
and  Duns  Scotus  (d.  1308),  who  are  succeeded  by  the  great 
Nominalist,  William  of  Ockham  (d.  1347). 

Until  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  only  logical 
writings  of  the  ancients  known  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  Aristotle's  Categories  and  De  Interpretatione 
(in  the  translation  of  Boethius) ;  Porphyry's  Inttodtufion  to  the 
Caief^ries^  as  translated  by  Victorinus  and  Boethius ;  the 
Augustinian  Prwcipia  DiaUcticae,  and  the  Pseudo-Augustinian 
Caiegoriae  Decern ;  Martianus  Capella,  and  Cassiodorus  Oft 
Dia/eclic-f  and  the  following  works  of  Boethius: — his  com- 
mentaries on  the  above  translations  of  Porphyry  and  on  Aristotle 
De  Interpretatione  and  Cicero's  Topica^  with  certain  minor  works 
on  syllogisms  etc.  Besides  these  there  was  Isidore.  Thus  of  the 
five  parts  of  Aristotle's  Orgamm^  the  Categories  and  De  Inter- 
pretatione  alone  were  known,  while  the  Analytics^  Topics  and 
Sophistici  Elencht  remained  (for  the  time  being)  unknown.  The 
Analytics  and  Topics  (as  translated  by  Boethius)  were  unknown  to 
Sigebert  of  Gembloux  (d.  11 12)';  they  came  into  notice  after 
1 128  (the  date  of  the  Venice  translation  by  Jacobus  Clericus)*,  the 
Prior  Analytics  being  discussed  in  1132*  by  Adam  du  Pelit-Pont 
(afterwards  bishop  of  St  Asaph),  and  cited  by  Gilbert  de  la  Porree 
(d.  1154)*-  The  whole  of  the  Organon  was  known  to  John  of 
Salisbury  (in  1159),  while  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  came  into 
notice  about  i2oo\  Meanwhile,  Plato  was  represented  by  the 
Latin  rendering  of  part  of  the  Timaeus  executed  by  {?halcidius 
(cent,  iv),  which  included  some  account  of  the  theory  of  Ideas"; 
by  the  statement  of  Plato's  opinions  in  Aristotle  :  by  the  passages 
quoted  in  Cicero,  Augustine  and  Macrobius ;  and  by  the  account 

*  Prantl.  Logik^  ii*  77,  aij  f.  >  p.  537  infra, 
■  Cousin,  Frag.  Phil,  ii  333  f ;  Pnmt],  ii'  104. 

*  Trantl.  ii*  lo*;,  217  f. 

*  Amable  Jourdain.  Recfur<h€S  critiques  sitr  t^ifgv  rf  VoHgim  ilct  traductions 
latitus  t€ Ariitote^  tt  lur  l^s  <ommentairei  grecs  on  nrahes  emphyh  par  Its 
doctairj  scotattiquts  (1819),  c(l.  \  (Charles  Jourdaio,  1843).  Cousin,  Frag, 
Phil,  ii  55 — 6j  ;  IIaureau,i90 — lai  ;  Pnuitl,  ^^i-6,  ii  c.  I3anc1  14;  Summary 
in  Uebcrwcg.  i  367  E.T. 

*  18  A,  48  E  (trans.  cnd$  with  53  C).     Cp.  p.  374  supra. 
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of  his  tenets  given  by  Apuleius  De  Dogmate  Platonis,  Tbe 
Phaedo  and  the  Meno  had  been  translated  about  i  i6o',  but  were 
little  known. 

I^ite  in  the  tenth  and  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Logic  was 
eagerly  studied  at  Fulda  and  Wurzburg»  and  at  St  Gallen  under 
Notker  Labeo';  also,  in  France,  in  the  eleventh  century,  by 
Gerbert  and  his  pupil,  Fulbcrt  of  Chartres  (d.  1029).  and  by  the 
tatter's  pupil,  Berengarius  of  Tours  (d.  1088).  Berengarius  cast 
contempt  on  the  traditional  authority  of  Priscian, 
anfCnfranc'  Bonatus  and  Boethius',  and  preferred  the  study  of 
the  arts  of  (Grammar  and  Logic  to  that  of  the 
ancient  authors^  thus  anticipating  a  conflict  which  will  attract  our 
attention  in  the  sequel*.  He  also  anticipates  one  of  the  gjreat 
scholastic  debates  of  the  future  in  his  attack  on  the  doctrine 
afterwards  known  as  that  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  defended 
by  Lanfranc  (d.  1089).  But,  in  this  controversy,  both  the  con- 
tending parties  (unlike  the  Schoolmen  of  the  future)  appealed  to 
authority,  and  not  to  reason*.  Reason  subordinated  to  authonty 
was  the  guiding  principle  of  l^nfranc*s  great  successor,  Ansel 
(d.  1109),  the  champion  of  Realism  and  also 
the  normal  tenets  of  the  Church  against  that  early 
Nominalist,  Roscellinus  (d.  i  to6)',  whose  Nominal 
ism  led  him  to  tritheism.  *  The  Platonically  conceived  proof  of 
the  being  of  God  contained  in  the  Monolo^ium  shows  that  Anselm's 


RosccllinuB 
and  Aniclm 


"I 


doctrine  of  the  universals  as  substances  in  things  {unwersaOa  in^k 
re)  was  closely  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  thought  of  the" 
unwersaiia  ante  rem,  the  exemplars  of  perfect  goodness  and  truth 
and  justice,  by  participation  in  which  all  earthly  things  are  judged 
to  possess  those  qualities.     In  this  way  he  rises  like  Plato  to  tbe 
absolute   Goodness,  Justice   and  Truth,   and   then  proceeds  in 


1 


^  By  *Ku<:ricas'  Aristippus,  archileacon  of  Catania  (RashdaU  s  C/mtvirn/Hif, 
u  744).  The  trans,  of  the  Pknfio  is  found  in  Paris  catalogue*  of  1150  md 
1590  (V.  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  Litt.  de  la  frame  au  14*  j.,  425,  cp.  Cousin.  Ainy. 
/'hit.  ii  466).  The  translator  is  identified  by  Rose  {Hermei^  i,  1866,  J73-^) 
with  Hcnricus  Aristippus.  pofc.ibly  the  'learned  Greek'  with  whom  John  of 
Salisbury  studied  the  OrgamffHy  probably  at  Bencvcntum  (p.  54O  infra).  ^H 


'  p.  519  tuprn. 

*  End  of  c.  xxxii. 

•  Prantl,  Lapk,  U*  78— 9<»- 


*  I'rauil,  Logik^  ii*  75  n. 

■  Cp.  VQo\e's  Afedievat  TMomgktt  ros  t 
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Neo-platonic  fashion  to  a  deduction  of  the  Trinity  as  involved 
in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Word". 

Nominalism  made  its  first  prominent  appearance  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century^,  when  certain  Schoolmen  ascribed  to 
Aristotle  the  doctrine  that  Logic  was  concerned  only  with  the 
right  use  of  words  and  that  genera  and  species  were  only  subjective, 
and  disputed  the  real  existence  of  'univcrsals'.  These  Schoolmen 
were  sometimes  called  the  *  modern  dialecticians',  because  they 
opposed  the  traditional  realistic  interpretation  of  Aristotle.  The 
extreme  Nominalism  of  Roscellinus  and  the  Realism  of  William 
of  Champeaux  (d.  1 121)'  were  impartially  opposed  by  a  celebrated 
pupil  of  both,  Abelard  (d.  1142),  who  maintained  .^  ,  ^ 
the  moderate  form  of  Nominalism  since  known  as 
Conceptualism*.  Abelard  went  further  than  his  predecessors  in  the 
application  of  dialectic  to  theology.  In  dialectic  he  regards  Aristotle 
as  the  highest  authority  :— 'if  we  suppose  Aristotle,  the  leader  of  the 
Peripatetics,  to  have  been  in  fault,  what  other  authority  shall  we 
receive  in  matters  of  this  kind  ?*  The  only  thing  that  Abelard  cannot 
tolerate  in  Aristotle  is  his  polemic  against  Flato,  Abelard  prefers, 
by  a  favourable  interpretation  of  Plato,  10  pronounce  both  to  be 
in  the  right\  His  voluminous  writings  include  glosses  on 
Porphyry's  Jniroduction,  on  Aristotle's  Categories  and  De  Inicr- 
pretatiime^  and  also  on  the  Topica  of  Boethius".  He  was 
acquainted  with  no  Clreek  works  except  in  Latin  translations, 
but  he  advises  the  nuns  of  *  the  Paraclete'  to  study  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin,  and  points  to  the  example  set  by  their 
mother  superior,  Heloissa*.  Plato**  he  knew  only  through  the 
quotations  in  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Macrobius,  Augustine  and  Boethius. 
He  definitely  states  that  he  could  not  learn  Plato*s  dialectic 
from  Plato's  own  writings,  because  the  latter  had  not  been 
translated*.     He  certainly  used  the  translation  of  the  Tirnaeus 


^  Sclh  in  Enc.  Brii.  xxi  4^1. 

'  On  '  precursors  of  NominaJism  \  cp.  Poole,  336  f. 

'  Michaud  (1867);  Prantl,  ii  130"  C 

*  Poole.  i4of. 

*  Dial.  pp.  104-6  (Ucberwcg,  i  391  E.T.). 

"  Ueberweg,  i  388.  '  Cousin,  Frag.  PhiL  ii  51. 

*  Imt.  Thtol.  117:  ii  17  etc. 

■  Dial.  105  f ;  Cousin,  Frx^.  Phil,  ii  50 — 56. 
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by   Chalcidius';   he  is  familiar  vnth  the  *  pattern-forms,  which 
Plato  calls  the  ideas ',  and   he  knows  that  *  Plato  conceived 
God  as  an  artificer  who  planned  and  ordered  everything  before 
made   it"^      He  is  also  inclined  to  accept  Plato's  exclusion 
poets  from  his  commonwealth,  holding  that  their  study,  howevi 
necessary,  should   not   be  loo  long  continued'.     He  states  ihji 
Aristotle's   Physics  and   Meiaphysics  had   not  been   translated'. 
His  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  confined  to  the  Cattgori^s  and  Dt^k 
JnterpretatmUy  ajid  the  Anaiyttca  Priora  in  some  other  translation" 
than   that   of  Boeihius*.     Besides  these,  his  text-books  include 
Porjihyry's    Introductiofi^    four   treatises   of    Boethius",   and   the^ 
writings  ascribed  to  *  Hermes  Trismegistus '.     But  before  com-" 
posing  his  DiaUdica^  which  is  his  most  permanent  conlributioii 
to  the  advancement  of  learning  (and  must  be  earlier  than  113*), 
he  certainly  had  an  indirect  knowledge  of  three  of   the  logical^ 
treatises  of  Aristotle,  which  gradually  became  known  after  i  ixS'ij 
The  anonymous  treatise  De  InteiUciibus,  once  ascribed  to  Abel 
implies    an    acquaintance   with   a   translation   of   the   AnaJ} 
Posteriora'^  different  from  that  of   BoeChius.      While  his 
orthodox  opponents  Bernard  of  (Mairvaux,  looked  with  suspici< 
on  all   human   learning,    Abelard   maintained   the  importance 
secular   literature    as   an    indispensable   aid   to   sacred   studies' 
When   he  foresaw   the   likelihood  of  his  own  condemnation  foti 
heresy,  he  gave  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Latin  Qassia< 
by   turning   to  Gilbert  de  la  Porrde  (who  apparently  lay  under 
similar  suspicions),  and  applying  to  Clilbert  the  line  of  Horace:— 

'nam  tun  rei*  agilur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardct*'*. 

Even  80  strong  an  opponent  of  secular  learning  as  Peter 

*  /Hir,  iui  TkeoL  clxxviii  1007,  1013  Migne  {Tim.  a;  C,  34  C). 
■  /«/r.  ad  Th^l.  ii  109  (Poole,  173). 
»   7Art»/.  Chr.  ii  445  (I'oolc.  169). 

*  DialHt.  p.  100  Cousin. 

*  PrantI,  ii'  100  f. 

*  Dial.  140  f.  libroii  Diviiiionum  cam  SyllogismU  tarn  catcgoncift 
hypotheticis  (Ucbcrw*^,  i  390). 

'  p.  527  s$tpra\  PnntI,  ii'  loj  f. 

'  Pranll,  ii*  104  n.  19,  unci  ao6  f.     Ueberweg,  i  396, 

*  Poole,  169. 
'•  \Ep.  »8,  84;  ib.  134. 
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Venerable,  in  breaking  to  HeloTssa  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Abelard,  charitably  describes  him  as  'ever  to  be  named  with 
honour  as  the  servant  of  Christ  and  verily  Christ's  philosopher'*. 
He  has  also  left  his  mark  on  the  history  of  European  education. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  lectures  given  in  Paris  by  this 
eloquent,  brilliant,  vain,  impulsive  and  self-confident  disputant, 
has  led  to  his  being  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  time  when 
Paris  became  the  School  of  Europe''. 

Bernard  of  Chartres  (d.  <.  1 126),  William  of  Conches  (d.  1 154) 
and  Adelard  of  Bath  (_//.  1130)  held  a  Platonism 
modified  by  Christianity,  while  they  maintained  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  with  regard  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  sense.  *  In  comparison  with  the  ancients,  we  stand 
(says  Bernard,  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries)  like  dwarfs  on 
the  shoulders  of  giants  '^.  Bernard,  *  the  most  perfect  Platonist  of 
his  age'\  was  a  believer  in  the  essential  harmony  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  He  looked  on  learning  as  the  fruit  oF  humble  and 
patient  research,  pursued  through  a  tranquil  life  of  poverty  and 
seclusion  from  public  affai^li^  i*he  fame  of  his  School  of  Classical 
Scholarship,  and  the  story  of  his  method,  still  live  in  the  pages 
of  John  of  Salisbur)'".  Next  to  Bernard  of  Chartres, 
his  pupil  William  of  Conches  (d.  1154),  who 
taught  at  Chartres  and  Paris,  is  regarded  by  John 
of  Salisbury  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  his  time".  He 
produced  a  commentary  on  the  Timacus  of  Plato  and  on  the 
Cortsoiaiio  of  Boelhius,  with  a  comprehensive  but  incomplete  work 
»  P.wte,  166. 

*  On  Abelard,  cp.  [besides  Haurcau  and  Ueberweg)  R^rousat  (1845); 
Praiul,  ii^  i6j — 205;  Milnmn,  Litt.  Christ,  iv  316—368;  Poole's  Afet/itva/ 
Thought^  136—176,  and  the  literature  there  quoted  (p.  137);  also  Compayre 
(1893),  J.  McCabe  (1901},  and  Rashdall's  Univtrsities,  \  48 — 57. 

"  Quoted. by  John  of  Salisbury,  Met,  \\\  4,  and  (without  name)  by  Peier  of 
Ulois,  Ep,  92. 

*  Met.  iv  35. 

^  'mens  humilis,  studtum  quaerendi.  vita  quicta,  |  Krutinium  laciturot 
paupcrtas,  terra  aliena,  |  haec  resetarc  solent  multis  obscum  legendo  * ;  quoted 
and  expouudcd  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Poiicraticusy  vii  13,  and  by  Hugo  of 
Si  Victor  (J.  1141). 

*  Met.  i  34  ;  Clefval,  ^eoles  tie  CMartres,  158  f,  180  f,  348  f ;  infra  p.  539, 
^  '^*  i  5i  ^grammaticusopulentisdmus'. 
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BERNARD   SILVESTER  OK  TOURS. 


Bernard  Silvester  of  Tours  dedicated  his  relehraied  treatise  De 
Mundi  Universitate  to  Theodoric  in  the  following  terms:— 
'Terrico,  veris  scientiarum  tilulis  Doctori  famosissimo,  Bemardus 
Silvestris  opus  suitm'.  The  perusal  of  the  rest  of  the  dedication' 
is  hardly  needed  to  convince  us  that  Bernard  Silvester  is  not  the 
same  as  Bernard  of  Chartres,  the  brother  of  Theodoric.  Theodo 
was  succeeded  as  chancellor  by  a  third  Bernard,  Bernard 
Mo^lan,  who,  like  the  brothers  Bernard  and  Theodoric 
Chartres,  was  of  Breton  birth,  and  ended  his  days  in  his  native 
land  as  bishop  of  Quimper  (1159 — 1167)*. 

Bernard  Silvester  (or  Silvestris)  is  definitely  connected 
Tours   in    the   following  couplet   written   by   his  pupil    Mattl 
of  Vend6me : — 


> 


Bernard 

Silvester 
of  Tours 


'me  docuil  dictare  decus  Turonense  mogistri 
Silvestris,  studti  gemma,  scolaris  honor''; 


and,  in  his  Poitria^  the  same  pupil  quotes  as  in  Hhro  Cosmographtac 
Turonensis^   a  couplet  which  is  found  in   the  De  Mundi   ^^^H 
versitaU  of  Bernard  Silvester,  the  date  of  which  is  determined  b^ 
its  reference  to  the  pontificate  of  another  Bernard*  Eugenius  111 
(1145-53).     Bernard  Silvester  is  described  as  follows  by 
d'Andely  in  the  BatatlU  des  Sept  /tris*  :— 

'  Bemardin  li  Sauvages, 
Qui  connoissoit  toz  tes  langages 
Dcfi  Kiciences  et  des  arts*. 


ius  111 
HenJ 


1P 


'  Rqarinted  from  Barach's  text  by  CIcrval,  120,  who  draws  no  inference 
from  the  terms  uf  the  dedication.     The  tone  is  clearly  not  that  of  a  brotktr, 

'  Bernard  of  Chnrtrcs  was  formerly  identified  wiih  Bernard  Silvester  (J?iA 
Litt.  xii  361),  and  both  of  them  with  Bernard  of  Moelan,  bishop  of  Qui 
(HauT^au,  Comftes  Rmdus^  Atad.  des  inur*  1875,  75,  and  Poole,  1 14  f). 
it  lias  &incc  been   made  clear  by  CIcrval   {Littrts  Chritiennes^   v  393)  and 
admitted  by  l^aureau  {dlf/m.  Acad,  hucr.  xxxi  (3)  t%%^  77—104).  th&t  there 
were  three  differera  persons  : — (i)  Bernard  of  Chartres  (d.  c.  1 136-30) ;    (j)  B- 
Silvester  of  Toura  (/.    1145-53);    and   (3)  B.  of  Moilan.  bp  of  Quim 
(d.    1167).     C    V.   Langluis,  Biifl.  di  Vkok  des  (harUs^    i*^i.    J37-50. 
identifies  (1)  and  (1).    Haur^au's  dale  for  tlie  death  of  (1),  'soon  alter  1141*1 
corrected  by  CIcrval,  £<oia^  18951  158  f.  * 

'  Haur^QU.  J/cWj.   1884,  99.     Bernard's  Sitmrrui  PictaminHmt  a  manuAl 
instruction  tn  writing  I^lin  lcttcr&,  was  composed  tn  verse,  probably  ai  Ti 
in  or  after  1153*     It  was  abridged  in  prose  by  a  cunon  of  Meung  (I-^ng 
Lt.  «a5-37)-  •  3«8C 
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temard  was  a  scholar  of  a  musing,  meditative  type,  who,  in  his 
two  short  books  On  the  Universe  (entitled  the  Megacosmu$^x\6,^^ 
Mkrocosmus  respectively) '  supplies  us  with  a  work  on  philosophical 
Mythology,  mainly  founded  on  the  Timaeus^  and  written  in  a 
somewhat  pagan  spirit.  Like  the  Consohtio  of  Boethius,  it 
consists  of  prose  varied  with  verse.  The  prose  is  concise  and 
obscure,  while  the  verse  is  vigorous,  and  is  suggestive  of  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  classical  poets.  Most  of  the  nine  poems  are  in 
elegiacs,  and  only  one  in  hexameters.  Notwithstanding  an  able 
writer's  opinion  that  the  model  of  the  author  of  these  poems  was 
Lucretius*,  they  supply  no  certain  proof  of  any  knowledge  of 
that  poet;  the  rhythm  of  the  hexameters  is  clearly  that  of  Lucan, 
while  the  vocabulary  is  mainly  that  of  Ovid*.  The  work  was 
ranked  by  Eberhard  of  Bethune^  next  to  the  Consolatio  of 
Boethius  and  the  Saiyricon  of  Martianus  Capella.  Its  author  is 
characterised  by  Gervase  of  Tilbur>"  as  egregius,  both  as  a  'versifier' 
and  as  a  'philosopher'*.  Bernard  also  wrote  an  allegorical  com- 
mentary on  the  first  half  of  the  Aeneid*^  as  well  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Ec/ogues  of  Theodulus,  and  a  prose  and  verse  rendering  of 


*  Dc  Mundi  Univcrsitatey  ecU  Bamch  and  Wrobel  (Innsbruck,  1H76). 

*  Poole,  118,  319  n.  {after  Schaarschinidi.ytf>4rt«wj  SansbtrieHsis,  75). 

'  My  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Mr  J.  D.  Duff,  who,  after  examining 
the  whole  work  at  my  request,  has  noted  reminiscences  uf  Ovid,  Mel.  x  B5 
(p.  55»  I.  30)  and  Am.  15,  11  f  {p.  69, 1.  3) ;  also  of  Juvenal,  iii  103  f  (p.  16, 1.  41) 
and  V  33  (p.  I7»  1.  68).  In  the  vfrsf^  he  finds  no  certain  trace  of  LucretiuK, 
but  he  notices  an  apparent  parallel  to  Lucr.  iii  19  fin  the  following  pa^iKige  of 
iht prose  (p.  36  f)  : — *  Anastros  in  caelo  regio  tfst...indefeclo  lumine.  screnilate 
perpetua...EA  igitur...non  den&atur  phiviis  non  proccllis  incutitur  nee  nubito 
turbidaiur ',  Here,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  while  Anastros  comes  from 
Mart.  Capella,  viii  g  81 4.  the  rest  is  derived  from  Apuleius,  De  Afundo.  c.  33 
(translated  from  the  Pseudo- Aristotelian  De  Afutt<h,  c.  vi  p,  400) :  — ('OXvm«"«) 
'  ncque  caligincm  nubium  recipil  vcl  pruinas  et  nives  su^linct ;  nee  pulsalur 
venlts  nee  imbribus  caeililur'.  Then  follows  in  Apuleius,  as  in  'Aristotle',  a 
quotation  of  Homer,  Od.  vi  43-;,  the  original  source  of  Luci.  iii  19  f. 

*  lMb%  iii  85  p,  830  Ivcyser. 

*  Otia  imp.  in  Leibnitz.  Str.  Rtr.  Brunnv.  (1707)  i  888,  975. 

'  Specimens  of  this,  and  the  Mtj^ostnus  and  Aficrocffjmm  in  Cousin, 
/rAjf.  FAi/,  n  365 — 291,  cp,  134— 142,  ed.  iSjj  etc.  Cp.  Hauriau,  i  407  f; 
Pranll,  ti  163*;  Grobcr,  3H4.  The  Mtgacosmtts^  c.  iii  II.  37 — 48,  is  imitated 
by  Chaucer,  Cant,  7 aits,  461";. 
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an  Arabic  treatise  on  astrology,  probably  translated  for  him  by 
Hermann  the  Dalmatian'.  A  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  in  the 
library  at  Chartres  is  dedicated  by  Hermann  to  one  B.,  who  is 
probably  Bernard  Silvester*,  sometimes  erroneously  identified  with 
his  earlier  contemporary  Bernard  of  Chartres. 

*  Exptrimefiiatius  Bemardi,  sivt  Bemardini,  Silvcttris ;  Bodl.  USS,  Digt 
46  and  Ashmole  30+  (Langlois,  /.  c.  748  f).     On  examining  the  Pepys  MS  911 
Z>^  VirtuU  PhiruiaruM,  in  Magdalene  Coll.,  Cimbridge,  I  find  that  this 
another  copy  of  the  Exf^trimentarius. 

*  Clcrval,  Hermann  !e  Dalm(Ue^  1891,  p.  il. 


ftufbantm  caii^migtanetn  m 
gaiuas  anno  aid)  pqtiacmtnii:(&  r^ 
anglaann  bomcns  IcnTOfiwent^^C'/ 

/  cdfe  lnnTum5.-^rali/  mt  ao^t^tte ' 

/nanupaiaimutn  cpn-timC'tninorat 
ftr^moticfedaTus  isociDiiaxjnmaln. ' 

/Its  otmtili^pMelm;.(bT  aD^tbe&ems 
pina.  ams  inmisrutmnta  atcejfU'ip 
modulo  tngcmoliinct  ^s^xax^^xOSKf^ 

/iuc  ab  02e  ntis  toca^mtid  atn]maiz> 
^atpidwm.ftem  p  dilcrilBtm  cms  epn^ 
ni  fptn^tis  inftid  t.  at)l)e^  magiftro 

From  thk  ms  of  Jokn  of  Salisbury's  Mktai.ogicus  etc. 
in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  This 
copy  once  belonged  10  Becket,  Sancti  Thome  archiepiiwpi 
having  been  erased  on  the  flyleaf  (see  M.  K.  Joines,  quoted 
<^^  P*  53^  i^  Tt  ***fr<A'  In  the  alxive  extract  from  Met,  \\  10, 
the  Le9  Justitiat  i*  Henry  I  (d.  1135).  and  the  PfripaMicus 
Palatinus,  Abelard  (b.  at  Palalium,  Le  Pallet,  near  Kantes). 
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The  narrow  scholastic  study  of  Logic  found  an  able  critic  in 
John  of  Salisbury  (i  i  lo  —  i  i8o).  In  1 136  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  attended  Abelard's  lectures  on  siunbu% 
Logic,  as  well  as  those  of  the  orthodox  Realists, 
Alberic  of  Rheims  and  Robert  nf  Melun  (afterwards  bishop  of 
Hereford).  Both  of  these  last  would,  in  his  opinion,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  physical  studies.  *  if  they  had  relied  on 
the  great  foundation  of  literature  and  had  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  ancients  ".  After  two  years  thus  spent  on  Logic  in  Paris, 
he  studied  *  Grammar '  for  three  years  at  Chart^es^  under  the 
celebrated  *  grammarian  ',  William  of  Conches.  At  Chartres  he 
also  studied  the  Quadririum  and  (at  a  later  date)  Logic  and 
Theology  under  Gilbert  de  la  Porree^.  He  subsequently  relumed 
to  Paris  for  a  course  on  Theology,  thus  traversing  the  main 
subjects  of  mediaeval  study  in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  manner 
very  different  to  the  mechanical  routine  prescribed  in  the  following 
century*.  After  spending  ten  or  twelve  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  England,  became  secretary  to  three  successive  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Theobald,  Thomas  Racket  and  Richard,  was  often 
sent  to  PVance  and  Italy  on  diplomatic  missions,  was  for  30  years 
the  central  figure  of  English  learning'^,  and,  for  the  last  four  years 

*  M(t.  ii  10  (cxcix  K67  D,  Mignc).     Sec  facsimiU  on  p.  j.^6. 

*  The  place  has  been  determined  by  Schaantchmidt,  Joh.  Sam^rif/isit, 

p.    7t. 

*  Among  his  oiher  teachers  he  names  Richard  'rEv^que',  Hartwin  the 
German,  Pelrus  Elias  and  Thcodoric. 

*  Kashdall,  i  64.  *  Stubbs,  Ltthires,  Led.  vii,  1  _^y*. 
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of  his  life,  bishop  of  Chartres.  His  principal  works  are  hts 
Entheiicus^  in  1852  lines  of  elegiac  verse  ;  his  PoUcraticus^  (wh 
an  introduction  in  306  elegiacs,  called  by  the  same  name  as 
earlier  poem) ;  ^ix^  Metalogi€us\  ^v\A\\\%  Letters^,  Thv /'o/icrafu 
and  Affiahgicus  were  dedicated  to  Becket*.  Both  of  them  were-' 
finished  in  1159,  while  Henry  H  (attended  by  his  chancellor, 
Becket)  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Toulouse.  In  the  Poiicratiai^^k 
which  is  *  to  some  extent  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  culiivatefl^ 
thought  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centur)'  **,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  Arislollc^  and  a  satirical  account  of  the 
scholastic  controversies  of  the  age.  When  the  writer  went  to 
Paris  10  study  Canon  law,  he  found  the  Schoolmen  busy  with 
their  wordy  warfare,  ever  producing  some  new  opinion  on  g€?tera 
and  species^  unknown  to  Plato  or  Boethius,  which  they  liad  been 
fortunate  enough  to  extract  from  the  mine  of  Aristotle*.  The 
scholastic  treatment  of  Logic  is  also  abundantly  illustrated  in  his 
Metalogicus^ ^  where  he  vindicates  the  claims  of  *  Grammar ',  or  a 
scholarly  knowledge  of  ancient  literature,  while,  in  defending  an 
intelligent  study  of  Logic,  he  insists  that  it  is  useless  in  itself, 
being  only  important  when  associated  with  the  other  arts^.  He 
considers  Aristotle  more  convincing  in  his  arguments  against  the 
opinions  of  others  than  in  the  proof  of  his  own,  and  regards  hii 
as  far  from  infallible  or  sacrosancius^.  He  meets  the  attacks  of 
critic,  whom  he  calls  Comtfidus^^  (after  the  opponent  of  VL 
mentioned  by  Donatus  in  his  life  of  that  poet),  and,  under 


[  inc 

hinM 

offl 

th<^ 


'  De  nugis  ctfr'tatium  (j — vi)  et  de  ixstijpis  pkih$o/>horum  (vti,  viij). 

'  The  Nisforia  Pontificalii  (1161-3)  was  not  printed  unlil   i868  (JAw. 
f  6~-f5)t  ^1^^  '^^^  idenlifieil  as  \\\%  work  until  1873. 

'  A  copy  of  Itoth,  l>ctonf;ing  to  bcckct,   is  among  the  Parker  Mss  At 
Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Cambridge  (No.  xlvi;  M.  R.  James,  Ahp  Parker's  M^ 
pp.  5,  3«).     See  p.  536. 

*  Poole,  318  :   Hardy'*  Descr,  Cut,  (in  Rolls  Series),  II  xxxxu  f. 

•  vii  c.  6;  Scliaarschmidt,  p.  176. 

•  vii  n  ;  Migne,  cxcix  664  c  (MulUnger,  i  *;6f). 
'  ii  9;  iv  17. 
'  ii  lOt  Ktcut  dialecltca  alias  ex|>edit  di&ciplinas,  «c  si  sola  fuerit,  jacct 

sanguis  ct  sterilU;   cp.  iv  38,  nine  dcmum  eminct,  cum  adjunctaruro  virt 
splcndc^cit. 

*  iii  8  ;  iv  17. 
1'  Idenlificil  a&  Rcginaldus  by  Pranll,  ti^  433-4- 
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title  of  Comijiciartiy  satirises  the  narrow-minded  specialists  in 
Logic  who  despised  literature,  and  describes  by  way  of  contrast 
the  system  of  literar)'  instmciion  which  prevailed 
in  the  School  of  (Jhartres.  Early  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  cathedral  school  of  that  city  had  been 
famous  under  Fulbert  (d.  1029),  as  a  home  of  sacred  learning; 
and  Icarnitig  continued  to  be  represented  there  in  the  person  of 
Lanfranc's  pupil,  the  great  lawyer,  bishop  Ivo  (d.  1115).  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Ivo  the  School  rose  once  more  into  fame  under 
Bernard  (iiiy-26)  and  his  brother  Thcodoric  (1141  f).  canons 
and  chancellors  of  Chartres-  In  John  of  Salisbury's  day  (1138), 
William  of  Conches  and  Richard  I'Eveque  continued  to  perpetuate 
the  teaching  of  Bernard,  and  thus  carried  on  a  sound  and 
healthy  tradition'.  In  that  School  the  study  of  'figures  of  speech' 
was  treated  as  merely  introductory  to  that  of  the  classical  texts, 
which  were  explained  not  only  on  grammatical  but  also  on  general 
principles,  the  different  excellences  of  prose  and  verse  being 
pointed  out,  and  emphasis  laid  on  the  sense  as  well  as  the  style 
of  the  author  studied.  The  pupils  wrote  daily  exercises  in  prose 
and  verse,  founded  on  the  best  models  only',  and  corrected  one 
another's  compositions,  besides  learning  passages  by  heart  and 
holding  discussions  on  a  set  subject.  The  general  method  of  the 
School  was  founded  on  the  scheme  of  education  laid  down  by 
Quintilian\ 

John  of  Salisbury,  the  ripest  product  of  this  School,  stands 
out  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  He  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  whole  series  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  Logic*.  His  Mtta- 
hgicus  (1159)  is,  in  fact,  the  first  work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  Organon  is  turned  to  account*,  and 
Aristotle's  own  criticisms  on  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas  applied  to 


'  Bernard  belong*  to  k  former  generation,  having  probably  died  before 
\ijfi\  Met.  i  14.  Stt^ttehatur  hunc  morcm  Bcrnardus  CamoiensiR...Ad  hujus 
magislrt  furmam  pracceplores  mei  etc. ;  Pol.  vii  13  sentx  Carnotensts. 

■  MH.  x  34,  ea  siifficcrc  quae  a  claris  auctorihus  scripla  sunt. 


»  Met.   A  f 

715-^;  Poole, 


73  f,  83  f;   Norden,  Kunttfrosa^ 
Clerval,  523 — a5«. 


;    q).  Schaftrschraidi,   65  f. 
1 13 — 1 14 ;  Rashdall,  i  65  f; 
•  Aftt.  iii — iv. 

^  I'he  same  ground  is  apparently  traversed  less  completely  in  the  EptaUtuhori 
of  Theodoric  (r.  1 141),  where  the  Later  Analytics  is  omitted  ;  p.  533  supra. 
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the  scholastic  controversy  on  universals'.  He  is  familiar  not 
with  the  Boeihian  translations  but  also  with  certain  new  rendcf- 
ings*.  He  laments  the  obscurity  of  the  translation  of  the  Later 
Analytics^^  and  the  long  neglect  of  the  Topics^,  He  has  studied 
certain  parts  of  the  Organon  with  a  learned  Greek"  (possiblj^H 
duringhisstay  of  three  months  with'Hadriun  I  Vat  Beneventuin*)H 
but  he  never  professes  to  have  read  any  Greek  work  without  such 
assistance  ;  he  derives  Analytica  from  Ava  and  Xc^k'  ;  and  he 
never  quotes  from  any  Greek  author  unless  that  author  exists  in  a 
I^tin  translation.  In  the  Mftaio^cus  he  mentions  Boethius  as 
often  as  Aristotle,  and  borrows  from  Boethius  the  explanations 
all  the  Greek  terms  of  Grammar  or  Logic  that  he  uses*. 
asks  his  former  teacher,  Richard  *  I'fiveque  ',  now  archdeacon  of 
Coutances,  for  transcripts  of  any  of  Aristotle's  works  (to  be 
executed  at  his  own  expense),  and  for  explanations  of  difficult 
passages*;  and  his  correspondence  with  John  the  Saracen  shows 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek'".  And  yet,  though  he  is  op[ 
to  Plato's  teaching,  and  is  only  acquainted  with  the  incompU 
translation  of  the  Timatus  by  Chalcidius  and  a  few  traditi< 
passages  from  the  Republic^  he  is  so  conscious  of  Plato's  great 
as  to  declare  that,  on  the  day  when  Plato,  the  first  of  philosopl 
passed  away,  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun  itself  had  vanishi 
from  the  heavens".  He  repeatedly  supports  the  Scriptures 
citations  from  Latin  authors,  but  he  warns  us  not  to 
authority  (as  represented  by  the  Classics)  to  do  prejudice 
reason  (or  the  mental  faculty  enlightened  by  Christianity)**.  Hi 
praises  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  (as  we  have  seen)  by 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  whom  he  describes  as  *  in  modem  times,  the 


*  Afet.  ii  30. 

'  Ep.  7 1 1  and  Met,  M  10  (the  mrtu  tramtatio  has  (he  more  literal  ciiodiatitma 
instead  v{  monsfra  in  the  rendering  of  rtpcrlff^iaTa  in  Auat,  /V//.  i  9S,  4)*  See 
also  PraDtl.  ii^  108  n.  34,  and  Kosc  in  Ittrmes,  \  383. 

*  Met.  iv  6.  '  Mtt.  iii  5  ;  PraotL,  ii'  106. 
'  Md.  i  I  j  ;  iii  j;  ;  p,  528  n.  1  supra.  *  PoL  vi  34. 
^  iVtf/*  IT  3  ;  AnaUtica  in  text,  and  AnaUctiea  in  auminary,  of  Corpus  klsj 

*  Jourdain,  Rtckerchti^  354  ft  <=P>  Schaarechmidt,  tij- 

*  Ep^  III  (Schaarschmidl,  364). 

•'  Epp.  149.  169.  "  Pot.  vii  6  (inil.):  Haur^au.  i  540. 

*•  /W.  vii  10  (Poole*  »ig). 
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most  abounding  spring  of  letters  in  Gaul".  That  method  began 
with  Donatus  and  Priscian,  and  included  Cicero  and  Quintilian, 
and  the  poets  and  historians  of  Rome.  He  himself  quotes,  in 
varying  degrees  of  frequency,  poets  such  as  Terence,  Virgilj 
Horace,  Ovid>  Lucan^  Statius,  Persius,  Martial,  Juvenal  and 
Claudian,  as  well  as  the  apocryphal  play  called  the  Querolus*^ 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  genuine  plays  of  Plautus,  or  of 
Lucretius  ;  and  he  cites  Catullus  only  once*.  He  quotes  the 
historians  Sallust,  Suetonius,  Justin  and  Valerius  Maximus,  but 
he  makes  the  strange  mistake  of  implying  that  Suetonius  and 
Tranquillus  were  two  different  persons*.  He  has  only  one  refer- 
ence to  Livy*;  Caesar  and  Tacitus  he  knows  by  name  alone,  but 
he  is  familiar  with  Seneca  and  Petronius,  Quintilian  and  the  elder 
Pliny,  and  he  even  quotes  the  younger  Pliny's  Pane^ric^,  He 
owes  much  of  his  classical  lore  to  (iellius  and  Macrobius  and 
the  Latin  Grammarians,  and  he  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
Apuleius.  But  his  favourite  Latin  author  is  Cicero.  Though  he 
only  quotes  the  Spetcfus  onces  he  knows  the  Episfohc  ad  Fa- 
miiiares^  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  philosophical 
works.  He  is  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  De  Kepublica^^  but 
aU  his  references  to  that  lost  work  are  to  passages  already  quoted 
by  St  Augustine.  He  says  of  Cicero  :  vrbh  nil  habnil  mains 
Cicerone  Laiifiiis^y  and  the  purity  of  his  own  Latin  |»rose  has 
been  justly  praised  by  modern  critics'".  Among  the  mss  that  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Library  at  Chartres  were  the  De  Officiis  and 
De  Oratore  of  Cicero,  and  the  Quaationn  Naturales  of  Seneca", 
The  only  Latin  work  known  to  him^  which  has  since  been  lost, 
is   that   of  an   interlocutor  in    Macrobius,— Virius   Nicomachus 


*  Met.  i  14. 

'  Probably  writlcn  in  Gaul  in  cent,  iv — v;  Teuffcl,  8421*;  Schaarschmidt, 
ioi  ;  Nordcn's  Kunstproia^  630.  On  the  late  Latin  plays  of  Vjtalis 
Blea<en!i>is,  bearing  the  Plautine  names  AuMaria  and  Ampkitryoti  (orCmK/a), 
cp.  Grober's  Gntudrisst  \i  i  41a. 

*  xiv  9  in  Mel.  i  14.  *  Poi.  viii  iS  ad  fin. 

*  Poi.  iii  10.  scriptor  belli  Punici.  *  Pol.  iii  14,   *Caccilius  Balbus'. 
'  Poi.  viii  7  {pro  Ligarie,  11).  ■  Hccren.  i  151. 

*  Enth.  1115. 

'*  Ap.  Haliam  Lit.  i  74*;  cp.  Poole,  113;  Rashdall,  i  67. 
"  Migne,  cxcix  col.  xii. 
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Peter   of 
Blois 


Flavianus  (d.  394),  de  vesHgiis  sive  dogmate  phihsophorum^  and 
he  borrows  the  first  part  of  this  description  in  the  full  title  of  his 
Poiicraiiois,  and  the  second  in  that  of  his  EntheticHs\  In  all  the 
Latin  literature  that  was  accessible  to  him,  he  is  obviously  the 
best-read  scholar  of  his  age'. 

Peter  of  Blois  {e.  1 140 — 1212)  settled  in  England  about  1175, 
as  secretary  to  Richard  of  Dover,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  successively  archdeacon  of 
Bath  ic.  1 177 — 1204)  and  of  London  (r.  1204).  He 
was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  papal  court  in  11 78'  and  1 187*,  and 
was  in  attendance  on  Queen  Eleanor  in  1193.  His  name  is  oft 
found  in  charters,  and  he  was  probably  the  author  of  a  s; 
volume  on  some  points  of  Canon  Law*. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  Letters  bearing  his  name  has 
to  their  being  held  unworthy  of  credit*.     They  purport  to  ha 
been  originally  collected  at  the  request  of  Henry  IF  (d.  1 189),  but 
some  of  them  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  during  i 
life-time  of  the  king,  or  during  that  of  the  historical  Peter  of  Blois' 
Many  of  them  are  enriched  with  quotations  from  the  Classics' 
Their  author  quotes  from  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lu 
Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  but  most  of  these  quotations  are 
borrowed  from  John  of  Salisbury,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
citations    from    Macrobius,    Froiitinus,    Suetonius,   Justin, 


*  Schaanchmidt,  103-7. 

'  Stubbs,  Ltctutti^  Led-  vii. 


and 

I 

but 

ois^B 
ics^l 
cai^^ 
are 


53^     Opera  in  Migne,  cxcU;  EnikeiUm^ 


cd-    Petersen,    Hamburg,   1H43;    Poikraticus,   ed.   C.  C  J.  Webb,  Oxford. 
Cp.,  in  general,  Schaarschmidt  in  Jiheinisches  Afuseum,  xtx  (1859)  100  6^  awi 
tsp.  Johamuj  SaraAtrieHJU,  nach  Uben  u.  Stndieti,  SchrtfUn  tt.  Fhihxc^^JI^M 
(i86^) ;  Jourdain,  Jiecktrchfs,  ^47 — 356  ;  Pranll,  Legik,  ii^  334—360;  Haor^iq^| 
'  53J  f ;  l"^-  1"  f'owl*^.  Medifval  Tkought^  301—335 ;  Wattenbach,  GQ^  ii«  483; 
and  the  literature  quoted  in  these  works. 

•  ChtoH^   IV.    Th<tm.  in  Twysden,    Hist.  Angi.  Scr.  Dtcem  (i65«), 
1810  f. 

•  Twysden,  col.  1491  f. 
'  ed.  KeinuLT  (Hambui^,  >^57)* 

•  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Senrlc.  laie  Fellow  of  Queens',  Cambridge, 
unpublished  work  on  tins  subject  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  coQ.iulting. 

»  £/.  I. 

'  e,g.  300  and  aoi,  on  the  capture  of  Damiettn,  1319. 

•  Ksp,  73,  74,  80.  91.  9:. 
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Valerius  Maximus'.  In  a  letter  to  the  archdeacon  of  Nances  on 
his  two  nephews^  we  have  a  list  of  gra^lma^ians^  and  a  list  of 
historians*.  Both  of  these  are  borrowed  from  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  borrower  pretends  lo  have  'frequently  looked  into* 
Tacitus — an  author  never  mentioned  by  such  well-informed 
contemporaries  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Radulphus  de  Diceto. 
'  Many  of  these  epistles  relate  to  transactions  connected  with 
England ;  but  they  are  frequently  very  bare  of  facts.  After  the 
opening  paragraph,  they  run  into  scriptural  or  classical  quotation 
or  allusion,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  rhetorical  effusions 
than  letters  of  business,  though  many  of  them  are  written  on 
public  affairs  in  the  name  of  persons  of  the  highest  consequence'*. 
The  writer  urges  the  importance  of  a  literary  training  for  a  future 
king,  and  assures  the  archbishop  of  Palermo*  that  'with  the  king 
of  England  there  is  school  every  day,  constant  conversation  of  the 
best  scholars". 

His  younger  contemporary,  the   keen   and   active   Norman- 
Welshman,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (1147 — c.   1222), 
born    at    Manorbeer    Castle     in     Pembrokeshire,     cambrenB?t 
studied    from    time    to   time   in    Paris  until    1180, 
attended  Prince  John  on  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1 185,  and 
described  its  conquest  by  Henry  II  in  a  historical  work,  in  which 
he  aims  at  a  style  that  is  simple  and  easy,  and  absolutely  free  from 
all  pedantry.     'Is  it  not  belter  (as  Seneca  says)  to  be  dumb  than 
to  speak  so  as  not  to  be  understood?"    To  the  Irish   chiefs 

'  f//.  .59.  65,  7y,  85,  arc  lai^ely  composetl  of  passages  derived  from  John 
of  Salisbury;  cp.  Ep,  94  aiid  FoUcr.  v  10. 
3  Ep,  101. 

*  Donatus,  Servius,  Prucianus,  Uidorus,  Bcde,  Cassiodorus  (cp.  AUtal. 
i   19). 

*  Profnit  mihi  frequenter  inspicerc  Trogum  Pompeium,  Josephum,  Sue- 
tonium,  Hegesippuni,  Q.  Curtium,  Corn.  Taciturn,  Tiium  LiviiuD  (cp. 
Poller,  viii  18,  introduced  by  *(^ua«  si  quis  deligenliu!>  recenseri  vulnerit, 
legat  ca  quae'  etc.). 

*  Hardy.  Dtscriptive  Catahgue,  ii  556.     •  £p.  66  (Stubbs.  LectHres^  1 19*). 
'  Petri  BltxtHiis  Ofiera^  ed.  (iiles,  4  voLi.  (1846-7);  Mignc,  ccviifiSss); 

seven  Letters  in  Denifle's  Ckartularium  Univ,  Parii.  no».  34 — 30 ;  cp.  Norden^ 
717-9,  and  CIcrval,  ^coUs  dt  CHartres,  393  f. 

*  Vol.  V  ao8  (in  Kolls  Serifs) ;  H.  Morley,  En^Osh  IVriters^  iii  76. 
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he  here  assigns  Greek  patronymics,  and  makes  them  deliver 
speeches  garnished  with  quotations  from  Caesar  and  Ovid. 
also  wrote  works  of  the  highest  interest  on  the  topography  of 
Ireland  and  Wales',  reviving  an  ancient  classical  custom 
reciting  the  first  of  tliese  during  three  memorable  days  of  pu 
entertainment  at  Oxford  (1187)*.  He  was  an  ardent  reformer' 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  his  native  land,  and  his  great  disappoint- 
ment in  life  was  that  he  never  became  (like  his  uncle)  bishop  of 
St  David^s.  But  his  studies  were  never  intermitted\  and  be 
dwells  with  special  interest  on  a  description  of  his  book-case*. 
His  later  writings  teem  with  classical  quotations.  In  his  work 
Principis  Instructione  (finished  about  1217),  with  the  exception 
Lucretius  and  Tacitus,  there  is  hardly  any  notable  author  betw- 
Terence  and  Boethius  whom  he  does  not  cite.  In  the  preface 
gives  us  extracts  from  Cicero  and  Pliny  in  praise  of  a  quiet 
studious  life* ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  he  illustrates 
virtue  of  patience  by  nine  quotations*,  and  the  modesty  of  prin 
by  seventeen'.  In  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  latest  works. 
Speculum  EccUsia<  {c.  1220),  he  speaks  of  the  neglect  of  the  LatUB 
poets  and  philosophers,  which  had  led  to  barbarism  of  style 
to  ignorance  of  prosody".  He  also  regrets  the  recent  importat 
from  Toledo  of  certain  logical  and  physical  treatises  attributed 
Aristotle,  which  he  describes  as  having  been  lately  prohibited 
France  on  the  ground  of  their  heretical  tendency'.  The  anecdotes 
in  his  Gemma  EccUsiasiica  illustrate  the  ignorance  of  I^tin  wh 
prevailed  among  the  clergj'  in  Wales'". 

The   Latin   prose   of    the   twelfth   century   is  grammati 

correct,  and,   even   in    the    next  two   centuries. 

has  not  ceased  to  be  a  livmg  language.      In  \\ 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  general,  Latin  prose  never  dies  ou 


atin 

1 

uOtes 

rhidH 

5S,  i^ 


'  i  410. 

'  i"  35*- 

•  viii  p.  Ixiii. 

•  ib.  17- 

'  iv  3,  7  f  (note). 

*  Vol.  V  and  vi. 

'  ib,  47  f. 

•  iv  9f.     Sec  p.  561  infra. 
*•  On   Giraldas.   cp.    H.    Morley,   iii  64^81 ;    Hardy,    Descr^   Cmi> 

Rdh  Serifj),  Ii  xjcxii,  and  the  Prefaces  lo  his  works  by  Brewer  (vol.  iv) 
G.   F.  Warner  (vol.  viii).  in  the  same  Sni^s;    also   H.  Owen,   Gtrntd  ikt 
IVilshwan^  new  cd.   1904. 

''  Stubbs,  Lectures^  Lect  vii,  ifia-j';  Nordcn,  iCumtpr9sa%  74^-63. 
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Among  natives  of  England  alone,  the  writers  of  historical  prose 
include  Florence  of  Worcester  (d.  1118),  Ordericus  Viialis,  born 
near  Wroxelcr  to  become  at  Saint- Evrou  It  the  ecclesiastical 
historian  of  England  and  Normandy,  and  to  die  in  the  same  year 
as  William  of  Malmesbury  {£.  1 142) ;  also  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
(d.  1 1 54)',  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (d.  (T.  1 155),  William  of  Newburgh 
(d.  c.  1198),  Roger  of  Hovedcn  and  Ralph  de  Diceto  (d.  c.  1201), 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  (J^.  i2ii)\  Matthew  Paris  (d.  1259)  and  Ralph 
Higden  (d*  i^C^y.  An  unnamed  Englishman  was  probably  the 
first  collector  of  the  Ga/a  Romanomm^  with  its  many  citations 
from  Ovid,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Valerius  Maximus,  Macrobius,  GelHus 
and  Boethius*;  the  earliest  Ms  belongs  to  1342'. 

Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  Latin  verse  had  been  successfully  applied 
to  historic  themes  by  William  of  Apulia,  a  native  of 
France  who  imitated  Virgil  in  composing  (between 
1099  and  nil)  his  epic  poem  on  the  Norman 
conquest  of  Southern  Italy  and  the  victorious  career 
of  Robert  Guiscard  (d.  1085)" ;  and  by  other  poets 
of  Como,  Bergamo,  Pisa,  Eboli  and  Parma  between  108S  and 
1247".  The  Tale  of  Troy  was  the  theme  of  the 
prose  epic  of  Guido  delle  Colonne  of  Messina  (end 
of  cent  xiii)*.     The  moralising  type  of  verse,  which  was  so  dear 


Latin  Verse 
in  centuries 
xU.  xlU 

WiUism  of 
Apulia 


(Outdo) 


»  Cp.    Gaston    Paris,  Litt.  Fr.   au  MA,  §  5^,  with  li.    L,    D.   Ward's 
Catahgue  of  K&mancts^  i  (1883)  303—378. 
«  VVallcnbach,  6"(J.  ii*  4S4. 

•  H.  Morley,  iii»  and  the  Prefaces  to  the  editions  in  the  Roils  Sfrus,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy's  Des(nptiv€  Catafogue,  and  Gardiner  and  Mullinger*s 
Introduction  to  English  History^  339 — 373,  38j  j  also  Grober's  Grundriss^ 
11  i  188,  313. 

^  Swan*5  tmns.  ed.  tpo^,  pp.  x.  19  f,  69,  401  f,  404  f,  439. 

•  1336  in  Oesterley's  ed.,  1873;  E.  T.  Swao,  1814,  1895;  cp.  H.  Morley, 
ill  367  f.  and  Grbber,  331. 

•  Text  in  Muralori,  Scr>  Rer,  ftal.  v  3^5 — 378;  extracts  in  Gibbon  c.  ,^6 
(vi  176—308,  533  Bury). 

•  Wicse  u.  PtrcofHj,  //.  Lift.  (1899),  yf;  Grtiber,  404  f;  Ronca,  Culture 
mcdioevaie  e  poesia  Latina  tf  Italia  nei  ^(.  xi  /  xii.  3  vol*;.,  1893. 

•  Stra&sburg,  1477 ;  plagiarised  from  the  French  poem  of  Benotl  de 
Sainte-More  (1165).  Cp.  Ward's  Catnlogue  of  Hamancei^  \  35,  40;  Bartoli. 
Prtcursori  lUl  Kinnscimento^  85;  Gruber,  331  n.  i.  Chaucer's  'debt  to 
Guido'  has  been  discussed  inew  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Hamilton  (1903). 
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to  the  Middle  Ages,  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  represented  in 
„^^       .  Italy    by   Henricus   Septimcllcnsis   (fi,  1191),  who 


Septimello, 
and  of  MilAD 


Serlo. 
NiKcllua. 
Jean  dc 
Haute  ville 


imitates  Bocthius  in  his  allegorical  poem  £>e  divtr- 
sitate  Fortunae  ei  Fhthsophiae  consolaiiotu^^  and  b)r 
Henricus  Mediolancnsis  who  dedicates  to  Clement  IV  (i365-£) 
bis  Contrcvtrsia  Hominis  et  Fortunae*. 

In  the  twelfth  century  England  claims  at  least  seven   L^tin 
poets.     Serlo  Orammaticus,  canon  of  York  and  abbot  of  Fountains 
(fl.  1 160),  wrote  a  poem  \\\  70  accentual  trochaic  lines  *on  the  wai 
between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  barons  of  England'  (1 138]^| 
Nigellus  Wirecker  of  Canterbur)*  (d.  1200)  is  know^^ 
as  the  witty  author  of  a  long  elegiac  poem  on  the 
adventures  of  the  donkey  *  Bumellus  \  the  tyjn^H 
monk,  who  spends  some  time  at  the  university  3^ 
Paris'.     Jean  de  Hauteville  (//.  1184),  who  was  born  near  Rouen 
and  passed  part  of  hi.s  life  in  England,  being  sometimes  called  a 
Norman  monk  of  St  Albans,  was  the  composer  of  a  poem  in 
books  on  the  miseries  of  humanity,  'a  learned,  ingenious  and 
entertaining  performance '^  describing  modem  students  Hvin| 
hard  life  in  Paris  and  ancient  philosophers  declaiming  in  dist 
Thulc  against  the  vices  of  mankind".     Far  better  known  is  W; 

Map,  the  versatile  archdeacon  of  Oxford  (in  1197), 
the  author  of  an  entertaining  work  in  l^tin  pi 
Dt  Nugis  Curiaiiunty  on  the  go.ssip  of  the  court'.     He  is  creditt 
in  the  mss,  with  the  authorship  of  the  original  I.atin  form  of 
great  prose  Romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac^^  including  the  Quest! 


led  a 

a 


Walter  Map 


^  ed.  Leyser,  Hist.  Pci'tarum  Medii  Aevi  (i74t)i  453  f*    Migne, 
Grobci,  374. 

*  cd.  Popma  iCoIof^mc,  1570). 
'  Baltic  of  the  Standard  ;    MS  in  Library  of  C.  C.  Cm  Cambridge : 

Leyser,  417  f;    ed.  Twysdcn  in  Decern  Scrif4cnSf  \  331  ;    his  date  is   1109— 
1 307  ?. 

*  Angio- Latin Satirital Poeis.  i  x  i — 145,  cd.  T.  Wright  (1879);  cp.Chaoccri 
Cunt.  Tales  [5318;  H.  Morlcy,  English  t-Vrittrs,  iii  175;  and  Grbber,  37) 

'  Warton,  Eng.  Poet.,  Diss.  II  cliv  (1814). 

^  Jokannis  Ht  Attavilla  Arehitreniui,   ed.  T.  Wright,  /.  f.,  i  pp. 
140 — 393  ;   cp.  Wright's  Hist,  of  Carteature,  160. 
^  cd.  T.  Wright  (1850). 
■  H.  L.  D.  Word's  Catalegw of  Homapues^  i  345 — 354,  and  e«p.  73^- 
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the  Holy  Grail  *  and  the  Death  of  Arthur ;  but  no  such  Latin 
original  by  Walter  Map  has  yet  been  found.  He  is  also  credited 
with  the  celebrated  satirical  poems  called  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Confession  of  bishop  Golias".  The  following  lines,  naming  several 
of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  age,  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Latin  rhymes  ascribed  to  him  : — 

*Celcbrem  iheologum  vidimus  Lumbanlum  ; 
Cum  Ivone,  Melyam  Peirum.  el  Uernardum, 
Quorum  opolwilsamnm  spiral  os  ct  nnrdura ; 
Kt  professi  plurimi  sum  Abaiel&rdum''. 

These  satirical  poems  are  the  comparatively  innocent  counterpart 

of  the  Latin  rhymes  of  the  wandering  students  of  Western  Europe 

known  from  1227  onwards  by  the  name  of  GoUardi^^  who  sing  of 

love  and  wine  and  the  joys  of  springtime,  and  indulge  in  profane 

parodies  and  in  bitter  satire  of  all  classes  secular  or  sacred*. 

Joseph  of  Exeter  (d.  c,  1210),  who  accompanied 

Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  his  journey  to     e^^^J***  **' 

Palestine  {i  188),  is  the  only  Latin  epic  poet  claimed 

by  England.     He  is  described  as-'  a  miracle  of  this  age  in  classical 

composition  '*.     He  produced  (with  the  aid  of  Dares,  and  in  the 

^  ed.  Furnivall  (1864),  *  La  Queste  dt  Saint-Graal  in  the  Frtnck  poem  of 
<AX  u  supposed)  GauUers  Map,  or  Walter  Map '. 

•  ed.  T.  Wright  (1841);  Hardy,  /^j*r.  Cat.  u  xxxv ;  H.  Morley,  iii 
no — 144,  164 — 174;  Grober,  365,  378.  The  ^fioea/ypse  includes  a  curious 
passaf^c  on  llic  Seven  Arts  (H.  Morley,  iii.  16H).  It  is  first  ascribed  to  Map  in 
a  Bodl.  MS  of  cent,  xiv,  '  Apocalipsis  Magistri  Galieri  Mahap '. 

•  p.  18  Wright,  Afetamorphosis  Goliae\  discu-sscd  in  J/c'r«.  AcaJ.  Inscr. 
xxviii  (2)  by  Haureau,  who  regards  the  authorship  as  doubtful;  the  dramatic 
date  of  the  poem  is  1141.  •Clerici  ribaldi,  mnxinie  qui  vulgo  dicuniur  de 
familia  Goliae',  arc  condemned  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Gautier,  abp  of  Sens 
(d.  yJ3);  cp.  T.  Wright,  p.  xf;  Leon  Gautier,  Epopees  Frait^aises,  ti  43. 
The  fad  that  Giraldus  did  not  regard  his  contemporary  as  the  author,  is 
against  the  ascription  (Wright,  p.  xvi|. 

■*  Wright's  Hist,  of  Caricature,  etc,  161-73 ;  J.  Grimm,  Gtdichtt  des  Afit- 
ttlalten  (1844) ;  Carmttta  ffurana  (from  lienedictl)eucm,  S.  of  Munich),  (1847; 
cd.  3,  Schmellcr,  1883);  Hubatsch,  V'a^ntenUeder  (1870);  translations  m 
J.  A.  Symondst  Wine^  Women  and  Song  (1884).  Cp.  Grober,  351  f,  365  f, 
4t6f.  431  f. 

*  Burckhartll*s  Kenaissance,  Part  JII  c.  i,  p.  173  f,  Eng.  cd.  1898,  and 
BartoU's  Preeursoru  35 — 71.     Cp.  VVattenbacb,  GQ.,  11*473-^. 

*  Warton,  /.  c,  p.  clxii. 
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Style  of  Ovid,  Statius  and  Claudian)  a  poem  De  BeiJo  Trojanc^ 
which  is  still  extant*,  while  his  Antiocheis  on  the  exploits  of 
Richard  I  is  now  represented  by  a  solitary  fragment  of  twelve  lineSj 

on  J^/os  Regum  Arthurus*.  One  of  the  best  knoi 
vSmu"*'**'  Latin  poets  of  the  time,  Geoffrey  de  Vinsat 
{Gaifridus  de  Vino  Saivo\  educated  at  St  Frid* 
widens,  Oxford,  and  in  the  universities  of  France  and  Italy,  dedicatt 
to  Innocent  III  (d.  1216)  his  Poetria  A'ffva^  an  Art  of  Poet 
in  more  than  2000  lines  founded  partially  on  that  of  Horace 
recommending  the  use  of  the  ancient  metres  instead  of  the  tnodem 
*  I^onines '  and  rhyming  verses,  with  examples 
various  kinds  of  poetic  composition*.  Alexand< 
Neckam  (1157 — 1217),  bom  at  St  Albans,  di 
tinguished  himself  in  Paris  in  1180,  and  was  abbot  of  CircencesK 
in  1 213-7*.  ^^  wrote  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  In  the  coui 
of  his  amusing  treatise  £>e  Naturis  Rcrum^  with  its  many  anecdotes 
of  animals,  he  borrows  much  from  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Solinus  and 
Cassiodorus,  and  also  quotes  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Juvenal, 
Martial  and  Claudian.  In  a  long  chapter  on  the  Seven  Arts 
he  shows  grave  mistrust  of  scholastic  learning,  and  attacks  the 
teaching  of  Logic  in  the  university  of  Paris*,  which  he  describes 
as  the  home  of  Theology  and  the  Arts*.  His  vast  elegiac 
De  Laudibus  Divinae  Sapuntiae  traverses  much  of  the 
ground.  It  also  describes  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  his 
summing  up  \r\  a  single  couplet  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Theology, 
I^w  and  Medicine  recognised  in  the  university  of  Paris,  thcj 
'  paradisus  deliciarum  ' ; — 


cribes 
poedH 

sdaj^ 

y. 

1 


^  *  Long  current  under  the  names  of  Dares  Phr}'gius  and  Cornelius  Nepoe, 
ftist  published  as  his  own  at  Frankfort,  1630.  atnd  edited  by  Jusscrand*  1871*1 
{A  N,  B.  ed.  1903). 

'  Quoted  in  Camden's  Britannia,  end  of  notes  to  Book  iii ;  cp.  H.  Morlef  t 
iii  183. 

•  Lcyscr,  862 — 978;  cp.  Warton,  /.  i-.,  p.  clxxi ;  Tyrwhiu  on  Ch&U( 
(Tom/.  TqUs  15353  ;  H.  Morley,  iii  189;  K.  F^ancke.Z4l/.^M«^^viJ>(Mu^ch4 
1879) ;  Grciber,  389  ;  Sainlshury,  i  41  2  f. 

*  H.  Murley,  iii  196;  cp.  Warton.  /.  r.,  p.  dx. 
9  c.  173  p.  383.  cd.  T.  Wright  in  RoUs  Striti  (1863). 
•c  174  p.  311. 
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'  hie  Rorent  Artes ;  cnelestis  pagina  r^nat ; 
slant  leges;  luceC  jus;  medicina  viget'^ 

His  Latin  fables,  which  have  been  printed '»  are  praised  for  their 
vigorous  style'.  His  lexicographical  works,  entitled  yocalfuiarium 
b'ibltcum  and  Repertoriutn  ViKabuhrum^  remain  unpublished.  In 
the  De  uUnsilibus^  the  Latin  names  of  different  articles  are  taught 
by  means  of  a  connected  narrative  with  interlinear  glosses  in 
French.  The  author's  own  name,  which  was  apparently  pronounced 
Uke  mquam,  was  the  theme  of  repeated  pleasantries.  Once,  when 
he  played  on  the  name  of  Phi-lippus  (abbot  of  I^icester),  the  latter 
retorted  with  the  couplet : 

*  Es  niger  et  nequam  dtctus  cognomtne  Neckam : 
Nigrior  esse  potes,  nequior  esse  nequis'^ 

Joannes  de  Garlandia,  who  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris  (1204), 

was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  regarded  France 

as  the  land  o{  his  adoption".     He  was  present  at     Qariand"  *** 

the  siege  of  Toulouse  (1218),  where  he  saw  the 

catapult  by  which  Simon  de  Montfort  (the  elder)  was  then  slain'. 

He  also  assisted  at  the  founding  of  the  university  {1329).     In  the 

course  of  one  of  his  two  principal  poems,  De  Mysttriis  EccUsiat^^ 

he  commemorated  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Hales  (1245)  j  ^^ 

completed   the  other,  De    Triumphh   Ecdesiae  (on    the  crusade 

against  the  Albigcnscs),  before  1252.     The  language  of  the  latter 

abounds  in  grammatical  conceits  and  fantastic  devices  of  metre. 


'  P*  453*  ^'^  elegiac  poem  Dt  Vita  MoneuKorum  is  printed  in  another 
vol.  of  the  Rolls  Sm'rs, — Angla-lMitH  Satiri<al  Po€ts^  U  175 — 200.  Aristotle 
there  appears  as  a  logician  alone  (p.  19.^]. 

*  Du  Meril.  Parsies  InSdiUs  du  Mo/ftt  Age  (1S54). 

*  Bemhardy,  Riim.  Lift.  672*. 

*  «i.  Schcter,  1867. 

*  Inland's  Itinerary  (1744)  vi  48  (  =  54).  quoted  by  J.  E,  B.  Mayor, 
Journ.  of  CI.  and  S.  Philol.^  iv  10. 

■  Dc  Triumphis  EccUsitUy  p.  59  (ed.  T.  Wrighr,  Ruxburghe  Club,  1856), 
Anglia  cui  mater  fucrat,  cui  Gallia  nutrix,  Malri  nutriccm  pracfcro  Marte 
meam. 

^  Gonv.  and  Caius  Ms  3H5  (605),  Ms  ai  Dictionarius^  §47  p.  146  v. 

**  Same  Ms,  pan  5 ;  cp.  Leyser,  339. 
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The  metrical  models  here  named  are  Virgil,  Ovid,  Statius,  Lucan' 
and  the  following  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  its  style: — 

'Est  cacli  sine  nocte  dtcsi  plausus  sine  planctu. 
Absque  lame  salics*  Absque  labore  quies. 
£&t  ibi  venis  amor  sine  luxu,  pax  !>iiie  pugna, 
Et  sine  sordc  decor  ct  sine  lilc  favor'". 

He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Ars  Rhyihmica^  in  which  whi 
poems  are  given  as  examples  of  the  rules  of  rh)'thm',  Hispr 
works  included  three  Latin  DUtionarii^  or  rather  vocabularies,  * 
of  common  and  another  of  obscure  words,  and  a  third  of  thi 
The  last  of  these  was  clearly  written  for  use  at  the  Universi 
of  Paris*.  In  another  work'*  he  gives  a  list  of  authors  which  tl 
student  should  read  in  Latin  literature*,  Grammar^  Dialectic*, 
Rhetoric^  Arithmetic,  Geometr)',  Astronomy,  Medicine,  Law, 
Theology,  adding  the  names  of  the  appliances  required  by  a 
notarius  and  a  iibrarius^°.     Roger   Bacon'*   heard  Joannes 


p.  135  Wright. 


p.  139. 


*  ed.  G.  Mari,  /  Trattati  Afedinsifi  di  Kitmica  Lattna  (l8^),   35—60; 
Saintsbury,  i  408. 

*  Part  3  of  above  MS,  f.  I43  ;  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  Joitm,  of  CI,  and  S. 
iv  7  ;  and  Haiir^au,  qtioled  in  n.  to  below;  T.  Wright's  Vocabtt/nria  ( 
no — 138  ;  Schelcr,  LtxicographU  Laiiru  du  xii  et  du  xiii  t.  {1867),  18 — 8 

*  Part  I  of  above  MS. 

*  Dooatus,  Cato,  Theotlulus,  Statii  TTiebaist  VirgiHi  Aentit^  Jn 
Horace,  Ovid  (esp.  ^f(t.  and  Dc  Rcmed.  Am.  and  possibly  the  FAsti\. 
Athiileij,  Virgilii  Bucoi.  and  Georg. ;  Sallust,  Cic.  Dc  Or.,  Tmt.  />«/.,  I>e  Am 
Dt  Sfu.,  De  Fato,  Paradoxa,  Dt  Nat.  Deor.  (?),  De  Off. ;  parts  of  Martial  owl 
Petronius;  Symmnchus,  Solinus,  Sidonius,  Suetonius,  Q.  Curtius,  Trogv 
Pompcius,  Hegcsippus,  Livy,Scneca(j5//.,  Qitaisf.^Ben.,  Traj;.  and £>f dam. l\i 
p.  47  f.  ^  Donatus.  Priscian. 

*  Boelhius,  Dt  Caie^.  SyUcg.^   To^ta,  Di  Divishne,  Forphyrii  ti. 
ArisMeiis  CateX'%  Dt  fnferpr.^  Soph.  EL,  AnaL  /*^.,  ApoJoxium  {  —  AttAl. 
probably  a  corruption  o^  Apcdtixe<m)\  Cicero,  Topira\  Apulcius,  D*  ImU 
Aristotle,  Met.^  De  Gm,  tt  Corr..,  Dt  Amma\  p.  51  v. 

"  Cic.  Dt  Inv.^  ad  Herenn,^  De  Or. ;  Quintilian,  *  Causae'  (i.e.  Dtti.) 
De  Or.  fust. 

'"  Tlie  same  MS  includes  an  AcceMtuarius,  a  Compettdinm  Grnmm.^  and' 
MeraU  Schoiarium  by  the  same  author.    He  also  wrnic  an  Opuj  Synaitjrmtat 
{Lcyser,  311  f;  Migne,  cl  1577)  and  Aequivoecrum  (Lc>'ser,  ^l^)^     See 
Haurcau  in  Notices  et  Extmitt^  xxvii  7  (1879),  i — 86,  where  31  of  his 
are  discriminated  ;  also  Grober's  Grundriss^  II  i  953,  390. 

"  Op,  Minus,  c.  7. 
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Tortariua. 
Marbod. 
Hildebert 


Gartandia  discourse  in  Paris  on  the  onhography  of  orichaicum^  and 
his  Dutiofiarii  were  still  in  use  during  the  boyhood  of  Erasmus'. 
Latin  verse  was  well  represented  in  France  by  Radulfus 
Tortarius  of  Flcury  (fl.  1115),  who  versified  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  described  his  journey  to  Blois,  Caen 
and  Bayeux  in  the  style  of  Horace" ;  by  Marbod, 
bishop  of  Rennes  (d.  \  125),  the  author  of  the  poem 
De  Gemmis* ',  and  by  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans  and  archbishop 
of  Tours  (d.  1 134)*,  whose  Letiers  were  studied,  and  even  learnt 
by  heart,  as  patterns  of  epistolary  composition  \  Taking  Virgil, 
Horace,  the  el^ac  poets  and  Martial  as  his  models,  he  wrote  no 
less  than  10,000  lines  of  verse,  his  principal  poems  being  on  the 
Creation  0/ the  IVoHd^  and  the  /iuins  of  Rome.  The  last  of  these, 
which  is  quoted  in  full  by  William  of  Malmesbury",  was  inspired 
by  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1 106.  It  is  a  striking  poem,  beginning  with 
the  couplet : — 


'par  libi,   Roma,  nihil,  cum  sis  prope  (ota  ruina; 
quam  mngni  fueras  intcgnu  fracta  Hoces*. 

As  a  writer  of  Sacred  Verse  he  is  more  classical  than  Bernard 
of  Cluni  (fl.  1 1 40),  the  author  of  the  famous  poem 
of  nearly   3000    lines   Dt    Contemptu   Mundi^^    or     church  hymna 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (d.    1153J,   with   his  strains 

*  >rayor,  /.  f.,  p.  6  note. 

'  He  Certain  in  Bibl.  de  fkofe  (its  chartes,  t.  xvi ;  Lten  Maltrc,  &cola^ 
101  f ;  Itarth,  Adv.  1.  lii  c.  7  ;  Hist,  Litt.  x  88  j  Migne,  clx. 

'  ed.  Bcckmann  (1799);  M'E"*i  clxx*  1758;  cp.  Steinschncitler,  Hthr, 
Uehersett,  956. 

*  cd.  Benugendre  (1708):  Migne,  cUxi ;  Haur^au,  in  Notiets  tt  ExtraitSf 
xxviii  2  (1887),  289f;  cp.  Xeckani, /5<'/<j«i/;V>/w,  p.  454  Wright;  Grciber,  313. 

*  Hildebert,  Ef>p.  (Migne,  clxxi  141—313!;  cp.  Peter  of  Blois,  Migne, 
ccvii  314;   Rashdall,  i  65  n. 

■  Leyscr,  391  f.  The  poem  on  ihe  Ftiii  of  Troy,  conjeclurally  ascribed  to 
him  by  Lcyser,  398  f,  was  not  written  by  him,  but  was  the  work  of  Simon 
Capra  Aurea,  abl>ut  uf  St  Victor  ;  partly  printed  in  J/ist.  Litt,  xii  487  f*  Cp. 
Danger,  Die  Sajci  vom  ttvJaniscHen  Kriege^  p.  u  n. ;  Ward's  Catal.  of 
JitmoHces^  i  27. 

'  ii  403  Stubbs  ;  Burman's  Anth.  Vet.  Lai.  Efiij^.  i  457 ;  extract  in  Trench, 
Smred  J^tin  Poetry^  108,  and  in  Nordcn,  A'unstprosa^  7«3- 

■  Latin  Satirical  PiHts,  ii  7—101  Kfiotls  Series) ;  extracts  in  Trench.  304  fi 
partly  translated   by  J.   M.  Neale  (1858   etc)  j    Hymns  A,   and  M.,   Nos. 
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of  deepest  feeling,  or  other  hymn-writers,  for  example  Peter 
Venerable  (d.  1156),  Adam  of  St  Victor  (d.  r.  1192),  and,  amt 
the  Italians,  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274),  and  the  authors  of 
Digs  Irae  and  the  Stabai  Mater  respectively, — Thomas  of  C< 
{fl.  1226)  and  Jacobus  de  Benedictis  (d.  1306)'.    In  the  hymns 
authors  such  as  these,  the  Latin  Verse  of  the  Middle  Ages  held 
own  against  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe ;  it  was  only  when 
it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Church  that  that  Vei 
became  immortal.     The  sacred  lyrics  of  the  twelfth  and  iliirteer 
centuries  attain  a  far  higher  level  of  literary  interest  than 

Aurora  of  Petrus  Riga,  canon  of  Rheims  (d.  1209)^ 
whose    vast     poem    of    15 .050    li  nes     su pplies   4 
paraphrase  of  a  large  part  of  the  historical  books  dH 
the    Hible^     The  story  of   Tobil  is  the  theme  ^i 
Matthew  of  Vendomc,  a  pupil  of  Bernard  Silvester  and  an  imitator 
of   Tibullus    and    Propertius*.      Epic    poetry    was    meanwhile 
Brito  represented  by  the /V;////>/tr  of  Cluilielmus  Brito  of 

St   Pol  de  Leon   (1150 — 1226),  chaplain   to  king 
Philip  Augustus,  and  an  imitator  of  Ovid,  Statii 
and  Virgil.     The  ten  books  of  the  Ahxandreis^  of  Gautier 
Chatillon  or  de  LiJle  {Gualtcnts  ah  JnsttUs^  d.  1201)  were  foundc 
on   Curiius,  and  modelled   mainly  on   Lucan ; — iucet  Aiexa$ 
Lucani  iuce\     In  ^330'  his  epic  poem  was  regarded  as  a  Ch 


Petni* 
Riea. 

Matthew  of 
Vcnd5me 


GauUer  de 
LiUc 


'  Trench,  /.  c. ;    Neale,  Eat.  Lot.  Poetry  in  Km.  Afitrop.,  A'omOM 
2ri-66    (185a');     ^[uorMJIn,    //isJ.    Compauion^    117 — 149*;    also    Dam: 
Thesaurus^  and  Julian's  Dictionary. 

'  GriisAc,  HaHdhufh^  ii  306  ;  in  the  prologue  to  his  Aurora^  he  says  *  Pc 
Riga  vocor'.     Migne,  clxxi  1381  ;   Haurciu,  Milauges^  i  f;  Nottcatt  Ext 
xxxi  0)  8y  f  (Grober,  370). 

■  Lcyscr,  691  f. 

•  Wright  and  Halliwelt.  Betiifuiat  Antiqnat,  ii  157  f.     Fi,  at  Totin 
I  f74.     His  poetic  epistles  in  S.  Ber,  hayr.  Akad.  187J,  561—631. 

•  ed.  princeps  Pynson;    ed.   Muldencr  (1863);    cp.   R.   IVipcr  (BresUn. 
1869);   Ivancii,  tllr  Aat  ii'aUertts  Vtrgil  nachgeahmt t  (1878). 

■  Eljcrhard, /rt(*^ri>»Mwj,  lii  39;  cp.  K.  Francke,  5VAA//<itVif'/ (1879),  p.  t^f 
(in  the  same  work  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  El}crhard,  Menricti&  of  Septimello 
and  of  Milan,  Bemhard  of  Gest  (near  MUnster)  and  Ntgellus  are  disctL«ef|| 
Cp.   also  H.  Chriatcnscn,  Das  AUxanderittd  Waiters  um   CAati/Zfin^ 
J  905. 

'  Warton,  A  c.^  p.  clxix. 
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in  Flanders,  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  all  that  is  now  remembered 
is  the  single  line: — incidis  in  Styiiam  cupuns  vitart  Charybdim^ , 
His  prose  work,  the  Moraiiutn  Dogma  (which  has  led  to  his  being 
regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance),  is  a  purely  pagan 
treatise  founded  mainly  on  Cicero  and  Seneca  and  abounding  in 
quotations  from  Terence,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan.  Statins, 
Persius  and  JuvenaP.  The  rising  reputation  of  his  Alexandreis 
was  attacked  by  the  poet's  countryman,  Alain  de 
Lille  {Aianus  ab  Insulis\  the  *  Universal  Doctor',  dc*^Lme 
who  died  as  a  monk  at  Clairvaux  (c.  1203).  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  remarkable  poem  called  the  Anti- 
Claudianus^,  Here*,  as  in  Claudian's  first  poem  In  Rufinum^^ 
Alecto  summons  her  infernal  crew  to  attack  the  hero  of  the  epic, 
— Rufinus  in  the  earlier  poem,  and  the  newly-created  Man  in  the 
later;  but,  while  in  ('laudian  the  attack  is  triumphant,  in  Alanus 
the  Vices  are  vanquished  by  the  Virtues.  In  the  Anti-Ciaudianus 
the  Palace  of  Nature  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Seneca  and  Ptolemy",  while  AristoUe,  Zeno, 
Porphyry  and  lioethius  are  singled  out  in  connexion  with 
Dialectic^  The  long  and  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts  that  conspire  in  making  the  several  parts  of  the  chariot 
of  Wisdom",  and  also  in  bestowing  their  varied  gifts  on  the  perfect 
Man*,  point  to  the  influence  of  Martianus  Capella.  That  of 
Boethius  is  no  less  clearly  marked  in  the  mingled  prose  and  verse 
of  the  De  Planctu  Naturae^*  ^  where  the  character  of  *  Genius* 
excommunicating  all  who  abuse  the  laws  of  Nature  has  found  an 
imitator  in  the  *  Roman  de  la  Rose'  of  Jean  de  Meung  (V.  1270)", 


'  V  301 ;  Migne,  ccix  514. 

'  P-  33  ^-  Sundby  (i86g) ;  Bartoli's  Precursori,  '7~9- 

•  SatirUal  Pt>ets^  ii  j6« — 41K  T.  Wright,  Iwginning  Incipit  ^rotegus  in 
Anticiaudianum  de  Antirufine,  Cp.  O.  Lcisl,  Dtr  Anticlaitdiattm  (Secbausen, 
i878f);  Grobcr.  385. 

*  p.  404.  *  1.  15  f- 

«  p.  177  f.  '  P-  313  f- 

"  PP*  304— 33»-  *  PP-  39»-3' 

'"  cd.  Wright,  ii  439 — 5«. 

"  H-  Moriey.  iv  15  f ;  Gaston  Paris.  /.///.  Fr.  au  MA^  %  \  14,  p.  170.  Jean 
de  Meung  cites  not  a  few  classical  authora,  and  mentioDS  more  (A'rr.  Critique 
1884,  i  391). 
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while  Chaucer^  knows  this  poem  as  well  as  the  *  AnticUudian^^ 
In  the  latter,  the  allegory  of  the  journey  of  Wisdom  lo  the  thrOB^^ 
of  God  may  have  had  its  influence  on  Dante',  and  the  folloi 
lines  seem  not  entirely  unworthy  of  comparison  with  part 
Milton's  sublime  invocation  of  'celestial  Light": — 

'Tu  mihi  pracradia  divina  lucc»  mcamque 
Plenius  irrorans  divino  ncclarc  mcntem 
Complue,  icrgc  nota^  animi,  tencbnuque  recidens 
Di^cuLe,  niec^uc  luac  luci&  splcndore  s«reiia*'. 

The  poem  includes  a  singularly  elegant  desciipdon  of 
island-home  of    Fortune",  besides  repeated  references  to   Plat 
theory  of  Ideas';  and  its  last  two  pages  are  remarkably  fine, 
a  poet,  the  author  is  even  regarded  by  Joannes  de  Garlandia  as 
Virgiiio  major^  €t  Homrro  ceriior*.     In  his  prose  works  he  borrow^H 
moral  sentiments   from    Cicero'  and  Seneca*",   besides  sho«*id^| 
his  familiarity  with  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Timaeus^*  and  the 
Neo-Platonic  Liher  de  Causis.     Eberhard  of  Belhune  (Jf.   la: 
and  Alexander  of  Villc-Dieu  (d.  1240)  write  th< 
Grammars'*  in  Latin  verse,  but  have  no  prelensii 
to  being  poets.     But  the  former  is  also  the  reputed  author  of 
Labyrinihus^^f  a  poem  on  Ihe  miseries  of  teachers  of  rhetoric  and 


Eberhard 


me 

i 

ind 

J 


'  ParUmmt  of  Fouhs,  316,  '  Alaync,  in  the  PIcynt  of  Kynde '. 

'  J/ouse  of  Famtyix  ^•jH.    He  also  iniitatc!^  in  Cd///.  7a/r/,  i643of,  acau; 
from  the  Ptiradoltu : — *  Nun  teneos  aurum  toium  quod  spleudet  ut  auniin,  [  Nec 
pulchrum  pomum  quodliUet  cs>st  bonum '  (Le^Ker,  1074). 

*  Ten  Brink*  and  Rambcau  (I I,  Morlcy,  v  331).  J 

*  P.  L.  iii  51  f.  *  p.  if,fi.  «  p.  396-9.  % 
"  pp.  1(^0.  371,  379,  449.  518  (iill  suggested  by  the  T/mo^wj  alone).     Lik* 

Abelard  and  Bernard  Silvester,  lie  personifies  vwt  as  No^s. 

*  Dt  Triumphis  EccUsiaf^  p.  74. 

*  Mignc,  ccx,  Dc  arte  praediciiicrria^  c.  i .  where  nihii  ckius  arescit  lacry 
quoted  Ofi  from  Lucretius,  really  come&  Trom  ad  Htrenn.  ii  31  g  50,  or  Gc. 
Inv,  i  56  %  109. 

*<*  ih.  cc.  3,  M,  33-5,  «9,  36  (Haureau,  i  513). 
'*  Haureau,  i  5^8.  "  p.  6^7  infra* 

"  Leyser,  796 — 854.  Ebcrhtrdu*  is  named  as  the  author  in  Part  iii  689 ; 
cp.  Sainlibury,  i  408  C  Grober.  389,  dislinguifihes  between  Evranlu^r  Bethane 
(r.  fioo),  the  author  of  the  Gnucismus^  and  a  German  grammarian  Ebcrhatd 
(cent.  xiii).  who  supplements  it  in  the  Lahyrinihm  (H&urtfan*  NMkti  et 
ExtraiiSj  iv  181). 
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poetry,  the  third  and  last  part  of  which  supplies  us  with  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  poets  in  vogue,  more  than  30  in  number.  By  the 
side  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  Persius  and  Juvenal,  Statius  and  Claudian, 
we  here  find  later  poets  such  as  Petrus  Riga  and  Alanus  ab 
InsuHs,  and  the  authors  of  the  Architrenius,  the  Alexandras,  the 
Physhhgus  (Theobaldus'),  and  the  Solimarius^  (Gunther).  The 
writer  of  this  last,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  was 
probably  of  Clerman  origin  and  lived  in  the  Vosges 
until  after  1210,  is  far  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  Ligurinus 
(1187),  a  famous  epic  in  ten  books  on  the  exploits  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  where  the  facts  are  derived  from  Otto  of  Freising 
and  the  style  from  Lucan".  Justin  and  Valerius  Maximus,  with 
Martianus  Capella,  are  the  models  followed  in  the  blended  prose 
and  verse  of  the  Danish  History  of  Saxo  (Jrammaiicus  (ending 
with  n85)\  In  the  following  centur}*  the  only  Latin  poems  of 
note  in  (iermany  are  the  Ovidian  Lippijiorium^  of  Justinus  of 
Lippstadt  (before  1264)  on  the  varied  career  of  Bernard  of  IJppe 
as  knight,  monk  and  bishop;  and  the  Hcrlin^dter^a^  of  Heinrich 
Rosia  of  Nienburg  (near  Hanover)  on  certain  heroic  exploits  of  a 
duke  of  Braunschweig-Liineberg  in  1287.  These  exploits  were 
fortunate  in  being  celebrated  by  a  vates  sacer^  but  the  vates  himself 
has  attained  little  more  than  local  fame.  Kate  in  century  xii  the 
Hortus  Diiiciarum  gives  proof  of  a  prejudice  against  poetry,  and 
a  preference  for  philosophy  and  the  Liberal  Arts'. 

Before  turning  to  the  second  period  in  the  histor)*  of  Scholas- 
ticism, we  may   here  notice  a  few  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Guibert,  abbot  of  Nogent  (d.  11 24),  notes  the  rise 


Greek  io 
France 


>  His  description  of  the  Sirens  was  known  to  Chaucer,  Cant.  TaUs^  >5^77 
Tyrwhiu. 

•  A  poem  of  the  Crasades ;  Warlon,  Eng.  Pott,  Diss.  \\  c\xx  ;  340  lines 
published  by  Waltenbach,  1881  (Bursian,  C/-  Philoty  i  73). 

^  Migne,  ccxii  ^i; — 476  |with  Prooemia  155  f  and  truditorum  ttstimonia, 
380  f):  Panncnborg  in  FonchuHgtn  eur  deuiscken  Ces(h.»  1871-3;  Norden, 
Kunstprpsa^  ^75~9)  Bursian,  i  73;  Grober,  403;  and  esp.  VVatlenbach,  GQ, 


386 — 390- 


*  Bursian.  i  73  f. 


*  ed.  Mcibom,  in  S(r.  Rtr.  Germ.  \  575;  ed.  Laubniann  (1873);  Watten- 


bach,  GQ^  ii*  363. 

•  ed.  Mcibom,  i  775  (Bursian,  i  85  f  J. 


See  plate  on  p.  559. 
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in  his  own  lifetime  of  a  new  interest  in  literary  studies*,  but 
supplies  no  proof  of  any  interest  in  Greek.     While  Abclard  knew 
no  Greek,  the  mystic  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  who  died  in  the  sa: 
year    (1142),    produced    a    new   translation   of  '  Dionysius 
Arcopagite'*.     His  pupil,   Richard  of  St  Victor  (d.   11 73).  ' 
was   in   contemplation   more  than  man  '\  so  far  from   studyi 
Greek,  prompted  men  to  leave  in  the  plain  Aristotle  and  Pla: 
and  all  the   herd   of  philosophers,  and  to  ascend  the  mount 
contemplation   that   looks  down   on  all  the  sciences  and  on 
philosophy*.     Macarius,  abhot  of  Fleury  (d.  1146),  has  the 
of  having  compiled  a  Greek  lexicon  (printed  in  the  fifth  vx>Iu 
of  Stephens'  T/usaurus^)^  but  this  *  lexicon  '  is  merely  an  ab 
from   Suidas,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  a  Byzandne  monk' 
The  Greek  books  which  Guillaume  de  Gap,  abbot  of  St  De; 
from  1173-3  to  11S6,  brought  to  St  Denis  from  Constantino; 
in    1 167",    included    a    panegyric    on    Dionysius    by    Mich 
*  patriarch'  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  still  extant',  and  a  life  of  t 
philosopher  Secundus,  which  Guillaume  himself  translated  in 
Latin,  while  the  panegyric  was  translated  by  another  Guillaume 
of  St  Denis,  the  correspondent  of  another  translator  of  Oionysi 
John  the  Saracen*.     Pierre  Ic  Chantre,  bishop  of  Paris  (d.     1 197 
mentions,  among  (Jreek  authorities,  Aristippus,  Aristotle,   De 
sthenes,  Diogenes,  Epicurus,  josephus,  Plato  and  Porphyry",  ; 
borrows  a  quotation  from  the  Phocni§sae^\     About  the  same  tinoi 
the  sub-prior  of  Ste-Barbe-en-Auge  reminds  a  monk  at  Caen  that 
*a  cloister  without  books  is  Uke  a  castle  without  an  armoury'". 
But,   in   the  catalogue   of  the  neighbouring  monastery  at   Bee 
{c  1 164),  not  a  single  Greek  book  is  to  be  found".     About  the 
year  iioo,  Helinand»  a  monk  of  Froidmont,  near  BeauvaLs^  writ 

*  Migne,  clvi  844  (Rashdnirs  i/uivrrsities,  i  31). 

'  Migne.  clxxviii  10800,  1704  M — C.  *  Danlc.  Par.  x  131. 

*  Migiie,  cxcvi  54  ;  BiHJamin  Mincr^  c.  75.         '  Toinpird,  64. 

*  Miuarii  hieriimenachi  ecloge  e  Uxico  Suiiiae  \}^i^vt\hhS^\e.Tx  p.  563*). 

'  P-  435  JW/'**-  *  P^i^'s  L\hTary,/oMiis p'/f,  no.  933, 

*  DcIihIc  in yaurna/ (f£s  Savantj  (i^yo)^  775 — 739. 
"  Mignc,  ccv  19  (Toufjard,  6i|. 

"  I'S.  30  D»  boiTcm-ed  from  Seneca,  £/.  49. 

^'  t^.  845  A  (quoted  on  p.  441). 

**  Migne,  cl  769 — 791 ;  Mullinger's  Camh-f'i/^y  \  100  f. 
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for  yetudt  atavTov  TtoiktseiUos  and  nothis€iito\  It  was  only  through 
the  Fathers  that  some  of  the  Latin  scholars  of  France  caught  a 
far-off  echo  of  Greek  learning^  Meanwhile,  in  Germany,  we  find 
David  the  '  Scot '  wTiting  at  Wiirxburg  on  the  De 
Interpretations  (1137)',  Otto  of  Freising  {d.  1158) 
promoting  the  study  of  Aristotle*,  and  Wibald,  abbot  of  Convey 
(d.  W58),  reading  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  orators  and  philo- 
sophers. When  he  borrows  certain  works  of  Cicero  from  the 
librar)'  at  Hildesheim,  he  deposits  as  pledge  *the  commentaries 
of  Origen  '  and  a  Greek  book  on  Tactics^.  The  Italian  hellenists 
of  this  century  include  Grossolano,  archbishop  of 
Milan  (d.  11 17),  who  was  sent  by  Pascal  II  to 
Conslanlinoplcj  and  whose  Greek  argument  on  the  Procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  still  extant";  Jacobus  Clericus  of  Venice,  who 
translated  and  expounded  the  Topics^  Analytics  and  Sophistid 
Eienchi  o^  Aristotle  (1128)';  Alberico  of  Bologna  (e.  1150),  who 
translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates';  the  Tuscan  brothers, 
Hugo  and  Leo  {c.  1170-77),  both  of  whom  took  part  in  Greek 
discussions  at  Constantinople,  and  the  latter  of  whom  produced 
a  rendering 'of  the  Oneirocritid  Graed*  \  and  Godfrey  of  Viterbo 
(d.  1 190),  who  is  supposed  to  have  known  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  and  other  languages".  About  1192  Pisa  is  represented 
by  Hugutio,  bishop  of  Ferrara  (1191  — 1212),  who  compiled  an 
etymological  dictionary  in  which  Greek  words  are  quoted'^;  and 


'  Gidel,  574  n. 

'  Philip  dc  Ilarveni;,  abbot  of  Bonne-Esp^ ranee  (Migne,  cciii  IJ^)*  etsi 
(lingua)  Hcbraea  ct  Gmeca  co  datae  sunt  ordine  patribus  ab  antique,  tamen 
quia  non  u?>u  ^cd  fanta  sola  txd  ttos  Vfniunt  dr  h$ts^nquo,  ei-sdem  valcfacto  ad 
Latinam  praeseiueni  noster  uicunque  se  appiicat  inicllecios  (Denifle,  in  Archiv 
fur.. .MA,  iv  595). 

•  Heeren,  i  257  f.  *  Bursian,  i  68,  75  f ;  p.  53a  sntfra, 

•  'qucm  Gracce  itratagtrntUon  vocant.  quod  militaie  est';  Mignc,  ctxxicix 
ntjSf  {Tougard,  59)  ;  pp.  619,  6^^  infra.  *  GradenigOf  50  f. 

''  Robcrtuft  dc  Monte,  abbot  of  Mont  S.  Michel  (Pcrtz,  Afon.  viii,  Scr,  vi, 
489  XX.) ;  cp.  Jourdain,  58  ;  PrantI,  ii  99*;  Ueberweg,  i  391. 

•  Gradcnigo,  ;o.  *  ib,  71-5. 

'"  ib.  76 — B3 ;  depreciated  by  Muratori,  in  Prcf.  to  Scr.  Rrrum  fiat. ,  1  p.  vii ; 
his  Gesta  Friderid  in  Pcrtz,  Moh.  xxii  307  ;  cp.  Waticnbach,  GQ^  ii*  391-8 ; 
and  GriSber,  404. 

"  Du  Cange,  Pra*f.  %  46 ;  Gradenigo,  83  f.  Hugutio  is  not  really  founded 
on  Pnpios  (u  stated  in  the  Nonantola  chronicle,  quoted  by  Dn  Conge),  bat  he 
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by  the  famous  jurist  Joannes  Burgundio  (d.  1194).  an  envoy  of 
Barbarossa  in  the  East,  who  translated  certain  of  the  works 
'Gregory  of  Nyssa  '  (/>.  Nemcsius,  O/i  the  Nature  of  A/oMy 
Chrysostom,  and  John  of  Damascus  (On  tfu  Orthodox  /wtJkl 
together  with  the  Greek  passages  in  the  Pandects,  the  renderii 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  another  by  AccursiusV  It  was  Burgundioi 
who  pointed  out  to  Johi^of  Salisbury  the  importance  of  the 
Posterior  Analytics^.  The  state  of  Greek  learning  ip  England 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  catalogue 


England 


of  Clirist  Church,  Canterbury  (end  of  cent.  nil|^| 

reelV 


ionn 


while  there  are  18  mss  connected  with  Priscian,  the  only  G 
book  is  a  grammar  {Donatus  Graece),  and  Aristotle  is  represented 
solely  by  I^tin  renderings  of  the  Topica  and  Sophistici RUnchi  and 
of  Porphyry's  Introduction^  with  the  commentaries  by  Boethius*. 
*  Master  Thomas  Brown ',  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Roger  of  Sicily  (d.  1154),  is  the  first  Knglishman  whose  name 
written  in  Greek,  Thomas  Brounos  appearing  among  the  attestati 
of  the  Greek  charters  of  king  Roger*.  The  Greek  studies  of 
John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1180)  have  already  been  noticed*. 
Alexander  Neckam  of  St  Albans  (d.  1317)',  who  leamt  and 
taught  in  Paris  (1180),  quotes  the  Analytica  Posteriora*,  the 
Topica  and  De  Animal.  His  younger  feUow-countr)-man,  Alfitd 
de  Sereshel,  in  his  work  De  Motu  Cordis,  dedicated  to  Neckam. 
names  nearly  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  had  lately  been 
translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin'*.  He  has  been  identified 
with  *  Alfred  the  Englishman ',  the  translator  of  the  De  Piantis^ 
whom  we  shall  shortly  meet  again  among  the  translators  from  the 
Ambic  who  gave  a  new  extension  to  the  knowledgtToT  Aristotle  in 
the  West  of  Europe  ". 

borrows  from  the  same  sources  as  Osbemus  (Loewe,  Prodromus  Corp,  Giau. 

'  ed.  C.  J.  Burkhard  (Wicn,  1901).  *  Gradenigo,  86 — 94. 

'  Mei.  iv  7  (Pruntl,  ii^  106);  oniiued  in  Tfaeodoric's  Eptateurhom  (1141), 
ClervaJ,  EcqUs  de  CAar/rrs,  ^45. 

*  AJullingcr,  i  100  f ;  facsimiU  in  M.  R.  James,  CanUrbttiy  Libraries. 

*  Slubbs,  iM-tures,  133'  ;    Frccnuin,  Hist.  Essays^  \\\  473.     Neither  gives 
the  original  text :  Ciua,  Diplomi^  Palermoi  1868,  i  3 1 3,  fiA^po  ^uua  rov 


•  Vf  Naturii  A'frum,  pp.  57»  14a,  191,  293,  299. 

•  Haurcau,  II  t  63.  "  1^.  65  f. 


He  calls  it  AftaUtiKm, 

^'  p.  569  m/m. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY.     THE  NEW  ARISTOTLE. 


The  new 
Aristotle 


The  Schoolmen  had  apparently  become  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  Aristotle's  Or^anon  after  1 128',  and  there 
is  definite  proof  of  such  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
John  of  vSalishury  in  1 159*.  Much  of  the  mediaeval 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature  in  Western  Europe  came  through 
I^atin  translations  of  Arabic  renderings  of  the  original  Greek \ 
Works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
at  Monte  Cassino,  by  the  monk  Constantine  {c.  1050-80),  who 
was  born  in  Northern  Africa  and  who  studied  in  distant  Babylon*; 
and  the  first  acquaintance  of  Western  Europe  with  any  of  the 
Aristotelian  writings  other  than  the  Or^anon  was  due  to  the 
Arabs  of  Spain.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centur>',  and  again, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth,  the  great  centre  of  activity 
in  the  production  of  Latin  renderings  from  the  Arabic  was  Toledo 
on  the  Tagus,  which  had  been  under  Arab  rule  from  714  to  1085, 
when  it  was  added  by  Alphonso  the  Brave  to  the  dominion  of 
Castile.     Before  1150  Avicenna's  commentary  on  the  De  Animay 

^  PP-  517.  357-  *  P-  539' 

*  Cp.  St einschn eider.  Oriental.  U€b€rutumgrn  gri^ch,  Auiann,  in  Lit. 
Beibiati  zum  Virthffii^s  Archiv  (1888)  no.  5  ;  and  CerUralbhtt Jiir  BtbUotheks- 
tBesen,  Bcihcft  v  (1889)  §§  1  — a.v 

*  Jourdain,  Reehenhcsy  96.  Cp.  Kashdall's  Univerxitits^  \  81 ;  attd 
Stdnschneider  in  Vinhmu^s  Arehi'^',  sxxvii  351— 4I0,  xxxix  333,  Consfantt$ius 
Afritanm  «.  inn(  arabiuhen  QurUrft ,  and  Hihr.  l/eherscttungcHy  789  f;  also 
F.  WUiitenfeld  in  Goftingen  Ahkandt.  xxii  ?,  1877  {Die  UtberstttungtH 
arahiicker  IVerkt  in  das  Lattiniiehe^  133  pp.),  io~20.  On  mediaeval  medicine, 
cp.  Grobcr's  Gmndriss^  li  i  158 — 361.  'Constantyn'  is  named  with  'old 
Vpocras*  and  'Galien'  in  Chaucer's  Prologiu,  433. 
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and  other  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Arabian  phlU 
phers,  were  there  translated  from  Arabic   throt 

Qondisalvi  ... 

Castihan  into  Latin  by  Dominic  Gondisalvi 
the  aid  of  the  Jewish  interpreter,  Joannes  Avendeath  (ben  IJa\*i< 
and  by  the  command  of  Raymund,  arch  bishop  of  Toledo  (r.  i  i^t 

itgo)'.     Gerard  of  Cremona,   the  elder  <d.  itS] 
cSmonl  °^         *'^s  attracted  to  Toledo  by  his  interest  in  Ftolem] 

Aimagfst^  which  he  translated  from  the  Arabic  in 
1 1 75*.     Among    the    more    than    70   other    works,    which 
rendered   from    Arabic  into   Latin,    were    Aristotle's    Anafy 
Postenora,    Physics^    Dt    Caeh   ft    Mundo^   Dt-    GfUft^thne 
Corruptione  and  Met€oro/ogica ^  as  well  as  the  Pseiido-Aristotel 
De  Causis*. 

The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  a  still  further  and  far  ra 
important  extension  in  the  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Arisiodi 
For  this  extension  the  Schoolmen  were  indebted,  on  theonehan 
to  the  Arabs  and  Jews  in  the  West,  and  on   the   other,  eit 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Greeks  in  the  East.      Aristotle 
long  been  studied  in  Syria  and  Arabia*;  and  the  knowledge  of 


1 


'  Jotirdaiii,  f  17  f.    In  the  preface  to  the  Latin  version  of  Avicenna's  Anbic 
treatise  Di  Am'ma,  'Joannes  Avendehut '  {\.^.  Joanna  //is/a/ensis}^  writin^l 
the  abp  uf  Toledo,  describes  il  as  'hunc  librum  vobis  praecipientibus,  et 
sint;ula  verba  vulgariter  profercntc,   ct  Doininico  Archiiiiacono   singnU 
Latinum    convcrteiile,    ex    Arabico    Iranslatum ',    ib.    \^i)\     cp.     1*1,     ji;. 
Condi&alvi  also  iranslmcd  the  Dt  Cado^  Physics  and  MctaphysUs  of  Avierfl^H 
<Brown,  Miihael  Scot,  pp.  136,   2^8),  and  the  *  Lo};ic  and    I'htlo^ophjr '  ^H 
Algorel  (Uel)erw*eg,  i  40;).    Joannes  Hispalcnsis  was  the  iranslalnr  o(  the  Df 
diffcrtntia  sfiiritus  ti  tinimae  of  Cwsta  ben  Luca,  a  Ch[ifeti.-ti)  philosopher 
physician  of  Baalbek  (»64— yi^J,  who  brought  Greek  Mss  into  Syria 
translated  Greek  works  at  Bagdad  (Barach,  ^iW.  Phihs.  A/tt/.  Mif,  U  iil 
Cp.  WtUtenfcId,  Goftingm  Abha»tdi.  35 — 39,  and  Stcinschncidcr,  /ft*j*r.  U0^er- 
itixungen^  181  f.  (^81  f.     The  translation  of  the  Koran  promoted  by  Petet 
Vencfttble  (d.  1 156)  was  executed  in  Spain  in  1 141- j  by  Kobertus  Kelt 
an  Knglishman  who  ended  his  days  a.v  archdeacon  of  l^'ampeluna.     He 
probably  iidcd   by  Ficrmann   the  Dalmalinn  and  'Master  Pciet  of  ToI< 
(Bnjwn,  119;   cp.  Mignc,  clxxxix  14.  5k9;    Wilstenfeld,  44— 50).     Re 
Brugcnsis,  who  translated   I*tolemy's /Vd/ju/A^r/- at  Toulouw  in   1144, 
pnpil  of  Hermann,  and  Kobertus  Retincttsis  was  a  younger  friend  of  the 
(Wuktenfeld,  48— 53).  *  Cp.  Sleinschncider,  }«,  n.  ijR. 

'  Witsienfcld.  GintingeH  AbhandL  5H,  66  fa,    Cp.  Steituchncidcr,  794. 
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Avempace 


Averrotia 
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his  writings,  which  had  passed  from  Constantinople  to  the  East, 
had  subsequently  followed  the  course  of  Arab  conquest  along  the 
Northern  coast  of  Africa,  till  it  reached  the  West  in  Spain,  and 
thence  found  its  way  into  France ;  but  the  Arabic  translations 
executed  at  Bagdad  in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century  did  not 
reach  Paris  in  their  Latin  fonn  until  after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth. 
The  Arabian  philosophy  was  a  form  of  Aristotelianism  blended 
with  Neo-Platonism.  In  the  twelfth  century  its 
principal  representatives  in  Spain  were  Avempace 
(d.  1 138)  and  Averroes  (d.  1198).  Avempace,  who  wrote  a 
number  of  logical  treatises  at  Seville  (c,  11 18),  and  afterwards 
lived  at  Granada  and  in  Africa,  left  behind  him  commentaries 
on  the  Physia^  the  MeUorologica  and  other  physical  works  of 
Aristotle.  Averroes,  who  was  bom  at  Cordova 
(1Z26),  became  a  judge  at  Seville  and  Cordova, 
and  (in  1163)  was  recommended  to  the  Calif  as  the  fittest  person 
to  expound  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  make  them  accessible  to 
all*.  He  was  physician  to  the  Calif  and  to  his  successor, 
Almansur,  by  whom  he  was  banished  in  1195,  the  study  of 
Greek  philosophy  having  already  been  forbidden  in  the  Moorish 
dominions  in  Spain.  In  119S  he  died,  and,  not  long  after,  the 
Moors  were  defeated  on  the  uplands  ofTolosa  (1212),  subsequently 
■losing  Cordova  in  1236  and  Seville  in  1244.  The  Arabian 
philosophy  was  soon  extinguished  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  interest  in  Aristotelianism  transferred  from  the  Moslems  to 
the  Christians.  Averroes,  whose  reverence  for  Aristotle  exceeded 
even  that  of  his  Eastern  exponent,  Avicenna,  regarded  the 
Greek  philosopher  as  '  the  only  man  whom  God  had  permitted  to 
attain  the  highest  summit  of  perfection ',  and  as  '  the  founder  and 
perfecter  of  scientific  knowledge'*.  His  services  to  Aristotle 
were  threefold.  He  prepared  (1)  short  abstracts  reproducing 
Aristotle's  own  opinions  in  strictly  systematic  order ;  (2)  inter- 
mediate commentaries ;  and  {3)  complete  expositions  (these  last 
being  of  later  date  than  the  others).  All  these  three  types  are 
extant  in  the  case  of  the  Analytua  Posleriora^  the  Phyiics,  the 
De  Caeh,  De  Attima  and  Metaphysics  \  (t)  and  (2)  alone  in  that 
of  Porphyry's  Introduction^  the  Categories^  De  Inierprdationt., 
>  Abd-el- Wahid  ap.  Kenan,  Av^rroit^  17*.  ■  Renan,  Ar.,  54*  f. 
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AnalytUa  Priora^  Topica,  Sophistid  Eienchi,  Rfutoric^  Potiic^  De 
Genfraiione  tt  Comtptione^  and  Meteorohgica  ;  (1)  alone  in  thai 
of  the  Parva  NtUuraiia^  the  De.  Partibus  Anima/itfm  and  De 
Genetatioru  Animalium  ;  while  only  (2)  was  ever  written  on  the 
Ethics,  We  have  no  comments  of  his  on  the  Historia  Anima/h 
or  the  Politics.  The  former  had  already  been  abridged 
Avicenna,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  was  ever  translai 
into  Arabic  at  all.  Averroes  knew  neither  Greek  nor  Syriac,  boT 
he  studied  Aristotle  in  Arabic  translations  of  Syriac  versions  0^— 
the  original  Greek,  and  the  printed  editions  of  his  commencarM^| 
reach  us  in  a  Latin  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  version  of  his  own 
Arabic'.  His  later  reputation  was  twofold.  He  was  the  grcal 
Commentator^  who  was  imitated  by  Thomas  Aquinas ;  and  the 
great  heretic^  who  was  refuted  by  him*. 

The  Jewish  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  included 
Alexandrian  and  Neo-Platonic  elements.  Neo-Piatonic  as  well 
as  Aristotelian  influence  is  represented  by  the  Spanish  Jevr, 
Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol  (c,  1020 — 1070),  who  wrote  in  Arabic  and 

has  been  identified  as  the  philosopher  known  1^| 
the    School  men    as   A  vicebron.      H  is    argumen^^ 
assume  the  Neo-Platonic  theory  of  the  real  existence  of  all  that 
is  apprehended  by  means  of  universal  concepts.     He  was  not 
acquainted  with  Plotinus,  but  probably  derived  his  Neo-Platoi 
views  from  Arabic  translations  of  Proclus  and  of  works  erroncouj 
ascribed  to  Empedocles,  Pythagoras  and  Aristotle.      The  riM 
ciliation  of  Aristotelian  philosophy  with  Jewish  theology  was 
aim  of  Abraham  ben  David  of  Toledo  (f.  1150),  and  of  Moses 
Maimonides  of  Cordova  (i  135 — 1204),  who  assigns 


Avlcebron 


eco^H 
isth^ 


Maimonides 


to  Aristotle  an  unlimited  authority  in  all  sccul 


knowledge.  The  commentaries  on  Porjihyry's  Introduction  an^| 
on  Aristotle's  Categories  and  De  Interpretatiofte  by  Levi  ben 
Gerson  (1288 — 1344)  are  printed  in  a  I^tin  rendering  in  the 
old  Latin  editions  of  Aristotle.  Their  author  lived  in  the  South 
of  France. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Jews  did  great  service  by  inspiring  the 

*  Rcnan,  /.r..  51*.     On   the   Hebrew  vABions  of  ihe  commcnurics 
Aristotle  by  Arerroes  and  oihers,  cp.  Stclnschncider,  ffehr.  Uf&ersttz,  54—4 

*  See  plftte  opp.  p.  58a. 
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Daniel 
de  MorUi 


Students  of  the  West  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  learning.  It  was 
through  learned  Jews,  acquainted  with  Latin  as  well  as  Arabic, 
that  Arabic  renderings  of  Aristotle  were  translated  into  Latin 
and  thus  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  these 
translations  owed  their  popularity  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
only  literal  but  were  also  accompanied  by  explanations  of 
obscurities  in  the  original '. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all 
translators  from  the  v\rabic  in  this  age  was  Toledo*. 
Shortly  before  1 200,  an  Englishman  named  Daniel 
de  Morlai  (of  Morley,  near  Norwich),  discontented 
with  the  dull  traditional  teaching  of  the  doctors  of  Paris 
(f.  1 170 — 1 190),  went  to  study  under  the  Arabs  at  Toledo  and 
came  back  to  England  'with  a  number  of  precious  mss'*, 
being  warmly  welcomed  on  his  return  by  John  of  Oxford, 
bishop  of  Nonvich,  who  was  specially  interested  in  astronomy. 
He  had  at  first  hesitated  to  return  on  hearing  that  in  England 
*  there  was  no  liberal  education,  and  that,  to  make  way  for  Tiiius 
and  Seius,  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  forgotten';  and  he  was 
afraid  lest  he  should  be  *  the  only  Greek  among  the  Romans  '*. 
His  only  extant  work  is  on  the  teaching  of  the  Arabians 
as  to  the  earth  and  as  to  the  orbs  of  heaven.  Among  the 
translators  from  the  Arabic  in  centuries  xii  and  xiii 


Translators 

were  Gerard  of  Cremona,  Michael  Scot,  Hermann  the     fronuhe 

German,  and  Alfred  the  Englishman.     The  earliest 

of    these,    Gerard    of    Cremona',    translated    the    Almagest    of 

*  Jourdain,  /i^haxhiSt  16. 

"  p.  561.  '  cum  preliosa  multitudine  libroniin. 

*  Pref.  to  De  ^aturis  iHferiortim  et  Suptricrum^  Arundel  MS  377  f,  printed 
by  Prof.  liolland  in  Oxford  Hist.  Soc.,  CotUctama^  ii  171  f ;  cp.  H.  Morley's 
English  IVrHtrs,  Hi  187  ;  Rashdall,  1  313,  ii  338 ;  F.  A.  Gasquet,  Dublin  Rev,, 
<898,  359. 

■  Roger  Bacon,  Cotnp.  Phil.  471.  Tiraboschi,  iit  191,  381,  and  Bon- 
compagnii  Vita  di  Gkerardo  Crenionatu  (1851),  distiiiguisli  between  Gerard 
the  elder,  who,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Francesco  Pipino,  died  in  1187, 
and  Gerard  the  younger  {dt  Sabbtoiutta^  S.E.  of  Cremona),  who  lived  to  about 
13.H5-60,  and  was  an  older  contemporary  of  Hermann  the  German  {Hermann 
was  still  alive  in  1371).  Guido  Bonatti.  cent,  xiii  ^Buncompagni,  p.  65), 
describes  as  hi^  own  contemporaries  Michael  Scolus,  and  *Girardus  dc 
Sabloneto  Cremonensis '.     Bui  tiie  difGcuUies  as  to  the  two  Gerards  are  not 
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MICHAEL  SCOT. 


Michael  Scot 


Ptolemy*,  and  certain  works  of  Galen,  Hippocrates  and  Avicenna*. 

His  translations  were  executed  at  Toledo*,  l^e  next, 
Michael  Scot,  is  said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford*, 
and  is  traditionally  associated  with  Bologna*.  He  was  certainly 
a  student  at  Paris,  and  probably  learned  Arabic  at  P^denxo 
before  1209".  He  there  lived  at  the  brilliant  court  of  F'redcric  1 
the  youthful  King  of  Sicily,  to  whom  he  dedicated  chrte  of 
earliest  works.  On  the  marriage  of  Frederic  to  the  elder  daught 
of  the  King  of  Aragon  ('209),  he  apparently  left  for  Tol 
and  there  completed  a  rendering  of  two  Arabic  abstracts  of 
Aristotle's  Historia  Animalium^  (t)  De  Aninialil'us  ad  Caf5arem\ 
and  (2)  Abbmnatio  Avicennat.  The  latter  was  dedicated 
Frederic  as  '  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  Lord  of  the  World '. 
As  Frederic  was  not  crowned  Emperor  at  Aachen  until  12 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  second  version  to  any  earlier  date* 
In  12x7  Michael  produced  a  translation  of  Alpetraugi's  Ara 
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yet  entirely  removed.     In  Boncompagni's  work  Gerard  the  elder  is  ideflti 
with  the   translator,  and  Gerard  the  younger  is  an  astrnnomcr,  whcTcis  the 
latter  alone  (whom  Kngcr  Bacon  descnheii  as  a  translator)  could  have  beeu  a 
contemporary  of  Hermann.     Po^hilily  ihrre  is  a  mistake  in  Pipino's  date  \\ 
the  death  of  Cierard  the  elder,  but  timt  dale  Is  repeated  in  several  MSS  of 
Life  and  \^  cunsi&tent  with  the  date  of  hift  translation  of  the  Afma^tt  (117 
Accordingly,  it  appears  more  probable  that,  in  CoHtpmd.  FhUos,  c.  10,  Ri 
Bacon  confounded  the  'older  contemporary  of  Hermann  *  with  the  transUl 
of  cent.  xii. 

*  Charles,  Hffgtr  Baatti,  331  ;  p.  561  sufra. 
'  Dr  J.  F.  Payne,  in  R^shdall,  ii  7H0-1.     For  his  translations  from 

versions  of  Aristotle,  nre  p.  563  supra. 

'  e.g.  Vatican  Ms  1089,  p.  307  v,  incipit  sextus  de  naturattbus  auicenae 
traniilatus  a  roa^istro  Girardo  cremonensi  de  atabico  in  latinum  in  toleto 
(J.  Wood  Brown,  Muhaet  Scot,  p.  138). 

*  Jourdain,  Kechfichis^  115. 
"  Boccaccio,  Dtc  viii  9. 
'  J.  Wood  Brown,  p.  14. 
'  Caias  Coll.  MS  109  (178)  fol.  9— ro?.    Wustenfeld,  Gctt.  AhkaiuiU  ioi-4C, 

holds  that  Michael  Scot  translated  from  a  /Mrew  rendering  of  Aviceaiia*s 
Arabic  abstract  of  the  /////.  An.  He  is  refuted  by  Steinschncidcr,  Hi^, 
Uebenttz.  47Hf. 

*  Mr  J.  Wood  Brown  (p.  55)  a&signs  it  to  13 10,  and  so  reads  the  colophon 
of  VaL  MS  443S,  p.  158 ;  but  in  his  own  fac^mile  (opposite  p.  55)  I  notiMa 
itragglinf;  v  above  the  end  of  M^'O^'x. 


I  tolelo 
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treatise  on  the  Sphere^.  Between  that  date  and  hia  return  to 
the  imperial  court  in  1223,  he  translated  the  commentaries  of 
Averroes  on  the  De  Caelo  and  the  De  Anima  of  Aristotle.  The 
versions  of  the  other  commentaries  of  Averroes  contained  in  the 
same  mss  as  the  above  were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Toledo 
School  of  translators,  and  the  renderings  of  the  commentaries  on 
the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  may  well  be  assigned  to  Michael 
Scot,  who  is  attacked  by  Albertus  Magnus*  for  a  digression 
on  the  part  of  Averroes  stating  the  opinions  of  Nicholas  the 
Peripatetic^  Frederic  II  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1220,  and 
Michael  Scot  was  at  Bologna  on  21  Oct.,  1221  \  and  had 
apparently  returned  to  the  imperial  court  at  Palermo  by  1223. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  astrologer  and  a  physician.  He 
was  even  recommended  for  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  England 
by  Honorius  III  (1224")  and  (ircgory  IX  (1227'),  the  latter 
attesting  his  proficiency  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  but  saying 
nothing  as  to  any  knowledge  of  Greek.  Roger  Bacon  who,  on 
the  authority  of  Hermann  the  (ierman,  says  that  Scot  was 
ignorant  of  languages,  and  adds  that  he  was  largely  aided  by  a 

'  Jourdain,  (33;  Renan.  108*;  Brown,  99 — 105.  The  author  flouriiihcd 
I*.  1190  and  was  .1  pupil  o^  Abubacer.  His  name,  which  is  spelt  in  several 
(UffcreiU  ways,  is  really  Ibn  cl-Bitraugi  (from  Pelrochcs,  N-  of  Cordova). 

'  Op.  ii  1^0. 

^  Haiir^au,  i  470  ;  Kenan,  109* ;  Brown,  137.  The  other  commentaries  of 
AverroCT  in  ihe  Venice  MS  arc  those  on  the  MettorohgUa^  De  Gen,  tt  Corr.^ 
ParxHi  Naiuraiia^  and  the  apocryphal  Dt  Causix ;  also  the  original  work  D4 
Substantia  Orbis  (Jourdain,  laS — 130;  Brown,  131).  In  the  St  Victor  MS  the 
J*arva  Nat.  is  ascribed  to  Gerard  of  Cremona.  Rose  (Arislol.  de  hp.  341) 
liolds  that  Scot  Iranslatetl  the  Physics,  De  Ctulo  et  Afundo,  and  At^nphysies  of 
Averroes,  and  that  his  renderingi  from  Aristotle  were  only  a  smoother  version 
of  Gerard  of  Cremona's  Iranslalion  ;  while  Danou  twlicvc*  that  the  translation 
from  Aristotle  was  confined  to  Ilisi.  Ah..,  the  De  Catlo  ei  Mundo  <wiih  the 
comm.  of  Averroes),   and    the   De  Anima  (Steinschneider,  Hehr.    l/ehrrsets. 

47»). 

''  Caius  Coll.  M«;  to<>  (17H)  fol.  \o^  h  has  a  transcript  of  the  translator's 
note  to  the  De  Animatibus  ad  Coesartm  •• — *  el  iuro  ego  Michael  Scotus  qui 
dedi  hunc  libnim  lailnitati  cjuod  in  anno  MVc**xx''i.  xii  Kal.  Novembr.  die 
Mercurii  acceshil  nobilior  domina  tottu&  cjvitatis  hononiensis  (sie),  quae  erat 
hospita  mea  etc/  (a  new  and  definite  date  in  Scot's  career,  communtcntcd  by 
Dr  M.  K.  James). 

*  Ckartul.  Unit;  PariSt  i  105.  "  t6.  1 10. 
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learned  Jew,  named  Andreas',  describes  him  as  introducing  to 
scholars  of  the  West  certain  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
works  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentators  on  the  same.  Ti 
lations  from  the  Arabic  are  doubtless  meant,  and  the  date 
their  introduction  is  '  after  1230  '*,  In  1232  the  emi 
granted  special  permission  for  the  transcription  of  Michael 
Af'brcr*iaiw  Avicennai^  the  second  of  the  two  works  in  whi< 
Scot  had  dealt  with  Aristotle's  H'titoria  Animalium*,  It  was' 
apparently  not  long  after  1232  that  Frederic  II  sent  to 
universities  of  Bologna  and  Parts  the  translations  he  had  cau: 
to  be  made  from  the  Greek  and  Arabic  Mss  of  the  *  works  of 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophers  relating  to  Mathematics  and 
Logic',  which  were  contained  in  the  imperial  library ^  Copi£9i^| 
of  the  emperor's  letters  addressed  to  Bologna*  and  Paris*  hare^^ 
come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  delivered  by  ^ 
Michael  Scot  himself,  who  may  also  have  \'isiled  Oxford.  He^| 
died  before  1235^  and  tradition  places  his  burial,  as  well  a»^^ 
his  birth,  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  With  his  fame  as  an 
alchemist,  astrologer  and  necromancer  we  are  not  here  concerned., 
His  reputed  skill  in  magic  has  been  celebrated  by  DanteV 
Boccaccio*  and  Walter  Scott"*. 

»  Camp,  Phil.  47  a. 

*  Op.  AiaJ.  j6  f,  tempore  Michaelisi  Scoti,  qui  annts  \  -230  tranuctis  appa 
deferens  librorum  Arisiotelts  partes  aliqua^;  de  naluralibus  et  tnathemalicis  mtol 
cxposiloribuB    sapicntioribus,     niaf^ntticnta    est    Aristotclis    phtlosophia    iLpud. 
Latinos.     Cp.  Jourdain,    138  f.      Bri^lgcs,    iii   66,   Has   *de    Naturaiibus 
Metaphysicis  (ikid).  Ms)  cum  exposilionibus  autbenticis*. 

*  Brown.  178. 

*  Juuidain,    154  f,  16.^  f.      i'lanl!  {Ijogiky  iii  5)  assigns  (his  to  mo.     It 
contended  ihat  Frederic  vuuld  more  probably  have  commuDicated  with 
logna  and  Pan\  btjort  founding  ht&  own  UDiversity  at  Naples  (1234)  than 

*  Pctnis  de  Vincis  f-PP-  iii  67  (vol.  i  p.  4.^3  ed.  Isclius^  174°)- 

*  Ckartul.  i  435  (in  the  name  of  Manfred)  ;  cp.  Brown,  174. 
'  Henri  d'Avranches,  quoted  by  Brown,  p.  176.     The  date  of  the  treatise^ 

*  written  for  Manfred  in  1 356 '  may  1>«  that  of  the  Spanish  era,  correji ponding 
to  i3iH,  and  may  refer  to  a  work  written  for  Frederic  II  in  1318,  and  aftcr*^^H 
wards  copied  fnr  Manfred  {Eng.  iiht.  Rrv,^  1898,  p.  349).    Jourdatn's  opinioii^l 
that  Scot   died   in    Italy  shortly  after   Frederic   II   (1350)  is  supported   bf 
Slein!»chneider,   Htbr,    Uebersetz.  477. 
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Hermann  the  German    completed  at   Toledo   in    1240'   his 
translation    of    the    intermediate    commentary  of 
Averroes  on  the  Ethics^  and,  at  some  other  date,     ^^e  Oe?!Iian 
a    translation    of  an    Arabic   abridgement   of    the 
Ethics  (possibly  the  work  of  Averroes).    His  work  on  the  Rhetoric 
consisted   simply  of  the  glosses  of  Alfarabi,  while  that  on  the  i 
Poetic  was  merely  the  abridgement  by  Averroes*.     It  was  only 
in  this  form  that  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Poetry  was  known  to  the 
Middle  Ages.     These  slight   works  on   the  Rhetoric  and  Poetic 
bear  the  date  of  *  Toledo,  1256.'     Frederic  II  had  died  in  1250, 
and  the  dale  of  1256  is  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  Roger 
Bacon,   writing  in  1267',  describes  Hermann  as  a  translator  in 
the  service  of  *  Manfred,  recently  conquered  by  king  Charles '  of 
Anjou  (1266)*.     Some  mss  of  the  above-mentioned  Letter  to  the 
Universities  bear  the  name  of  Manfred",  who  may  have  re-issued 
his   father's   Letter,   with  presentation  copies  of  the  translations 
made  in  his  own  time.     A  translation  of  the  Magna  Moraiia  was 
dedicated  to  Manfred  by  Bartholomew  of  Messina*. 

The  last  of  these  translators  from  the  Arabic  is  Alfred  the 
Kngli*?hman   {fl.    1215-70),   chaplain   to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni  in   Rome  and  papal  legate  to  England     E^g[[»hi^n 
under  Henry  \\V,     He  quotes  Arabic  writers  and 
apparently  knew  no  Greek'.     He  produced  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  Dc  Ptantis'*^  with 
a  short  supplementary  comment  on  the  same,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  quotes  the  De  generatione  et  corruptione^  the  Afeteoroiogica, 


>   MS  I^ur.  Ixxix  18. 

*  Printed  at  Venice,  1481,  and  included  in  the  Venice  Aristotle  of  ij6o; 
also  reprinted  by  Fr.  Heidcnhain  (1S90).  Cp.  Roger  Bacon,  Op.  Maj.  59, 
Comp,  Phil.  473;  Jourdain,  139 — -144;  Charles,  Roger Bac&tty  lit  note  1,  and 
,^29:  WiisleiifeM,  Gottingctt  Abhandl.  91-6, 

'  Op.  Ttrtium,  p.  91.  *  Rennn,  Av.  11 1-5*. 

"  Cp.  Dcnifle  on  CharluL  Univ,  Faris.^  i  435  (Kashdflll,  i  359). 
"  Tiraboschi,  iv  1 70. 

'  Bale.  S.V.  Alphredus  Anglicm^  p.  311.  cd.  1557;  Morley'a^nf.  Wriiers^ 
ill  1 87. 

*  Introd.  10  Roger  Bacon's  Gk  Gr,  (1901),  p.  li,  n.  5. 

*  p.  558  supra  \  quoted  by  Vincent  of  Bcauvais  (1950),  Spec.  AW.  ix 
pp.  91-1,  cri.   I494  (Wuslenfeld,  /.  i.,   87  f.)- 
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De  Anima  and  Analytica  Posttriora'^.     He  also  appears  to  have 
revised  the  first  translation  of  the  Meiforo/ogica  and  to  have  int 
polated  that  translation  with  additions  of  his  own.     This  is  stat 
by    Roger   Bacon',   who   had   a  very  low  opinion   of  ail  these 
translators   from   the  Arabic,  including  '  William   the   Hemi; 
to  whom  we  shall  return  at  a  later  point*. 

While  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  had  thus  been  reaching 
scholars  of  the  West  through  the  circuitous  route  of  translati 
from  the  Arabic,  the  I^tin  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  iz 
had  opened  to  those  scholars  the  prospect  of  a  direct  access 
the  stores  of  Greek  learning.     The  conquerors  themselves  regardi 
that  learning  with  contempt,  but  the  natural  result  of  their  c 
quest  was  the  dispersion  of  Greek  mss,  some  of  which  found  ih 
way  to  the  West.     The  only  evidence  as  to  any  Mss  of  Aristo 
having  been   brought   from   Constantinople  refers   to  the   Mt 
physics*^  but  the  PhysUs  is  probably  meant.     The  Schoolmen, 
longer    satisfied    with   renderings   from    the   Arabic   versions 
Aristotle,   began   to  obtain   translations   taken   directly  from  I 
Greek.     Thus  the  Df  Anima  was  known  to  William  of  Auvers; 
(who   became    bishop  of   Paris  in    i2j8  and  was  still   alive 
1248)  in  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  before  the  Schools  of  Pa 
had   received   Michael  Scot's  translation  of  the  commeniar)- 
Averroes*.     The  Hheioric^  the  Politics,  the  first  four  books  of  t 
Nicomachenn  Ethics,  the  Magna  MoraUa^  part  at  least  of  the 
Metaphysics^  and  the  Pana  Xafttrafia,  were  known  from  the  fi 
in  I^tin  translations  from  the  original,  but  the  earliest  comph 
versions  of  the  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  (with  those  of  the  Pkysii 
Hist.   Animalium^   Dc   Caeto  and   Mtteorologica)   were  from  I 
Arabic*.       The    translations    from    the   Arabic    had    been   oft 
disfigured   with   Arabic  words  merely  transliterated  into   I^iilin, 
because  their  meaning  was  unknown.     On  the  other  hand,  those 
from   the  Greek  were,   indeed,   slavishly  literal  and   not  alwa' 

1  Barach.  BihL  PhUos.  Med.  Aet.  ii  1 1— fjl,  1 13. 

*  Ap.  Charles,  371  f-    The  'first  translaiion'  is  presumably  th&l  of 
of  Cremona. 

'  PP-  585.  59<  f-  *  P-  4^7  -rw/rrr. 

*  Jourdain,  170.  implies  that  Michael  Scot  translated  the  ttxt^  tnit  Mr  J 
Wood  Brown  assures  mc  ihai  he  knows 
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accurate,  but  they  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  bringing  the 
student  one  stage  nearer  to  the  original.  The  studies  of  the 
Schoolmen  were  greatly  extended  and  transformed  by  their  wrider 
acquaintance  with  Aristotle,  as  well  as  with  the  partly  Neo- 
Platonic  and  partly  Aristotelian  writings  of  Arabian  and  Jewish 
philosophers.  The  Neo-Platonic  teaching  of  *  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite',  as  represented  in  the  pantheistic  doctrine  of  Joannes 
Scotus,  was  revived  by  Amalrich  (of  Bena,  near  Chartres,  d.  1207), 
and  his  most  distinguished  follower',  David  of  Uinant.  This 
revival  of  pantheism  was  probably  stimulated  in  part  by  the 
Aristotelian  commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (translated 
by  Gerard  of  Cremona^),  and  by  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  Liber  de 
Causis*.  Amalrich  was  already  in  his  grave  when  the  pantheistic 
drift  of  his  writings  was  discovered.  As  the  result  of  a  Council 
held  in  Paris  in  1210,  his  doctrines  were  condemned,  his  bones 
disinterred,  and  ten  of  his  followers  burnt  alive*.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  ordered  that  *  neither  the  books  of  Aristotle  on 
natural  philosophy,  nor  comments  on  the  same,  should  be  read, 
either  privately  or  publicly  **.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  '  books 
of  Aristotle'  were  his  own  Physus^  or  one  of  the  Arabic  adapta- 
tions of  the  same,  e.g.  that  of  Avicenna  or  /Vverroes^  or  some 
Pseudo-Aristotelian  work,  such  as  the  Ve  Causts  or  the  De 
secretiore  /Ugyptionim  doctrtna'.  Guillaume  le  Breton  inaccurately 
reports  that  it  was  the  tpttta phy steal {\no\>'^\'j  meaning  \\\^ physical) 
writings  of  Aristotle,  recently  brought  from  Constantinople  and 
translated  from  Greek  into  Latin,  which  were  burnt  and  proscribed 

'  See*  however.  Erdnuinn,  i  §  193. 

'  Jourtlain,  Rtfherthci^  1  j^  f.  and  C.  Jourdain,  Mim.  de  rAtad*  d^lmer. 
16  (1867),  493.  497- 
^  Haur^au,  li  i  103  f. 

*  Sec  the  miniature  in  Lacroix,  Vie . . .  fffN^eMst  an  Moytn  Age^  p.  4+5. 

'  Denifle  and  Chalelain,  Chartularium  Univ.  Paris. ^  i  70,  with  Denifle'sn., 
*  Inter  auctores  ante  concilium  mortuos  inveni  citatos  liliros  De  Metaphysiia... 
Absque  dubio  erant  etiam  noti  libri  Pkysicorum  et  for^an  De  Ca^o  et  MuhUo  ', 
See  Giraldus  Cainbr.  on  p.  543  supra.  Cp.  Hauieau,  11  \  101  ;  Ueberweg,  i 
431  ;  and  literature  in  Kastidall.  i  356  n. 

*  So  Jourdain,  Haureau  and  Denifle.  Ce  t/ui  reste  ittdubitabie  (says  Renan, 
«l*l,  c^est  que  U  eanciU  de  IS09  lino] /fappa  tArisiote  arabe,  traduit  de 
Parahe,  exptiqui par  les  Arabes. 

^  Cp.  Charles,  Roger  Baeon^  p.  313. 
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in   1209  («V)'.     In  1215  the  Statutes  drawn  up  for  the  uni 
of  Paris  by  the  papal  legate  order  the  study  of  the  Aristoteliao 
books  on  Dialectic,  while  they  forbid  the  study  of   the  Phytia 
and  Metaphysics  (the  latter  being  now  mentioned  for  the  first 
time   in   a   public  document)^      Roger   Bacon    states    that  the 
opponents  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  brought  against  that  philo- 
sopher (in  connexion  with  his  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  world) 
a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  De  generatiotte  et  corruptions*.     The 
fact  that  this  is  one  of  Aristotle's  works  on  'natural  philosophy 
may  have  led  to  a//  his  works  on  that  subject  being  condemn 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Afetaphysiis*.     In  1220  we  vaguely  h 
of  a  translation  of  Aristotle,  partly  from  the  Greek,  partly  fr 
the   Arabic,    by  those  who  knew  both\     From    1228   to   12 
o^ing  to  a  conflict  between  the  university  and  the  citizens 
Paris,  the  members  of  the  former  withdrew  to  other  places.     On 
their  return  in  1231,  Gregory  IX  directed  that  *the  /t/*r4  nature 
...should  not  be  used  until  they  had  been  examined  and  reused 
This  implied  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the  severe  senlen 
passed  on  the  study  of  Aristotle  in   12 10  and    1215.      Between 
1230  and    1240  his  reputation  was  so  much  enhanced   by 
introduction  of  his  pAi'/osop/u'ctr/  (&s  contrasted  with  his  iii 
works,  that  he  was  recognised  as  the  *  prince  of  philosophers 
All    his   works   began    to   be  expounded  in   Paris   by   the  most 
eminent  doctors  of  the  Church,  such  as  Albertus  Magnus  (1245) 
and  Thomas  Aquinas  (1257);  and,  in  1255,  even  the  Physics  uai 

*  p.  417  supra.     Cp.  Launoy,  De  varia  Arhtotelis  in  acad.  Paris,  fwiMmM 
(1653),  c.  I  ;  Jounlain,  187. 

'  Chartul.  i  78  f,  *  non  Icganlur  libri  Aristotclis  tit  m^hajisifa  tidt  itatmruti 
pki/osofiAia,  nee  summac  tie  eistlcm '.     L'p.  Koycr  Bacun,  0/us  Majua*  p.  1^ 
'teinporibus  nostm  Tansius  diu  fuit  contradictum  naturali  philosophiae  Ai 
tolelis  per  Avicennae   et   AverroU   expositores,  et  ob  densani    ignorant 
fucrunl   libri   eonim  excommunicati ' ;    Op.    Tfit.   p.  sH.  and   Comp,    Tk^. 
(p.  ."591  infra). 

»  ap.  Charles.  Roger  Bmon^  315,  note  i. 

*  Charles,  315.     The  eternity  of  the  world  is  also  maintained  in  Phyi 
viii    (.  *  Jourdain,  7. 

*  Chartul,  i  138,  '(niagi<ttn  artium)  libris  illis  naluralibus  qui  jt\  condJI^H 
provinciftii   ex   cerla  causa  prohibili  fuere,    ParLsius  non   utantur,   ^uousql^H 
exammali  liierint  et  ab  oinni  erronim  .wspitione  pur^^ti '  ;  qi.  Haunfaa,  tl  \ 
loH  f.  ^  Juurdain,  26. 
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Afeiaphysics  were  included  among  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  the  university  of  Paris '. 

Meanwhile,  the  monks  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  sole 
educators  of  Europe,  the  line  of  great  monastic  teachers  having 
ended  with  the  name  of  Anselm,  who  ceased  to  be  abbot  of 
Bee  in  1093.  A  generation  later  the  monasteries  began  to  close 
their  doors  against  secular  students*.  Even  the  revival  of 
monasticism  and  the  reforms  of  the  twelfth  century  were  of  no 
permanent  avail  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  The  control  of 
education  passed  from  the  monks  and  the  monastic  schools  to 
the  secular  clergy  and  the  cathedral  schools*;  and  the  cathedral 
school  of  Notre-Dame,  which  was  already  famous  under  William 
of  Champeaux  (c.  iioo),  developed  into  the  university  of  Paris 
{c.  1 170)*.  The  Order  of  the  Franciscans  was  ftmnded  at  Assisi 
in  1 2 10,  and  that  of  the  Dominicans  at  Toulouse  in  1215  ;  and 
both  of  these  Orders,  whose  centre  of  activity  was  in  the  towns, 
resolved  on  establishing  themselves  at  the  great  seats  of  education. 
The  Dominicans,  who  were  characterised  by  a  strictly  conservative 
orthodoxy,  fixed  their  head-quarters  at  Bologna  and  at  Paris 
(1217),  besides  forming  a  settlement  at  Oxford  (1221).  The 
Franciscans,  who  were  generally  less  highly  intellectual  than  the 
Dominicans,  and  less  strongly  opposed  to  novel  forms  of  opinion*, 
settled  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  1224,  and  at  Paris  in  i23o\ 
A  long  struggle  between  both  of  these  Orders  and  the  university 
of  Paris  ended  in  their  having  certain  restricted  rights  in  connexion 
with  that  university  in  1261  \  VVIien  once  these  Orders  had  been 
founded,  all  the  great  Schoolmen  were  either  Franciscans  or 
Dominicans*. 

'  Chartul.  \  378.  »  Rashdall.  i  41. 

'  Cp.  Leon  Malire,  Lts  AtoUs  ^piscopalts  tt  Monoitiqtus  (768 — 1180),  1866, 
csp.  p.  169. 

•  ih.  p.  14*1 ;  Compayr^,  Abelard^  6—8 ;   Rashclall.  i  177  f. 

•  Rtnant  Averroisy  p.  359*,  En  general,  I'ccolc  fnuictscaine  nous  apparatt 
comme  benucoup  moins  orthtxloxe  que  IVcole  dominicaine.  Cp.  V.  Le  Clerc, 
Hiit.  LitL  dt  ia  Frantt  an  14*  sOcU^  pp.  97 — 144,  e&^.  p.  139  f. 

•  Kashdall.  i  346  f.  ^  ib.  569 — 39a. 

■  The  great  work  on  the  writers  of  the  Franciscan  Order  is  Wadding, 
Annalcs  Minorum,  6  folio  vols.  (1635  f).  cd.  a  in  25  vols.  (1731  — 1886).  That 
on  the  Dominicans  is  Quetif  et  lichard,  Scripiorts  OrtOttis  Praedicatorutt*^ 
4  folio  vols.  (i7i9f). 
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Alexander 
of  Hales 


The  first  of  the  Schoolmen  who  was  familiar  with  the 

range  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  iviih  his  Ar 
commentators,  and  who  employed  the  same  in 
service  of  theology,  was  Alexander  of  Hales,  who 
derived  his  name  from  a  place  in  the  N,  of  Gloucestershire,  now 
known  as  Hailes,  near  Winchcombe.     He  joined  the  FrancisQ|L 
Order  in  Paris  in  1231,  on  the  return  of  the  university  from  l^| 
dispersion  of  *  1229",  and,  after  a  distinguished  scholastic  careefr 
died  in  1 245 ',     He  is  a  representative  of  Realism.      His  ponderous 
Summa  Theohgiae^  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  was  completed  b)- 
others  in    1252.     It  shows  the  influence  of  the   Eastern  Anl^H 
Avicenna  and  Algazel  far  more  than  that  of  the  Western  Aij^l 
Averroes*.     The  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics^  once  ascribed 
to  him,  is  now  recognised  as  the  work  of  another  Franciscan, 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.     In   the   University   Library  at  Cam- 
bridge*, a  MS  of  Alexander  of  Hales*  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
certainly  belonging  to  his  time  and  possibly  written  by  his  own 
hand,  includes  a  portrait  of  the  author  represented  kneeling  in 
the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar*. 

Another    Englishman,    Edmund    Rich,    bom    in    Berks, 
afterwards    archbishop   of   Canterbury    ( 1 255- 
canonised  as  St   Edmund  of  Abingdon,  was 
first  to  expound  the  Sophisiici  EUnchi  ^\  Oxford*.     The  ideoli 
and  cosmology   of  Plato   were   taught   in   Paris  by  William 

Auvergne    (d.    1249),    who  knew   the  Phacdo 
oi^uvt"r^ne         ^^^   Timanis  alone,  and  wrote  works  De  Um 
and    De    Anima    largely    founded    on    Aristi 
quoting  the  Physics^  Metaphysial  De  Anima^  Ethics  etc.  in 
translations,  though  he  had  little  confidence  in  Aristotle's  dictA 
He  denounces  as  heretical  a  number  of  propositions  mainly  taken 
from  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  Dc  Causis,  and  frequently  attac^H 
Averroism  under  the  name  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  but  b^l 
only  mentions  the  name  of  Averroes  once  (when  he  calls  him  a 

'  Bacon,  Op-  A/inust  316  Brewer,  where  his  Summa  is  bitterly  attacked. 

*  He  is  lamented  by  Joannes  de  Gailandio,  Dt  MyU*  Hid.,  &<>  the  'fl( 
pbiloMphiae'  etc. 

•  Renan,  M^irrois^  114*.  *  Mm,  v  51. 
»  J.  R.  Green'*  Ski>rt  History,  illuiU.  cd.,  p.  187.  •  pp.  589, 
'  Haur^au,  n  i  145 ;  cp.  N.  Valois  (18S0). 


Edmund  Rich 


John 
of  Rochelle 


'  most  noble  philosopher  '*),  while  he  has  many  quotations  from 

Aristotle  himself*.     John  of  Rochelle,  who,  as  the 

pupil  and  successor  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  taught 

al  Paris  from  1245  to  1253,  shows  his  familiarity 

with   the   De  Anima  of  Aristotle,  and   its   Greek  and  Arabic 

expositors,  in  a  treatise  bearing  the  same  name  and  exemplifying 

a  new  interest  in  the  study  of  psychology*. 

Platonic  and  Aristotelian  doctrines  were  combined  by 
the  eminent  Franciscan,  Robert  Grosseteste 
{c.  1175 — 1253),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  ">*«<:  es  e 
earliest  recorded  chancellor  of  Oxford,  who  was  born  at 
Stradbrokc  in  Suffolk,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  (possibly) 
a:  Paris.  About  1199  Giraldus  Cambrensis^  commends  him 
as  one  whose  education  had  been  *  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  on  an  abundant  knowledge  of  literature '.  He 
was  appointed  lecturer  to  the  Franciscans  shortly  after  their 
establishment  in  Oxford  in  1224*.  His  contemporary,  Matthew 
Paris,  writing  at  St  Albans,  then  the  centre  of  classical  learning 
in  England,  describes  him  as  vir  in  Latino  et  Gnuco peril issimus*^ 
and  slates  that  in  his  Greek  studies  he  was  assisted  by  a  Greek 
monk  of  St  Albans  named  Nicholas'.  His  great  admirer,  Roger 
Bacon,  while  he  states  much  to  his  credit,  assures  us  that,  until 
the  latter  part  of  his  life*,  his  knowledge  of  Greek  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  translate  from  that  language,  and  that 
he  could  never  translate  from  either  Greek  or  Hebrew  without 
assistance".  He  also  tells  us  that  Grosseteste  entirely  neglected 
the  works  of  Aristotle'";  but  the  context  seems  to  show  that  this 
statement  should  be  limited  to  the  current  translations  of  Arabic 
versions  of  certain  of  the  physical  treatises  alone".  It  was 
probably  during  his  life  at  Oxford  that  he  prepared  his  com- 
mentaries on  the    Categories^  Analytics^  and  Sophistici  EUnchi, 


*  £k  Univ.  i  851  ;  Kenan,  Av•^  ^15-7*. 
'  Haurcau,  (i  i  197. 

*  Mon.  Frat$c.  \  37. 

'  Chron.  Maj,  iv  ■333  Luard. 
»  Comp.  PhiL  473. 


*  Jourdain,  31,  J88-99. 

*  i  149  Brewer. 

*  ffist,  Angl.  ii  467  Madden. 
«  Op,  Ten.  91. 

"  I*.  469. 


"  Cp.  F.  S.  Stevenson  i  ICottrt  Grosseteste^  p.  41. 

"  Thai  on  the  Anal.  Fust.,  which  was  tacitly  utilised  by  Albertus  Magnus 
(Stevenson,  p.  55),  was  printed  six  times  between  1494  and  iiffi. 
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He  had  access  to  translations  of  the  Postmor  Analytics 

that  of  Boethius,  and  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  comment 
of  Themislius'.  He  drew  up  a  summary  of  the  Physics^  wii 
commcntar>'  on  the  same',  and  a  few  notes  on  the  Consoiati 
Boethius.  Further,  he  supplied  the  Western  Church  with  *  ti 
lations'  from  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite'  and  John  of  I>am£ 
It  was  under  his  direction  that  in  1242  Nicholas  of  St  All 
translated  the  Tatatpunts  of  tht  Twelve  Pafriarc/u  from  a  MS 
lately  brought  from  Athens  by  the  bishop's  own  archdeacon,  J< 
of  Basingstoke*,  which  has  been  identified  with  a  MS  of  the  U 
century  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library ^  No  less  tl 
31  copies  of  the  Latin  version  of  this  apocryphal  work  are 
existence,  one  of  them  transcribed  for  the  abbey  of  St  All 
by  Matthew  Paris",  who  has  further  transcribed  for  us  the  Gi 
numerals  introduced  by  Johnof  Basingstoke".  The  nameof  Grosse- 
lesle  has  also  been  connected  with  the  Greek  romance  of  Asenath, 
the  patriarch  Joseph's  Egyptian  wife,  the  Latin  version  of  whi< 
has  been  preserved  by  Vincent  of  Beauvais*.  In  the  0?/«/v«rf'ij 
Scientiarum  Grossetesle  classified  all  the  departments  of  knowle< 
recognised  in  his  day,  and  a  ms  of  his  Summa  Phihsophiac 
the  Cambridge  library  contains  twenty  chapters  identical 
the  encyclopaedia  in  question^  All  the  above  works  probal 
belong  to  the  time  between  1239  and  1244.  At  the  latter  da 
Grossetesle  quotes  from  the  Nkomachean  Ethics^^,  and  not  (I 
before)  from  the  Eudemian^\  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  actually 
translated  the  former ;  a  translation  and  exposition  of  the  samct 


lasUti^H 
xnioo  <li 


*  i  10,  litlera  aiiarum  translationum  et  sententia  Tkemutii  neutri  praedict- 
anim  scntentJanim  vidcturconcordftri  IPrantl,  Logiky  iii  85). 

"^  Printed  at  Venice.  1498. 

*  Hacon,   Comp.    Phil.   47^.     GitHseleste's  conutuntary  on  Dionysic 
printed  in  the  Opera  Dion.  Anop,  264—171,  Argent.  1503.     His  *  trai 
of  John  of  Dama-MTUs  is  apparently  a  commentary  on  Burgundio's  Tcnioo 
Ihe  De  Fide  Orikodoxa. 

*  p.  413  supra.  *  Ff.  I  14. 

*  Briiish  Museum.  Royal  Mss  4  u  vii ;  facsimiU  bi  Haidy's  Dturipeiot  C^^ 
\\\,  plate  9. 

'  Ckron.  Maj,  v  885. 

»  Spec.  Hist,  i  c.  118— tii ;  M.  \<.  Jomc*,  in  Comb.  Mod.  Hist,  i  586. 
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ascribed  to  Grosseteste,  was  once  in  the  Library  of  the  Jacobins 
in  the  Rue  St  Honor^  Paris'.  M.  Charles,  however,  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  translation  was  executed  by  Grosseteste".  But  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  he  certainly  caused  a  copy  of  the  Ethics 
(doubtless  in  the  fonn  of  a  Latin  translation)  to  be  transcribed 
for  him,  and  that  he  was  asked  to  lend  this  copy  to  a  Franciscan 
in  London  in  1 25 1  '^ ;  also  that  Hermann  the  German,  who 
finished  his  translation  of  the  Arabic  commcntar)*  of  Averroes 
on  the  Ethics  in  1240,  states,  in  the  preface  to  his  rendering  of 
Alfarabi's  comments  on  the  Rhetoric  in  i  256,  that  his  work  on  the 
Ethics  had  been  rendered  useless  by  Grosseteste's  translations  of 
the  latter  from  the  original  Greeks  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  a  l^tin  nranslation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ethics  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Grosseteste,  having  probably  been  executed 
under  his  direction  between  1240  and  1244  by  one  of  the  Greeks 
whom  he  had  invited  to  England.  A  I>atin  rendering  of  the 
important  '  middle  recension  '  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  con- 
jecturally  attributed  to  Grosseteste  by  Ussher  {1644),  is  definitely 
assigned  to  him  in  a  MS  at  Tours'.  This  translation  betrays 
some  acquaintance  with  the  Lexicon  of  Su'idas*,  renderings  from 
which  are  ascribed  to  Grosseteste  by  John  Boston  of  Bury. 
These  renderings  consisted  of  only  a  few  of  the  biographical 
articles,  but  even  the  fact  that  he  possessed  such  a  work  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  translations  drawn  up  for  his  use  by  others  were 
apparently  extremely  literal,  while  in  those  executed  by  himself 
he  was  content  to  give  the  general  sense  of  the  original'.  He 
was  not  strong  in  verbal  scholarship ;  he  had  strange  ideas  on  the 
etymology  of  monachus  and  the  meaning  of  Therapeutae^ ;  but,  on 


*  Jourdain»  Recfurches^  59.  *  Hoger  Beuon^  318- 

^  Adam  Marshes  Bp^  in  Brewer's  Mon.  Franc,  i  xi^,  librum  ethiconun 
Aristotclis  quern  scribi  fecistis  vestra  gratia  etc. 

*  Rcvcrcndus  paler,  magister  Robcrtus,  Lincoln iensis  episcopus,  ex  primo 
fonle  unde  emanavcrat,  Graeco  videlicet,  ipsutn  librum  est  complctius  inter, 
prclatus,  et  Graecoram  commentis  praecipuas  annexens  notulas  commentatus 
(Jourdain,  140;  cp.  Kenan,  Av.  11^*), 

•  Lighifoot,  Apostolic  Fathers,  11  i  76*  f. 

•  Val.  Rose  in  Hermes,  v  155  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Royal  8  B  i  (M.  R.  James.  Bihi, 
Burietmsy  p.  76). 

^  Ep,  57  (Stevenson,  p.  215).  •  Epp.  p.  173  Luiiid. 
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his  death-bed|  he  showed  that  he   held  orthodox  views  on 
derivation  of  'heresy',  and,  even    in  his  last   hours,    he 
aptly  apply  to  the  Mendicant  Orders  the  line  of  Juvenal,  camii 
vacuus  coram  latrone  viator^.     In  his  Letters  he  frequency  qu 
Horace",  Ovid*  and  Seneca*.     'Probably  no  one'  (in  the  Ian 
of  their  editor,   Dr   Luard)   '  has  had  a   greater  influence  u 
English  thought  and  English  literature  for  the  two  centuries 
followed  his  age '.      Wycliffe  actually  ranks    Democritus,   PI 
Augustine  and  Grossetesle  above  Aristotle' ;  and  Gower  calls 
*the  grete  clerc  Grossteste '•.     Apart  from  his  important  servi 
as  a  reformer  and  a  statesman,  he  fully  deserves  the  credit 
having  given  '  a  powerful  impulse  to  almost  every  department  ol 
intellectual  activity,  revived  the  study  of  nt^lected  languages, 
grasj>ed  the  central  idea  of  the  unity  of  knowledge*'.     He 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as   one   of  the  earliest    leaden 
thought  at  Oxford,  as  a  promoter  of  Greek  learning,  and  as  an 
interpreter  of  Aristotle,  who  went  far  beyond  his  master  in 
experimental  knowledge  of  physical  science".     The  Mss  which 
bequeathed  to  the   Franciscans  at  Oxford  have  almost  enti 
vanished,  but  his  copy  of  St  Augustine  De  Civitaie  £>ei  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  Bodleian*, 

When  Walter  de  Merton,  the  founder  of  the  College  be 
his  name  at  Oxford  (1264),  applied  to  Grosset 
for  subdeacon's  orders,  he  presented  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  (jtosseteste's  friend  Adam  de  Marisco",  or 
Adam  Marsh  (d.  1258),  who  entered  the  Franciscan  order  shortly 
after  1226,  and  was  unsuccessfully  nominated  bishop  of  Ely  in 
opposition  to  Hugh  Balsham,  the  future  founder  of  Peterhouse, 

'  Matth.  Paris,  Chron.  AfaJ.  v  400  f. 

*  Sat,  i  7.  3;  j5>.  i  1,  60;  A.  P,  15. 

*  Ars  Am.  \  655  ;  Rem,  Am.  91  ;  Her,  v  7  ;  £"x  /Vn/p  H  6,  38  (twice). 

*  Epp.  J3,  35,  67  (all  on  p.  13). 
'  Trials  tv  c.  3  (Stevenson,  p.  335). 

*  Coh/.  Am,  iv  134. 
'  Stevenson,  p.  337. 

*  Roger  Bacon,  Op,  7ert.  469  (Rashdall,  i  531).     Cp.  MulUnger,  i 
153  r,  and  (in  general)  F.  S.  Sterenson'i  Robert  Grosseteste  (1899).  tod  tbe 
literature  there  quoted. 

"  No.  198. 

*"  M<m,  Fratu.  i,  Ep.  1^2. 


Adam  Marsh 
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the  earliest  of  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge  (1284).  Adam  Marsh 
was  the  first  Franciscan  who  lectured  at  Oxford.  His  Letters  (in 
the  course  of  which  he  writes  to  Cambridge  for  parchment  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford')  contain  only  one 
verbal  reminiscence  of  the  Classics',  and  his  style  is  far  less 
classical  than  that  of  his  friend  Grosseteste.  But  the  attainments 
of  both  of  these  early  Franciscans  are  warmly  eulogised  by  a 
younger  member  of  the  same  Order,  their  pupil  Roger  Bacon', 
Among  their  contemporaries  abroad,  the  teaching 
of  Plato  (as  represented  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and 
Augustine)  was  followed  in  preference  to  that  of  Aristotle  by  the 
pupil  of  Alexander  of  Hales  and  the  immediate  successor  (in 
1-53)  ^^  J<>hn  of  Rochelle,  the  mystical  Franciscan,  Bonaventura 
(1221—1274). 

In  the  Dominican  Order  the  most  learned  scholar  of  this  age 
was   Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.    1264),  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  Louis   IX,  who  took  pleasure  in  reading      ^f  seauvlu 
Vincent's  works  and  in  collecting,  in  the  Library 
at  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  all  the  mss  needed  for  their  composition. 
Vincent  is  best  known  in  connexion  with  the  Specuium  Mundt\  a 
vast  encyclopaedia  divided  into  four  parts  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  Naturale^  Doctrinale  (r.   1250),  Hisioriale  (c,   1254)  and 
Morale  (doubtless   by  a  later  writer,  c,   1310-20)*.      The  spirit 
in  which  he  prepared  his  colossal  work  may  be  discerned  in  the 
opening  words  of  his  preface  :  — 

'  Quoniam  muUitudu  libronim  ct  lemporii  brcvitaa,  memoriae  labilitas,  noii 
patitur  cuncta,  quae  &cripta  sunt,  pariter  animo  comprehendi,  mihi,  omnium 
fratrum  minimo,  plurimonmi  libros  a^ssidue  revolvcnti,  ac  longo  tempore 
studiose  legenti.  visum  e*t  taDdcm  (accedente  cliam  tnajorum  meorum  consitio) 
quosdam  flores  pro  modulo  Ingcnii  mci  electos,  ex  omnibus  fere  quos  tcgerc 
potui,  sive  nostrorum,  id  est,  Catholiconim  Doctonim,  stve  genlilium,  scilicet 
Philosophorum  ct  Poctanim  et  ex  utrimque  Historianim,  in  unum  corpus 
voiuminis  quodam  compcadio  cC  ordine  sumnutim  redigere*. 

*  Mon.  Franc,  i  391. 

'  ib.  174,  propter  causam  Vivendi,  vivendi  finem  facere  (Juv.  vili  84). 

'  Op.  Tert,  75,  pcrfecti  in  sapientia  divina  et  humana,  and  70.  Cp.  (on 
both)  Pauli's  Ahhandtung  (Tubingen,  1864):  also  (on  Marsh)  Little's  Grey 
Friars  at  Oxford^  >34~<)i  Jind  Stevenson's  Grosseteste^  76  f. 

*  Printed  at  Strassburg,  1473-  .  Nuremberg,  1483-6,  Venice,  1494;  also 
at  Douai,  1634.     Separate  ed.  ot  Sptc.  Hist,  Augsburg  (and  Paris),  1474. 
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In  compiling  the  S/^tcuIum  NaturaU,  he  had  the  assistance  of 
many  members  of  his  Order,  who  made  the  extracts  required 
his  purpose.  In  reference  to  his  omnivorous  reading  he  is  j 
described  as  a  librorum  heliuo.  The  number  of  authors  cited  hv 
him  in  the  Speculum  NaturaU  alone  is  as  many  as  350,  with 
100  more  in  the  Speculum  DoctrinaU  and  HisioriaU ;  but,  his 
knowledge  of  these  authors  being  far  from  profound,  he  is 
sometimes  landed  in  curious  mistakes.  Thus  he  supposes  ihit 
there  were  two  authors  bearing  the  name  of  Sophocles  and  ooty 
one  of  the  name  of  Seneca,  while  he  actually  describes  Cicen)  as 
a  Roman  general'.  He  knew  no  Greek:  he  calls  the  em 
Isaac  Angelus  Conrezach  (ed.  1474)  or  Corczas  (ed.  1624)^  obvi 
a  corruption  of  Kvp'  *l<raaie'.  He  supplies  us,  however, 
valuable  evidence  as  to  the  successive  stages  which  marked 
translation  of  the  *  Aristotelian'  writings  into  the  Latin  langu 
Thus,  for  the  Organon,  he  uses  the  old  rendering  from  the  0 
by  Boethius ;  that  from  the  Arabic  in  the  Hhtoria  Animall 
De  Planiis^  Dc  Caclo  et  Mundoy  and  in  all  except  Book  IV  oi 
Meieorologica  \  the  recent  rendering  from  the  Greek  in  the 
Naturalia^  the  Physics^  Metaphysics,  De  Anima  and  Ethus^ 
he  never  quotes  the  Politics^.  In  the  case  of  Tibullus,  he  deri 
his  quotations  from  certain  excerpts  earlier  in  date  than  aoj 
complete  MS  of  that  author  now  in  existence*. 

In    this   age   the  great   exponents   of    Aristotle   among  the 

Schoolmen    were    the   two   Dominicans,    Al 
M^^'  Magnus     (1193—1280)     and    his     famous 

Thomas    Aquinas    (1225-7 — 1274).     The    formec, 

*  Graf,  Roma^  ii  1 78  ;  cp.  ffist.  I,itt.  He  la  Frasuty  xviii  481  f,  and  BaxloQ^ 
Frecurscn„  39—31. 

"  Spec.  Hist,  xxix  64;  Gidcl,  374.  Cp.  Hallam,  Lit.  i  il/*-,  BouUric, 
Vincmt  de  B.  ft  la  ionnai^satKe  df  fantitfuifl dossique  au  xiii^ x^  (lM;5)mJt^ 
des  qutst.  hist.  xvii. 

»  Jourdnin,  33,  360-71. 

*  O.  Richler,  Df  Vincentii  Beilavatetisis  exierptis  Tihullitmis  O865).  Ot 
ihe  later  literature,  !>cc  Bursian's  Jahrt^h.  li  318.  The  influence  of 
mcdiftcval  encyclopaedia!,  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  Brunetto  Latini 
Banbolomaeus  Anglicu&  on  westexn  litrratiire.  and  especially  on  Gennu 
poetry  in  cent,  xiv — xv,  is  indicated  in  Lilicticrun's  Ftstrtdt  (Mttncbcai 
1876).  Cp.  Hist,  Utt,  de  ia  Fratut,  xviii  449 — 319,  F.  C.  Schlosier  [1819I: 
and  Grober,  II  t  348—350. 
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a  Suabian  by  birth,  was  a  student  at  Padua  and  Bologna,  and 
taught  at  Paris  (near  the  narrow  street  still  called  the  Rtt£  de 
MaUr€-Aib€rt\  and  also  at  the  great  school  of  the  German 
Dominicans  at  Cologne.  He  was  the  first  of  his  Order  to  teach 
philosophy  and  the  first  of  the  Schoolmen  to  state  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  in  a  systematic  form,  with  constant  reference  to  the 
Arabic  commentators.  Without  neglecting  the  Platonic  and 
Neo-Platonic  writings  (so  far  as  they  were  known  to  him),  he 
paid  special  attention  to  Aristotle,  all  of  whose  works  were 
accessible  to  him  in  Latin  translations  either  from  the  Arabic  or 
the  Greek  or  both.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  De  Anima  and  the 
Physicsy  he  is  able  to  quote  a  rendering  from  the  Greek  which  is 
purer  in  its  Latinity  than  that  of  the  Arabic-I^tin  version  of  the 
fourth  book  De  Caeio,  where  the  Latin  is  largely  interspersed  with 
transliterations  from  the  Arabic.  In  interpreting  the  several 
works  of  .Aristotle,  he  mainly  follows  Avicenna,  continuing 
Avicenna's  plan  of  freely  paraphrasing  the  text'.  These  para- 
phrases, in  which  he  adapts  the  teaching  of  Aristotle  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Church,  are  invariably  followed  by  a 
'digression',  in  which  he  states  and  discusses  the  views  of  his 
predecessors.  The  only  case  in  which  we  find  a  regular 
commentary,  instead  of  a  paraphrase,  is  that  of  the  Politics^  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  his  life*.  His  works,  as 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1651,  fill  21  folio  volumes,  forming  an 
encyclopaedia  of  all  the  learning  and  the  polemics  of  his  time. 
He  is  somewhat  severely  criticised  by  Prantl*  as  merely  an 
indefatigable  compiler;  but  he  may  perhaps  be  regarded  with 
greater  justice  as  a  man  of  rich  and  varied  endowments,  who  in 
astronomy  and  chemistry  sought  for  truth  in  nature,  and  who 
deserves  full  credit  as  the  restorer  of  the  study  of  Aristotle*. 
/Vs  *  provincial '  of  his  Order  in  Germany,  he  visited  many 
monasteries,   and,   whenever   he  heard  of  any  ancient  MSS,  he 

'  Cp.  Jourdain,  38;  Renaa,  Av.  131,  136*;  and  lisl  in  Bursian,  i  78  n. 

'  Charles,  Ko^tr  Bacon,  316  nole  2.  He  here  followi  the  method  of  his 
pupil  Thomas  Aquinas.     Uul  the  authorship  is  disputed  (Erdmann,  i  §  300,  8). 

"  Loj^k^  iii  189.  It  is  possibly  AU>crtU3  who  is  attackc<l  by  Kogcr  Bacon 
in  Op.  Ttrtium,  p.  30  f  and  Of.  Minus,  p.  337  f  (Charles,  pp.  108,  355, 
•  ignorat  linguas^);  see,  however.  Brewer's  Pre/,  p.  xxxiv. 

*  Cp.  T.  Clifford  AUbuU,  Science  and  Medieval  Thought,  p.  74  note. 
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either  copied  them  himself  or  caused  them  to  be  copied 
companions'.     But  the  influence  of  that  Order,  during 
century  of  its  existence,  was,  in  general,  detrimental  to 
learning.    The  Dominicans  studied  the  Classics  not  for  their 
sake  but  for  the  purposes  of  preaching,  and   their   own  Lara 
style,    which    was   doubtless   debased   by   the    low    standard  o^ 
Latinity  attained  in  the  current  translations  and  comments 
Aristotle,  was  apt  to  be  exceedingly  barbarous*. 

The  great  pupil  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
son  of  a  count  of  Aquino,  was  bom   (r.   12*5- 

AquCiM  ^*  *  castle  near  the  ancient  Aquinura  ;  he  receii 
his  first  education  at  the  neighbouring  moi 
of  Monte  Cassino,  and  continued  his  studies  for  six  years  at 
stadium  gcnercUe  lately  founded  by  Frederic  II  at  Naples,  wl 
he  entered  the  Dominican  Order.  He  next  studied  at  CoJ( 
under  Albertus  Magnus  (who  took  his  favourite  pupil  with  him  (O 
Paris  and  brought  him  back  to  Cologne),  taught  philosophy  it 
Cologne,  Paris,  Bologna,  Naples  and  elsewhere ;  lived  at  the 
papal  court  in  Rome  from  1260  to  1269,  and  was  less  than  50 
years  of  age  when  he  died  in  1274,  on  his  way  to  the  Council 
Lyons.  In  his  teaching  he  brought  Scholasticism  to  its  higl 
development  by  harmonising  Aristotelianism  with  the  doctrii 
of  the  Church.  Certain  dogmas  were,  however,  excluded  fr 
comparison  by  being  regarded  as  mysteries  to  be  received 
matters  of  faith  alone.  With  Aquinas,  the  logical  and 
physical  basis  is  that  of  Aristotle,  with  elements  derived  fr 
Platonism  and  from  Christian  theology^  While  Albertus 
composed  paraphrases  of  Aristotle  after  the  manner  of  his  east< 
exponent  Avicenna,  Aquinas  produced  commcntarits  after  that 
his  western  interpreter  Averroes.  He  thus  comments  on  the 
De  Interpretatione^  AnaiytUa  Posieriora,  Physics^  Pan-a  N^aimr^tia^ 
Mttaphysks^  Dt  Anima^  Ethics^  Politics^  MeUorolo^Ua^  Dt  C^dt 
et   Afuitdo   and    Df   Generatwne  et    Corruptione,      These   com* 

I  Haur^au,  n  i  118.  On  Albertus  Magnus,  cp.  Pouchet,  Aihtrt  U  Grtmi 
et  son  epoque  (1855);  Sigharl,  AlheriHs  Magnus  0^57) ;  D'A^^&atUr,  Aiitrt  k 
£rruftt/(l87o). 

'  Banian,  i  77.    Cp.  Hftllain,  Uu  \  77'  notc^. 

'  All  these  sources  of  illumination  are  indicated  by  ihe  convergent 
the  upper  five-eighths  of  Traini's  celebrated  picture.     See  opposite  pace 


Si  LuJU  Sf  Maithiw  Si  Paul 


Aristotle 


Christ  in  Glory 

Si  Themai  Jtfitinas 
Avenws 


Moses     St  John 


Plata 


Altar-piece  uy  TftAmi  {i34£)>  (n  the  Church  uk  S.  Caterima, 
Reduced  from  Rosini's  Pittttra  /taf$ana,  Uv.  xx. 
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mentaries  were  composed  in  Italy  {c,  1260-9).  His  three 
greatest  works  are  his  Exposition  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  his  De  Veritate  Fidei  CatholUae  (1261-4),  and  his 
celebrated  Sumtfia  Theoh^ae  (which  was  left  unfinished).  In 
this  last  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Angels  is  naturally 
founded  on  'Dionysius  the  Areopagite';  one  of  his  favourite 
phrases  is  ut  docet  Dionysius ;  and  he  has  no  suspicion  of  the 
true  date  of  that  author.  In  the  domain  of  theology  the  Snmma 
is  an  embodiment  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  spirit  which,  as  represented  by  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
literary  and  classical  spirit  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  exemplified 
in  John  of  Salisbury  and  Peter  of  Blois'.  As  a  commentator  on 
Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas  does  not  indulge  in  'digressions',  like 
those  of  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  followed  by 
his  Dominican  pupil  Robert  Kilwardby  (archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
d.  1279),  who  left  behind  him  39  treatises  in  philosophy  alone*. 
On  the  question  of  *  universals '  Thomas  Aquinas  is  a  Realist  in 
the  moderate  Aristotelian  sense,  while  he  opposes  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas,  as  represented  by  Aristotle,  though  he  accepts  it, 
so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  St  Augustine^  The  question  how 
far  he  was  familiar  with  (ireek  has  been  often  discussed.  He 
has  been  described  as  ignorant  of  Greek  by  Oudin*  and  others*, 
who  are  vaguely  opposed  by  Gradenigo*  on  the  ground  of  his 
frequent  citations  from  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  fathers,  and  the 
wide  prevalence  of  a  study  of  Greek  in  the  Dominican  Order. 
The  dissertations  by  Bernardo  de  Rubeis  (1750),  reprinted  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  papal  edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (1882),  tend 
to  show  that,  though  he  was  not  a  consummate  hellenist,  he  was 


*  F.  A.  Gasqaet,  in  Dublin  Revietv^  1898,  373. 

'  lUur^au,  II  ii  19.  '  Ueberweg,  i  444  f. 

*  Comm.  de  Seriptoribm  Ecd.  (1711),  iii  ^h^J  *nesciebat...linguas  quas 
appellant  enolicas  ;...ut  Graeca  nee  tantisper  intelligerct'. 

*  Bnicker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phil,  iii  803  f;  Gidel,  p.  131.  Erasmus  on  Ep. 
Horn,  i  flescribed  him  as  *dignus  plane  cui  lingiianim  quixiue  pentia...con- 
tingeret*.  L.  SchUtz,  in  Philosophischts  Jahrbuek^  viii  (1895)  173 — 183, 
maintains  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  E.  Rolfes,  xwjahrb.f.phil.  u, 
spek.  Thecl.  x  {1S9/))  408 — 414,  has  little  to  urge  on  the  other  side. 

*  Lett,  GrtcO'/4aliama  (1759),  61. 
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not  an  entire  stranger  to  the  Greek  language.  He  had  doubtless: 
some  original  Greek  texts  at  his  disposal,  and  obtained  fre&b 
versions  taken  directly  from  the  Greek,  as  his  biographer  expressly 
states'.  In  a  single  work,  the  Catena  Aurea,  he  cites  the  opinions 
of  60  Greek  writers ;  in  his  Summa^  he  refers  to  a  score  of 
ecclesiastical  and  about  the  same  number  of  secular  Greek  authors 
(including  Heraclitus  and  Aristophanes),  and  Grvek  etymologies 
present  themselves  on  the  oi>ening  pages  of  that  work*.  He 
compares  the  I^tin  renderings  of  the  Greek  texts  of  the  Etkia 
and  Politics^  and  records  variants  which  are  copied  from  him 
by  his  master  Albert.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Ethics^  (as 
observed  by  Dr  Jackson)  *  the  presentation  of  the  right  reading 
misspelt,  and  of  a  ludicrous  etymology  side  bysidcwth  one  which 
is  ver)*  nearly  right,  seems  to  show  that,  whilst  Aquinas  had  about 
him  people  who  knew  Greek,  he  himself  had  no  substantial 
knowledge  of  it'*.  His  Commentary  on  the  De  Interprrtatiom 
offers  some  criticisms  on  the  Greek  text,  and  implies  the  use  of 
two  Latin  versions.  He  also  refers  to  the  Greek  in  commenting 
on  the  Analytica  PosUriora.  In  the  Physics^  he  explains  the 
Greek  words  spaihesis  and  cercisjs^  which  are  retained  in  the 
I-^tin  versions.  In  the  Dg  Caelo  et  Mundo  he  notices  that  the 
words  D€  Caeio  alone  represent  the  Greek  title*,  and  he  also  giv« 
the  meaning  of  a  number  of  Greek  terms.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Mtttoroiogica^  where  he  apparently  used  three  versions,  all 
derived  directly  from  the  Greek".  In  quoting  Aristotle  he  uses 
translations  from  the  Greek  alone  and  not  from  the  Arabic*,  it 
was  at  his  own  instance  that  *  William  of  Brabant'  is  said  to  have 
produced  in  1273  (doubtless  with  the  help  of  others)  a  literal 
Latin  translation  of  the  (jreek  text  of  *ail  the  works  of  Aristotle  *, 


I 


I 
i 


^  Tocco,  in  Acta  Sarut.,  Antwerp,  i  665,  '  scrlpsit  eliam  super  philosopbiam 
lUtunUem  et  moralem,  et  !»upcr  nictaphysicam,  qu»nini  librorum  prucumit 
ut  ficret  nffva  transiatio  quae  sententiae  Arlstolclb  conlineret  cbiritu  veriiatcm  '• 
Cp.  Jouidain,  40,  391. 

=  Tougard.  63  f. 

'  n  I,  (cd/ioi)  drc(rx<9iad'^P0f  (p.  wi^b  15). 

<  Clifford  Ainnitl,  I.  *.,  p.  76  f.  *  vii  1,  4. 

*  apud  Graecos  intilulalur  Dt  Caeh. 


Jourdain,  396 — 400. 


il>»  40t 
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which  superseded  the  old  renderings  from  the  Arabic'.  'William 
of  Brabant ',  Roger  Bacon's  *  Wilham  the  Kleming  **,  is  none  other 
than  WiUiam  of  Moerbt-kc,  or  Meerbcckc,  a  small  town  S.  of 
Ghent  and  on  the  borders  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
He  was  educated  at  Louvain  and  was  probably  of^oc'b^ke 
one  of  the  young  Dominicans  annually  sent  to 
Greece  to  learn  the  language.  After  his  return  {c.  1268)  he  was 
chaplain  to  Clement  IV  and  Gregory  X,  and  acted  as  Greek 
secretary  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  where  he  was  one  of 
those  who  chanted  the  Nicene  Creed  in  Cireek,  thrice  repealing 
the  words  contested  by  the  Greek  Church'.  Roger  Bacon,  who 
does  not  mention  him  :n  1367  among  the  translators  of  Aristotle*, 
describes  him  as  well  known  in  1272'*.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  became  archbishop  of  Corinth  {1277 — 1281)  and  continued, 
the  work  of  executing  {and  possibly  superintending)  translations 
from  Greek  into  I^tin.  His  translations  included  Simplicius  on 
Aristotle  De  Caeio  et  Mundo^  and  probably  Simplicius  on  the 
Categories  (1266)  and  Animonius  De  Inter pretaiione^  possibly  the 
Organofi,  Physics  and  Historia  AfthnaitHfn,  certainly  the  '  Theo- 
logical Elements'  of  Hroclus  (at  Viierbo  1268)",  the  J^ognostics  of 
Hippocrates,  and  Cialen  De  Aiinieniis  (1277),  and  (above  all)  the 


V 


*  J  373:  Wilhcimus  de  Drabanda^  ox^xux^  Prnedicatorum,  traiistuUt  omnes 
libro^  Aristotelis  de  gracco  in  iaiinutn,  verbum  ex  vtrrbo,  qua  translationc 
scholarcn  aHhtic  hodierna  die  utuntiir  in  scholia,  nd  instantiam  domini  Thomae 
t/c^yi/iiw  (Slav.  Chron.  in  \AvA^x\hxo^s.  Scriptorcs  nnun  Germ,  stpttnt.^  1706, 
p.  306;  cp.  Jourdain,  67}.  'Henri  de  Hervordia '  adds:  nam  temporibtis 
domini  AWerti  translatione  veteri  omnes  communiter  utebantur  (ib.  68).  Cp. 
Tocco  on  p.  584 ;  also  ms  of  De  Caeh  ft  Mundo  in  Trin.  Coll.  Library  (no. 
1 498,  la(c  in  c.  xiii)  *hec  est  noua  tra^ulacio'. 

*  Comp,  Phil.  471  ;  infra  pp.  591  f. 
■'  ffist.  iJU.  de  la  Franct>  xxi  144. 

*  Op'  Tertiitnty  91. 

*  Comp.  Phil.  471. 
■  Specimen  quoted   by  Cousin,  ed.  1810-7;    ^^^  i^  Peterhouse  Librarj', 

after  1168,  pari  4  of  no.  lai  in  M.  R,  James'  Catalogut',  p.  jfW  itt/ra. 
Thomas  Aquina:*  (xxi  71H,  cd.  1866)  notices  that  ibe  Fse'udo'AriittuteU.in  Libgr 
De  Causis  is  on  Arabic  abstract  of  the  *Thcnl(^ical  Elements*  of  Proctus 
(Wlistenfeld,  Cott.  Ahhandt.  1 10  f) ;  the  Dt  Causis  '\%  ascribed  to  AUarabius 
(d.  at  Damascus.  950).  The  Dectm  Dubitaiicnes^  De  Previdettfia  and  De 
Maierum  Stthistentia  of  Proclus  were  all  iraniilated  by  William  at  Corinth  in 
1180^1181  N.s.  (Qui'lif,  i  390). 
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Rhetoric  (1281)  and  Politics  of  Aristotle*.  The  value  of  the  Ifltt 
two  translations  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  Spengcl  and 
Susemihl  respectively.  Though  this  translator's  knowledge  of  1 
Oreek  is  imperfect^  the  very  baldness  and  literalness  of  his  ■ 
rendering,  which  has  been  denounced  by  Roger  Bacon  and  by 
Sepulveda\  add  to  its  value  as  evidence  of  the  text  of  the  lost  MS 
from  which  it  was  translated,  a  ms  better  than  the  best  of  those 
that  have  survived. 

The  (Ireek  text  of  the  Ethics  is  said  to  have  been  translated 
by  Henry  Kosbein  of  Brabant*,  who  may  possibly  be  identified 
with  one  of  that  name  who  was  bishop  of  I.iibeck  from  12  70  to 
1284.  Siger  of  Brabant  is  described  by  Dante  a5 
lecturing  at  Paris  in  the  Rue  du  Fouarre' ;  and  it 
was  once  supposed  that  Dante  might  have  listened 
to  his  lectures  in  Paris.  But  it  is  now  known  that  Dante  was 
only  seven  when  Siger  left  Paris  (1272)  and  under  eighteen  when 
Siger  died  in  prison  at  Orvieto,  in  1283-4*.  It  is  therefore  dear 
that  he  is  introduced  by  Dante,  not  as  the  poet's  teacher,  but  u 
*the  tj'pical  representative  of  the  faculty  of  Arts^  to  balance  ibc 
Theologians  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  Faculties', 
mentioned  in  the  same  canto.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that 
'Siger  was  an  Averroist,  i.e.  a  pure  Aristotelian  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  eternity  of  the  world,  the  unity 
of  intellect,   the  mortality  of  the   individual   soul,  without  the  ■ 


Siger 
of  Brabant 


compromises,  accommodations,  and  corrections  adopted  by  the 
orthodox  Aristotelians  like  St  Thomas  '^.     He  wrote  several  works 

*  Jourdain,  67  f.     The  Rhtieric  of  Arbtotle  and  of  Cicero,  and  the  5ir«nw 

of  Aquinas,  are  among  ihe  Mss  received  at  Avignon  by  Adam  bp  of  MerefoM 
in  1519.  for  Laurence  Bruton  dc  Chepj-n  Norton,  nephew  of  the  abbot  of 
Hayles  (Guquel,  Essays,  37).  William's  transl.  of  the  Peiitia  was  tini^hetl 
before  the  death  of  Thomas  Av^uinas  (i274)«  who  quotes  it  twice  in  the^iiwrnt 
contra  Gentiles,  c.  i36f-5  {Hhein,  Mas.  xxxix  45,7).  A  Neva  7 ra$nfnfia  of 
the  Ethia,  bearing  in  the  MS  the  date  1281  (probably  by  Henry  Ko&bein  of 
Brabant,  printed  in  1497).  wu>  used  by  Thomas  before  1363  (Quctif,  w.  Ss). 

^  Sec  "HcvimaxCs  Poiiiia,  vol.  11  p.  xliv  f.  where  examples  of  the  translator't 
ignorance  are  cited.     Cp.  Bti&se  ()88i)  in  Susemihl-Hicks,  71-3. 

*  Pol.  trans.  1548. 

*  Quilif,  i  469 ;  Jlist.  Utt.  de  la  Frwue^  xxi  141 ;  Gidel.  364  f. 
»  Par.  X  136. 

"  Maudonnel,  Sigtr  dt  BrAhant  {Frilnurg,  1899). 
'  Rashdall  on  Maudonnet  in  Eng,  HisU  Jitv»  1903,  347  f< 
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on  Logic,  including  a  commentary  on  the  Prior  Analytics^.  He 
is  further  said  to  have  publicly  expounded  the  Poiitics*^  and  the 
same  is  reported  of  Nicolas  d'Autrecour  {c.  1348)  and  the 
Carmelite  Pierre  la  Casa  and  the  Benedictine  Gui  de  Strasbourg. 
Meanwhile,  about  the  date  of  Siger's  death,  the  Augustinian  monlc 
Egidio  (Colonna)  da  Roma,  better  known  as  Gilles  de  Rome,  or 
Gilles  de  Paris,  who  became  bishop  of  Bourges  in 
1294,  and  died  at  Avignon  in  1316,  had  founded 
on  the  Pontics  a  work  De  Regimine  Principum^ 
written  {c.  1283)  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  king,  Philip  le  Bel'. 
In  1295  Durand  d'Auvergne,  and  two  Greek  bishops,  translated 
the  OtcoHomics*.  About  the  same  time,  an  Irish  Dominican, 
Geoffrey  of  Waterford  (d.  1300),  translated  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise  called  the  Secretum  Sicretontm  (including  the  Physio- 
gnotnica^  and,  in  the  preface  to  his  rendering  of  that  treatise, 
recorded  the  legend  that,  at  the  death  of  Aristotle,  his  spirit  passed 
into  the  heavens  in  the  semblance  of  flame*.  The  Saracenic 
interest  in  Aristotle  is  embodied  in  the  belief  that  the  bones 
of  that  philosopher  were  preserved  in  the  principal  Mosque  of 
Palermo  ^ 

We  have  now  seen  that,  in  the  course  of  about  1 30  years,  /.«. 
in  the  interval  between  the  early  translations  at  Toledo  in  1150 
and  the  death  of  William  of  Moerbeke  in  1281,  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy  had  passed  in  Europe  from  a  phase  of 
almost  total  darkness  to  one  of  nearly  perfect  light.  The  whole 
of  the  Organon  had  become  known.  The  Physics^  Metaphysics^ 
and  Ethics  had  reached  Europe  through    translations   from    the 

*  Cp.  Hist.  Liu.  de  la  Frame^  xxi  96 — n?.  *  it.  106. 

*  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Utt,  505  f ;  Sicinschneider,  Hei>r.  Others.  464,  491  f; 
Lajard  in  f/ist.  Lilt,  xxx  421 — 566;  Tiraboschi,  iv  147-51.  He  repeatedly 
quotes  the  Politics  and  Ethics  in  his  De  Rtpmine  Privcipnm^  which  was 
printed  11  times  in  Lniin  (1473 — tfit;)  and  translated  into  French  soon  after 
1 386  (ed,  \[o1enaer,  1 899).  It  is  one  of  the  sources  of  Hoccleve's  Fegimitti  of 
Princes  (H-  Morley,  Eng.  IVn'ters^  vi  131). 

*  f/ist.  /Jtt.  tic  la  France^  xix  58  ;  Nettites  ti  ExtraiU^  xxxiii  (1)  230. 

*  Hist.  Liu,  de  la  Frame^  xxi  116,  839;  Gidel,  163;  Gaston  Paris,  Liti. 
Fr.  au  AfA„  §  10 1.  On  the  Secretum  Secretontmt  or  Pscudo- Politics,  cp. 
Steitischneider,   145—555. 

*  Gidel,  353. 

^  Baddelcy's  Charles  ill  of  Naples,  113. 
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Arabic,  and  the  De  Anima^  the  Ma^a  Mora/ia,  PotiHcs  and 
Wutoric  through  translations  from  the  Greek '.  The  treatise  on 
Poetry  had  already  been  translated  into  Arabic  from  a  Synac 
version  founded  on  a  Greek  ms  far  older  than  any  text  of  the 
treatise  now  extant,  but  this  translation,  which  was  probably  little 
known,  has  only  recently  been  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
textual  criticism  ^ 


*  Cp.  p.  570  supra* 

*  Margolioulh,  Atuttiola  Oritntalia  (1887)  ;  Butcher's  ed.  3,  pw  4.  Cp. 
Eggcr,  Hist,  de  la  Critit/ue^  554-60*:  Immisch  in  Phiial.  Iv  (1896)  so— 38; 
J.  Tka£  in  Pf^i^er  Siudien,  xxiv  (1903)  70 — 98.  *l*he  dale  of  the  Arabic 
version  is  c.  935.  The  inlemiediale  commentary  of  Averrocs  on  HAft.  and  /VA 
was  translated  from  the  Arabic  intu  Hebrew  by  Todros  {'ITieodoros)  of  Aries 
in  1357.  This  translation  of  the  commcntar)*  on  the  /ihft.  woji  published  hy 
Goldenihal  (Leipzig,  [R4i)and  Lasinio  (Pium,  1875-7);  and  ihe  Utter  has  alio 
edited  the  commentary  on  the  Aw/.  (1871)- 


ihttfc. 

Colophon  of  thb  >  THKoi.oorCAL  Elements'  of  Proclus. 

From  a  xiii  cent.  Ms  in  the  Library  of  Pclerhousc.  Cambridgr, 
copied  from  the  translation  finished  at  Viterbo  by  William 
of  Mocrbeke,  18  May,  i  j68  (p,  585  rttpra). 

Port  iv  of  MS  I.  3.  6  (M.  R.  James.  Ca/a/agru  cf  the  MSS  m  iJke 

Library  of  Peterkouse^  Cambridge,  no.  I3i,  p.  143). 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

THE  THIRTEENTH   CENTURY  ANU   AFTER. 
ROGER   BACON   (1214-94)  TO    DANTE   (1265— 1331). 


Roger  Bacon 


Among  the  keenest  critics  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  also  of  the 
recent  translators  of  Aristotle,  was  Roger  Bacon 
(f.  12 14 — 1294)'  Born  near  llchcster  and  educated 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  he  included  among  his  teachers  at  Oxford 
men  such  as  Robert  Grosseteste,  Adam  Marsh  and  Thomas 
Wallensis  (afterwards  bishop  of  St  David's).  All  of  these  are  said 
to  have  been  pupils  of  Edmund  Rich  (archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1 234-40),  who,  according  to  a  biography  ascribed  to  the 
Dominican  Robert  Bacon,  studied  as  though  he  were  to  live  for 
ever,  and  lived  as  though  he  were  to  die  on  the  morrow'.  It  was 
probably  under  the  influence  of  Grosseteste,  the  first  lecturer  to 
the  Franciscans  at  Oxford',  that  he  entered  the  Franciscan  Order. 
After  pursuing  his  studies  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Enyknd  about 
1250.  Some  seven  years  later,  he  fell  under  the  suspicions  of 
his  Order,  and,  by  the  authority  of  its  recently  appointed  general, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Seraphic'  Bonaventura,  was  for  ten 
years  (1257-67)  kept  in  close  confinement  in  Paris.  He 
probably  owed  his  partial  release  to  the  goodwill  of  Clement 
IV  (d.  1268),  for  whom  he  now  wrote,  in  the  wonderfully  brief 
space  of  1 5  months,  his  three  great  works,  the  Opus  Majus,  the 
Opus  Minus  and  the  Opus  Teriium  (1267).     These  were  followed 


'  St  John's  Coll.  MS,  ful.  iii  v,  col.    i,  (»iudebat)  di>cere,  quasi  semper 
victurus  ;  vivcre,  qua.si  eras  mnriturus  (phntcil  in  Lift  by  W.  Wallace,  1893), 
*  Grosseteste,  Epp.  p.  1  yy  Luanl. 
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by  his  Compendium  Siudii  Phihsophiae  (1271-2).  He  was  once 
more  placed  under  restraint  in  1278;  but  he  had  again  been 
released  before  writing  his  Compendium  Studii  Theo/ogiae  {\2^x\, 
and  he  probably  died  at  Oxford  in  1294.  His  earlier  reputation 
as  an  alchemist  and  a  necromancer  was  greatly  transformed  by 
the  publication  (by  Dr  Samuel  Jebb)  of  his  Opus  Majm  (1733), 
which  has  been  recognised  as  at  once  the  Encyclopaedia  and 
the  Organon  of  the  thirteenth  centurj^'.  He  here  discusses  the 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  true  science,  and  broadly  sketches 
the  outlines  of  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  physics  (especially 
optics),  experimental  research  and  moral  philosophy  :  but  In  the 
text,  as  first  published,  the  part  on  grammar  was  imperfect  and 
that  on  moral  philosophy'  was  wanting.  Extracts  from  a  MS  of 
the  Opus  Tertium  were  published  by  Cousin  in  1848" ;  fragments 
of  the  Opus  Minus^  with  the  Opus  Tertium  and  the  Compendium 
Siudii  Phihsophiae^  were  first  edited  by  Professor  J.  S.  Brewer  in 
the  Opera  Inedita  of  1859  ;  and  an  excellent  monograph  on  their 
author  was  produced  by  M.  Emile  (Charles  in  i86i.  The  following 
is  the  general  purport  of  the  passages  in  the  above  works  of  Roger 
Bacon  which  bear  on  our  present  subject : — 

'  Ignorance  uf  ihe  truths  set  forth  by  the  ancients  is  due  to  the  little  care 
Uiat  is  sjient  on  the  iitudy  of  the  ancient  languages.  It  is  vain  to  object  tint 
!U^mc  of  the  Kiithcrs  neglected  thai  studjr  and  misunderstood  its  advAntaeo. 
Worthy  as  they  are  of  respect  in  nuiny  i^'ays,  they  cannot  serve  as  our  models 
in  everything.  They  knew  and  appreciated  Plato,  but  were  almost  entirdy 
ignorant  of  Aristotle.  The  fir^t  to  translate  and  explain  the  Categories  vu 
Augustine,  who  praises  Aristotle  more  for  that  one  small  work  than  we  far  all 
{Opus  Majtis,  p.  18).  The  next  to  translate  Aristotle  was  Bocthius.  who 
rendered  parts  of  the  Logic  and  a  few  other  works, ..The  Fathcf*  often  follow 
Aristotle's  leaching  on  Grammar,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  and  the  common  a&ionu 
of  his  Metaphjius ;  but  they  neglect  the  rest  and  even  bid  us  neglect  it  (p.  19). 
Philosophy  is  also  neglected  by  modern  doctors,  who  use  inferior  text-books 
(p.   3i].     It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptarct. 

^  WhewcU's  FkiL  of  ike  ludurtiit  ScienceSt  xii  c  7. 

^  lis  omission  in  Dr  Samuel  Jebb's  ed.  was  first  noticed  by  J.  K.  Ingnun. 
'On  the  Opus  Majm  of  Bacon'  (Dublin,  1858).  Cp-  E.  Charles,  Roge^ 
Baton,  pp.  339 — 348.  The  Preface  was  first  printed  by  F,  A.  Gasqnet  in 
Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  1897  p.  516  f.  The  Op.  Majus  has  been  edited  by  Bridges 
(1897—1000),  where  the  part  on  moral  philosophy  appears  for  the  firet  tiine 
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without  knowing  Hebrew  and  Greek,  or  of  philosophy  without  knowing 
Arabic  as  well  (p.  44}-  A  transktur  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  science  of  which  he  is  treating,  and  with  the  language  of  his  original  and 
that  of  his  own  rendering.  Boethius  alone  has  known  the  meaning  of  the 
languages*;  Grosseteste  alone,  the  meaning  of  the  science.  All  the  other 
translators  are  ignorant  of  both.  Their  translations  of  Aristotle  in  particular 
are  impossible  to  understand  (p.  45).  The  Latin  translations  of  Josephns, 
Dionysius,  Basil,  John  of  Damascus  and  others,  are  inferior  to  those  executed 
by  Grosseteste '  (p.  46). 

*  There  are  not  five  men  in  Latin  Christendom  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  ami  Arabic  Grammar. ..There  are  many  among  the  Latins  who 
can  speak  Greek,  .\rabic,  and  Hebrew  ;  very  few,  who  understand  \hc grammar 
of  these  languages,  or  know  how  to  teach  them. ..So  it  Ls  now  with  nearly  all 
the  Jews,  and  even  with  the  native  Greeks  .Even  when  they  d'tf  understand 
the  languages,  they  know  nothing  of  the  sciences...  We  must  have  the  original 
texts  of  the  separate  parts  of  philosophy,  that  the  falsities  and  defects  in  the 
Latin  copies  maybe  discovered'  {Opus  Tcrtium^  P- 33)-  'The  scienlific  work-s 
of  Aristotle,  Avicenna,  Seneca,  Cicero,  and  other  ancients,  cannot  be  had 
except  at  a  great  cost;  their  principal  works  have  not  been  trans]atcd|into 
Latin.. .The  admirable  books  of  Cicero  De  Kepublua  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere..!  could  never  6nd  the  works  of  Seneca.. .although  I  made  diligent 
search  for  them  during  twenty  years  and  more'  (p.  55)*. 

*  Though  we  have  numerous  translations  of  all  the  sciences  by  Gerard  of 
Cremona,  Michael  Scot,  Alfred  the  Englishman,  Hermann  the  Gennon,  and 
William  <lhe3'  Fleming,  there  is  such  an  utter  falsity  in  all  their  writings 
that  none  can  sufficiently  wonder  at  it... Certainly  none  of  the  above-named 
had  any  true  knowledge  of  the  tongues  or  the  sciences,  as  is  clear,  not  from 
their  translations  only,  but  also  from  their  condition  of  life.  All  were  alive  in  my 
lime ;  some,  in  their  youth,  contemporaries  with  Gerard  of  Cremona,  who  was 
somewhat  more  advanced  in  years  among  them.  Hermann  the  German,  who 
was  very  intim.ite  with  Gerard,  is  still  alive  (1171)  and  a  bishop.  When  I 
questioned  him  about  certain  books  of  Logic',  which  he  had  to  translate  from 
the  Arabic,  he  roundly  told  me  he  knew  nothing  of  Lope,  ond  therefore  did 
not  dare  to  translate  them. ..Nor  did  he  understand  Arabic,  as  be  confessed; 
in  fact)  he  was  rather  an  assistant  in  the  translations,  than  the  real  translator. 
For  he  kept  Saracens  about  him  in  Spain,  who  had  a  principal  hand  in  his 
translations-  In  the  same  way  Michael  the  Scot  claimed  the  merit  of  numerous 
translation-t.  But  it  is  certain  that  Andrew,  a  Jew,  laboured  at  them  more 
than  he  did.     And  even  Michael,  as  Hermann  reported,  did  nut  tmderstand 

»  Cp.  Op.  7ert,  33 ;  CM  Gr,  19. 

'  Brewer's  Preface,  pp.  bci — Ixiii. 

■The  A*/W.  and  /*«/.  arc  meant;  cp.  Camp,  Shtd.  Phiios,  p.  473. 
Hermann  the  German  (ap.  WUstenfeld,  CiUi.  Abhandl.  93)  himself  describes 
them  as  h^d  negodi  AnstoieHs  compUmentum.  Cp.  Charles,  p.  tain,  i,  and 
Immiscb,  in  Philot.  Iv  90 ;  p 
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eicher  (he  Rcienccs  or  the  tongues.  And  so  of  tbcre&t ;  especially  the  nocetioa 
Witliatn  ^tho  Fleming,  who  \%  now  in  such  reputation  {ia7>};  whcm»  i: 
is  well  known  to  all  men  of  letters  in  Pari^,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  tdcBoa 
in  the  ori^nol  Greek,  to  which  he  makes  i^uch  pretensions;  and  therefore  he 
translates  falsely  and  corrupts  the  philoiKiphy  of  the  Latins'  {Com/tmdwm 
Studii  Philosophitu,  p-  47  0  '•  'HI  had  any  authority  over  the  tra.nslatkns  li 
ArJBtoile,  I  j^houtd  have  all  of  them  burnt  to  &ave  men  from  Nt-asiing  tfaer 
lime  in  studying  them  and  thus  multiplying  the  sources  of  error  and  ignonnce' 

*  Slowly  ha-t  any  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  come  into  cse 
among  the  Latin!>.  His  Natural  Pkihiophy^  and  his  MetapkysUs^  with  tbr 
commentaries  of  Avcrrocs  and  others,  were  translated  in  my  time  {ttmf&nim 
ttostris),  and  interdicted  at  Paris  before  the  year  a.d.  I3J7,  because  of  tU 
eternity  of  the  world  and  of  time,  and  because  of  the  book  of  the  Diwm^im 
by  Drtams^  which  is  the  third  book  Dt  Somno  ft  VigiHa^  and  because  of  man; 
passages  erruneoubly  translated.  Even  his  Ixigic  was  slowly  received  asul 
lectured  on.  For  St  Edmund^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Edmund  Rich]. 
was  the  first  who  in  my  time  read  the  EUiwhi^  at  Oxford.  And  I  have  teea 
Master  Hugo,  who  first  read  the  book  of  Fitstenor  {A Ha/y tics),  and  have  abo 
seen  his  wriliog  {itr^uffi^.  So  there  have  been  few,  considering  the  multitnSe 
of  the  latins,  who  are  of  any  account  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  ;  nay,  Jtrj 
few  indeed,  and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year  of  grace  1392.. .The  £(Jkia  bw 
but  slowly  become  known'*,  having  been  only  lately,  and  that  seldom,  ct* 
pounded  by  our  masters '...Thus  far,  there  have  oidy  been  lliree  persom  who 
could  form  a  true  judgement  of  the  small  portion  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle  ihsi 
has  l>ecn  translated''. 

In  the  0/^us  Afajus  Roger  Bacon  protests  against  the  inordinate{ 
amount   of  time   spent   on  the  inetaphy&ical  controversy 
Universals*;  notices  the  expansion  in  the  knowledge  of  Arisloile'! 

*  llrewer's  Frt/ace^  p.  lix. 
'  Ubrum  Etettrhorum  (Univ.   Cotl.  OKf.    &IS.  Kashdall  ii   754); 

EUnL^torum  (Brit.  Mus.  MS  Royal  7  F  vit,  folio  155). 

*  (oTtata  {comHtuMuaia  ?)  Hrit.  Mus.  MS. 

*  a  magis/ris  (i^.),  not  Parisiis  [as  pnnied  by  CharlcsJ. 

*  Compendium  Stiu/ii  Theohgi<u,  p.  Iv  of  Brewer's  Prtftue^  corrected  iDd 
supplemented  from  text  In  Charles,  p-  41?.  and  Rashdall,  u  754,  and  from  sis 
in  Brit.  Mus. 

*  p.  38.  His  own  position  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  critidsa 
the  *  Unity  of  Form'  held  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  thus  anticipating  Sootia; 
while,  in  his  doctrine  of  Universals.  he  anticipates  Ockham,  but  avoids  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  the  particular  alone  i*  real.  Cp.  Extracts  in  Charlcs« 
P'  3**3.  'Universale  non  c»t  nisi  convenicntia  plurium  individuorum*...'Indi* 
viduum  est  prius  jtecunduni  natuxam  *  etc. ;  also  the  full  discussion,  ib.  pp.  164— 
344,  and  the  brief  summary  in  Rashdall,  ii  533. 
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writings  dating  from  the  time  of  Michael  Scot,  i.e.  from  after  1 230* ; 
and  denounces  the  inadequacy  of  the  current  translations,  and 
especially  the  ignorance  which  had  led  the  translator  to  leave 
foreign  words  standing  in  their  text*.  Three  times  over  he 
expresses  his  annoyance  at  the  use  of  the  word  beUnum  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  (Pseudo-Aristotelian)  De  Pioniis.  Once, 
while  lecturing  on  Aristotle,  he  had  hesitated  and  stumbled  over 
this  unwonted  word,  whereupon  his  Spanish  pupils  laughed  out- 
right and  told  him  that  it  was  only  the  Spanish  for  'henbane' 
{hyoscyamttsy.  Curiously  enough,  the  late  (Ireek  translator  of 
this  Spanish  equivalent  for  the  Arabic  rendering  of  the  lost 
original  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  although  he  uses  the  word 
vocTKva/iof  elsewhere*,  has  actually  borrowed,  from  the  Spanish- 
Latin  rendering,  the  word  ^cXci-iw,  which  has  no  real  authority 
whatsoever. 

In  the  fragmentary  Opus  Minus  Roger  Bacon  points  out 
errors  of  translation  in  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  mistakes  due  to 
modern  correctors  of  the  text : — *  everyone  presumes  to  change 
anything  he  does  not  understand, — a  thing  he  would  not  dare  to 
do  for  the  books  of  the  classical  poets'*.  Here  and  elsewhere 
he  lays  the  foundations  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Scriptures*. 
He  also  protests  against  the  implicit  trust  placed  in  the  works  of 
an  earlier  Franciscan,  Alexander  of  Hales,  even  suggesting  that 
his  ponderous  Summa  Theoiogia€  {^  \i[us^uaim  pondus  unius  equi ') 
was  not  composed  by  himself'.     In  the  Opus  Teriium  he  boldly 

»  p.  36.  »  p.  45. 

'  Opus  Majus^  p.  45;  Op.  Tertiumx  p-  91  ;  Camp.  Phil.  p.  467,  Cp.  De 
Ptantii  \  7,  %  (p.  8ii  a  i%-'\s  18,  39  Didot).  The  Latin  iranslaior  of  the 
Arabic  was  '  Alfred  the  Englishman '.  Bacon  ha&  the  delicxcy  not  to  mention 
this  fact,  but  he  ascertains  the  right  rendering  from  '  Hermann  the  German' 
(p.  467). 

•  Sio*  5  {Ar,  iv  37,  13  Didot). 

•  P-  iy>  f-  T^c  unnamed  scholar,  who  had  spent  40  yeare  in  cautiously 
correcting  and  expounding  the  Vulgate,  has  been  identified  as  the  Oxford 
Franciscan,  William  de  Mara,  or  de  la  Marc.  Cp.  Dcnifle,  Archw /.  Lift. 
eU.  des  iV/fj.  188S,  545.     (Sec  F.  A.  Gasquet  in  Dttbiin  Pa'.  1898,  p.  11.) 

•  Charles,  p.  263;  cp.  J.  P.  P.  Martin,  La  Vulgate  latim  au  xiii  s.  d'aprh 
Roger  BaccH  (1888).  and  esp.  F.  A.  Gasquet  on  'English  Biblical  Criticism  in 
the  13th  cent.',  in  Dublin  Rev.  Jan.  i8y8,  i — 21. 
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challenges  a  comparison  of  his  own  work  with  that  of  Albert 
Magnus  and  Wiliiani  Shinvood\  while  he  is  never  wear>'  of  exto 
ing  the  merits  of  Grossetestc*,  or  of  descanting  on  the   mistakes 
in  the  current  renderings  of  Aristotle'.     He  also  discourses  oa 
textual  corruptions,  on  accents,  on  aspirates,  and  on  punctuation 
and  prosody*.     Lastly,  in  the  Compendium  Studii  P/tiUsopAsac,  be      , 
tells  us  that,  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  the  clergy  and  the  people  wrrcM 
Greek*,  and  that  teachers  of  that  language,  who  had  been  brought  " 
from  Italy  by  Grosseteste,  were  still  to  be  found  in  England*.     In 
urging  the  study  of  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew,  he  adds: — *  we  are 
the   heirs   of  the   scholars  of  the  past,   and  (even   in   our  owrn 
interests)  are  bound   to  maintain  the  traditions  of   learning,  on 
pain  of  being  charged  with  infinite  folly*'.     He  next  gives  a  lofiS 
list  of  Latin  words  derived  from  Greek*,  attacks  the  etymologies] 
works  of  Papias,  Hugutio  and  Brito' ;  quotes  with  appro^'al  the 
criticism  on  auricalaim  (a  mistake  for  onchnltum^")  which  he  had 
himself  heard  from  Joannes  de  Garlandia  in  Paris"  ;  and  adds  a 
number  of  common  errors  in  spelling,  scansion  and  etymology". 
He  urges  many  further  reasons  for  studying  Greek",  insists  that 
Aristotle  should  tx:  read  in  the  original '^  and  assures  us  that  be 
had  seen  the  Oeek  text  of  the  50  books  of  Aristotle  on  Natural 
History"  mentioned  by  PHny".     Towards  the  close,  he  sets  forth 
the  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  name  and  sound  and  numerical  value 
of  each  letter*^  classifies  all  the  letters,  and  discourses  at  length  on 
accentuation  and  prosody  ^^ 

»  p.  14- 

'  pp.  33,  70,  75.  88,  gi ;  qi.  Op.  Maj.  45,  64  ;  Camp.  PhiL  469.  47J,  474 ; 
GkGr.  If 8. 

*  PP-  75i  77.  i'4  ;  cp.  Op.  Maj.  161,  410,  460.  *  pp.  134— i56f. 

*  Cp.  C/.  Tert.  33;  and  Gk  Gr.  31,  in  regno  Siciliae  {mmni»tg  S.  /tsfy) 
multae  ecclesiae  (iraecuruni  el  jMspuIi  mulli  sunt  qui  veri  Gmcci  sunt  etc 

*  P-  434-  '  P-  435- 

*  p-  44  J.     Cp.  Gk  Gr.  68  and  /nfrod.  xxxv  f. 

*  pp.  447— 452-     Cp.  Gi  Gr,  37,  91,  98;   Charles,  pp.  330,  359, 
in/ntt  p.  666  f. 


»">  Cp.  p.  386,  Op.  Min.  c.  7,  and  Gk  Gr,  p.  91. 


"  PP-  454— 4<5l. 
u 


"  P-  453- 

»  p.  469.  -  p.  473. 

''  p.  495  f.     Fa(s.  in   Brewer's  Optra  Jnedita  ad  fin. 
OpM  MajuSf  vol.  iii,  ed.  Bridges, 
w  pp.  508— 519. 


p.  464  f. 

viji  17. 

Cp.  fronCispa«oel» 


r^^^\ 


The  desirability  of  the  study  of  Greek  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  copyist  of  the  above  treatise,  who  clumsily  tries  to  represent 
Greek  words  in  I^iin  characters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Greek 
is  beautifully  written  in  the  Ms  of  Roger  Bacon's  Greek  Grammar 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  which 
includes  a  short  Greek  Accidence  and  ends  with  the  paradigm  of 
■nmrw'.  This  Grammar  has  now  been  published,  together  with  a 
fragment,  ascribed  to  the  same  work,  in  the  Cambridge  Library". 
The  author  holds  that  '  the  Grammar  of  all  languages  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  though  there  may  be  accUttnial  variations 
in  each '".  Greek  Grammars  had  already  been  collected  for 
Grosseteste  in  Greece  itself*,  and  one  of  his  friends  had  actually 
brought  such  a  work  from  Athens  and  had  translated  it  into 
Latin*.  Bacon's  own  knowledge  of  Greek  was  mainly  derived 
from  the  Greeks  of  his  day,  and  it  is  their  pronunciation  that  he 
invariably  adopts*.  In  his  Grammar  he  naturally  followed  the 
Byzantine  tradition,  which  was  also  followed  subsequently  by 
Constantine  Lascaris  and  Chrysoloras'.  He  may  have  had  some 
direct  knowledge  of  Theodosius  * ;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that,  like  Theodorus  Prodromus*,  he  used  a  Greek  Catechism 
resembling  that  preserved  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Erotemata '". 
Besides  the  Grammar,  there  is  a  Greek  lexicon  which  may  be 
attributed  to  Roger  Bacon".  But  these  are  isolated  works;  in 
the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  {c.  1300),  not  a  single 
Greek  text  was  to  be  found'*. 

In  the  Opus  Majus^^  Roger  Bacon  refere  to  the  translation  of 

*  Brewer's  Pref.  to  Op.  luedita,  p.  Ixiv ;  cp.  Charles,  66. 

*  £.  Noloii  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  1902]. 

^  p.  17.  *  Op,  Ttrt.  91. 

"  p.  \n  supra. 

*  Ck  Gr.  p.  XX  of  InCr^.t  and  pp.  33,  48  and  passim  in  the  transliterationii 
there  given. 

'  Heibci^  in  Byx.  ZtiUchr.  1900,  473  f;  and  S.  A.  Hirech  in  fntrod.  to  Gk 
Cr.  p.  Ix. 

■  p.  361  supra,  •  p.  361. 

"  S.  A.  Hirsch,  u.  /.,  p.  Ixii. 

"  M.  K.  James  in  Camb.  Mad.  Hist,  i  587. 

"  ib.  589 ',  p.  558  iupra. 

"  p.  44,  si  cuiquam  videatur  linguae  gmtiam  interpretatione  non  tnulari, 
Homerum  exprimal  in  Latinnm  ad  verbum. 
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Homer  in  a  way  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  imply  a  petsond] 
familiarity  with  the  charm  of  the  original ;  but  this  impression  h 
unhappily  dispelled  when  we  find  two  parallel  passages,  from  both 
of  which  it  is  certain  that  he  is  here  quoting  Jerome^  In  the 
preface  to  his  Compendium  Theohgiae  he  justifies  certain  quota- 
tions from  Cicero,  Pliny  and  Seneca  by  adding  :^*etiam  cauii 
specialis  me  monet  ut  exeittm  ieciortm  ad  ^ucurtndum  iihfws 
auctomm  dignos^  in  quibus  magna  pulchritudo  et  dignitas 
sapieniiae  reperitur,  qui  nunc  temporis  sicui  a  multitudinc 
studcntium,  sic  a  doctoribus  eius  penitus  ignorantur'*.  In 
philosophy  his  greatest  names  are  Aristotle*  and  his  Arabian 
exponents,  Avicenna  and  Averroes.  He  refers  to  the  Pkatdt 
and  Timatus  of  Plato,  which  were  probably  known  to  him  only 
in  Latin  translations*.  In  Latin  his  favourite  authors  are  Cicer^ 
whose  appeal  to  Caesar  he  aptly  applies  to  the  pope : 
fwstro  pcriculo  tise  sapiens^^  and  Seneca*,  who  helps  hi 
denounce  the  blind  following  of  authority  : — vinimus  ad  extmpld'^ 
In  history  he  knows  Sallust,  Livy  and  'Trogus  Pompeius ' ;  he  it 
also  familiar  with  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  with  Donatus,  Sennus, 
Apuleius,  Gellius,  Censorinus,  Boethius,  Cassiodorus  and  Priscian*. 

>  Op.  TerK  90;  Comp.  Phil,  466.  "  ap.  Charles,  p.  41 1. 

■  He  knew  the  whole  of  Ihe  Organon,  the  PkysuSy  D*  Caele  (of  which  W 
had  two  transUtions,  one  of  them  taken  from  the  CJreck),  £>t  Amirnt^  Dt 
Gtn^rathm  et  Corrupti^ne,  Parva  Naturalia^  the  *  nineteen  '  books  of  lb« 
//ist.  Atu,  ten  books  of  the  Afrtapfiysics  (Comp.  Phil.  473),  and  ihe  EJhttt  (is 
three  translations).  He  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  JiMet.  and  P!ne. 
(Charles,  p.  325),  and  the  PoJi/irs,  hut  called  it  the  *  Hook  of  Lawt  *  (^  jg;. 
and  Comp*  Phil.  433  f).  He  also  knew  the  Pseud o> Aristotelian  Dt  Pkinriu 
De  Causii  nnd  Litxr  Stattorum.  The  Problemi  had  only  t>een  ponially  uw 
inadequately  tranblated  (Charles,  376).     Cp,>  in  general,  Charles,  315-;. 

•  Charles.  333. 

»  Pro  More.  15  [Op,  Tert.  p.  87).  He  also  knew  the  VerriHwi*  W- 
Paradoxa,  De  Part.  Orat.^  De  Div.,  De  Aiu.,  De  Sen.,  De  Xat.  D.,  Oe  Of, 
and  the  then  'little  known'  T'sur.  Disp.  He  mentions  *6ve'  books  of  the 
Academiea  {Op.  Tert.  p.  50,  and  Brit.  Mus.  MS^  Ru)>al  7.  F.  vii,  folio  154  «V 
protiably  meaning  the  Dt  Finibm  \  he  cites  fragments  of  the  H^rtennm  uk) 
Timeuus  and  searches  in  vain  for  the  De  KepuMitA.    Cp.  Charles,  313. 

•  He  knows  the  Letters^  De  Betie/*x  /ra^  Clem,.,  and  Quetat*  AW-  (bendd 
certain  apocryphal  works).     Charles,  333. 

'  Ep.  133  §6  (ap.  Op.  Tert,  jo). 

•  Charles.  330.  ^^  f- 
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He  describes  Bede  as  Hteratissimus  in  grammatical ^  and  even  as 
antiquior  Frisciano'^X  but  he  mainly  relies  on  Priscian,-  without 
slavishly  following  him\  In  verse  he  quotes  freely  from  Terence, 
^'^i^ilj  Juvenal,  Lucan,  Statius  and  the  later  poets.  He  urges 
that  boys  should  not  be  taught  the  '  foolish  fables  '  of  poets  such 
as  Ovid*;  but,  when  he  needs  a  new  argument  for  the  study  of 
Greek,  he  tacitly  borrows  a  line  from  the  Epistoiae  ex  Ponto:  — 
*gratius  ex  ipso  fonte  bibunlur  aquae'*.  He  knew  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  Greek,  and  the  same  keenness  of  spirit,  that 
prompted  him  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Cireek, 
impelled  him  to  extend  the  bounds  of  science.  In  science  he  was 
at  least  a  century  in  advance  of  his  time,  and,  in  spite  of  the  long 
and  bitter  persecutions  that  he  endured,  he  was  full  of  hope  for 
the  future.  The  spirit  in  which  he  looked  forward  to  an  age  of 
wider  knowledge  was  like  chat  expressed  in  one  of  his  own  citations 
from  Seneca* ; — *  venict  tempus  quo  ista  quae  nunc  latent,  in  lucem 
dies  extrahat  et  longioris  aevi  diligentia ''. 

In  Roger  Bacon's  day,  notwithstanding  his  eagerness  for 
promoting  the  study  of  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek,  it  was  the 
Latin  Aristotle  alone  that  was  studied  in  the  schools.  In  the 
very  year  in  which  he  was  writing  his  three  great  works  in  Paris 
(1267),  Oxford  was  prescribing  for  the  course  in  Arts  the  whole 
of  the  Latin  Organony  and,  as  an  alternative,  the  De  Anima  and 
the  Physics^,  The  study  of  the  Physics  in  England  during  this 
centur)'  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Ms  of  the  I-^tin  translation  of 
that  work,  written  in  England  and  illuminated  with  a  representation 
of  a  mediaeval  lecture-room,  in  which  a  closely  packed  group  of 


»  Op.  Min.  331.  •  GkGr-^x. 

*  Op,  TtH,  145,  and  Gk  Gr.  131.  *  Op.  Tert.  55. 
'  iii  5,  1 8.     Printed  as  prose  in  Comp.  Phil.  465  (with  duktus). 

•  N.  Q.  vii  15,  4. 

'  ExlT.  in  Charles,  p.  393.  Sec,  in  general.  Hist,  Liti.  de  la  Franct^  xvi 
138-41  ;  E.  Charles.  Roger  Bacon^  sa  w,  sfs  ouvragfs,  ses  tioctrines  (1861); 
A.  Parrol,  A'.  B.y  in  personnt,  son  ghtie,  set  truz'res  et  ses  con  tern  poratns  ( 1894) ; 
Brewer's  I'ref.  to  Opera  Inedita  (1859);  and  Adamson  in  Diet.  Xat.  Biogr.  ; 
mnd  cp.  Mullinger,  i  154-9  »  Rashdall,  ii  531-5  ;  Gasqucl  in  Dublin  Revitxv^ 
1898,  I— 11  ;  Clifford  AUbutt,  Sciena  and  Mediei'ol  Thought,  pp.  71,  78f; 
And  Hirsch  in  Introd.  to  The  Gretk  Grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  (1901). 

B  Roshdall,  il  455. 
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nine  tonsured  students,  with  their  books  resting  on  their  knees*  is 

listening  to  a  scholar,  who  is  lecturing  with  uplifted  hand,  roW 
in  an  academic  gown  and  enthroned  on  a  professorial  chair'. 
Roger  Bacon's  interest  in  Greek  and  Arabic  was  shared  by  i 

slightly  later  Franciscan,   the   unwearied  travel! 

Raymundus  Lullius  (1234 — '3t5)»  who  urged 

pope  and  the  authorities  of  the  university  of  Pi 
to  establish  a  college  in  which  Greek  and  Arabic  and  the  Ian, 
of  the  Tartar  races  could  be  taught  with  a  view  to  the  rcfu 
of  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  and  Averroes*. 

While,  among  the  Franciscans,  the  extreme  Realist,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  and  the  mystic  Bonaventura  had,  in  their  philosophic 
opinions,  agreed  in  adhering  to  the  Augustinian  tradition  is  to 
the  teaching  of  Plato,  the  Dominicans  Alhertus  Magnus  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  introduced  Aristotelianism  into  theology. 
The  views  of  these  Dominicans  were  opposed  at  Paris  and  Oxt'o 
(1277),  and  this  opposition  was  followed  by  further  dex'elopmtn' 
of  Franciscan  philosophy*.     A  new  form  of  Realism  culminat 

in  the   teaching  of  the  Franciscan  Joannes 

Duni  Scotua  „  ,  -i  i       i  r^ 

Scotus,  who  was  possibly  born  at  Dunstan  (nc*r 
Dunstanburgh  Castle)  in  Northumberland,  and  who  opposed  the 
teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  at  Oxford,  Paris  (1304)  and  Colpgne, 
where  he  died  in  130S*.  While  the  system  of  Thomas  Aquiius 
implies  the  hannony  of  faith  and  reason,  Duns  Scotus  has  less 
confidence  in  the  power  of  reason  and  enlarges  the  number  of  the 
doctrines  already  recognised  as  capable  of  being  apprehended  by 
faith  alone.  He  has  also  a  less  high  r^ard  than  Thomas  for 
the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  and  he  adopts  many  Platonic  a 
Neo-Platonic  opinions.  His  works  include  Quaationes  on  Aristo! 
De  Anima  and  Meteorohgica^  and  an  exposition  and  summari 
and  conclusions,  as  well  as  Quacstioms^  on  the  Metaphysics,    The 


ror 

I 


'  British  Museum,  Royal  m.  G.  v.  (reproduced  in  Social  Engiamf^  ill 
i  613).     The  double  columns  of  the  lexl  of  this  MS  have  two  narrow  colu 
of  glosses  on  each  side. 

•  Renan,  Ax^^rois^  255*  f ;    Rasbdall,  ii  96 ;    F.  A.  Gasiiiiet  in  Dnt^^ 
Rtwexi'^  1898.  365  ;  Hist,  IMt.  dt  la  France^  xxix  1 — 386  ;  £rdtn«nn.  i  I  m6> 

»  Rashdall,  ii  517  f. 

*  The  tomhstone  in  \\^t  Minorifmkirchi  l^ears  the  inscripiion : — *SgoiU 
gcnuit,  Anglia  me  suscepit.  Gallia  me  docuit.  Colonic  me  tenet '. 
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Quaesttones  on  the  Physics  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  spurious. 
In  the  domain  of  pure  Scholarship  he  is  represented  by  the 
Grammatica  SpcntlQtiva\  which  is  also  described  as  a  treatise 
De  Afodis  Significandt\  and  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Albert 
of  Saxony*,  although  Duns  Scotus  himself  refers  to  it  in  his  work 
on  Logic,  which  he  wrote  early  in  his  career.  In  his  Grammar, 
he  quotes  Petrus  Helias,  as  well  as  Donatus  and  Priscian. 

Even  in  the  ranks  of  the  Realists,  the  extravagant  Realism  of 
Duns  Scotus  was  followed  by  a  reaction  led  by  Wycliffe  (1324-84), 
who  (for  England  at  least)  is  at  once  *  the  last  of  the  Schoolmen  ' 
and  *the  first  of  the  Reformers'.  Humanists  were  agreed  with 
later  Reformers,  such  as  Tyndale  (1530),  in  opposing  the  subtleties 
of  Scotus.  In  1535  (a  date  which  marks  the  close  of  the  influence 
of  Scholasticism  in  England)  the  idol  of  the  Schools  was  dragged 
from  his  pedestal  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  and  one  of  Thomas 
Cromwell's  commissioners  at  Oxford  writes  : — *We  have  set  Dunce 
in  Boiardo^  and  have  utterly  banished  him  Oxford  for  ever,  with 
all  his  blynd  glosses  .  .  .  (At  New  College)  wee  fownd  all  the 
great  Quadrant  C?ourt  full  of  the  I_.eaves  of  Dunce,  the  wind 
blowing  them  into  every  corner'^.  But,  a  little  more  than  a 
century  later,  a  magnificent  edition  of  his  works,  excluding  the 
biblical  commentimes,  and  including  the  philosophical  and 
dogmatic  writings  alone,  was  published  in  13  folio  volumes  by  the 
Irish  Franciscans  at  Lyons  (1639).  In  the  first  volume  of  this 
edition  he  is  called  *amplissimae  scholae  nobilis  antesignanus ', 
and  is  even  described  as  'ita  Aristotelis  discipulus,  ut  doceri  ab 
eo  Aristoteles  vellet,  si  viveret '.  He  also  survives,  as  a  typical 
Schoolman,  in  Butlefs  Hudibras  (1664),  where  the  hero  of  the 
poem  is  compared  to  Duns  Scotus  (as  well  as  to  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  'the  irrefragable  Doctor',  Alexander  of  Hales) : — 

*  In  Khool-divinity  as  able 
As  he  ihat  hight  Irrefragable; 
^^^  A  second  Thomas,  or,  at  once 

^^B  To  name  them  «li,  another  Dunce*. 

By  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  the  name  of  one  who  was  celebrated 

>  i  39— ;6  (ed.  1639).     Cp.  Bahler's  Beitriigt  (1885).  84-8. 

»  Title  of  Venice  cd.  of  1519.     Albert  laught  in  Paris,  c,  1350-60. 

'  Lajrton  in  Strype*s  EccL  AfemoriaU^  \  j'14.  1 
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as  'the  subtle  Doctor',  and  was  regarded  by  Hooker  as  *lbe 
wittiest  of  school  divines",  and  by  Coleridge  as  tht:  only  Engliitr 
man  possessed  of  *high  metaphysical  subtlety*',  has  bBOome 
synonymous  with  stupidity'. 

Duns  Scotus  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  Schoolmen' 
what  Prantl*  has  described  as  'a  peculiarly  copious  infusion 
Byzantine  Logic'.  The  first  six  sections  of  the  Summuiat  Lcgicala 
of  Petrus  Hispanus  of  Lisbon,  who  died  as  Po[>e  John  XX 
(XXI)  in  1277,  contain  the  substance  of  the  Logic  of  Aristotle, 
derived  from  Arabic  sources,  while  the  seventh  section  wss 
translated  into  Greek  by  Georgios  Scholarios  (1400 — 1464)*.  A 
Synopsis  of  Aristotle's  Logic  was  also  produced  by  William 
Shirwood,  who  was  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  1245, 
and  treasurer  in  125S  and  ]267^ 

The  teaching  of  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  was  opposed 
not  only  by  the  Realist  Duns  Scotus,  but  also  by 
ofOckham  another  Franciscan,  the  great  Nominalist  Williacn 
of  Ockham  (d,  1347).  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but,  in  his  boyhood,  he  must  often  have  gazed  on  the 
seven  lancet-windows  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  make  the 
church  of  his  birthplace  in  Surrey  unique  in  the  anruiU  of 
architecture.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  graduated  in  Paris. 
Realism,  which  had  been  shaken  more  than  two  centunes 
before  by  Roscellinus,  was  to  all  ap[>earance  shattered  by 
William  of  Ockham,  who  is  the  last  of  the  greater  Schoolmen. 
He  opposes  the  real  existence  of  universals,  pointing  out  that, 

1  EccL  P9I.  I  xi  5. 

•  Literary  Hemainit  iii  11. 

•  Iji^xicXi,  Study  0/ Words,  %l{\  early  exx.(  1577)  in  Murray,  Oxf,i>kt.u%, 

*  Lcgik,  iJi  70J,. 

*  VaL  Rose  and  Thurot  (as  well  as  Mansel  and  Hamilton)  held  thai  ihe 
t^tin  was  the  original  form.  An  entry  in  a  single  Ma  at  Munich  led  Pnntl, 
Ijtgik  v?  263—301  (followed  by  Uebeiweg,  i  404*  459  E.T..  and  by  Mullinger^ 
i  i7() — 186),  to  oficritie  the  Greek  to  P&ellus  and  to  regard  it  oa  the  origioaL 
But  several  MSS  ascribe  the  Greek  to  Scholarios  (Stapper  in  FtsUtkrift, 
Freiburg  in  B.,  1896,  130-8),  whom  Knimbacher,  in  Byt.  Zri(s<hr.  vi  443, 
identifies  with  Georgios  Scholarios.  The  mnemonic  words  Biir^a,  i^tartnt, 
dariu  ff^^o  arc  represented  in  Greek  by  ypdn4LaTa.,  lyf>a}}>t,  ypa^St^  rrx'icAf ; 
and  iimilarly  in  the  other  figures. 

0  Confused  by  Inland  with  Willtam  of  Durham,  Dki,  Nat^  Bi^r.  tii  I4II 
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Burley 


if  (with  Plato)  an  independent  existence  is  ascribed  to  the 
universal,  the  latter  practically  becomes  an  individual  object. 
He  also  regards  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Categories  as  resting  on 
a  division,  not  of  things,  but  of  words,  and  as  primarily  ha>'ing 
a  grammatical  reference'.  His  chief  ser\'ice  to  philosophy  is  that 
*  he  brought  again  to  light  .  .  .  the  true  value  of  the  inductive 
methodj  as  auxiliary  to  the  deductive,— the  great  truth  which 
Aristotle  had  indicated  and  the  Schoolmen  had  shut  out '». 

As  an  opponent  of  Ockham  at  Oxford  we  have  Walter 
Burley  (1275 — 1345  ?),  whose  ignorance  of  Clrcck 
did  not  debar  him  from  writing  commentaries  on 
the  Ethics  and  Politics^  which  he  dedicated  to  Richard  of  Bury. 
His  iiber  de  tfiia  ac  moribus  philosophorum^  extending  from  Thales 
to  Seneca  (and  not  excluding  poets),  was  the  tirst  attempt  in 
modern  times  at  writing  a  history  of  ancient  philosophy  ;  but 
it  is  marred  by  strange  mistakes  in  matters  of  literary  history, 
the  two  Plinies  and  the  two  Senecas  being  treated  as  one, 
Statius  Caecilius  confounded  with  Papinius  Statius,  and  Livy 
with  Livius  And^onicus^  The  doctrines  of  Averroes  were 
accepted  by  Burley  and  by  the  *  prince  of  the  Averroists ', 
the  English  Carmelite,  John  of  Baconthorpe  (d.  1346),  but  the 
influence  of  these  two  Englishmen  was  stronger  in  Italy  than 
in  England*. 

Though  the  pretensions  of  Scholasticism  had  been  reduced 
by  William  of  Ockham,  its  methods  survived  in 
works  such  as  that  of  Thomas  Bradwardine,  who 
was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  his  death  in  1349.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  scholastic  treatise  De  Causa  Dtiy  founded  mainly 
on  Augustine  \  it  is  in  company  with  Augustine  and  Bocthius 
that  he  is  respectfully  mentioned  by  Chaucer  \  and,  in  the  view 
of  his   editor,  Sir  Henr)*  Savile  (1618),  'solidam  ex  Aristotelis 


Bradwardine 


'  Ueberweg,  i  463  f  and  154. 

'  MulJinger,  i  189;  cp.  Kashdall,  it  535  f;  Clifford  AUbutt,  p.  N9  f; 
H.  Morley,  Eng,  Writers^  iii  326  f,  v  11 — 14  ;  and  Haur^au,  w  ii  356 — 430. 

'  ilaase,  De  Meii.  Aevi  stud.  Phiioi.  13  f.  MS  in  Trinity  Coll.  Library, 
O.  1.  50  (do.  1154  M.  R.  James),  first  ed.  1467;  latest  ed.,  Tubingen,  1H86. 
Barley  is  &aid  to  have  written  130  treatises  on  Aristotle  alone. 

*  Ktrwi.Av.  3l8n. 

*  CoHt,  Tales  15248. 
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et  PlaConis  funtibus  hausit  philosophiam  ^      It  is  true    that 
pages  abound  in  citations  from  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  Boethius 
Cassiodorus,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  and  the  Schcx>Imen,  but  we' 
have  reason  to  know  that  all  this  erudition  is  derived  from  the 

library  of  his  friend  Richard  of  Bury  (1287 — 1345)*- 
fr^sH!?  Richard,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  AungerviUe,  wis 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of 
I>urham  in  recognition  of  his  success  as  envoy  (in  1330)  to  the 
pope  at  Avignon,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Petrarch. 
The  latter  describes  him  as  *  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  nO^M 
ignorant  of  literature,  and  with  a  strong  natural  curiosity  for  obscure" 
and  recondite  lore',  but  the  Italian  attempted  in  vain  to  enlist  the 
Englishman's  aid  in  determining  the  topography  of  the  ancient 
Thule'.  As  the  author  of  the  Philohiblotf^  Richard  is  more  of  * 
bibliophile  than  a  scholar,  and  the  few  Greek  words  that  occur  in 
its  pages  do  not  warrant  our  inferring  that  he  had  any  extensi 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  is  fully  conscious  of  the  gri 
debt  of  Latin  literature  to  that  of  Greece*.  He  proposes  to  rem 
the  prevailing  ignorance  by  providing  a  Greek  as  well  as  a  Heb; 
grammar  for  the  use  of  students',  whom  he  describes  as 
present  getting  'a  smattering  of  the  rules  of  Priscian  and  DonatuSt 
and  as  chattering  childishly  concerning  the  CaUgorifs  and 
PeriherriuHuxs^  in  the  composition  of  which  Aristotle  spent  his 
whole  sour".  He  agrees  with  Bradwardine  and  Holkot  (whot 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  the  real  writer  of  the  Phi 
bihlon^)  in  quoting  'Hermes  Trismegistus '  and  '  Dionysius  the' 
Areopagiie '.  His  weakness  for  books  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Richard  II,  abbot  of  St  Allxins  (1326-35),  once  bribed  the 
future  bishop  of  Durham  by  presenting  him  with  four  volumes 


r  in 
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*  Mullinger,  i  198  f;  H.  Morley,  iv  61-4.  ^ 
^  Dt  Rebm  Fam.   tii    1    p.    137    Kracassetli ;   cp.   Vo^,  Bumatfiimml^ 

ii  148';    MulUngcr,  i  201. 
■  c.  xSi6jf. 

*  c.  X  I  167. 
'  c  ix  §  154,  in  cuius  scriptura...calanmnt  in  corde  tinxiue  confingitur. 

The  phrase  is  found  in  Isidore,  £/.  ii  27,  and  also  earlier,  in  Castiodorus,  /M 
Diatectica  (see  supray  p.  26b>. 

'  llolkot  inter  alia  '  moralised '  the  Metatn&rph^sa  \  cp.  thitMM»m,  & 
j£  17S,  '  veiilas  indagatur  &ub  cloquio  typicae  fictiunis'. 
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Buridan 


' Jandt 


from  the  monastic  library,  viz.  Terence,  Virgil,  Quinlilian,  and 
Hieronymus  against  Rufinus,  besides  selling  him  for  j^5o 
thirty-two  other  volumes  from  the  same  collection,  including  a 
large  folio  MS  of  the  works  of  John  of  Salisbury'. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  supporters  of  the  revived 
Nominalism  of  William  of  Ockham  was  Buridan, 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris  in  1327  (d.  after 
1350),  who  wrote  Quaesiioms  on  Aristotle's  Physus,  De  Anima, 
Panfa  N'aturah'a,  Ethics  and  Polities'^,  His  text-book  of  Ix>gic 
taught  the  student  how  to  find  the  middle  term  of  a  syllogism  ; 
and,  as  Aristotle'  holds  that  the  quick  discovery  of  the  middle 
term  shows  acuteness  of  intellect,  this  aid  towards  enabling 
dullards  to  gain  credit  for  acumen  became  famous  as  a  potts 
asinortiiH.  Buridan's  proverbial  ass,  which  stands  unmoved 
between  two  bundles  of  hay,  because  it  is  attracted  equally  in 
both  directions,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  his  works.  In 
his  commentar}'  on  the  Ethics*,  however,  he  declares  it  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  will,  when  under  the  influence  of  two 
evenly-balanced  motives,  can  with  equal  facility  decide  for  or 
against  any  given  action  ;  and  the  popular  illustration  of  the 
'  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  De  Ctulo^. 
mong  the  most  active  exponents  of  Aristotle  was  Jean  de 
andun,  who  nevertheless  <f.  1322)  showed  himself 


fully  conscious  of  the  futility  of  the  contemporary       u'dun* 
passion  for  argumentation  which  was  only  interested 
in   the   process   of    discussion    and    indifferent    to    its    result*. 
Benedictines,   Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were  at  one  in  their 
keenness   for   expounding    Aristotle.      The    catalogues    of   the 
Sorbonne  for   1290  and   1338  show  how  vast  a   literature  had 


*  Chron.  Moti.  S.  Aihani,  ii  loo  (quoted  Ijy  E.  C.  Thomfts,  ed.  PhilohibUn^ 
p-  xxxix  f) ;  cp.  H.  Morley's  Eng.  Writers,  iv  38—61. 

•  The  last  two,  printed  in  Paris  in  1500,  were  reprinted  at  Oxford, 
1637-40. 

*  AttaJ.  Post,  i  34.  *  /«  Eth.  Ktc.  iii,  Qu.  1. 

'  ii  13,  rwr  ^Swdffiwi'  koI  rorwi*  fffor  dW^orof  {koX  ykp  roOrw  i^f^tfulv 
i¥ayK^'iw).     Ueberwcg,  i  466  E.  T. 

•  Lc  Clerc,  Hist.  Lift.  Jt  la  France  an  \^*  s.,  i  joi  f.  This  enihusiastic 
admirer  of  Averroe*  wrolc  Quatitiones  i»  Ar.  iibros  Phys.,  Afttaph..,  De  Anima^ 
De  Caeia  (printed  in  cent,  xv,  xvi).    Cp>  Renan,  4v.  339-4^*. 
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gathered  round  Aristotle  in  tlie  form  of  translations  and  comnienti 
by  his  Arabic  and  his  Latin  expositors. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  vi 
Aristotle  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Orgafion  widened  Ae 
intellectual  horizon  by  stimulating  the  study  of  Psychology  and 
Metaphysics.  Aristotle  was  now  recognised  as  the  supreme  and 
infallible  authority,  not  in  Ix>gic  alone,  but  also  in  MetaphysicSi 
in  Morals,  and  (unhappily)  in  Physiology  and  Natural  Science 
in  genera].  He  was  associated  in  Northern  Europe  w*ith  the 
study  of  speculative  philosophy  and  theolog)*,  and  in  Italy  with 
that  of  medicine,  thus  incidentally  leading  to  an  alliance  between 
the  faculties  of  Medicine  and  Arts  in  the  Italian  universities'. 
Under  the  wing  of  Aristotle,  room  was  found  even  for  A^^cnx)cs. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Inceptor  in  Am 
at  the  university  of  Paris  was  compelled  to  swear  that  he  would 
teach  nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  'Aristotle  and  hii 
commentator  Averroes  '^  But  the  mediaeval  dependence  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  gradually  gave  way.  The  change  was  in 
part  occasioned  by  the  recover)'  of  some  of  the  lost  works  of 
ancient  literature,  and  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  Renaissance  was  attended  by  a  general  widening  of  the  range 
of  classical  studies,  and  by  a  renewed  interest  tn  Plato. 


Bolopia 


Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  study  of  Roman  Law  bad 
been  revived  at  Bologna  by  Imerius  (c.  1113),  who, 
besides  expounding  the  Roman  code  in  lecture^ 
introduced  the  custom  of  e.xplaining  verbal  difficulties  by  means 
of  brief  annotations  known  as  *  glosses  *.  But  Bologna  was  (ar 
from  being  a  School  of  Law  alone.  It  was  also  famous  as  a 
School  of  Rhetoric  and  the  Liberal  Arts,  where  composition  in 
prose  and  verse  was  practised  under  the  name  of  Didamen^ 
espedally  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wfaeD 
Buoncompagno  wa.s  the  great  master  of  Rhetoric  and  Compo- 
sition ^     In   the   same    century   the    example   of    Imerius   waa 

1  Rash<lall,  i  J35. 

'  Ckartut.  ii  6Ko  (RAshdall,  i  368)^  with  the  important  additioa,  nisi 
casibus  qui  sunt  contra /i Jem. 

*  Tiraboschi,  iv  464—500;  R&shdAll,  i  111.     He  produced  a  work  to  u« 
books  on  the  art  of  writing  letters  (i3is)>     Cp.  Grbbei's  CrMttdriiSt  II  i  Sjft. 


followed  by  Accursius  of  Florence,  who  also  taught  at  Bologna 
(d.  1260).  Whenever  in  his  public  lectures  he  came  upon  a  line 
of  Homer  quoted  by  Justinian,  tradition  describes  him  as  saying; 
Grae^im  est,  nee  potest  iegi^.  The  phrase  would  naturally  occur 
in  his  oral  teaching  only,  and  its  alternative  form,  non  legitur^ 
need  mean  nothing  more  than,  'This  is  Greek,  and  is  not 
lectured  upon  '.  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  published  Glosses 
of  Accursius,  who,  in  his  translation  of  the  Pandects,  as  was 
shown  by  Albericus  Cientilis^  (d.  3611),  correctly  explains  the 
large  number  of  Greek  words  occurring  in  the  text.  It  has  been 
suggested^  however,  that  if  the  phrase  was  used  at  all  by  Accursius, 
it  was  not  due  to  any  ignorance  of  Greek  on  the  part  of  this 
learned  lawyer,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  public  assumption  of  a 
knowledge  of  that  language  would  have  laid  him  open  to  an 
imputation  of  heresy  which  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid". 
In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  his  *  barbarism '  and 
his  'ignorance'  are  attacked  by  humanists  such  as  Vives  and 
Brassicanus,  Budaeus  and  Alciatus*,  but  none  of  these  deal  with 
his  knowledge  of  Greek. 

Bologna's  early  fame  as  a  school  of  Law  was  due  (i)  to  the 
study  of  the  Digest,  (2)  to  a  closer  and  more  technical  study  of 
texts,  and  (3)  to  the  fuller  organisation  of  legal  study.  In  the 
interpretation  of  Civil  I^w,  the  work  of  that  school  has  been 
described  as  representing,  in  many  respects,  *the  most  brilliant 
achievement  of  the  intellect  of  mediaeval  Europe'*.  It  certainly 
promoted  textual  criticism  in  its  own  department  of  study.  The 
jurists  of  Bologna  repeatedly  made  pilgrimages  to  I'isa  to  consult 
the  famous  ms  of  the  Pandects,  which  was  removed  to  Florence 


*  W.  Burton,  Gr.  Ling,  ffijt.  (1657),  49,  notum  est  JUud  Francisci  Accurtl, 
quotiens  ad  Humeri  versus  a  Justintanu  cilato<>  pervenit,  Gra^cum  est^  inquit, 
nee  potest  Ugi.  Cp.  Tirabo'ichi,  iv  356  ;  Gidcl.  336  f.  On  ihc  omission  of  ihe 
C^n*/^  Constitutions  of  Justinian  in  the  Western  MSS,  cp.  Windscheid,  Lehrhuik 
des  Paftdektenrechts,  ed.  iqoo.  §  3. 

'  Dial.  (1731),  188;  cp.  E.  Otto,  Vita  Papitiiani  {\-^^i)^  67. 

*  Gidcl,  336  f.  *  Bayle,  s.v.  Accurse. 

'  Ko&hdal],  i  133  f;  Gebhart,  Lts  Origints  de  la  Rataissance  en  /(alie 
(lS79]»  59  f,  /^  droit  romain...est  la  grande  originaliti doctritiaie  de  t Ittilit  au 
meym  t^...A  ParU^  on  dispute  tur  AristoU  d&nt  U  tejfte  original  manque ;  h 
Boicgnit  h  /iomCy  on  tommenfe  let  monuments  authentiques  dn  droit  ^crit. 
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in  1406,  and  by  the  collation  of  this  and  other  Mss  formed 
ordinary  text  of  the  Civil  Law'. 

While  Accuraius  of  Morence  was  lecturing  at  Boh 
Bologna  counted  among  her  native  scholars  the  Dominican 
Bonaccursius,  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  led  to  his  being  sent 
to  the  East  in  1230  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
(ireek  and  Latin  Churches^  In  the  same  centurj  Cnefnom 
claims  four  hellenists' ;  while  Genoa  is  the  home  of  the  learne^_ 

Dominican,  Balbi  (1286)*,  whose  Cathoiicon  (a  I^ti^H 
Genoa*^  Grammar,    followed  by  a  Dictionary  founded  on 

Papias  and  Hugutio)  w^as  placed,  as  a  book  of 
reference,  in  the  churches  of  France*.  It  was  pnnted  by 
Gutenberg  at  Mainz  in  1460",  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
used  in  the  schools  of  Paris  as  late  as  1759.  France  also  adopted 
a  Latin  Grammar  of  the  thirteenth  century  compiled  by  a  Loiobard 
named  Caesar,  in  which  the  examples  are  selected  from  Sallust, 

Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan  and  Juvenal'.     Pietro 
^Pa'dJa"^         d'  Abano  {PeMn  Aponemis,  r.  1250—1315)  studied 

in  Greece  and  at  Paris,  where  he  began  the  transla- 
tion of  tlie  ProbUrtis  of  Aristotle,  which  he  completed  at  Padua'. 
He  also  translated  portions  of  the  Greek  text  of  Galen,  and  of  the 
problems  ascribed  to  .\lexander  of  Aphrodisias,  having  been 
engaged  on  the  latter  during  his  stay  in  Constantinople*. 


■ 


'  Kashdail,  t  ^54  f.     Cp.  Bartoli*s  Prtcttrsori^  3d  f. 

>  Gradenigo,  99  ;  Tiraboscbi,  iv  160;  Krumbacher,  p.  98*. 

'  Gmdcnigo,  101. 

'  ih.  103  f.  The  small  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is  indicated  in  tlie 
words:  'hoc  difficile  est  scire,  et  maxiroe  mihi  non  bene  scienti  llngouB 
Graecam'.  Cp.  Tiraboschi,  iv  3*16,  481.  526;  Loewe,  Prodromus  Corp.  Gktt^ 
Lot,  947. 

'  Lc  Clerc,  Hist.  Litt.  430^  The  sacristan  ofSaint-Oyan  had  a  CatkclUmm^ 
with  an  iron  chain  attached  10  it  (inventory  of  14S3  in  Bibl,  d»  tftwU  4a 
tharttSy  \  312).     Cp.  Uucangc,  §  47. 

•  Hallam,  Lit.  \  80* ;  fatsimiU  of  page  in  Steffcn,  Lot.  Pal,  90,  and  of 
colophon  in  Bouchot,  Le  Uvn,  33. 

»  ed.  C.  FiervUIe(i886). 

■  Jacobus   Philippu&  Bergamas.  Su/'fi/.  CAnm.^  p.  331  (Gradenigo,   107I 
The  translation  and  exposition  of  tlie  PfobUms  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Alexi 
Aphrod.,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1519.    The  latter  aj^  included  in  the  Dk 
Aristotle,  iv  191-8.  *  Tiraboschi,  v  204. 
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In  131 1  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  discussing  the  reunion  of 
the  Churches,   recommended  the  appointment  of 
two  teachers  of  Greek  in  each  of  the  principal  cities 
of   Italy.     Under  Clement   V   (d.    1J14)  a  Greek 
school  was  accordingly  opened  in  Rome,  and  money  collected  for 
the  founding  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at  Oxford'. 
In  1325  there  were  lectures  on  Greek,  as  well  as  Arabic,  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew,  in  the  university  of  Paris,  but  the  papal  legate  was 
instructed  to  take  care  that  these  strange  tongues  were  not  made 
the  means  of  introducing  outlandish  doctrines.     The  suspicion  of 
heresy  clung   to  the  (ireek  language  in  particular,  and  bishops 
gave  up  the  traditional  custom  of  signing  their  names  in  (ireek. 
There  were  hardly  any  hellenists  except  among  the  Dominicans, 
who,  as  they  had  early  secured  complete  control  of  the  Inquisition, 
could  with  perfect  impunity  learn  as  much  Greek  as  they  pleased* 
In  the  same  age,  a  certain  prejudice  against  the  study  of  the 
Aristotelian   Logic  is  implied  in   the  story  that,  about   1330,  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  university  of   Paris  emerged  from  the 
tomb,  robed  in  a  cloak  of  parchment  black  with  Latin  characters 
scribbled  over  its  folds,  to  warn  his  former  instructor  against  the 
vanities  of  the  world  and  to  tell  him  of  the  torments  he  was 
enduring  in  consequence  of  his  having  studied  Logic  at  Paris'. 
After  many  decrees  to  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Aristotle  was 
restored  with  hardly  any  restrictions  by  the   Papal   Legates  of 
1366.     For  the  B.A.  degree  it  was  necessary  to  take  np  Grammar, 
Logic  and  Psychology,  the  first  of  these  including  the  '  Doctrinale ' 
of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  ;  the  second,  the  Organon  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Topks  of  Boethius  ;  and  the  third,  the  De  Anima,     For 
the  License  in  Arts,  the  subjects  comprised  the  Physics  and  the 
Parva  Naturalia^  and,  for  the  M.A.  degree,  the  greater  part  of 


'  Rashdall,  ii  459.  Cp.  Burton,  Ling,  Gr.  Hist.  54.  Clement  V  ordered 
in  the  Council  of  Vienne,  scholas  in  Parisitnsi  ti  Oxoniensi  studiis  eriggndas 
Heltraicaf^  Graeate.,  Arabic<u  ct  Chaldaicac  Nnguarum  (Friedl»crg,  Decnrtai. 
ColUdiOt  ii  1179)'     Cp.  F.  Licbcrmann  in  Alhenaextm^  1904,  171. 

*  Le  Qerc,  Hist.  Litt.  en  I4'  s.  413-6' ;  /fist.  Lift.  d<  la  Frame^  xxi  143, 
5l6;  Gebharl,  Origines  di  la  Kenaissnnce,  136.  (/.«  dominicains)  out  briil^ 
beaucoup  de  lixfres,,  at  quatiU  d'inguistuurs^  mals  Us  m  lisatent  anssi  beaiuoup. 

*  Le  Clerc,  /.<-.,  501. 
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the  Ethics  and  at  least  ihree  books  of  the  Meteorohgi^a^,  But 
Aristotle  was  not  studied  in  the  original.  The  vast  number  of 
lucubrations  on  Aristotle  included  in  the  two  oldest  catalogues  di 
the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  (1290  and  1338)  supply  no  proof  of 
any  direct  acquaintance  with  the  Oreek  text*. 

rThe  university  of  Paris  was  too  closely  bound  up  with 
study  of  Aristotle  and   too  strictly  subservient  to  his  supreme 
authority,  to  be  able  to  take  the  lead  in  that  eeneral 

Earlier  '  ° 

revival*  of  revival  of  Classical   interests   which   we  associate 

IcaminK 
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with  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  H^ti  the  ^^'estem 
lands  of  Europe,  V'rancc  as  well  as  England,  had  seen  more  than 
one  revival  of  learning  in  the  course  of  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
The  first  two  revivals  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Aldhelro 
and  Uedc,  and  of  Alcuin  and  Charles  the  Clrcat.  Among  the 
Latin  versifiers  of  the  Caroline  age,  the  Englishman'  who  assumes 
the  classic  name  of  Naso  writes  Virgilian  Eclogues  in  which  he 
borrows  phrases  from  the  poets  of  Rome  to  express  his  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  himself  living  in  the  age  of  a  rfnascmcr; — 

*nir8us  in  aniiquos  mutataquc  saccuU  mnrcs; 
aurea   Kotna  itcrum  renovnla  rtnascititr  orbi'*. 

Even  under  the  successors  of  Charles  the  (»reat,  Latin  verse  lived 
on  in  the  lines  of  Ermoldus  Nigellus  and  of  Abbo  Cemuus,  while 
Greek  prose  found  an  interpreter  in  the  person  of  Joannes  Scotus. 
In  the  tenth  century  Gerbert  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  study 
of  Cicero ;  in  the  twelfth,  Cicero  and  Seneca  had  inspired  the 
moral  teaching  of  Gauiier  de  Chaiillon*;  and,  in  the  thirteenth, 
the  composition  of  works  in  Latin  prose  had  flourished  in  England 
under  Henry  II,  while  in  France  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Latin 
literature  had  been  displayed  in  the  vast  encyclopaedia  of  Vincent 
of  Beauvais*.  In  the  province  of  education,  the  changes  which 
began  to  pass  over  the  schools  of  France  in  the  eleventh  centtiiy 

*  Dc  Launoy,  Dt  Var*  ArisU  fcrtutut,  p.  50.     Cp.  Ruhdall,  i  436 1 
9  Le  Clcfc,  A  £.,  503. 

*  Modoin,  or  Muadwin,  bishop  of  Autun  (815-40). 

*  £cl.  \  8  in  Fortae  Lot.  Ann  Car,  i  385  UUmmler;  Ovid.  A.  A.  iu  113, 
*  aurea  Rorui  * ;  Calpurnius,  £cl.  i  43,  *  nuiea  secura  cum  pace  renascitur  orbi  't 
^.  Kbrting's  Litt.  It,  \\\  81. 

*  p.  553  mpra,  •  Cp.  Bartoli's  Prt(urs0ri,  10^31. 
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had  culminated  in  a  great  intellectual  renaissance  in  the  early  part 
of  ihe  twelfth,  during  the  agt  of  .\belard^  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  region  of  France  which  lay  north  of  the  Loire 
had  taken  the  lead  in  the  education  of  Europe,  but  that  region 
had  been  too  completely  permeated  and  possessed  by  the 
jmediae^■al  spirit  to  become  the  native  land  of  the  Renaissance', 
That  honour  was  reserved  for  the  classic  soil  of    ^ 

Cauies  of  the 

Italy,  where  the  Renaissance  was  slowly  called  into  Renftissancc 
life  by  a  variety  of  causes*,  by  the  £revailing_s2irit  '"  "  ^ 
of  intellectual  freedom,  by  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  countr>',  by  the  continuous  tradition  of  the  Latin  language,  by 
the  constant  witness  to  the  existence  of  Greek  in  the  region  once 
known  as  Magna  Graecia,  by  the  survival  of  the  remains  of  antique 
sculpture,  such  as  the  marble  reliefs  which  inspired  the  art  of 
Niccola  Pisano*,  and  by  the  abiding  presence  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm,  not  only  of 
unnamed  pilgrims  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries,  but  also 
of  men  of  mark  such  as  Giovanni  Villani",  and  Rienzi*,  and 
Petrarch,  in  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth'.  'During  the 
gloomy  and  disastrous  centuries  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Italy  had  preserved,  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  any  other  part  of  Western  Europe,  the  traces  of  ancient 
civilisation.  The  night  which  descended  upon  her  was  the  night 
of  an  Arctic  summer.  The  dawn  began  to  reappear  before  the 
last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded  from  the  horizon  '• 

'  Randall,  i  30 — 71.  John  of  Salinbury,  Mtt.  \  5,  tells  us  that,  under  the 
influence  of  amatcres  Htttrarum  (such  as  .\1)elar(),  William  of  Conches  and 
Theodoric  of  Chartrcs),  ledifrtntl  artes  ft,  tfuasi  Jure  postliminii,  honorem 
pristinum  nattae  sunt,  ft  post  exsilium  gratiam  it  ghriam  ampliorem. 

'  Korling,  l.itt,  /A  iii  93. 

'  Cp.  Gcbhart's  Origines  de  la  Renaiisan(r  en  Italic  (1879),  esp.  pp.  51 — 
146.  Sicily  and  Apulia  had  alreaijy  seen  a  temporary  revival  of  learning 
under  Frederic  U  (pp.  566-7  supra).  See  also  Courajnd,  Let  v^ritabits 
Orighus  d€  la  Ktnaissance  (1888).  and  Novali,  V  influsso  del ptnsiero  Latino 
wpra  la  civiltii  italiana  del  medio  (vo  (cent,  xiii),  1899. 

•  Vasari,  Vita,  init.  ■  J  300;  Cron.  viii  6;  Balzani's  Chroniders^  333. 

•  Voigt,  Humaniimus^  i  53". 

'  Petrarch,  De  Rehm  Fam.  vi  a  p.  314  Fracassetli. 

•  Macanlay,  Ma^hiavelli  {1817),  p.  30  of  Essays  (1861).  HarriB,  Philo' 
hgical  Inquirits  (i;8o),  p*  i5i\  compares  the  'Middle  Age'  to  *the  twilight 
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But,  although  the  night  was  luminous^  the  sun  was  absent,  and 
Petrarch  was  the  morning-star  of  a  new  day ;  yet  there  were  other 
stars  in  the  sky  before  the  star  of  Petrarch. 

The  Renaissance  generally  associated  in  its  early  stages  with 
the  name  of  Petrarch,  was  a  gradual  ;ind  protracted  process,  and 
not  a  single  and  sudden  event  with  a  fixed  and  de5nite  date. 
One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  that  Renaissance  was 
Petrarch's  enthusiasm  for  Cicero.  But  the  Umbrian  poet 
Jacopone  da  Todi,  who  died  in  1306,  two  years  after  the  birth 
of  Petrarch,  mentions  the  'melody'  of  Cicero's  writings  on  the 
laws  of  Rome  as  one  of  the  vanities  that  he  abandoned  when  be 
renounced  the  world'. 

Among  the  immediate  precursors  of  the  Renaissance  in  I 
we  may  here  mention  two  prominent  reprcsentad 
th^R^Jna"-**  o*^  Latin  poetry  at  Padua.  One  of  these, 
"^MuMato*"  <^l^"«"t  and  learned  Lovato  (d.  1309),  was  the 
first  to  recognise  the  rules  of  metre  followed  by 
Seneca'.  The  other,  his  younger  contemporary  and  the  inheritor 
of  his  literary  interests,  was  the  eminent  statesman,  historian  and 
poet,  Albertino  Mussato  (1261 — 1329)-  Mussato  was  the  author 
of  poems  abounding  in  reminiscences  of  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Lucan, 
and  of  works  in  prose  recalling  Livy*s  eulogies  of  the  old  Rom«^H 
heroes,  Camillus  and  Scipio  .\fricanus.  Seneca  is  his  modeJ  B^^ 
the  diction,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  general  framework  of  his 
celebrated  tragedy,  the  Ecc^rinis^  a  work  founded  on  the  career  of 
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of  a  summer's  night,  that  auspicious  gleam  between  the  setting  and  the 
sun,  which,  though  it  cannot  retain  the  lustre  of  the  day,  helps  at  lca»t  to  Ml 
us  from  the  totality  of  darkness  ' ;  and  Ozanam,  Doc.  In^diis  {1850),  p.  lE^ 
similarly  described  '  the  night  which  intervened  between  the  intcllecluAl 
light   of  antiquity  and   the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance'  as  umt  dt  tet  m 
iumitttuses  ou  Us  dcmtires  clarth  du  soir  st  proUugeni  jui^umtx  fim 
^iancheurs  du  matin* 

*  Li  pMiU  spiniuaii  (1617)  p.  5,  Kinunsia  dtl  Mendo^  str.  10,  /asswi  U 
scrittun  antuhe^  \  eke  mi  tran  eotnttio  amtche,  \  tt  U  Tuilittnt  ruhrieht^  \  <ktwn 
feoH  tai  mchdia;  Gebhart,  157;  Norden,  738.  ^H 

'  Cp.  Muratori.  Script.  Rer*  Ital,  x  1.  *habuit...PaduA  civitas  Lora(uaJ^| 
Unnatinum   ci    Mussatum,  qui   deleciarentur   mctris   ct   amice  rersibus  coo- 
ccrtarcnt';    Korting,  Lift.  It.  iii  (1884)  355  f;    Wicse  u.  Percopo,  //.  Ijtt. 
1 10 ;    Novati,  quoted  in  Wicksleed  and  Gardner*!  Dantt  and  Gimmmmi  M 
Virgiiio^  j6. 
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ihe  brutal  tyrant,  EzzcHno,  who  became  lord  of  Padua  in  1237. 
In  a  literary  controversy  with  a  Dominican  monk  of  Mantua, 
Mussato  strangely  contends  that  ijoetry  is  a  branch  of  theology ; 
and,  although  he  imitates  ancient  models  in  all  his  works,  whether 
in  verse  or  prose,  he  has  only  a  dim  apprehension  of  the  beauty 
of  the  old  classical  literature.  He  thus  belongs  to  the  early 
twilight  rather  than  the  actual  dawn  of  the  Renaissance^ 

A  smoother  and  more  ilowing  slyle  in  Latin  prose  was  attained 
by  the  two  historians,  Giovanni  da  Cermennte  of  Milan  (1312), 
who  successfully  imitated  Livy  and  Sallust^  and  Ferreto  of 
Vicenza  (d.  1337),  who  made  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius  and  Claudian 
his  models  in  an  epic  in  honour  of  Can  Grande  of     ^ 

Ccrmenate. 

Verona .  It  was  the  Latin  epic  on  a  modern  Ferreto. 
heroic  theme  that  Giovanni  del  Virgilio  of  Bologna  *  '*^  *** 
suggested  to  Dante,  when  he  had  the  audacity  to  send  him  (early 
in  1319)  a  set  of  Latin  hexameters,  criticising  with  a  somewhat 
pedantic  and  superior  air  the  poet's  preference  of  Italian  to  Latin 
as  the  language  of  the  Divina  CommeJia,  Del  Virgilio*s  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance  rests  mainly  on  his 
admiration  for  Virgil,  whose  name  was  either  assumed  by  himself 
or  won  from  others  by  his  success  as  an  exponent  or  an  imitator 
of  the  Roman  poef*.  He  has  no  claim  on  the  ground  of  any 
revival  of  the  Virgilian  Eclogue,  for  the  credit  of  that  rather 
unhappy  innovation  is  clearly  due  to  Mussato*  and  Dante.  The 
only  direct  reminiscence  of  Virgil  in  Dante's  first  Eciogiu  is  caught 
up  by  Del  Virgilio,  who  adds  seven  more  in  his  reply*;  but,  in  a  poem 
of  1327,  six  years  after  Dante's  death,  V^irgilio  himself  describes 
ihc  pastoral  flute  of  Virgil  as  first  breathed  upon  by  Dante  : — 


^  Muratori,  AiUiq.  Ita!^  787 ;  Korting,  iii  301-55  ;  Voigt,  Hitmanismus, 
i  16 — 18*;  Balzani's  Chroniclers^  275-9*»  esp.  287  f;  Cloetia,  Beitriigr^  ii 
(1892)  5 — 76;  Wicksteed  and  Gardner,  1 — 5S.  The  diction  and  metre  of 
Seneca  are  also  imitated  in  the  AchilUis,  ascribed  to  Mu&sato  in  1390  (R.  Ellis, 
Catullus  ill  jciv  uut,  24—19). 

'  Tiraboschi,  v  451  ;  Voigt,  i  ly*. 

*  Muratori,  ix  1197;  op.  Korting,  iii  358;  Balzani*s  Chronidtrs^  ^71-4: 
and  M.  Lauc,  Ferreto  von  Vic€n:,a  (1S84). 

^  Wicksteed  and  Gardner,  121.  '  Korting,  iii  324,  365. 

'  Wick&tced  and  Gardnci,  707  f. 
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'  fistula  non  posthac  nostris  inflata  poctis 
donee  ea  mccum  certaret  Tiiynis  oliin, 
Lydius  Adriaco  qui  nunc  in  litoie  dormit'^. 

Since  the  time  of  Virgil,  Eclogues  liad  been  written  by  Calj 
under    Nero    and    by    Alcuin    under    Charles    the    Gredt, 
Benedictine  Bucolics  on  sacred  themes  had  been  attempted 
the   ninth   to   the   twelfth   centuries*,    but  their   revival  is 
ascribed   to    Danle.     In  the  year  of  that  poet's  death  U, 
Del  Virgilio  was  the  only  professor  of  poetry,  the  only  interpr 
of  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius  and  the  author  of  the  Metapnorpt 
left  in  Bologna*.     He  had  repe-atedly  sent  his  poetic  greetings  to" 
the  exile  at  Ravenna,  and  he  now  wrote  a  brief  poem  in  his 
memory^     Six  years  later  he  sent  a  Virgilian  EcJogue  to  one  who 
in  his  day  was  at  least  as  famous  a  poet  as  Dante,  Mussato^  then 
in  exile  at  Chioggia.     Virgilio  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  <i^^ 
the  Metatnorphoses^y  which  proves  that  the  mediaeval  passion  ^^k 
'moralising*  and  allegorizing  mythology  was  as  strong  as  ct^^ 
towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  still  earlier  precursor  of  the  Renaissance   may   be  juj 
recognised  in  the  person  of  the  eminent  notaiyi 
Florence.   Brunetlo  Lalini  (d.   1290),  who,  di 
his  exile  in  France  (1260-7),  wrote  his  7i 
and    his   Tesoro  in  Italian  verse  and  French  prose  respectively-^ 
The  former  is  a  didactic  poem  in  an  allegorical  form  ;  the  latter^ 
an  encyclopaedia  of  learning  ranging  over  History,  Astronor 
Geography,  Zoology,  Ethics,  Rhetoric  and  Politics,     In  treat 
of  Rhetoric,  the  author  gives  us  a  French  translation  of  Ca< 
and  Cato*s  speeches  in  the  Caiiiiueoi  Sallust.     Italian  translaht 
of  the  first  seventeen  chapters  of  the  Dt  InvcntionCy  and  of  Cii 
speeches  in  defence  of  Ligarius,  Marcellus  and  Deiotarus. 
also    executed    by    Brunetto ;    but    the   renderings   of    CiceroT 
'Calilinarians'  and  of  the   speeches  in  Liv)*,  which  have 
ascribed  to  him,  probably  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Renais: 
The   general  cast  of  both  of  his  best-known  works  is  11 

*  Wick&tecd  and  Gardner,  176. 
'  1^.  330  f;   eg,  the  *egloga'  ascribed  to  Taschasiiu  K.vlbcrtu»  (d. 

856),  in  Poei,  Lat,  Afvi  Car.  iii  45. 

*  lA.  133-  *  «*.  174. 

*  ih,  130,314-91. 
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mediaeval,  but  he  obviously  takes  a  keen  delight  in  quoting  the 
Classics  in  his  Tesoro^  the  work  in  which  he  *  still  lives'.  Such  is 
the  language  which  he  is  made  to  apply  to  his  masterpiece  in  that 
Canto  in  which  Dante  mysteriously  confesses  that  he  had  learned 
from  its  author  *  how  man  becomes  eternal  '*. 

Dante  (1265 — 1321)  is  a  precursor  of  the  Renaissance  in  a 
limited  sense  alone, — in  his  breaking  loose  from 
the  mediaeval  tradition  by  writing  his  great  poem 
not  in  the  Latin  but  in  the  Tuscan  tongue  ;  in  his  delight  tn 
minutely  realistic  descriptions,  whether  of  the  tortures  of  Hell  or 
of  the  course  of  his  travels  through  all  the  three  realms  of  the 
spirit-world  ;  in  his  proud  self-consciousness  as  a  poet;  and  in  his 
personal  longing  for  immortal  fame.  His  individualism  is  also 
apparent  in  the  autobiographical  facts  imbedded  in  the  mediaeval 
mysticism  of  the  Vita  Num>a.  The  ConvUo^  begun  as  a  com- 
mentary on  that  work,  is  written  in  a  comparatively  modern  spirit. 
The  De  ATonanhia^  again,  combines  the  political  principles  of  the 
Middle  Ages  with  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  traditions  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire  j  while  the  Dt  Vuigari  Eloquio  discriminates 
between  diiferent  varieties  of  Latin  prose,  and  recognises  the 
claim  of  a  modern  language  to  a  strictly  scientific  investigation. 
It  is  a  new  thing  to  find  such  wide  learning  outside  the  clerical 
order.  Dante  is  true  to  the  strictest  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  is  as  learned  a  layman  as  any  that  we 
shall  meet  in  the  coming  age  of  the  Renaissance*. 

The  speculative  basis  of  Dante's  great  poem  is  furnished 
by  the  scholastic  combination  of  Christian  theology  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  J^or  Aristotle  himself  he  has  the  highest 
regard.  In  the  Limbo  of  the  unbaptized,  in  a  green  meadow 
surrounded  by  the  sevenfold  walls  of  a  noble  castle,  the  poet  sees 
'the  Master  of  them  that  know',  with  Plato  and  Socrates  hard  by  ; 
and,  amongst  others,  Tully  and  Livy  and  the  *  moralist  Seneca', 
with  Avicenna,  and  Averroes  'who  the  great  Comment  made**. 

*  /«/.  xv;  Korting,  iii  370 — 401. 

'  Korting,  iii  401-15^  Gebhart,  181— j^oS.  Cp.  VUlani,  Cron.  ix  136. 
(Danle)  *fu  grande  letterato  quasi  in  f>gM  scienza.  tuUo  fosse  laico'.  See  also 
Burckhardt,  A'tnaissance,  Pnrt  II  c.  3,  and  Voigl,  i  11  — 15*;  also  Vossler, 
in  N.  Ifeidelh,  Jahrb.  xi,  DanU  und  dU  Renaissanet. 

*  iHf  iv  130—144. 
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In  his  works  in  general  he  frequently  refers  to  the  Latin 
He  'was  bom  a  student'  (says  Professor  Norton),  'as  he 
bom  a  poet,  and  had  he  never  written  a  single  poem,  he  would 
have  been  famous  as  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  tim 
His  references  to  ancient  literature  have  been  collected 
classified,  and  the  following  list  shows  approximately  the  number 
of  times  he  quotes  each  of  the  works  mentioned  : — the  Vulgate 
(500-1-),  Aristotle  (300  +  )',  Virgil  (c,  200),  Ovid  (**.  too),  Cioen) 
(c.  50)',  Statius  and  Boethius  (30 — 40),  Horace  (7)*,  Li%7  and 
Orosius  (io~2o);  the  Timaeus  of  Plato  in  the  translation  bjr 
Chalcidius,  with  Homer,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  Aesop,  Valert 
Maximus  and  St  Augustine  (less  than  10  each)'.  The  above 
does  not  include  the  references  to  the  Schoolmen,  such  as  P 
Lombard,  Bonaventura,  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St  Victor 
(above  alI)Albertus  Magnus,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose 
disciple  is  Dante'.  Sometimes,  when  he  appears  to  be  quoting 
Aristotle,  his  real  authority  is  Albertus  Magnus.  Thus,  in 
ConvUo'y  where  he  discusses  the  theories  on  the  Origin  of 
Milky  Way,  his  statement  of  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  and 
Democritus  is  derived,  not  from  Aristotle's  MeteordogUa'^  \xA 
from  the  corresponding  work  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  knew  the 
Mtteorohgica  in  an  Arabic  translation  alone.  Dante  b 
compares  the  Old  translation  with  the  New,  meaning  by  the 
one  of  the  renderings  from  the  Arabic,  and  by  the  '  New  *  one 
those  from  the  Greek*.  Again,  in  the  Com't/o^",  where 
discusses  the  nature  of  vision,  and  refers  to  Aristotle,  i/r 


^ 


*  Norton's  A^rta  /,i/e  ot  D&ntc,  p.  roi. 

*  Mainly  the  Eihkst  PhysUs»  Metaphysits  and  D$  Anima, 
»  Oe  Of.,  StM.,  Am. ;  also  De  Finibus. 

*  Six  fToro  Ars  PotHca,  and  one  from  Ef.  \  14,  43. 

*  E.  Moore,  Studies^  i  4  f. 
■  Cdntrapa959   (fnf.    xxnii    141),    ArUtotle*s    drniriTwtfif,    come*   fr 

AqniniLs,  SumouL,  ii^  <\\x.  61,  art.  4.     Cp.,   In  general,   OrAnam.  Dd>*tt 
la  Philosophii  CathoHijne  au  xiii  s,  (1839).  and  Hettinger,  on  Aquinas 
Dante  {Die  Tluologit  tfer  Goittuhen  K'omtuJU^  1W79,  E.  T-  18H;),  with  cHl 
works  cited  to  Ueberweg.  ii  S  Ih  P<  ^90'i  esp<  Berthier's  Omw.  (Timfi« 
«89ii  0- 


1115.  ■!». 

Paget  Toynbec,  Danie  Sfttdies,  43  f ;  cp.  Moore,  i  305-1 8< 
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e  Sensaio^  his  statement  as  to  Aristotle's  views  apparently  comes 
from  the  treatise  byAlbertus  Magnus,  which  bears  the  correspond- 
ing title',  Dante's  eight  references  to  Pythagoras  arc,  directly 
or  indirectly,  due  in  four  cases  to  Aristotle,  in  one  to  Diogenes 
Inertias,  and  in  the  rest  to  Cicero  or  St  Augustine*.  He  follows 
Albertus  and  the  Arabs  in  treating  the  Dt  Partibus  as  a  portion 
of  the  Historia  Anirnaiium^.  Like  Apollinaris  Sidonius  and 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  he  apparently  regards  Seneca  the  moralist 
as  different  from  the  poet,  and  he  wrongly  describes  the  Dr 
Quafucr  Virtutibus  as  the  work  of  Seneca*,  On  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  he  finds  consolation  in  Cicero's  Laelius  and  in  Boethius*. 
On  her  first  appearance  in  the  Purgaforio\\Q  indulges  his  frequent 
fancy  for  interweaving  the  sacred  and  the  secular  by  describing 
her  as  welcomed  in  the  words  of  the  Vulgate  and  of  Virgil  alike. 
benedictus  ^ui  venis  being  immediately  followed  by  mariibus  0  date 
iiiia  plenii^.  His  five  great  pagan  poets  are  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Lucan\  Statias  is  not  found  in  the  Tnfemo^  his 
place,  as  a  '  Christian  ',  converted  by  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue,  being 
in  the  Purgatorio^.  Elsewhere,  Dante  names  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan 
and  Statius  alone  as  the  'rt^ular'  Latin  poets",  his  omission  of 
Horace  being  possibly  due  to  a  mere  accident*",  especially  as  he 
has  previously  quoted  the  Ars  Poeiica  with  respect,  as  the  work  of 
magUter  noster  Horatius^^,  His  standard  authors  in  I-atin  prose 
are  Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny,  Frontinus  and  Orosius". 

His  knowledge  of  Greek  appears  to  have  been  practically  «//". 
The  only  four  references  to  Homer  are  borrowed  from  others**. 
It  is  true  that  he  quotes  the  Greek  word  hormen^^  and  carefully 

^  Toynb«.  53.  «  ib,  87 — 96.  *  ib.  147  f. 

*  £>e  Mon,  H  5 ;  Toynbcc,  x},^  f.         *  Cottv.  ii  13,  14  ;  Moore,  i  aSa. 

•  fS^rg,  XXX  19;  Moore,  i  16  f.  '  Inf.  iv  88. 

•  xxif.     Cp.  Vcrrall  in  ftukpendent  Review^  Nov.  1903. 

*  De  Vnlgari  EhpttOy  ii  6. 

^^  Woxatium  might  easily  have  fallen  out  before  Statium. 

»  Ve  yu/g.  EL  ii  4.       '  "  ib.  ii  6. 

"  Mfinctii  (d.  1459),  Boctoidi  Vita^  'graecanim  litteranim  cngnitione 
Danttf<i  omnino  caruil';  Gradeiilgn,   ito. 

'*  Moort,  i  541 :  Toynbce,  104  f.  In  Canv.  i  7  «//.,  'Homer  cannot  be 
rendered  into  Latin'.,. 

'*  Conv.  iv  31. 
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exp\2L.\ns  j!/oso/o  as  amafore  di  sapienza^ ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  blindly  follows  Hugutio  in  deriving  auion  from  autcniin 
{avOivTTQv}*^  *  worthy  of  trust  and  obedience',  adding  on  his  own 
account  that  Aristotle  is  most  *  worthy  of  such  *  trust  \  and  that 
his  teaching  is  of  the  '  highest  authority  ".  But  Dante's  Aristotle 
was  only  the  I^tin  Aristotle,  and  of  the  treatise  on  Poetry  he 
unfortunately  knew  nothing.  Like  the  mediaeval  scholars  in 
genera),  he  lay  in  bondage  to  the  I^tin  versions  of  the  Timaeus 
and  of  Aristotle,  and  it  was  high  time  for  a  revival  of  learning  to 
restore  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  texts,  and  to  extend  the  range 
of  study,  and  inspire  it  with  a  new  interest,  even  in  the  case 
Latin  literature. 

^  CoHv.  iii  1 1. 

"  rriscian,  v  ao,  * auttor,  quando  a\f8irTr}v  liignifiCdt,  comiuune  c*l ;  tf 
at/fiTrT^ft  au£irix  Tacit  remininum'.     Eberhard,  Gratcismus^  c  xi,  clistingnislidr 
auttor  '  ab  augendo ',  from  aulor  *  ab  aulhcnlin,  quod  Grecum  est '. 

'  Com:  iv  6.  Dame's  relation  lo  Greek  is  discussed  by  Oradenigo,  t/lf* 
Greco-Itnliana,  iiof,  and  Cele&Linu  Cavcdune  (Modeua,  i860);  cp.  Moore's 
Studies^  i  164  n;  and,  on  Dame's  Classical  studies  in  general,  Schuck  in  Xt 
Jahrb,  (1&65),  ii  253—181.  A.  J.  Butlct,  DanU^  his  Times  and  kis  $4 
pp.  19S — 101  (his  '  use  of  rlassJral  literature*),  mainly  deftls  with  mythologiol 
alliuions. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

THK  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  LATIN  CLASSICS. 


I  While  the  Greek  Classics  owed  their  safe  preservation  to  the 

I        libraries  of  Constantinople  and  to  the  monasteries  of  the  East, 
it  is  primarily  to  the  monasteries  of  the  West  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  survival  of  the  I-^tin  Classics'.     A  certain  prejudice  against 
pagan  learning,  and  especially  against  pagan  poetry,       prciudi 
had    doubtless    been    traditional    in   the    Christian     aeainstthe 
community.     Terlullian-  asked,  what  had  Athens 
to  do  with  Jerusalem,  or  the  Academy  with  the   Church  ;  and 
Jerome",  what  concern  had  Horace  with  the  Psalter,  Virgil  with 
the  Gospel,  and  Cicero  with  the  Apostles?     But  Jerome*  agreed 
with  Origen*  in  holding  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  Christians,  as  for 
I  Jews,  to  'spoil   the   Egyptians',  and  (after  due  precautions)   to 
appropriate  any  prize  they  had  captured  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy".     The  j^rejudice,  however,  lived  on  among  Churchmen 

'  Of  773  known  Latin  authors,  thrre  &re  only  144  whose  works  have 
survived;  64  of  ihis  number  have  lost  most  of  their  books  on  the  way;  43 
remain  with  the  greater  part  of  their  writings  ;  and  only  37  with  practically  all. 
These  last  two  groups  include  nearly  all  the  best  poets  (A.  F.  West,  in  Prc<, 
Amtr.  Phii,  Aaoc.  1902,  xxii  f). 

^  Di  PraesL-r.  7  (Migne,  ii  ao).  But  elsewhere  he  declares  that  profane 
studies  are  '  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  science  of  things  divine/  De  Idel, 
to  (Migne.  i  675). 

'  Ep.  11  §  39  (Migne,  xxii  416) ;  cp.  St  Augustine.  De  Docfrina  Ckn'stiamtt 
ii  40  (60).  Mignc,  xxxiv  63  ;  Maitland's  Darit  Ages^  173*. 

*  Ep.  70  (Migne,  xxii  665) ;  cp.  £p.  it  [ib,  385). 

*  Mignc»  xi  87,  jcii  490.     Cp.  Nordcn's  Kunstprosa^  675-80. 

*  Deut  xxi  10. 
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such  as  Gr^oty  the  Great,  Alcuin  of  Tours  and  Odo  of  Q 
In  a  similar  spirit,   Honorius  of  Autun»  in  the  preface  to 
Gemma  Animac  {i\   1120),  asks  *how  is  the  soul  profited  by  the 
strife  of  Hector,  the  arguments  of  Plato,  the  poems  of  Virgil,  o^H 
the  elegies  of  Ovid,  who,  ^-iih  others  like  them,  are  now  gnashinj^^ 
their  teeth  in  the  prison  of  the  infernal  Babylon,  under  the  cnid 
tyranny  of  Pluto  ?'*     Even  Abelard  (who  quotes  Jerome's  opinion^ 
inquires  'why  the  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  Chrisrian  religion  do 
not  expel  from  the  Q\X\  of  God  those  poets  whom  Plato  forbade 
to  enter  into  his  city  of  the  world  '* ;  while  Nicholas,  the  secretaiy 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  (writing  after  1 153,)  sighs  over  the  cbftrm 
he  had  once  found  in  Cicero  and  the  poets,  and  in  the  golden      , 
sayings  of  the  philosophers  and  the  *  songs  of  the  Sirens  **.     Tho^H 
Benedictine    chronicler,    Rodulfus   Glaber   (d.    1050),    tells   tbe^^ 
story  of  one  Vilgardus,  a  student  of  *  grammar  '  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ravenna,  who,  in  a  dream,  saw  three  demons  who  had^H 
assumed  the  forms  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juvenal,  the  study  dl^^ 
whose  texts  betrayed  him  into  heretical  opinions,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  by  Peter,  archbishop  of  Ravenna  (in  or  before 
97l)^     Herbert  de  Losinga,  the  first  bishop  of  Norwich  (d.  \ii^\ 
had  a  dream  that  compelled  him  to  renounce  the  reading  and  the 
imitation  of  Virgil  and  Ovid*.     Poets  (unless  their  wrirings  were 
of  highly  moral  purport,  or  capable  of  being  'moralised*  by  means 
of  allegorical  interpretation)  were  in  fact  regarded  with  far  less 
favour  than  philosophers.     One  of  the  celebrated  illustrations  in 
the  HortHs  Deiicmrum,  the  pictorial  encyclopaedia  composed,  or 
compiled,  by  the  abbess  Herrad  of  Landsberg  for  the  nuns  of 
Mont  St  Odile  in  Alsace  (1167-95),  represents  two  large  corv- 


'  PP*  444*  47'^  f^>  504  f /vra,  and  Norden,  ^131  ;  also  (on  Alcutn  and  Mr^t 
Schmid,  G€Sfk.  dtr  Ef-nekuug^  ir  i  177,  and  (in  genemi)  Kt^cr,  131  —  14J. 
'  Mi|^e.  clxxii  543  ;  MaiiUnd,  185'. 

*  7S«/.  Christ,  ii,  Mignc,  clxxxviii  1110  D;  Maitland.  tftff- 

*  *  Pclri  Damiani  *  Sfrmo  61,  p.  J96  E  Caelani  (Mignc,  cxliv  851  D). 

*  Hitt.  ii  c.   rj  (Mignc,  cxlii,  and  ed-  Proa,   1HH6I ;  Tirabosohi,  iii  l^li, 
Gie^cbrecht,  D*  titi.  studiis  (lul.  trans,  p.  34).    Cp.  WaUenhach,  C(?,  ii»  Ji  ji 
Gcbhart  in  Rtv,  dti  dnut  AfonJes^  Oct.  1,  1891 ;  and  Ker's  Dark  Agts,  19ft  £. 

*  £pp,  p.  53-7.  cp.  pp.  63,  93.  Nevertheless  he  tells  his  pupils  to  lake 
Ovid  as  their  model  in  I^tin  verse  (p.  7.s)>  And  himself  quotes  TristiOy  i  9, 
5 — 6  (Goulbum  and  Sjrmonds,  Life  and  L/tttrs  of  H.  di  Z.,  i  >49)> 
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centric  circles  filled  with  the  following  figures.  In  the  upper  half 
of  the  inner  circle,  Philosophy,  a  queenly  form  whose  crown  is 
parted  into  the  semblance  of  three  human  heads  identified  as 
*  Ethics',  *  Logic'  and  *  Physics',  may  be  seen  enthroned  in  nmjesty, 
while,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  same  circle,  we  have  Socrates  and 
Plato  seated  at  desks  with  books  open  before  them.  The  outer 
circle  is  filled  with  a  series  of  seven  arches,  and,  under  each  of 
these,  we  have  a  personification  of  one  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts, 
with  her  emblems  in  her  hands.  Grammar  with  a  book  and  a 
birch,  Rhetoric  with  a  tablet  and  stylus,  and  similarly  with  the 
rest.  Below  and  outside  this  outer  circle  are  four  'poets  or 
magicians ',  each  of  them  writing  at  a  desk,  with  an  evil  spirit 
prompting  him,  in  the  form  of  a  raven  hovering  near  his  ear. 
The  whole  design  is  further  embellished  with  many  mottoes  in 
appropriate  places'. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  had  supplied  a  model  for 
the  I^tin  prose  of  the  Fathers  and  of  their  successors  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  even  Cicero,  it  was  sometimes  felt,  might  be 
studied  with  an  undue  devotion.  In  1x50  we  find  the  prior 
of  Hildesheim  writing  to  Wibald,  abbot  of  Corvey,  in  the  following 
terms : — 

*  Thou(£h  you  dei>ire  to  have  the  books  of  Tully,  I  know  that  you  are  a 
Chmlian  and  »ol  a  Ciceronian'.  Vou  go  over  lo  the  camp  of  Ihc  enemy,  not 
as  a  deserter,  h\x\  as  a  spy*.  I  should  llicrefurc  have  sent  yovt  the  books  of 
TuHy  which  we  have, — Ar  AV  Ajp'ariiL,  Phiiippiit  ami  EpistUs^  but  that  it  is 
not  our  cu-stom  that  any  books  should  be  lent  lo  any  person  without  good 
pledges.  Send  xx?.  therefore  the  i^ocies  Atticae  of  AuIuk  Gellius  and  Origen  On 
thi  Catiti(ifs\  The  abbot  replies  in  the  same  strain,  as!<uring  the  prior  that 
Cicero  is  not  the  main  staple  of  his  repast,  but  only  serves  as  dessert,  and 
sending  him  Origen  and  (in  the  absence  of  Gellius)  a  book  on  Tactics*. 

Lastly,  the  abbot  of  Cluni,  Peter  the  Venerable  (d.   1156), 


*  The  MS  perished  in  the  flames  during  the  bombardment  of  Strossburg 
in  1870.  The  iilu^traiions  have  since  been  repnxluced  (from  earlier  copies) 
in  Strault  and  Keller's  magnificent  folio  (1879-99);  see  Plate,  p.  559  supra, 
Cp.  Engdhardi  (1H18)  31  f  (with  plate) ;  Wattenbach.  GQ^  ii**  399;  Buriian, 
i  74  I  and  Graf,  Homa^  ii  193  f. 

*  p.  33 J  supra. 

*  Seneca.  £p,  185- 

*  Maitland,  175'f.     Text  in  Jaff^.  Bibi.  Rtr.  Gtnn,  i  336. 
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writing  to  Master  Peter  of  Poitiers,  thus  urges  the  uselessnes  of 
the  study  of  the  andents : — 

*Sec  now,  without  the  study  of  Plato,  without  the  (itspiitatinns  (if  lie  | 
Academy,  without  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle,  without  the  teaching  of  |>M1> 
gophers,  the  place  and  the  way  of  happiness  arc  discoTered...Why,  tiiulf 
studious,  are  you  reciting  with  the  comediant,  lamenting  with  the  ingdiuh 
trifling  with  the  meUictans,  deceiving  with  the  poets,  and  deceived  »ith  the 
pliil'jsopher*?'' 

A  more  generous  spirit  had  animated  Cassiodorus  when  be 
exhorted  his  monks  to  study  the  liberal  arts  and  to  follow  ibc 
example  of  Moses,  who  was  '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  oi  the 
Egyptians',  and  also  that  of  the  learned  Fathers  of  the  Church'; 
and,  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  example  of  the  Fathers  is 
pleaded  by  the  Norman  poet,  Etienne  de  Rouen,  in  the  abstraa 
of  Quintilian,  which  he  prepared  for  his  pupils  at  Bee*.  Doubtless 
many  of  those  who  entered  the  monastery  were  drawn  to  it  ass 
place  of  peace  and  quietness,  a  home  of  learning  and  leisure. 
where  they  could  live  apart  from  the  'strife  of  tongues'  and  the 
tumult  of  war.  The  influence  of  such  studious  votaries  of  the 
'religious '  life  must  have  done  much  to  counteract  the  traditionil 
prejudice  against  the  pagan  Classics* ;  and  intelligent  Icamcfs  of 
Latin  could  hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  perfection  of  fonn 
attained  by  many  of  the  old  authors  whose  works  they  studied 
with  a  view  to  mastering  the  language  that  had  long  btcj 
traditional  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  aw 
remained  (for  the  present)  the  only  medium  of  literary  expression 
in  Western  Europe.  Thus  an  interest  in  the  Latin  Classics  had 
succeeded  in  survi\nng  all  the  fulminations  of  the  Fathers  and  tivs 
censures  of  the  Church.  But,  in  the  centuries  with  which  we 
now  concerned,  the  study  of  the  Classicsj  wherever  it  actua 
prevailed,  was  regarded  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  m* 
towards  the  better  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  this  is 


^  Mignc.  clxxxix  77  d;  Maitland,  445*.     Cp.,  in  general,  Specht, 
aSfj  UnterrichirtQatnSs  40 — 57  ;  and  Wattenbach,  GQ^  i'  361. 

*  Div,  Led.  c.  28. 

*  Comparetli,  IHrgiiio  neJ  Medio  Evo.,  i  1  ti,  note  i ;  L^on  Maltie, 
159  ;   Ficmllc,  /utroJ.  to  Quintil.  1,  p.  xxviii  f. 

*  Cp.  CliAbrd  AUbutt,  Samte  and  Medieval  Tkmi^kt^  79  -,  Puioaiu,  i 
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main  difference  in  the  attitude  assumed  towards  that  study  in  the 
Middle  A^LS  and  in  the  Rcnai■ssaIlt:t^ 

I  While  the  reading  of  pagan  authors  was  discouraged  by  writers 
such  as  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  by  the  founders  of  the  monastic 
Orders,  no  restriction  was  placed  on  the  copying  of  Mss.  Jerome 
had  recommended  that  form  of  industry  as  one  of  the  most 
suitable  occupations  of  the  monastic  life';  and  Ephraem  the 
Syrian  (d.  378)  had  mentioned  the  transcription  of  books,  as 
well  as  the  dyeing  of  parchments,  among  the  manual  labours  of 
monks".  The  copying  of  mss  was  in  fact  the  only  manual 
occupation  recognised  in  the  monasteries  founded  by  St  Martin 
of  Tours,  where  it  was  confined  to  younger  members  of  the 
house*.  The  Benedictine  Rule  is  vague,  but  it  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  monastic  library*,  naturally  consisting  of  ecclesi- 
astical books,  while  the  work  of  the  monastic  schools  would  no 
less  naturally  involve  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  classical 
texts.  Thus  the  celebrated  mss  known  as  the  Vatican  Virgil 
(cent,  ii  or  iii)  and  the  Carolinglan  Terence  (cent,  ix)  once 
belonged  10  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Denis,  near  Paris.  The 
devotion  of  the  Benedictine  Order  to  the  cause  of  classical  and 
general  literature  has  been  fully  and  elaborately  justified  and 
exemplified  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  by 
Mabillon^and  Ziegelbauer",  and  has  since  been  more  succinctly 
set  forth  by  Montalembert'  and  Dantier*.  The  Rule  of  the 
Cluniacs  appoints  a  special  officer  10  ia](e  charge  of  the  books, 
and  provides  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  volumes  assigned  to  the 

*  £p.  135,  scriliantur  lihri.  Cp.  Nordcn,  in  KuUur  dir  Gigenwariy 
I  viii  381. 

'  Wattenbach,  Stkri/twesen  im  AfA,  417*;  Lecoy  dc  la  Marche»  />J 
MSS.  69. 

'  Sulp.  Sevcrus,  Vila  Martini,  c.  7. 

*  c.  48. 

*  Traitc  dts  Hudts  monastiques  (1691),  and  R^Jiexhns  (1693). 

*  ObsfrvaiioHes  LiUrarixu  O-S.B.  four  folio  volumes  (Augsbarg,  1784^. 
Cp.  C  Acheri's  (1.^.  Father  Cahier's)  11  Essais  in  Annates  de  pkiloiopkit 
thrilUftne.  xvii— xviii,  Oct.  1838-9,  esp.  Essais  3—7  bibiiothi^uts,  8  calti' 
graphite  9 — 10  miniatures.  I  r — ti  luxe  bibliographit^Ht  au  moyen-6gt, 

'  AfonJbs  of  the  fVest^  Bk  xviii  c.  41. 

■  Les  ffu>najfh-es  benedictim  d* Italic,  3  vols,  (1866},  on  Monle  Cassino, 
Bobbjo,  etc. 
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^several  monks,  and  a  similar  provision  is  to  be   found  in  the 
statutes  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (1329)'.     The  Carthusian  Rule 
assumes  that  very  few  of  the  monks  are  incapable  of  being  copvi^Ls 
and  punishes  any  monk  who  refuses  to  copy  when  he  is  able  to 
■do  so".     The  Carthusian  abbot  Guigo  (d.  1137)  regards  the  Labour 
'Of  the  copyist  as  an  *  immortal  work'*.      But  the  members 
this  Order  apparently  confined  their  attention   to  ecclesiastiol 
literature.     The  Parisian  brothers,  Emo  and  Addo,  were  wider  in 
their  interests.     As  students  at  Paris,  Orleans  and  Oxford,  they 
divided  the  night  between  them,  and  spent  it  in  copying  all  tb« 
texts  they  could  find,  with  the  explanations  given  them  by  their 
lecturers ;    and,   as   head   of    the    Premonstraiensian    abbey  of 
Wittewierum  in  Groningen  (d.  1237),  Emo  afterwards  instructed 
nuns  as  well  as  monks  in  the  art  of  transcribing  mss*.     At  Cluni 
all  the  requirements  of  the  copyist  were  provided  by  the  armarrns 
or  librarian^  and  the  rule  of  silence  was  strictly  enjoined.      If  the 
copyist  wanted  a  book,  he  had  to  stretch  out  his  hands  and  make 
a  movement  as  of  turning  over  leaves.     To  distinguish  different 
kinds  of  books,  various  further  signs  were  in  use.     If  he  required 
a  Psalter,  he  placed  his  hands  over  his  head,  in  allusion  to  the 
royal  crown  of  David  ;  if  a  pagan  book,  he  scratched  his  ear  after 
the  manner  of  a  dog*.      Sometimes,  for  lack  of  parchment,  a 
copyist  effaces  a  pagan  text  to  make  room  for  a  Christian  work; 
but  the  converse  occasionally  happens,  and  a  case  is  known  in 
which  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  have  been  superseded  by  the  books 
of  the  J/iatf.     Occasionally,  the  copyist  protests  against  or  even 
alters  a  text  which,  on  moral  grounds,  he  disapproves* ;  and  the 
heathen  incantations,  copied  in  a  MS  of  Apuleius  <iV  hcrbis  in  a 


I 


*  J.  W.  Clark,  Cart  0/ Bocks,  67,  133.    Cp.  Gasquet's  £isnys,  10,  38. 

*  Lecoy  dc  la  Marchct  go. 
>  Mtgne,  cliii  883. 

*  Waitcnliach.  Sckri/iwtstH  im  .VA,  444";    cp.   Montalerabcft,    v   I36r 

•»3.  441'- 

'  Marine,  /V  Amtiq.  AfenacA.  Ritibus^  Ub.  v,  c.  iS  {  4,  pro  si^i>  libn 
saccularis.  pntcraisso  generati  signo  tibri,  adde  ut  aurem  (angat  cum  Higito. 
sicut  canU  cura  pede  pniricns  solet. 
Comparctti,   yirffiiio^  1114. 
Comparetti,  i  115;  Friedliuider's  Martialy  \  p.  73  f. 
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hand  of  the  ninth  century,  are  marked  for  omission  in  a  hand  of 
the  fifteenth'. 

The  scene  of  the  copyist's  industry  was  the  scriptorium^. 
This  might  be  either  a  large  room  where  twelve 
copyists  could  be  at  work  at  once,  or  a  small  cell 
for  a  single  transcriber.  In  the  old  plan  of  the 
monastery  at  St  Gallen,  the  scriptorium  is  beside  the  church  and 
below  the  library*.  Under  Atcuin,  St  Martin's  at  Tours  became 
famous  for  a  time  as  a  school  of  copyists,  and  one  of  his  epigrams 
had  the  scriptorium  for  its  theme,  an  epigram  borrowed  in  part  by 
Alcuin's  pupil,  Rabanus  Maurus,  for  the  scriptorium  at  Fulda*. 
In  tht  Benedictine  monasteries  in  general,  it  became  customary 
to  institute,  first  the  library,  then  the  scriptorium^  and  finally  the 
school.     A:  St  Albans,  the  scriptorium  founded  by  abbot  Paul 


Simon,  abbot  of  St  Albans, 

seated  at  his  uook'chest. 

British  Museum.  Cotton  Ms,  Claudius  e  4. 

(From  J.  W.  Clark,  Cart  0/  Books,  J93.) 

Haase,  De  Afed.  Arvi  Stud.  PkihL  19. 

*  Dvcange,  5.v.  Scriptores;  Hardy,  Dturiptivt  Catalogue^  Pref.  to  vol.  itt 
{^RfUts  Stria) ;  cp.  Gasquct's  Essays^  4I  f. 

'  North  of  the  chancel ;  Pert/.,  Mon.  ii  95 ;  Wsttenbach,  440*. 

*  BroweniA,  Antiqmtatis  Futdemes  (161  a),  p.  46,  and  p.  483  supra^ 
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(1077-93)  was  above  the  chapter-house,  while  the  Mss  coUected* 
century  later  by  abbot  Simon  ( 1 167-83)  were  kept  *in  the  puntiiM| 
aumbry  in  the  church '^     In   many  cases   the    scriptorimm  wa^l 
considerately   placed   in   the   immediate   neighbourhood   of  the 
calefactory.     Instead  of  a  large  room,  there  might  be  a  number 
of  small  scriptoria  ranged  round  a  cloister,  each  of  them  opening. 
on  to  the  cloister-walk  and  lighted  by  a  single  window  on  tbej 
opposite  side,  like  the  *  carrels  '  of  St  Peter's  abbey,  now  forming  1 
part  of  (iloucester  cathedral.     *  Over  against  the  carrells  '  (in  the 
great  Benedictine  House  at  Durham)  *did  stande  certaine  gital 
alraeries  of  waynscott  all  full  of  bookes,  wherein  did  lye  as  well 
the  old  auncyent  written  Doctors  of  the  Church  as  other  prophane 
authors  with  dyverse  other  hoHe  men's  wourks",     Nicholas,  the 
secretary  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  describes  his  scriptorioium  (with 
its  door  open  to  the  apartment  of  the  novices,  and  with  the  cloister 
to  the  right  and  the  infirmary  and  place  of  exercise  to  the  left)  as 
*a  place  to  be  desired,  and  pleasant  to  look  upon*;  as  'comfortable 
for  retirement ',  and  '  fitted  with  choice  and  divine  books'*.     The 
task  of  the  copyist  was  often  carried  on  in  the  open  cloister*.  A 
No  MS  was  copied    in   the   monk's  own   cell,   and,   for   fear  of  ■ 
accidents,  candle-light  was  (in general)  not  allowed;  but  we  know 
of  one  at  least  who  (in  his  own  pathetic  words)  *  Dum  scripsil, 
friguit,  et  quod  cum  lumine  solis   Scribere  non  potuit,  perfedt 
lumine  noctis'^     The  scribe  was  expected  to  copy  exactly  what 
he  saw  before  him»  even  when  it  was  clearly  wrong  :  and  his  work 
was  afterwards  revised  by  the  corrector*. 

The  extreme  elaboration  with  which  the  copyists  of  Cluni 
executed  their  work  was  criticised  by  the  Cistercians,  who,  how- 
ever, ended   by  following  their  example,  even   exempting   their 


I 
I 


^  Gtsta  Ahhatum^  i  184,  193  (Gasquet*s  Essayx^  6). 

•  Hites  of  Durham  p.  70  (J.  W.  Clark,  Care  of  Boolu^  90). 

•  -^A  35*  Mign«,  cxcvi  i6i6f;  Maitlond,  404' f. 

•  Gasquct.  43  f;  J.  W.  Clark,  80  f. 

•  Per,  Thtsaurui^  \  p.  xx. 

•  VVattenbach,  SchriftvHsen  im  MA  498*  f  (cp.  BuniftO.  i  31  f).     On 
mediaeval  book-trade,  cp.  Albrechl  Kirchhoff,  Du  HaminhriftenkdnSer  de% 
MiUtla!t€rs^  ed.  -j,  1853,  and,  on  the  econoraic  results  of  the  custom  of  copying 

\%  Lcvas&eur,  Htst.  dtj  ciasses  o$a/riirfs  en  /•'ranee  avani  1789,  181 — 196,  ed. 
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copyists  from  all  labour  in  the  fields  except  at  the  time  of  harvest'. 
Among  the  most  famous  schools  of  copyists  were  those  of  Tours, 
Orleans,  Met/-,  Rheims,  Priim  and  St  Gallen.  But  in  1297  at 
St  Galicn,  and  in  1291  at  Murbach  in  the  upper  Vosges,  few 
(if  any)  of  the  monks  were  competent  copyists',  and  similarly  at 
Corbie  (near  Amiens)  the  monks  ceased  to  act  as  copyists  ihena- 
selves  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century^  The  Lucretius, 
which  was  there  c,  1200,  has  since  been  lost  Many  of  the  other 
MSs  have,  however,  surnved,  notably  a  ms  of  the  elder  Pliny 
(cent,  ix)  and  two  of  the  Thtban  of  Statius  (cent,  ix,  x)* ;  and 
(although  the  copyist  seldom  signed  his  work)  the  names  of 
27  librarians,  copyists  or  correctors  of  mss  at  Corbie  are  still 
known".  At  Cluni,  the  mss  included  Livy,  Sallust,  Suetonius, 
Trogus  Pompeius  (/>.  Justin),  Seneca,  'Aristotle*,  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Statius»  Lucan,  Terence,  Claudian,  Aesop, 
Pliny  the  elder,  Festus,  Priscian  (besides  the  chief  mediaeval 
authors),  the  catalogues  of  centuries  xii  and  xiii  containing  near- 
ly 1000  volumes*.  The  monks  of  centuries  x,  xi  and  xii  are 
credited  with  having  been  keener  copyists  than  their  successors  ; 
but  the  love  of  learning,  which  had  received  its  first  impulse  from 
Cassiodorus,  never  entirely  died  out.  It  left  its  results  in  the  MSS 
of  Monte  Cassino  and  Bobbio ;  of  Corbie  and  Cluni ;  of  Moissac 
on  the  upper  Garonne,  and  Tours'  and  Fleury  on  the  Loire"; 


'  Waltenlwich,  Schrifhoestn  im  MA^  441*. 

*  On  ^lurtjach,  cp.  H.  Bloch,  Ein  Karotingissk$r  BihliothekskAUahg  aus 
Kilter  Afurbach. 

*  Waitenbach.  443*;  cp,  Gasquec's  Essays^  51. 

*  Facsimiles  in  Chatclain,  Pal.  4ts  CI.  Lat,  PI.  i4of,  161. 

*  Delisle,  Bihl.  di  Cor&it  (i860),  Af^m.  de  VAiod.  des  Imcr,  xxiv  266 — 34a 
—  Bibl,  dt  Pkole  dfs  ckartes.,  xxxi  393 — 439,  498 — 515;  Cabinet  dts  MSSt 
ii  4'7- 

*  Found  by  Mabillon  and  Martcne;  Delisle,  Cabhtet  des  AfSS^  i'\  458-87  ; 
Int^entairf  (1S84),  33;-79  ;  Lecoy  rle  la  Marche,  91;  cp.  E.  Sackur,  Dit 
Cluniacenscr  (H;illi;,   1897-4). 

^  e.g.  the  Bern  Virgil,  and  the  J^yden  Nonius  Marcellus. 

"  e.g.  the  Bern  Horace  and  Statius,  the  Paris  Lucan,  the  Vatican  Fasti  of 
Ovid,  Cp.  also  Traube,  S.  Her.  bayr.  Akad.  1891.  400-3;  Dclisle.  Cab.  des 
MSSy  ti  364-<>,  and  Notices  et  Extraitt^  xxxi  ( 1 )  357 — 439 ;  Cuissard-GaHcheron, 
SfSS-^d'Orl/a/iJ,  E^nds  dt  Fkury  (Orleans,  1H55). 
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of  St  Gallen  and  Reichenau ;  of  Lorsch,  Hersfeld '  &nd  Fulda'. 
The  work  accomplished  at  Monte  Cassino  under  Desiderius  has 
been  already  mentioned'.     Among  other   Italian  libraries  wen 
those  at  Novalesa,  near  Mont  Cenis,  which  contained  aiore  than 
6000  volumes  in  906,  when  the  monks  removed  them  to  Turin 
for  fear  of  the  Saracens*;  and  at  Pomposa,  near  Ravenna,  including 
copies  of  Seneca  and  Pliny*.     In  France  the  monastery  of  Moissac 
alone  preserved  a  copy  of  *Lactantius'  De  Mortibus  PcrsecuiorMm*\ 
that  of  Murbach,  the  only  ms  of  Velleius  Paterculus  j   that  fltf 
Fleury,  near  Orleans,  the  longer  version  of  the  Comnnentary  ^^k 
Virgil    by   Servius';    Bobbio   once    possessed   the    only   ms  fl^ 
Terentianus  Maurus  ;  and  similarly  in  many  other  cases*.     Thus 
it  is  that  the  monasteries   of  the  Middle  Ages  may   justly   be 
regarded  not  only  as  ^repositories  of  the  learning  that  then  wai^_ 
but  also  as  'well-springs  of  the  learning  which  was  to  be  '*.     Wb|^| 
the  records  of  other  literatures  have  perished,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  monks  for  the  fact  that 


'  Classic  lore  glides  on. 
By  these  Religious  saved  for  all  posterity '  '^^. 

The  survival  of  certain  of  the  I^atin  Classics  was  due  to' 
local  interest.    Catullus  survived  in  his  birthplace,  Verona  (possibtj 
owing  to  Pacificus,  the  archdeacon  of  that  city,  who,  before  8j 
presented  218  mss  to  the  local  College  of  Canons");   CaesAT 


ibli 


*  Cp.  IIolder-Ej^er's  Lambtrt  0^94)1  p-  xii  f- 

•  J.  Gegenbaur  (Fulda,   1871-4,    1878).      On  all  the  monasteries 
line,  see  Index  10  WaUentuch,  GtsckichtsptetUn,  and  to  Spccht,  (Jnitrvick 
WiS€U  ;    on  Lorsch  and   Kulda.  Falk's  Beilriige  zur  Rtkonstrttktiam^  dfr 
JiihihtMeia  Fuldtmis  und  BihlitMhtca  IxwreshamtHsist  190J.  . 

^  p.  520  supra. 

*  Maratori,  Script.  Rtr,  Jtal.  w  ii  73t ;   Tirabowhi,  iii   194;   Bahanl^ 
ChroHuiers^   183  f;  CipoUa,  Afon.  NavalicuHsia  (Rome,   1898). 

'  Montfaucon,  Diar.  Ital.  c.  6> 

•  Now  Par.  Colt>crl.  1397. 
'  Now  Par.  7929. 

•  Cp.  Vfldianus  ap.  Zicgclljauer,  Oh.  Lit.  O.S.B.  W  510.     For  Ruti 
Nnmalianus  we  depend  entirely  on  a  V^icnna  transcript  of  a  unique  us  fc 
at  Bobbio. 

*  Maitland's  Dark  Agts,  Pref. 
'*  Wordsworth,  Eccl.  Sennets^  xxv. 
>'  Muratori,  Ant,  Ital,  iii  S38;  Tiiaboschit  iii  364. 
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Gallic  fVar,  in  France;  the  Germania  and  the  ear!y  books  of 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus^  with  all  that  remains  of  Ammianus 
MarceUinus\  in  Germany ;  and  Frontinus,  On  Aqueducts^  at 
Monte  Cassino,  S.  E.  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  where  this  unique 
MS  is  still  preserved'.  The  interests  of  education  prompted  the 
preservation  of  authors  on  Grammar,  with  Terence  and  Virgil, 
and  (in  a  less  degree)  Lucan_and  Statius,  Persius  and  JuvenaL 
Sallust,  Livy  and  Suctonjus  were  retained  as  models  for  histoncalT 
Cicero's  Speeches  for  rhetorical,  and  Ovid  for  poetical  composition. 
The  ethical  interest  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  and  of  the  historical  anecdotes 
of  Valerius  Maximus*.  Germany  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
interested  in  subject-matter;  France,  in  style  and  form.  Catullus 
was  preserved  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Italy;  Horace,  chiefly 
in  France  j  Propertius,  probably  in  France  alone,  being  first 
mentioned  by  Richard  de  Fournival,  chancellor  of  Amiens  (xiii)*. 
The  two  earliest  notices  of  TibuUus  come  from  France',  and  his 
allusions  to  the  local  rivers  may  have  added  to  his  popularity  in 
that  country'.  The  Cytttgetua  of  Nemesianus  is  mentioned  by 
Hincmar  of  Rheims  alone,  as  a  book  which  he  had  studied  as  a 
boy  (d,  882).  Cicero's  Speeches  sur\'ived  at  Cluni,  Langre.s  and 
Liege,  and  the  Ciceronian  Mss  at  Hirschau  were  brought  from 
France'.  The  first  to  translate  any  of  the  SpeecAcsy;as  an  Italian, 
Brunetto  Latini  (d.  1294);  the  Brutus  survived  solely  in  Italy; 
the  De  Oratore  and  Orator^  in  Italy  and  France.  As  an  authority 
on  matters  of  diction,  the  grammarian  Festus  was  known  in 
France,   and   was   also   preserved   in    Italy",    Paulus    Diaconus, 


^  Codtx  Fuldensis  (cent,  x)  now  in  Vatican.  The  corruptions  of  the  text 
are  due  to  the  fact  ihat  the  '  insular '  script  of  the  orchctyi>e  had  ceased  to  be 
familiar  at  Fulda  (Tiaube  in  S.  JSer.  Munich  Acad.  Dec.  igoo,  496). 

^  Complete /at-jf///iVf  in  Clemens  Ilerschel's  ed.  [BosioD,  1899). 

'  On  Valerius  cp.  Wibald  of  Corvcy  (r.  iifio)  in  Bibl,  Rer,  Gemt.  i  1S0 

*  Propercii  Aurelii  Nautae  monobiblos  (cp.  TeufTel,  §346,  1}.  Manitius  in 
/thein.  Mui.  xlvii,  Supp].  p.  31.  List  of  Richard's  books  in  Dcliiitc,  Cab.  dcs 
AfSSt  ii  f  1 4. 

*  Norden,  Kuustprom,  718  n.  a,  cp.  6yi»  7^4  ;  and  Schanz,  §  184  a. 

*  i  7,  I  — 11.     Cp.  Postgalc,  In  CI.  Rev.  xvii  (190.O  112-7. 

'  Bibl.  Rtr.  Germ,  i  317.  ^  Cp.  Manitius.  in  PhitoL  xlix  384. 
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generally  recognised  as  the  author  of  the  extant  abridgement, 
having  lived  in  both  of  these  lands.     The  historians  (with 
exception  of  the  author  of  the  Galiic  War)  were  diligently 
and  copied  in  Germany' ;  and  Pliny  the  elder  in  Germany 
England. 

Richard  of  Bury  looks  back  with  regret  on  the  ages  when 
monks  used  to  copy  Mss  *  between  the  hours  of  prayer ',  giWng 
tht.'  time  they  could  to  the  making  of  books,  and  contrasts 
industry  of  the  past  with  the  idleness  of  his  own  day  (1345)' 
He  also  presents  us  with  a  vivid  picture  of  his  own  eagerness  in 
collecting  mss  with   the  aid   of  the   stai'tonarii  and   lihrarii 
France,  Ctcrmany  and  Italy,     For  some  of  his  books  he  sei 
to  Rome ;   he  also  dwells  with  rapture   on  his  visits   to    Pa 
*the  paradise  of  the  world',  with  its  delightful  libraries,  its 
of  Aristotle  and  Plotinus,  St  Paul  and  I>ionysius,  and  *  all 
works  in  which  the  Latin  Muse  reproduces  the  lore  of  Greece 
He  adds  that,  in  his  own  manors  in  England,  he  always  employ 
a   large    number   of    copyists*,    scribes   and   correctors,    beside* 
binders  and  illuminators*;  and   he  pays  an  eloquent  and 
known  tribute  to  his  beloved  books*.     All  the  rooms  in  his  ho 
are  said  to  have  been  crowded  with  them.     They  are  even  said 
have  encroached  on  his  bedroom  in  such  numbers  that  he  ooui 
not  get  to  bed  without  stepping  over   them.     His  library 
unfortunately  been  lost,  and  even  its  catalogue  has  vanished 

From  the  Monasteries  the   copying   of  mss   passed   to  the 

Universities.      Uuring  tlie  70  years  precedinc  the 

date   of  the   Pmhbmon^   authorised   copyists  for 

the  production  of  text-books  were  licensed  and  controlled  1>t  tb^H 

university  of  Paris  (1275),  numbering  24  in  ]292and29in  1323^^ 

The  library  of  the  Sorbonne  was  instituted  in  1289  I  '^^  catalogue 


'  Manitius  in  Rhtm.  Mm*  /.  c„  with  summiuy  in  Nordcn.  691  f. 
"  Phihbibton,  c.  5-  ■  c  8,  ft|  116-8. 

*  aHtiifitarii  (g  i^^  =  traHscript&res  zfefentmt  %  307). 

•  §  143-  *  C.i  §«i6— 59. 
'  H.  Motley's  £n^.  IVriters^  iv  56;  Putnam,  i  168;  p.  601  ntpra. 
^  Kiul  I^crojx,  quoted  by  Lecoy  tie  la  Marche.  p.  iiof.     On  'Books 

ihe  early  Univcreilics',  sec  Schmid,  Gfsch.  U.  Enithum^^  II  i   490-54 
Putnam,  i  178— SI4.     On  the  mediaeval  trade  in  Mss,  sec  Albrecht  Kii 
Dli  ffiiHiisekrifienMmdifr  des  AfAs,  1853. 
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(which  is  still  extant)  numbers  1017  titles,  and  by  the  statutes 
of  132 1  ono  copy  of  every  work  in  its  best  form  was  added  to  the 
collection'.  But,  at  least  half  a  century  before  Paris  became 
famous  as  the  home  of  Scholasticism  {c  iioo)  or  Bologna  as  a 
school  of  Law  (^.  11 13),  and  more  than  a  century  before  Oxford 
began  to  flourish,  possibly  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
English  students  from  Paris  (1167),  Salerno  had  been  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  school  of  Medicine  {c.  1050),  and  Latin 
translations  of  Arabic  renderings  of  the  great  Greek  physicians 
began  to  be  in  use  in  that  *city  of  Hippocrates  *  before  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century^  Montpellier  is  first  noticed  as  a  school 
of  Medicine  in  1137,  and  the  text-books  there  used  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  Greek  Galen,  as  translated  from  Arabic  into  I^tin  in 
the  twelfth  century,  mainly  by  Gerard  of  Cremona*.  We  hear  of 
students  migrating  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  in  1209,  and  from 
Bologna  to  Padua  in  1222,  and  we  find  Salamanca  and  Toulouse 
coming  into  being  about  the  same  date,  while  the  only  important 
universities  founded  between  that  time  and  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  are  those  of  Pisa  (1343},  Florence  (1349),  and 
Prague  (1347-8),  this  last  being  the  earliest  of  German  universities. 
The  traditions  of  study,  which  had  been  in  a  measure  maintained 
by  the  Monasteries  down  to  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
passed  in  part  to  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders  in  the 
thirteenth,  while,  before  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  also 
found  a  home  in  Universities  such  as  those  which  have  here  been 
briefly  mentioned. 

A  few  of  the  indications  of  the  relative  importance  attached  to 
the  principal  l^iin  authors  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  here  be 
noticed*,  w*ith  some  mention  of  the  leading  mediaeval  mss  still 


*  A.  Franklin,  Les  Anciennes BibL  diParis  (1S67),  La  Sori^onue,  an — 318; 
cp.  Putnam,  i  166. 

»  Rashdall.  i  77  f.  »  ih.  ii  1 13.  780. 

*  Cp.  Manitius  in  Philohgus^  xtvii — lii,  and  Suppl.  vii,  1899  (for  mediaeval 
quotations),  and  Khein.  Mus.  xlvii,  Suppl,  iji  pp.  (for  evidence  from 
mediaeval  catalogues),  with  literature  in  Hlibner,  Bihliographie^  §^  34*  36 ;  also 
A.  Graf,  Roma  neila  Memorui...tUl  Medio  Evo  (1883I,  ii  153 — 367  ;  and  ihe 
very  brief  sketches  in  G.  Meier's  SuUn  frrien  Kitmtt  (Etnsiedeln.  1886), 
i  17 — 21,  and  Bunian's  Ct.  Philol.  in  Deutsckland^  i  37  C 
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extant,  and  of  the  mediaeval  libraries  where  they  vrere  formerly 
preserved'.     It  will  thus  be  seen  how  large  a  portion  of  the  I 
Classics  owes  its  present  existence  to  the  industry*  of  copy 
prior  to  the  age  of  the  Renaissance.     Plautus  was  hille  read 
he  is  only  quoted  second-hand  by  Rabanus  Ma 
who  clearly  derives  his  knowledge   from    Pri; 
and  Isidore;  but  many  isolated  lines  are  cited  in  the  Glosta 
Osberni^y  a  work  of  Finglish  origin.     In  the  mediaeval  catalogues 
he  is  found  at  tiury*  and  at  Bamberg"  only,  but  he  is  menti 
by  Ratherius,  bishop  of  Verona  (965)*,  and  Philip  de  Harv 
(cent,  xii)',  both  of  whom  once  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Cambi 
The  text  of  Plautus  now  depends  (i)  on  the  Ambrosian  patiai 
in    Milan  (cent,  iv— v),   containing   the   Trinummus  and    Mi 
Gloriosus  and  about  half  of  twelve  other  plays,  which    al 
certainly  came  from  Iiobbio^  and  (2)  on  five  MSS  of  the  'Palat 
recension,  viz.  one  at  Heidelberg",  two  in  the  Vatican,  one  in  the 
British  Museum  (xi),  and  a  second  Ambrosian  ms  (xii).     L 
1429,  only  the  first  eight  of  the  twenty  extant  plays  were  r 
known.    Terence  was  far  more  familiar.    A  line 
his  plays  was  even  quoted  in  St  Peter's  by  LiberiusJ 
bishop   of  Rome  (352-66),  in  an  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
sister  of  Ambrose  on  her  reception  as  a  nun  in  the  presence  of 


Tenncc 


1  \TVC 

eaqj 


^  Nearly  all  the  Mss  here  mentioned  are  included  in  Chntelain'ft  PaU^rmfkit 
des  ChssitfMcs  Latini-,  containing  more  than  ^lyQ  facsimiles ^  with  dcscnpCii 
letterpress  (1884 — 1900).     Further  details  as  10  the  *  class-marks  '  etci  of 
in    modern   Ubiaries  may   be  found    in    Teu/fel    or  Schuu,   and    the 
critical  editions. 

*  Pciper,  Archiv  f.  Lit.  Gesch.  v  495;  Rhein,  Mm,  xxxii  516;  Ml 
PhihL  Suppl.  vii  758  f. 

■  A  column  and  a  half  of  references  in  Index  to  Mai.  Auctons^  viii. 
work  was  ascribed  by  Leiand  to  Osbcm,  a  monk  of  Gloucester  {e.   tifiokj 
W.    Meyer  in  ffhnn.  Afus.  xxtx  (1874)  179  f;    Locwe,  PmirvmHS 
Gloss.  Lat.  140-^3. 

*  M.  K.  James.  Bibl.  fiuriensis,  p.  17. 
'  Manitius,  Rhtin.  Aftss.  xlvill  101. 

*  Migne,  cxxxvi  752,  Catullum  nunqnaro  antea  leclum,  rUutum  iain  qI 
1^^  [nccllcciuni. 

^  Migne,  cciii  871  [Cafilivi),  too8  {AssMoHa), 

*  p.  454  supra, 

*  Complcle /izf  jiMuV  (Leyden,  1900). 
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Lucretius 


her  brother*.  He  was  closely  imitated  by  Hroswitha,  and  not 
unfrequently  cited  by  others' ;  but,  although  his  metres  had  been 
expounded  by  Priscian,  he  was  regarded  as  a  prose-author  not 
only  by  the  learned  abbess  of  Clandersheim,  but  also  by  the  well- 
informed  schoolmaster  of  Bamberg,  Hugo  of  'rrimberg\  The 
text  depends  on  the  Bembine  ms  in  the  Vatican  (iv-^v\  so  called 
because  it  belonged  to  Cardinal  Bemho's  father,  who  describes  it 
as  a  codex  mihi  carior  auro\  The  later  mss  (ix)  belong  to  the 
inferior  recension  by  Calliopius  (iii — iv)'. 

Lucretius,  who,  in  the  Roman  Age,  had  been  imitated  by 
Horace  and  Virgil",  had  been  familiar  to  Arnobius, 
I^ctantius'  and  Jerome",  and  had  been  occasion- 
ally copied  by  Commodianus  and  frequently  quoted  by  Isidore, 
was  little  read  in  the  Middle  Ages*.  But  he  is  mentioned  by 
Ratherius,  and,  through  the  medium  of  the  grammarians,  he 
became  known  to  Bede,  one  of  whose  quotations  enabled 
Lachmann  to  emend  the  poet's  text  (vi  868).  A  few  consecutive 
lines  are  quoted  by  Ermenrich  of  Ellwangen'".  Some  at  least  of 
the  quotations  in  Rabanus  Maurus  are  undoubtedly  derived  (as 
in  the  case  of  IMautus)  from  Priscian  and  Isidore.  If  any  of  thera 
are  first-hand,  they  may  have  been  taken  from  the  ninth  century 
MS  now  at  Leyden  (A),  which  was  formerly  in  the  library  of 
St  Martin's  church  at  Mainz,  the  sec  of  Rabanus.      The  tenth 


^  Hautontim*  373;  Ambrose  in  Migne*  xvi  335  c. 

'  Manitius,  PhiloL  Hi  54<>-,ii3  ;  Cloetta,  Beitragv^  i;  Komodie  u.  7'ragvdie 
im  MAt  3  f  (Halle,  1890);  Mognin,  BiM.  de  VkoU  da  chartts^  i  524-,^!. 
John  of  Salisbury,  Pol,  vii  9,  calls  him  Comicus  tfui  firoe  f^eris  placet  \  but  ihe 
only  plays  he  quotes  are  the  Attdrxa  and  Eunuthus. 

■  Regixirum  MultorHm  Auctorum  (1380),  eti.  HUmer,  Ein  Qudlenb%ieh  tur 
Lot.  Literaturg<schicht€  des  MAs^  Vienna  Akad.  Situtngibcr.  1888,  (Sallnst, 
Cicero,  Terence)  *non  in  mmiero  ponunlur  raelricorum'  (I.  181). 

*  Complete ytjfJim/7*  (Leyden,  1903). 

*  Dzintzko  {Commeni.  Itcr/^in,  231-6)  notes  that  the  term  rteennti  first 
appears  c.  500,  and  would  assign  CallicjpiuK  to  thmt  date. 

*  Schanz,  §95. 

^  Philippe,  Pev.  dt  V tiisL  des  Rtligiom,  1896*  16—36, 

*  A€iv-  Ruf.  iii  c.  39. 

"  Manitiiis.  in  Philal.  Iii  536-8.  Jourdain,  Kicherchtt^  ii,  seems  hardly 
justified  in  saying  that  J  ttutes  les  epoques  du  mcyen  &ge  on  a  lu...le pofmt  de 
LucfUe.  ^°  ed.  DUmmler,  p.  30  (Lucr.  i  150-8). 


century  MS  at  l^yden  (B)  was  once  in  the  abbey  of  St  Bettin, 
near  St  Omer  and  not  far  from  Corbie,  and  mediaeval  catalogues 
show  that  Lucretius  was  not  unknown  at  Corbie  itself,  as  well 
at  Murbach  and  Bobbio.  In  Lachmann's  opinion*  our  p 
authorities,  A  and  B,  are  derived  from  a  lost  original  of  ccniunr 
iv — V,  consisting  of  302  pages  written  in  thttt  capitais^  which 
formerly  in  some  part  of  Frankland ' ;  but  it  has  since  been  sh 
by  a  French  scholar  that  the  original  was  written  in  minusy 
with  abbreviations  wrongly  interpreted  m  the  existing 
Marbod,  bishop  of  Rennes  (d.  1123),  who  opposed  the 
cureanism  of  his  day,  has  an  obvious  echo  of  Lucretius  in  the 
lines, 

'  Hanc  \i€,  tnortetn)  indoctus  homo  summum  pulAt  esse  malonim, 
Omnia  cum  vita  tollenlur  commoda  vitae''. 

A  single  line  of  Lucretius^  is  inaccurately  quoted  in  works  bca; 
the  names  of  Wilhelm  of  Hirschau*  (d.  1091)  and  Honorius 
Autun*  (t*.   1 1 20),  both  of  which  are  now  generally  ascribird  lo 
William  of  Conches'.     The  same   line   is   quoted    by  Giroldus 
Cambrensis"  (d.  1222) ;  but,  with  William  and  Giraldus  alike,  the 
ultimate  authority  is  Priscian  (iv  27),  as  is  proved  by  tlieir  agree 
with  Priscian  in  making  the  last  word  of  the  line  nasci  instead 
g(pti*.   Ciiraldus  actually  quotes  it  as  a  line  of  Plautus,  thusreveali 
his  ignorance  of  the  text  of  Plautus  and  Lucretius,  and  of  the  metres 
of  both.     Richard  of  Bury'"  mentions  Lucretius  (with  Homer 
Theocritus)  as  a  poet  imitated  by  Virgil.     This  remark  isdcscri 
by  Manitius"  as  a  proof  of  very  wide  reading,  but  Richard 
easily  have  found  his  authority  (for  Virgil's  debt  to  Lucrcttus 


i 


and  til  1, 


'  Lachmann,  Comm.  imt. 

*  Louis  Duvau,  in  /<ev.  dt  PkiloL  xii  ti888)  30 — 37. 
'  Li^  decern  CapHuiomm^  ix  ;  Lucr.  iii  898 — 901, 

viue*. 

*  u  t$88,  ex  inscn&ilibus  ne  credms  sen&ilc  gi^t. 

*  Pkiicsofihicae  tmfUutionts^  \  p.  14. 

*  De  Fhilos.  MuMtii,  i  c.  31,  Migne,  clxxii  54. 
^  Poole's  Afitiinsti  Thougkt.  339-46.  •  vol.  iv  I. 

*  The  Vatican  Ciossarium   Osbimi  (xii)  in  Mai,  Auciorts^  viU  515*  fliw 
qaotc5  ihe  line  with  nasri. 

>«  PMtMi^hn,  fi  162.  "  PkiM.  lU 
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one  of  his  favourite  authors,  GeUius'  ;  or  {for  the  poet's  debt  to 
Homer  and  Theocritus,  as  well  as  Lucretius)  in  Macrobius',  whom 
he  mentions  in  the  very  next  section'.  The  few  quotations  in 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  are  borrowed  from  Macrobius*.  It  was 
nor  until  about  1417  that  Lucretius  was  recovered  by  Poggio. 

Verona's  poet  Catullus,  who  had  been  imitated  in  the  Roman 
Age*,  and  partially  known  to  Ausonius,  Paulinus 
and  Apollinaris  Sidonius  in  (iaul^  and  to  Corippus 
in  Africa*,  Is  quoted  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  the  seventh  century, 
but  is  not  even  named  again  until  the  time  of  Ratherius,  bishop 
of  Verona  {965)'.  The  ms  at  Verona,  lost  for  a  time  but  recovered 
shortly  before  1323,  was  known  to  Petrarch  (1347)  and  Coluccio 
Salutati  (1374),  but  had  vanished  again  before  Traversari's  visit 
(July  I433)^  It  is  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  source  of  all  the 
extant  Mss",  the  best  of  them  being  the  Vatican  ms,  which  once 
belonged  to  Coluccio  Salutati '°,  the  Paris  ms  from  Saint-Cermain- 
des-Pres,  transcribed  from  a  copy  ipade  at  Verona  in  1375 '^  the 
Oxford  MS  from  the  collection  of  the  Venetian  Jesuit  Canonici 
{18 17),  copied  about  1400,  and  the  codex  Datanus  in  Berlin 
(1463).  The  Epithalamium  alone  is  included  in  a  Paris  Anthology 
of  century  ix. 

Of  all  the  poets  by  far  the  most  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages 


Virgil 


Virvjil.  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Aeneidy  as  an  image  of  human  life,  as  a  story  of 
the  triumph  of  wisdom  and  Wrtue  over  folly  and  passion,  first  put 


^  i  Jt,  7.  '  (Theocr.,  Homer,  v  1.  4—6) ;  (Lucr.)  vi  i — 6. 

'  See,  in  general,  Manilius,  i.c.\  Jcwen  in  Pkilot.  xxx  336-8;  J.  Philippe, 
in  Riv.  lit  VHitt,  dUs  Reiigiom^  xxxii  (1895)  ^84 — 301,  xxxiii  (iSyfi)  19 — 36, 
115 — i6t.  Cp.  Lanibinus,  Lutr.  cd.  1583,  p.  vii ;  Barth  on  Staliuft  Silv.  ii  7, 
76  (1664) ;  and  Munro.  I.ucr.^  notes  i  p.  1  ;  &lso  Voigi,  i**  141  n.  1. 

^  Ue  Nolhac,  Pttrartfue  et  V kuntapiismt^  IJ4.     Cp.  Hortis,  S/utfi,  ^g-i. 

'  Magnus  in  B^r5ian'byi/ArcJ/^  li  339;  Schanr,  §  106. 

•  Phihl.  xlviii  760;  cp.  Bahrens,  ii  6.1,. 

•  p.  630  supra,  n.  6  ;  R.  LUis.  Ih'oL  vi  f. 

•  Htfcbepori<OM,  p.  34;  Voigt,  UumanismySy  \  107,  439,  li  384*;  Bahrens, 
i  pp.  V— xi  ;  U.  EIH5,  ProL  X— xii ;  aJso  CatuHus  in  xrtf  cent.  ( 1905). 

»•  Disputed  by  L.  Schwal>e  (1886)  and  B.  Schmidi  (1887}. 

'*  W.  G-  Hale,  iwPrx,  Amer.  Phil.  Assof.  1897 ;  CL  Rev.  xii  447,  xx  160. 

'^  Chatelain,  no.  15;  complete /iri/ff/iVtf  (Pans,  Lcroux,  189D). 
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forward  by  Fulgentius\  was  accepted  by  Bernard  Silvester  and  his 
contemporary  John  of  Salisbury',  as  well  as  by  Danle,  and 
scholars  in  the  Renaissance,  such  as  jVJberti  and  Landini.     Vii 
was  of  course  the  constant  model  of  the  tnediaeval  epics.     fien< 
de  Sainte-More  founded  on  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Aeneid 
romance  of  Eneas  (after  m6o)*.      Virgil's  general   popularity 
the  Christian  community  was  partly  due  to  his  Fourth  Ed^ 
which  had  lx:cn  regarded  by  I^ctantius.  Eusebius,   St  AugustiM 
and  Prudeniius  as  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ*.     VLncmi 
of  Beauvais"  ascribed  the   conversion   of  three    pagans   to  the 
perusal  of  that  poem.     In  the  myster)--plays  of  the  Middle  Age 
Virgil,  with  the  Sibyl  and  the  Prophets,  appeared  as  witnesses 
Incarnation-     In  a  play  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Prater 
addressing  the  poet,  says : — 

'Vates  Maro  genlilium, 

Da  Cbriftto  testimonium'; 

and  the  poet  replies  : — 

'  Eccc  polo  demisbi  solo  nova  prc^eoies  est  *  •. 
It  was  also  a  pious  belief  in  Italy  that  St  Paul  had  visited  the 
poet's  tomb  when  he  passed  through  Naples,  and  had  shed  tean^H 
of  regret  at  the  thought  that  the  poet  had  not  lived  at  a  time  wbcdi^^ 
he  might  have  been  converted  by  the  Apostle.     A  hymn  in  honour 
of  St  Paul,  which  continued  to  be  sung  at  Mantua  down  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  included  the  following  stanza: — 

*  Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 
Duclus  fudil  super  cum 
Piae  rorem  Ucrymae; 
Quern  le,  incjuit,  rcddidtsscmi 
Si  le  vivum  inveni^em. 
Puctaruin  maxime ! ' ' 

^   y^ifgiiiona  coniincHtia  (c.  jiio  A.D.),  ed.  Helm,  1896. 
'  Comparetti,    Virgilio^    Part    I,   c.    8;    SchaarKhmidt,    97   f;     Poole 
Afedieval  Tkaught^   119;    Boissier,   in  R^.  da  Dtux  Monnkt^  xlx  511. 
"  Gaston  Paris,  Litt.  fr.  an  MA^  %  46. 

*  Comparetti,  Vtrgilio^  \  131-5,  and  Schani,  ft  114,  p.  39'.    Jerome.  £/. 
(Migne,  xxi)  54$),  describes  liucli  views  ^^  fiuerilia. 

'  Spt€.  ffist.  xi  50. 

•  Du  Meril,  Origines  Latines  du  the^trt  mcJenu^  p.   1S4  (Grafs  A4 
ii  106). 

^  Danid,  T/ustmrus,  v  766  (Coroparetti,  Vir/rilw^  \  iji). 
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To  Dante  (as  is  well  known)  Virgil  is  *  the  glory  of  the  I-atin 
race",  *  the  honour  of  all  science  and  all  wit",  'the  sea  of  all 
wisdom'*,  *the  gentile  sage,  who  all  things  knew'*,  the  poet  who, 
as  the  symbol  of  human  wisdom  and  philosophy,  is  his  *  leader, 
lord  and  master  '*  in  his  journey  through  the  Inferno  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Purgijiorio', 

The  text  of  Virgil  rests  mainly  on  the  Medicean  ms  (v),  once 
at  Bobbio ;  the  Paiatine  (v  ?),  formerly  at  Heidelberg ;  and  the 
Vatican  ms  (3867),  with  t6  illustrations  (vi  ?),  from  St  Denis. 
Hardly  a  quarter  of  the  text  Is  preserved  in  an  older  Vatican  ms 
(iv  ?)  including  50  pictures  of  Virgilian  scenes'.  There  are  seven 
leaves,  from  a  St  Denis  ms  (ii  or  iii  ?),  now  in  the  Vatican  and  in 
Berlin,  and  fragments  (iv?)  at  St  Gallen*:  also  a  Paris  palimpsest 
from  Corbie,  and  a  Verona  palimpsest  with  scholia  (both  of  cent. 
iv?).  Lastly,  we  have  two  impwrtant  MSS  from  Tours  and  Fleury 
(ix),  now  in  Bern*  and  Paris  respectively;  and,  among  the  Paris 
MSS  (ix— xii),  one  from  the  abbey  of  St  Mnrtial  at  Limoges. 

The  study  of  Horace  in  the  Caroline  age  is  represented  mainly 
by  Alcuin,  who  assumes  the  name  of  Flaccus,  and 
displays  a  knowledge  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes  as 
well  as  the  Satires  and  Epistles^  which  may  also  be  traced  in  the 

1  Purg>  vii  16.  '  Inf.  iv  73. 

•  Inf,  viii  7.  *  /«/.  vii  3. 

•  inf*  it  140.    De  Motutrchia^  \\  3,  divinui>  pocta  nostcr  Virgilius. 

•  Virgil  leaves  Dante  in  Pnrg.  xxx  49  f.  Lp.  II.  M.  Ucauy,  DatU*  and 
Vir^ii^  1905* — A  long  list  of  reminiscences  of  Virgil  in  the  Latin  poets  of 
cent.  V— xii  is  collected  in  Zappcrl,  U'ir^ls  Fortleben  im  MA  (Vienna  AkatL 
1851);  see  also  Kibheck's  Index.  The  subject  in  general  is  fully  treated 
in  Compareltis  Virgilio nel .\fedi0  Evo^  3  vols.  (1872  and  1896),  E.T.  1895  (cp. 
Quarter!/  Rfvif:i/,\'o\.  137,  77  f).  Grafs  AVwfl,  ii  196 — 158,  Teuffel,  §231,  la; 
cp.  J.  S.  Tunison's  J/aj/cv  Vir^iiy  cd.  1  {1890),  and  ('.  (J.  Lcland,  UHpublished 
ttgends  of  Virgil  (1899),  also  Du  Meril  in  Milangts  archht.  et  tit.  (1850), 
415-78,  and  Sclianz,  gg  247,  149.  On  Virgil  in  mediaeval  schools,  cp.  Specht, 
VntcrriiktnoeseHy  97  f,  and  Manilius,  7.ur  Vtherliiferttngsgeschichtt^  Sonder- 
druck  atts  Mitt,  der  Gts.f.  ^utjche...S<hu!grschickte^  xvi  3  (1906},  p.  16.  See 
also  Schanz,  II  i'  g  149. 

'  Photographed  in  Fragntenta  et  picturae  Verg.  c&d.  Vat.  3125  (Rome, 
1899);  partly  rcproduce<l  in  G.  F.  Hill's  Illustrations  of  School  Classics^ 
No.  331  r  (1903).     Cp.  Nolhac  in  Notices  et  Extraiis^  xxxv  1,  1897. 

•  Facsimile  on  p.  197  supra. 
■  p.  476  lupra.    Facsimite  in  Steffen's  Lat,  Pal.  103, 
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poems  of  Theodulfus,  bishop  of  Orleans  (d.  821).  The  oldest 
extant  ms  of  Horace,  the  codex  Bfrnensis^  came  from  the  ndgb- 
buurhood  of  Orleans,  and  was  probably  originally  at  Hobbio.  The 
famous  description  of  Death'  is  cited  as  follotes  by  Notker 
Balbulus  of  St  Gallen  (cent,  ix): — 

'  ut  cecinit  scnsu  verax  Horatius  iste, 
cactcra  vitanHu<i  luhricus  atquc  VAgus  : 
pallida  Mors  aequo  puluins  pede  sivc  tahemas 
aut  regum  lurre!>.  \'ivittf,  ait,  venio '. 

In  the  Monlpellier  ms  (cent,  x)  the  Odf  to  Phyliis  (iv  11)  >s  set 

to  the  music  of  the  lines  ascribed  to  Paulus  Diaconus.  which 
supplied  Guido  of  Arexzo  with  the  names  of  the  notes,  1//.  rt^ 
mi^jQy  io!y  //7,  si'. — 

*  ///  queanl  laxis  rrtonarc  fibr'is 
mrra  gn^lorum  /Jimuli  tuorum, 
Wve  ptiUuti  /«»l)ii  rcalum, 
.Sanctc  /ohanncs''*. 

The  Satires  and  Epistks  supply,  in  250  lines,  nn  eighth  pan  of 
the  Epics  of  the  *Calf  and  Wolf,  and  the  'Fov  and  Lion',  known 
as  the  Ecbasis  Captivi  (written  by  a  monk  of  Toal  shortly  after 
936)*.  The  poet  is  called  noster  Horatius  by  Benzo,  the  bishop 
of  Alba  {fl,  1061),  who,  in  the  Panegyric  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Henry  IV,  also  names  Virgil,  Lucan,  Statius,  'Homer',  aotl 
Quintilian*.  The  Odes  and  Epodes  (as  well  as  Virgil's  Eclogtt4$) 
are  imitated  by  Metellus  of  Tegemsee  (first  half  of  cent,  xii)  in 
the  poems  written  in  many  metres  in  honour  of  St  Quirinus'. 
Horace  is  named  by  Abelard  among  the  'pagan  philosophcn' 
cited  by  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  In  12S0  his  hexameter 
poems  are  regarded  by  Hugo  of  Tnmberg"  as  more  important 
than  the  lyrics  :  the  former  are  the  tidri  pHncipates,  the  Utter  ate 

'  (?</«.  i  4  i3f- 

'  Dummler,  PcHat  Lot,  Aivi  Car,^  Appendix  Carmitmm  Du^i^ntm,  i  8j; 
OrelU's  //anxff.  Appendix  to  vol.  ii  ed.  3. 

•  cd.  Voigt  (1875) ;  Bursian.  i  49  f,  and  inS.  Ber.  bayr,  A^att.  187J,  460 f; 
Eb«rl,  iii  176.  iHi, — j>6;  and  Teslimonia  in  KeWer-Holdct' % /ffrwf,  u  (1869^ 

*  i'lToft  A'ffma,  ii  171. 

*  Canisiu!!,  Ziv/.  Am/,  i,  appendix,  p.  35  f.     Cp.  Bunian,  1  7> ;    S,  Btr* 
bayr,  Akad.  1873,  Aufsatz  3  ;  %x\<^Jahrab,  \  9. 

•  Hi^strum,  68  f. 
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minus  usualts.  Thus  the  moral  precepts  embodied  in  the  con- 
versational style^  of  his  hexameters  were  apparently  recognised  as 
possessing  a  permanent  value,  while  his  elaborate  and  almost 
inimitable  lyrics  were  regarded  as  only  the  occasional  poetry  of  a 
by-gone  age,  and  were  probably  all  the  less  likely  to  be  appreciated, 
or  imitated^  owing  to  the  peqjlexing  variety  of  the  metres  employed. 
The  distinction  drawn  by  Hugo  is  fully  confirmed  by  statistics. 
Out  of  1289  scattered  quotations  from  Horace  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  exactly  150  {or  less  than  ^5)  are  from  the  lyrics  and  as  many 
as  1039  from  the  hexameters^  The  total  number  of  quotations 
from  the  lyrics  in  Italy  is  only  19,  distributed  over  several  centuries, 
and  gradually  diminishing  till  they  reach  the  age  of  Dante,  when 
they  entirely  disappear.  Horace  was,  in  fact,  little  known  in  Italy 
before  the  Renaissance,  while  he  was  far  more  familiar  in  France 
and  Germany.  (jermany  in  century  xiii  claims  the  only  two 
mediaeval  quotations  from  the  Carmen  Saecniare,  It  was  in  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Mosel  and  the  Meuse  (within 
the  limits  corresponding  to  the  mediaeval  Lotharingia),  that 
Horace  was  best  appreciated  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
Latin  poets.  Thus  it  was  apparently  in  the  region  immediately 
surrounding  the  ancient  court  of  Aachen,  that  the  influence  of 
the  revival  of  learning  under  Charles  the  (Ireat  lasted  longest*. 

Most  of  the  250  extant  mss  come  from  France.  The  oldest, 
now  known  as  the  codex  BernensiSy  which  belongs  to  the  Mavortian 
recension  (527)  and  is  written  in  an  Irish  hand  (ix),  came  from 
Fleury  on  the  Loire.  It  has  Celtic  glosses  here  and  there  in  the 
margin,  and  is  one  of  a  group  of  mss  now  ascribed  to  Irish 
contemporaries  of  SeduHus  of  Liege^  Among  other  mss,  which 
are  interesting  by  reason   of  the  places  of  their  origin  or  their 

>  Scllar's  I/oract  etc,  (1893),  81  f. 

*  See  tabular  conspectus  in  Moore's  Siudits  in  Dan/f,  i  101. 

*  The  Anaircia  lui  cnrminum  Uoraiiatwrftm  historianty  carried  by 
M.  Hertz  {1876-81)  down  lo  Venantius  Fortunatus,  have  been  continued  to 
1300  in   ihc  Auaitkten  of  Manitius  (1893);   cp.    ilaupt,  Opuse.  iii  47,  and 

.Campaux,  Histairc  du  text e  \C Horace  {1891).  Further  reminiscences  of  Horace 
are  quoted  by  "I'orraca,  Nuove  Rasufptt  (1894),  pp.  421-9;  cp.  also  Graf's 
Roma^  ii  1936  ;  Schanz,  §  365  a,  and  Manitlus  in  Mitt,  \  2  f. 

*  Traubc.  AbhandL  Munich  Acad.  1893,  p.  348  f.  Cp.,  in  general,  Schanx. 
g  163.     Complete /vffw//*  (Lcyden,  1897),  pp.  333-7J. 
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preservation,  we  have  the  Leidensis  (ix)  fiom  Beaurais,  the 
BruxilUnns  (xi)  probably  from  Gembloux,  Paris  mss  (x)  from 
Rheims  and  Autun,  a  Vatican  ms  (x)  from  ^N'eissenburg  to 
Alsace,  and  others  at  Einsiedeln  (x)  and  St  Galien  (xi)L  Tlie 
ancient  codtx  B/andinius  perished  in  the  fire  which  destrojvd 
in  1566  the  Benedictine  monastery  near  Ghent,  from  which  it 
had  once  been  borrowed  by  Cruquius'.  A  similar  fate  befell  a  Ms 
of  century  ix — x  during  the  siege  of  Strassburg  in  1870- 

A  popularity  intermediate  between  that  of  Virgil  and  Honoe 
,  was   attained    by   Ovid,   especially    in    his    M€l4- 

morphosts^  his  Fasti^  his  Ars  A  materia  and  bis 
Remedia  Amoris*,  He  is  named  by  Isidore  of  Seville  in  his 
treatise  De  Sumnto  Bono  as  the  particular  pagan  writer  who  i* 
most  to  be  avoided,  but  this  does  not  debar  the  bi&hop  from 
quoting  about  20  passages  from  the  poet.  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add  thai  he  only  once  quotes  the  Ars  AmaUria  (ii  24K  and 
even  this  quotation  (harmless  in  itself)  may  be  regarded  as 
neutralised  by  a  reminiscence  of  the  Remedia  Amaris  (140). 
Ovid  was  imitated  by  the  scholars  at  the  court  of  Charles  tfatf 
Great,  one  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of  Naso,  while  anothet, 
Theodulfus,  believed  that  profound  truths  were  contained  in 
his  poems,  if  properly  (i.e.  allegorically)  understood^  The 
Metamorphoses  was  translated  into  German  by  AlbrcclU  toh 
Halberstadt  (1210),  and  parts  of  that  work,  and  of  the  Heroiies^ 
borrowed  in  the  vast  poem  of  Conrad  of  \N'urzburg  on  the  Trojan 
War*.  The  Tristia  inspired  the  laments  of  Ennoldus  NigcUus 
(d.  834)  in  the  days  of  his  exile*.  Ancient  and  mediaeval  poems, 
which  Ovid  never  wrote,  were  ascribed  to  his  pen,  and.  in 
England,  the  spurious  De  Vetula  was  strangely  accepted  t$ 
genuine  by  Walter  Burley,  Richard  de  Bury  and  Thomas 
Bradwardine.     All  his  genuine  works  were  known  and  quoted 

*  p.  197  supra. 

3  Manitius  in  Pkihl.  Suppl.  vil  79t-5S.    Cp.  Wattenbach,  GQ^  P  361, 
and  Specht,  Unterrichtswuun^  99. 
'  p.  479  n.  1  supra, 

*  Bartsch,  Aiin-rtkt...u.  Ovid  im  MA  {1861). 

*  Migne,  cv  551—640 ;  Dummler's  Poetat  Lot.  Aevi  Car,  li  t — 93  (wbete 
Virgil  is.  however,  imitated  more  than  Ovid).  On  the  Tristia^  cp.  EbwaM 
(Goiha,  1889}. 
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and  most  of  them  imitated  and  translated,  during  the  Middle 
Ages '.  He  is  often  cited  by  the  Troubadours  and  the 
Minnesingers.  Early  in  century  xii  his  Heroides  are  imitated  by 
Baudri  de  Bourgueil,  bishop  of  Dol  (d-  1130).  In  the  same 
century  we  find  the  monks  of  Canterbury  using  his  poems  as  a 
treasury  of  stock  quotations';  and  even  the  Art  of  Love  was 
allegorised  for  the  benefit  of  nuns'.  The  Art  of  Love  was  trans- 
lated by  Chrt^tien  de  Troies  {c.  1 155-88),  whose  rendering  is  lost; 
and  it  was  freely  imitated  by  Jarqur*s  d'Amiens  (xiii)*.  It  is  only 
the  first  book  of  the  Amores  that  is  much  quoted  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  no  poet  who  is  cited  oftener  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  (d.  1264).  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  he  is  imitated 
by  Andre,  the  chaplain  of  the  French  court";  while  his  influence 
may  be  traced  in  (luillaume  de  Lorris,  the  author  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Roman  de  ia  Rose  (i.  iz^y)".  In  the  middle  of  the  same 
century,  all  the  works,  except  the  spurious  Haiientuay  are  named 
by  Richard  de  Fournival  of  Amiens,  while  Conrad  von  Mure  of 
Zurich  (d.  1281)  quotes  from  all,  except  the  Afedicamina  Faciei. 
Philip  de  Vitri  translated  and  'moralised'  the  Meiamorp/ioses  in 
French  verse,  at  the  request  of  Jean  de  Bourgogne,  wife  of  Philip  V 
(d.    1322)'.     Dante  regards   the  Metamorphoses  as  a   model   of 


'  Gaston  Paris,  in  Hist.  LUi.  de  h  Fraace^  xxix  (1885)  4J5— 515  ;  LitU 
Fr.  au  MA  (iS88)  §  49  (a  poem  of  c,  70,000  verses  by  the  Franciscan 
Creslien  Legouais,  cent,  xiv)  ;  and  La  Pohie  dn  AfA^  scr.  i  ((895):  also 
E.  Stengel,  in  Romattische  PhiiaL  xlvii  (1886).  On  the  French  imit.itions  and 
translations  of  the  Afet.  cp.  I>-  Sudrc  I1S93).  More  than  «ooo  lines  in  the 
Roman  de  la  Host  are  inspired  by  Ovid.  Sec  also  Hortis,  Studi,  399  f: 
Grobers  Crundriss.  n  i  411  ;  and  Schanz,  S  3'3' 

■  Stubbs,  /yV*'  Cuniuarienses  (1187-99)  in  RoUs  Series;  and  Lectures^ 
119*.  The  monks  quote  Ex  Ponta  i  10,  36  ;  ii  6,  38  ;  iv  16,  5a  ;  Amorcs  i  15, 
39;  Ars  Am.  i  444;  Rem.  Am.  46J. 

*  Waltenbach,  Sitxttngsb.  bayr.  Akad.  1873,  695. 

*  Gaslon  Paris,  Lift.  Fr.  au  MA^  §  104. 

*  Andre  Ic  Chapclain,  De  arte  amandi  et  de  rcprobalione  amoris,  ed.  Trojel 
(1891) ;  cp.  Hisr.  LUt.  xxix  455 — 515 ;  Grober's  Grundriss^  \\  i  16a,  591,  709. 
744  f,  860,  1 184  ;  and  Gaston  Paris,  Ac,  §  104. 

^  Gaston  Paris,  9111. 

'  Le  Clerc.  Hist.  LiU.y  406,  498.  A  similar  work  by  the  English 
Benedictine,  Thomas  of  Wales  (r.  1340)  was.  printed  in  1484. 
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style',  and  as  a  work  requiring  allegorical  interpretation*,  in  whidi 
sense  it  was  fully  expounded  by  his  younger  contemporary 
Giovanni  del  Virgilio'.  Chaucer*s  L^end  of  G<HHf  IVtfffun  proves 
his  familiariiy  with  the  Meiamorp hosts  and  Heroufes  ;  and  there  u 
no  I^tin  poet  that  he  cites  more  frequently*.  The  interest  which 
he  excited  is  proved  by  the  mediaeval  story  of  the  two  students 
who  visited  the  tomb  of  Ovid,  to  qtwd  sapiens  fturat.  One  of 
them  asked  the  poet  which  was  (morally)  the  best  hne  that  be 
had  ever  written  ;  a  voice  replied : — virtus  est  lidtis  ahstinuisst 
tfotiis^.  The  other  inquired  which  was  the  worst ;  the  voice 
replied: — omne  Juvans  statuit  Jupiter  esse  bonytn*.  Thereupon 
both  the  students  proposed  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  poet's 
soul,  but  the  voice  ungratefully  sent  them  on  their  way  with  the 
words  : — nolo  Pater  Noster ;  earpe^  viator^  iter'. 

The  earliest  extant  mss  of  any  part  of  Ovid,  those  in  Paris, 
Oxford  and  Vienna,  belong  to  century  ix.  The  Oxford  Ms.  which 
includes  (besides  three  other  works)  the  first  book  of  ihe  An 
Avtatoria  with  I^tin  and  Celtic  glosses,  is  written  in  a  Welsh 
hand^  It  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Dunstan,  abboi  of 
Glastonbury  from  943,  who  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  himself  on  its 
opening  page*;  and  there  is  a  certain  piquancy  at  finding  such  a 
MS  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  after  falling  in  love  with  a  ladjr 
of  the  court,  was  ultimately  among  the  strictest  of  n[ionMdc_ 
disciplinarians.  One  of  the  best  of  all  classical  mss  is  the 
Puteaneus  of  the  Heroides  (xi)  in  the  Paris  Library**.     The  \ts\ 


>  De  Vulg,  El.  ii  6. 

•  Conv.  ii  1 ;  iv  35,  17,  38;  cp.  Sxombathely,  Dantt  td  Ovidw  (Triotti 
1888). 

■  Wickstced  and  Gardner,  DanU  and  Giovanni  del  fir^tic,  314  f. 

•  See  In<]ex  to  Skeat's  Chaucer, 

•  Her.  xvii  98,  est  virtus. 

'  A  ^raplira^e  of  //<r.  iv  \'a*  Jupptttr  esse  fium  statmit  fw^Aumfm 
Juvarti* 

^  T.  Wright,  Latin  Storits  frvm  MSS  pf  XIII^XIV  emi.  (1841).  c  4}- 
On  Ovid  in  MA,  cp.«  in  general.  Graf,  lioma  it  196 — ^i^,^  and  Mamtitia  ta 
Phihl.  Suppl.  vii,  7J3-58,  and  iu  Mitt,  lof. 

•  R.  Ellis.  H^rmeu  1880,  435  f,  and  XI/ Poet,  1885,  pi.  i. 

•  Illtutr.  cd.  of  Grctn's  History^  p.  105. 
^^  fan.  in  Palmer's  eil. 
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the  Fasti  now  in  the  Vatican  (x)  has  been  identified  with  one 
formerly  at  Fleury.  The  best  MS  of  the  Metamorphoses  (x — xl) 
was  once  in  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  at  Florence.  A 
palimpsest  of  two  leaves  from  the  Episfotce  ex  Ponto^  now  at 
Wolfenbiittel,  belongs  to  the  sixth  century. 

Lucan  was  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Classical  poets.  He 
owed  his  popularity  largely  to  his  learned  allusions 
to  mailers  of  geography,  mythology  and  natural 
history,  as  well  as  to  his  rhetorical  style  and  his  pointed  sayings. 
The  anonymous  author  of  a  Life  of  archbishop  Oswald  (dQg?)  in 
Latin  verse  (c.  xiii?)  names,  as  the  three  typical  epic  poets,  Homer, 
Walter  of  ChAtillon,  and  Lucan'.  He  was  regarded  as  a  historical 
authority,  being  the  main  source  of  the  mediaeval  romances  on 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  also  the  source  of  the  prose  work  of  Jean 
de  Thuin  in  Hainau  {c,  1240),  which  was  turned  into  verse  by 
Jacob  de  Forest*.  He  is  quoted  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and 
John  of  Salisbury,  and  is  the  principal  model  of  Guniher's 
Ligtirittus  (1187),  His  poem  was  translated  into  Italian  in  1310. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Dante  as  the  last  of  the  four  great  Latin 
poets  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  Irt/emo ;  and  is  placed  by 
Chaucer  on  the  sumnnit  of  an  iron  column  in  the  House  of  Fame  \ 


'And  by  him  stoden  all  these  clcrkes. 
That  write  of  Romes  mighty  werkes'". 

On  certain  other  columns  in  the  same  building  the  poet  places 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Statius\ 

The  Mss  of  Lucan  belong  to  two  recensions,  (i),  that  of 
Pauliis  Constantinopolitanus,  identified  by  Usener*  with  the 
Papulus  Const*  Theyderich  of  a  Paris  ms  of  674,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  two  mss  at  Montpellier  (ix — x),  which  was 
formerly  at  Autun :  (2)  is  best  represented  by  a  MS  at  Leyden 
written  in  a  German  hand  (x).     Of  two  Paris  mss  of  century  ix, 


'  Walton's  EHgiisfi  Poetry,  Diss.  3,  i  131  (Hazlitt). 

•  Gaston  Paris,  ZiV/.  Fr,  au  MA,  §  48, 

•  iii  407-16. 

•  Cp.f  in  general,  Graf,  fioma,  li  315-8,  Manitius  in  Phitvl,  li  704-19,  and 
in  ASitt.  17  f,  and  Schunz,  §  393. 

'  A'heiM,  Mm.  xxiii  (1868)  497;  refuted  by  Lejay,  in  AVv.  de  Phiiol.  xviii 
{1894)  53- 
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one  came  from  Eptemach  and  is  possibly  the  source  of  the  ms  xi 
Bern  ;  while  another  (xi)  came  from  Flcury.  There  are  also 
two  sets  of  fragmentary  palimpsests,  (i)  at  Rome,  and  (2)  at 
Naples  and  Vienna ;  the  latter  once  belonged  to  Bobbio. 

Statius  was  no  less  famous  than   Lucan.     The  Ththais  was 
imitated   in   the  romance  of  Thibes  attnbutcd  to 

Statius 

Benoit  de  Sainte-More',  and  by  Chaucer  m  hii 
Troiius  ami  Creseide  and  elsewhere ;  the  AehiiUU  by  Joseph  of 
Exeter,  and  by  Conrad  of  Wiirzburg*.  Both  ofhis  great  epicpoenu 
are  known  to  Conrad  of  Hirschau,  and  Conrad  von  Mure,  and  an 
of^en  quoted  by  others',  while  his  Sihae^  familiar  to  Ausoni 
Claudian,  and  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  but  imitated  only  once  in  the 
Caroline  age  by  Paulus  Diaconus*,  remained  practically  unknown* 
till  its  discovery  by  Poggio  at  St  Gallen  (14x7).  In  an  ancient 
Norman  poem  he  is  called  Estace  U  Grande  though  Virgil  (in  the 
same  line)  has  no  epithet  whatsoever*.  In  the  Ubo' j^ossarum  it  is 
Statius  (and  not  Virgil  or  Lucan)  that  is  cited  simply  as/iv/a'. 
He  was  expounded  by  Gerbert  (x),  closely  imitated  in  the  same 
century  in  the  Panegyricus  Bermgarii  (c,  920),  and  much  quoted 
in  the  Glossarium  OsUmi  (xii)  as  well  as  by  Vincent  of  Bcauviii 
and  Conrad  von  Mure  (xiii).  Dante. attributes  the  *  conversion' 
of  Statius  to  the  perusal  of  Virgil's  Fourth  Ech^e^.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Statius  was  possibly  credited  with  an  aversion 
to  idolatry,  owing  to  the  lines  in  the  Thebaid: — 


'nullft  autcm  effigies,  nulti  commissi  meiallo 
Tonna  dei«  nientes  habttare  et  pectora  gaudet'*. 

Among  the  more  than  70  mss  of  the  Tfubais^  the  earliest  are  the 
three  at  Paris,  viz  two  from  Corbie,  i.€.  the  £odtx  Pnieaneus  (ix) 


>  Gaston  Paris,  LitL  Fr.  au  MA,  %  47.  | 

"  Dungcr,  DU  Sage  vom  trojanu<htn  Kritge^  46 — 48. 

'  Monitius  in  PkihL  lii  538-45 ;  and  in  Mttt.  8  f  (on  the  f^Aji^  ^ 
*  Laclantiu-s  Placidus*) ;  cp.  Kohlmann's  cd.  of  Slalius,  Case,  i  5  f. 

^  Carmen  35,  Curre  per  Ausoniae  non  segnis  tpisUla  campct  {Sih.  W  4)* 
Maniliux  in  PhUoL  Suppl.  vii  767. 

"  O.  MUllcr,  Rktin.  Mux,  xviii  1R9. 

•  Cp.  Graf,  Roma  \\  318-ti,  and  Joly,  Benatt de Sainte^Mort^  ii  jiyt 

'  JffVtu  Critti{%u^  1894,  i  434. 

■  Purg.  xxii  66 — 73. 

■  Thtb.  xii  493,  V.  L  *  dcac '. 
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and  another  (x),  and  one  from  Epternach  (x) ;  also  mss  at 
Bamberg  (x),  Bern  (xi)  formerly  at  Kleur)',  and  Leyden  (xi) 
once  at  VVurzburg.  The  Ms  belonging  to  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (x),  from  the  Priory  al  Dover,  and  once  the  property 
of  the  poet  Crashaw's  brother,  is  possibly  identical  with  the  codex 
AtigUcanus  of  N.  Heinsius*.  The  far  fewer  mss  of  the  AcHUUis 
include  the  above-menlioned  codex  Futeanetts  (ix),  and  those  at 
Eton  (xi),  Paris  (xii)  and  Wolfenbiittel  (xiv). 

The  quotations  from  Martial  preserved  by  the  grammarians 
from  the  lime  of  VictorinuSj  Charisius  and  Servius, 
to  that  of  Priscian  and  Isidore,  prove  that  he  was 
well  known  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries.  There  are 
many  reminiscences  of  his  epigrams  in  Ausonius  and  in 
Apollinaris  Sidonius ;  but  it  is  the  variety  of  his  metres,  rather 
than  his  vocabulary,  that  finds  an  imitator  in  Luxorius  (cent,  vi)'. 
The  epitaph  of  a  bishop  of  Seville,  who  died  In  641,  ends  with  a 
line  from  Martial  (vii  76,  4) : — *  non  timet  hostiles  iam  lapis  iste 
minas '.  The  curious  name  of  Coquus  Is  given  him  in  certain 
ancient  Glossaries* ;  also  sometimes  in  John  of  Salisbury*,  Walter 
Map,  and  Conrad  von  Mure,  and  always  in  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
who  reserves  the  name  of  Martial  for  Gargilius  Martialis**.  Martial 
is  imitated  by  Godfrey.  Prior  of  Winchester  {d.  1107)",  and,  less 
successfully,  by  Henr)'  of  Huntingdon  (d.  after  1154)'. 

The  MSS  of  Martial  fall  into  three  families.  The  first  includes 
MSS  (ix — x)  at  Leyden,  Paris  {x\.q.  ^o-ji)  and  Vienna,  the  last  of 
which  was  brought  from  France  into  Italy  by  Sannazaro  (early  in 
xvi).  These  Mss  were  copied  from  a  lost  MS  of  century  viii — ix. 
The  second,  including  a  Lucca  MS  now  in  Berlin  (xii),  and  a 
Heidelberg  Ms  now  in  the  Vatican  (xv),  also  an  Arundel  ms  in 


*  A  conjecture  clue  to  Mr  H.  \V.  Garrod,  C.C.C.,  Oxford,  who  collated  it 
ill  1901 ;  cp.  Ct.  Krv.  xviii  (1904),  38  f. 

'  Fried  lander's  Martial^  p.  68  f.  *  *rf.  on  iii  77. 

'  iv   isfS,  ^30,  3S7  Giles;  cp.   Mftniiius,  in  Phiioi,  xlix  560-4,  esp.  note 
on  563.     '  Marcialii»  cuquus '  is  the  old  title  of  a  us  in  CC'C.  Cambridge. 

*  Cp.,  in  gcnera.1,  Schanz,  8415* 

*  Godfrey's  Epigrams  were  even  tiscril>ed  to    Martial.     Wright,  Saiirical 
Po€ts,  ii  103  (Grobcr,  377,  344). 

"*  Wright,  ii  162  (Grobcr,  378). 
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the  British  Museum,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pirckbeimct 
and  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (xv),  and  a  MS  in 
Florence  (xv,  Laur.  35,  39)',  represents  the  recension  made  by 
Torquatus  Gennadius  (401).  The  third  (inferior  to  the  first  aod 
second),  including  a  ms  in  (he  Advocates*  Library  at  Edinbui^E^ 
(x)  and  a  codex  PuUaneus  in  Paris  (x),  is  derived  from  a  us  la 
Lombard  minuscules  of  century  viii  or  ix.  The  Exar^ 
Frisingensiay  now  in  Munich,  belong  to  century  xi'. 

The  moral  earnestness  of  Juvenal  led  to  his  being  b^bly 
esteemed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  die 
monastic  catalogues,  his  Satires  were  preserved  in 
three  copies  at  Dobbio,  St  Berlin  and  Kouen,  and  in  two  at 
Corbie,  Bamberg  and  Durham.  Abbot  Marleberge  (isiS) 
brought  to  the  monastic  library  at  Evesham  a  Juvenal,  as  well  u 
a  Lucan  and  a  Cicero\  He  is  often  quoted  by  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  John  of  Salisbury,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  and  oihcre*. 
The  composers  of  the  semi-pagan  student-songs  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  map's  cndunt  Jmjmaliy  ^uam  doctrin^t 
prophetiili^.  His  popularity  is  still  further  attested  by  the  fact 
that  (apart  from  scholia  of  the  fourth  century)  he  is  the  theme  of 
mediac%'al  scholia  bearing  the  name  of  Comutus.  A  reminiscence 
of  the  Tenth  Satire  may  be  noticed  in  Chaucer's  TroUms  wi 

Creseidt^'. — 

*0  Juvenal  lord,  irue  is  thy  sentence, 
TTiat  little  wencn  folk  what  is  to  yeme'. 

The  best  ms,  the  codex  Piihoeanus  at  Montpellier  (cent.  xsX  which 
includes  Persius,  formerly  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Lorsch,  md 
may  once  have  been  in  that  of  St  Gallen,  which  still  possesses  w 
important  MS  of  the  early  scholia  (ix),  almost  identical  with  ihow 
in  the  margin  of  the  Montpellier  ms.  There  are  also  early  siiis  of 
Juvenal   in   the   British   Museum   (ix)',   two   in    the    library  of 

*  W.  M.  Lindsay,  CI,  Ktv>  1901.  ^ijf;  190a,  315  f. 

*  Sec  Fried  lander's  ed.  pp,  67 — 108;  also  W.  M.  Lindsay's  Amitai 
tdititms  of  J/or/w/ (1901),  and  text,  190J.  The  *  Lucca  Ms'  formerty  bdoofod 
to  the  monastery  ofS.  Maria  Corte-Orlandini  (in  Lucca). 

'  Chron.  Ahb.  dt  Ei>€sham^  p.  367  Macray. 

<  Manitius  in  Phiht.  1  354-f)8.     Cp.  Schanz,  11  ii'  |4>oa. 

*  Anz.f.  Kunde  d.  deutsthm  Vorzcit,  1871.  331.  •  iv  197. 
^  Add.  (5»6oo  (one  of  59  mss)  ;  Wini^tnlt.  Ci.  Kftf.  %w\  40. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (x)  from  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
besides  those  at  St  Gallen  and  Einsiedeln,  Vienna,  Leyden  and 
Paris  (x),  the  last  of  which  once  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Furcy  at  Lagny-sur-Mame.  Another  Paris  ms  (xi)  was 
formerly  in  the  abbey  of  St  Martial  at  Limoges.  Two  mss  of 
century  xi  at  I>eyden  and  Florence  end  with  a  subscription 
referring  to  a  recension  by  Nicaeus,  a  pupil  of  Servius'.  Either 
Nicaeus  or  some  other  grammarian  composed  the  commentary 
from  which  our  earlier  scholia  are  derived  ;  and  a  further  recension 
connected  with  the  name  of  Epicarpius  (v  ?)  is  attested  in  a  Paris 
MS  (xi).  From  a  copy  of  this  recension,  in  which  the  last  sheet 
was  missing,  came  the  revision  connected  with  the  later  scholia 
bearing  the  name  of  *Comutus',  and  this  in  turn  was  the  origin  of 
the  recension  by  Eric  of  Auxerre*,  which  is  the  source  of  all  our 
existing  mss,  except  the  Oxford  ms  (xi),  which  has  supplied  us 
with  additions  to  the  Sixth  Satire  (1899)*. 

The  popularity  of  Persius  is  attested  by  many  quotations, 
especially  in  Rabanus  Maurus,  Ratherius  of  Verona, 
Gunzo  of  Novara,  and  John  of  Salisbury*.  His 
name  appears  often  in  mediaeval  catalogues  of  centuries  ix — xii*. 
Among  the  three  best  mss  are  two  at  Montpellier  (ix  and  ix — x), 
the  latter  of  which,  like  the  ms  in  the  library  of  the  Canons  of  St 
Peter's  at  Rome  (ix),  belongs  to  a  recension  of  402  a.d.  There 
are  also  good  mss  in  Paris  (x  and  xi),  and  Leyden  (x — xi),  with 
two  closely  connected  mss,  both  written  in  England,  one  in 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (x),  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian 
(xi).  which  was  given  to  the  cathedral  library  of  Exeter  by 
bishop  Leofric  (1050-72). 

The  only  ms  of  Propertius  mentioned  in  the   Middle  Ages 
belonged  to  France*.     The  only  complete  ms  earlier  than  century 

'  Leg*  <^  NUeui  Romtu  apud  Servhim  tfiaj^s/ruM  tt  emetuiiwi^ 
'  Htiriats  magister  b  quoted  on  ix  37.     Cp.  Manilius  in  Mitt.  13  f. 
■  S.  G.  Owen,  CL  Rev.  xi  402,  xix  ai8  ;  Winstcdt,  ib,  xiii  101  ;  Lindsay, 
ib.  xix  463-5  (ou  Huutnian's  ed.  igof ). 

*  Manitius  in  PhiloL  xlvii  710-10;  and  in  ^fitt.  14  f;  also  Rhein,  Mus.  xlvii 
Suppl.  52. 

*  He  is  described  aa  an  aureus  auctor  (Gottlieb,  Mitt.  Bihliotk<k^n^  p.  11 
n.  3,  quoted  by  Schanz.  §  384  p.  69'). 

'  Manititts  in  Rkein.  Mat.  /.r.,  p.  31  (Schani,  ^  390). 
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XV  is  that  at  Wolfenbiittel  (xii),  formerly  at  Naples,  a  MS  known 
to  Politian*.  Little  more  than  the  first  book  is 
contained  in  a  I^^yden  ms  (xiv).  The  eariiest 
evidence  for  the  text  of  TibuUus  is  contained 
certain  Excerpta  Parisina  (ix — x)  known  to  Vt 
of  Beauvais";  later  than  these  are  the  £ixcerpta 
ingeniia  (xi)  now  at  Munich ;  the  earliest  complete  m s,  that  at  Mibn 
(xiv),  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Coluccio  Salutati  *.  The  text  of 
Valerius  Flaccus  rests  on  the  Vatican  ms  (ix — x)  and  the  ms  found 
by  Poggio  at  St  Gallen  (14 16)  and  now  known  only  through  copies, 
especially  Poggio's  copy  in  Madrid  and  an  independent  copy  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford*.  A  ms  of  Silius  Italicus  is  entered  in» 
catalogue  of  St  Gallen  in  the  ninth  century,  but  otherwise  he 
left  no  trace  of  his  existence  from  the  time  of  Apol 
Sidonius*  to  that  of  Poggio  (1417).  The  only  complete  ais 
Phaedrus  is  the  codex  PithacanuSy  now  at  Du  Mesnil  near  Man 
(ix — x).  We  have  to  be  content  with  secondary  evidence  of  t 
text  of  its  twin-brother,  the  MS  formerly  at  Rheims,  which  perish 
by  fire  in  1774. 

The  fame  of  Bocthius,  the  *  last  of  the  Romans ',  was  per- 
petuated throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  was  known  not  only  as  the  first  inspirer 
of  the  great  scholastic  problem  and  the  translator  of  certain  of 
the  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle*,  but  also  as  the  author  of 
the  Consoiath,  which  is  preserved  in  many  mss  (ix— x),  was 
translated  by  the  Anglo-Norman,  Simon  de  Fraisne  (xiii).  and  by 
Jean  de  Meung  and  others',  and  was  specially  familiar  to  Dante 
and  to  Chaucer.  The  blended  prose  and  poetry  of  that  work 
not  unfrequently  imitated,  as  by  Bernard  Silvester  and  by  Alai 


Bocthius 


>  MisaiL  » 3,  and  81.  "p.  580. 

■  On  Tilmllus  in  MA,  cp.  p.  6»7  supra. 

*  A.  C.   Clark,  CI.  fiev.  xiii    119—134.    On  Valerius  Flaccus  in  Mi 
q>.  Schaiu,  |  401  p.  1 16*.     '  Manilius '  simiUrly  •  survivoi  *  at  Gembloux 
elsewhere  (x — xii),  awailing  the  Renat<«ance. 

•  Carm.  ix  360.     Cp.  Schanz,  §405  p-  135*. 
'  p.  153  supra, 
^  Gftsion  Paris,  Lift,  Fr.  am  MAy  %  103 ;  HUU  LUt.  xxviii  408 ;  H^ 

ii  371  J  p.  JJ7  supra. 
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de  Lille".  Its  author  is  named  with  Terence,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Statius,  as  well  as  Arator,  Prudentius,  Sedulius  and 
Juvencus,  in  a  poem  combining  wide  reading  with  much  ignorance 
of  grammar,  composed  by  Winric,  master  of  the  cathedral  school 
of  Trier  in  the  twelfth  centurj'^ 

The  principal  ancient  and  '  modern'  poets  are  briefly  reviewed 
as  models  of  style  in  the  third  part  of  Eberhard  of  Belhune's 
Lahyrinthus  (12 12)*,  where  Horace  is  strangely  omitted.  A 
typical  list  of  the  authors  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  found  in  the  rhyming  lines  of  Hugo  of  Trimberg's 
Rtgistrum  (1280)*,  while,  in  a  satire  by  a  monk  of  Erfurt 
(1281-3)',  we  have  a  shorter  list,  including  the  grammarians 
Donatus  and  Priscian,  and  the  poets  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Terence, 
Horace,  Persius,  Plautus,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Maximianus  and 
Boethius',  The  library  of  the  abbey  of  St  Edmund  at  Bury 
included  Plautus,  Terence,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Virgil  and 
Statius'.  In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Homer, 
who  *apud  Graecos  remanens  nondum  est  translatus'^  mediaeval 
students  read  of  the  Trojan  War  in  the  praem  of  'Pindarus 
Thebanus'*  and  the  prose  narratives  of  Diet ys  and  Dares'";  and 
the  Tale  of  Troy  was  the  theme  of  many  Latin  and  vernacular 
poems  in  the  Middle  .^ges". 


'  This  kind  of  composition  was  called  prosimttrum  in  cent,  xii — xiii 
(Nordcn,  756). 

'  ed.  Kraus  (Buxsian  i  70).  On  Boethius.  cp.  Graf,  ii  33a — 367,  and 
Manilius  in  Miti.  39  f. 

'  p.  554  supra^  and  Manitiu§  in  Milt*  xvi  3  (1906),  pp.  i — 44. 

*  ed.  Hiimer;  cp.  Bursian.  i  81. 

*  Nifolai  de  Bihera  Occuttt  Erfordtftsis  caraun  saiiricum^  cd.  T.  Fischer 
(1870);  c.  1307.  accorHing  to  Grober,  403. 

*  Butsian,  i  83 ;  Gottlieb,  Mitt.  Bib/iothckm,  446.  Cp.  Joannes  de 
Garlandia's  list  on  p.  550  n.  6. 

^  M.  R.  James,  Bt'hi.  BuHrtuts,  103.  *  Hugo's  Re^itum^  i6a, 

'  Quoted  by  Ermcnhch  (850)  and  in  the  Gesia  Bfrengarii  (g^o).  and  oftea 
in  later  works  (Manilius  in  Philoi,  1  368-71).  Cp.  Lucian  MfUlcr,  in  PhUol* 
XV  475—507  ;  Teuffel,  §  310.  ;  ;  Schanz.  §  394. 

"  Teuffe!,  gg  423.  47 1 ;  and  Collilicux,  Dictys  et  Daris,  and  Deus  Aditeurs 
dt  Vir^U  (Grenoble,  1886-7). 

^*  A.  Joly,  Benoft  de  Saintt- Mote ei  U  Hotnan  de  Troitt  ou  lis  nietamarphoset 
d^Homirt  de  Vipopk  Gr^o-Lalwe  au  MA  {M/m.  de  la  soe,  det  Ant.  de  Norm, 
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Turning  from  verse  to  prose,  we  find  Cicero  revered  throci|^ 
out  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  great  rcpresentati 
the  'liberal  art'  of  Rhetoric     His  famous  sa; 
were  collected  by  Bede ;  his  De  Inventione  was  the  source  of  a 
short  treatise  on  rhetoric  by  Alcuin  ;   the  Tuscu/an  Dtsputaiinx 
were  quoted,  and  the  pro  MUoney  the  first  Cattiinarian  and  the 
second    Vtrrine  imitated,    by   Einhard  ;   while   the   text   of  hii 
EpisiUsy  which  was  not  unknown  to  the  Irish  monk,  Se<lulit»\ 
was  carefully  studied  by  Servatus  Lupus'.     He  is  '  the  king  of 
eloquence'  to  Paschasius  Radbcrtus  in  the  ninth  centur>',  and  to 
William  of  Malmesbury  in  the  twelfth.     In  the  former  century 
Almannus'  declares   that   to    celebrate    St    Helena    adequately 
would  call  for  an  eloquence  greater  even  than  that  of  Ciceio. 
The  knowledge  of  Cicero  exhibited  by  all  the  above  writers,  and 
by  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Joannes  Scotus*,  is  far  exceeded  by  thai 
shown  by  the  presbyter  Hadoardus,  the  custos  of  an  unidentified 
library  in  Western  Frankland,  whose  excerpts  in  a  Vatican  ms  of 
century  ix  include   many  passages   from    the  De   Orafort^  and 
more   than    600    from    the  philosophical   works'.      In   the   tenth 
century  Gerbert  is  specially  interested  not  only  in  the  rhetoricaJ 
and   philosophical   works  but  also  in    the    speeches,  and    the 
preservation    of    these   last   in    France   is   possibly   due   to    his 
influence*.     In  the  same  century  the  Letters  existed  in  the  libraiy 
at  Lorsch,  and  they  were  known  to  Luitprand'.     Honorius  of 
Autun  (d.   1136),  in  his  treatise  De  Animae  £j:si//o\  says  thit 
those  who  dwell  in  the  *  City  of  Rhetoric  '  are  taught  by  Tutly  to 
speak  with   grace,   and  are   trained   by   him    in   the   virtues  of 


xxvii;  also  primed  separately,  1S70-1).  Benoll  wu  plAgiftri&cd  hf  Giiido 
delle  Colonne  (p-  545  ju^rtt),  and  cither  or  tK>th  may  have  l^ccu  th«  souroe  of 
Chaucer's  Troilut.  Cp.  also  Diingcr  (Dresden,  1S69),  Knriing  (Halle,  1874), 
GoiTfl  (Tiirin,  1887),  (ircif,  dif  mitttlalt.  BrnrhcifitHj^eit  tfer  7^x>janrrf4ff 
{1886) ;  Gobion  Paris.  Liii.  Fr.  ay  MA,  %  45  ;  Wanl's  Cataiagtu  of  Jfemamti, 
i  I — 86;  H.  Moilcy,  EnffUsh  IVriirrs,  iii  107-31  ;  Morf  \n  Kpnutmot  189): 
and  Grdber.  11  i  407  f. 

'   Mommsen,  Nertnes,  xiit  398.  '  p.  488  jjv/tb. 

*  Acta  SS.  Botlamt,  August  iii  jSi  a. 

*  P.  Schwcnkc,  PhiM,  SuppK  v  (1889)  404-^. 

*  Schweake,  ib,  397— iidS.  •  p.  509  sttpra. 
'  Cic.  if//,  ed.  Mendelssohn,  p.  vi  f.                      •  c.  3,  Migne  cIkxii  1144. 
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prudence,  fortitude,  justice  and  temperance.  In  the  same 
century  Abelard  cites  only  four  of  his  works,  the  De  Itjventione 
and  Topica,  and  the  Dt  Officiis  and  Paradoxa.  Abelard's  pupil, 
John  of  Salisbury,  knew  many  more,  and  (besides  being  acquainted 
with  the  Letters^)  was  specially  familiar  with  the  philosophical 
treatises,  which  are  also  quoted  by  his  friend,  Pettr  of  Clois 
(d.  c.  1212).  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.  1264)  and  Walter  Burley 
(^-  '357)  giv^  ^^^%  lists  ^^  ^is  works,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  former  really  knew  the  Letfers  included  in  his  list. 
The  latter  does  not  even  name  them'.  Meanwhile,  in  Germany, 
Lambert  of  Hersfeld'*  (fl.  1058-77)  is  familiar  with  the 
Catilmarians\  Conrad  of  Hirschau  {c.  iioo),  who  knew  the 
Lcuiius  and  Cato  alone,  is  eloquent  in  praise  of  their  author* ; 
and  Wibald,  abbot  of  Corvey  (1146),  whose  Letters  show  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  literature,  is  eager  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  a  single  vo^ume^  Herbord 
of  Michelsberg,  near  Bamberg  (d.  116S),  quotes  whole  chapters 
of  the  De  Officiis'*,  and  Ethelred  of  Rievaulx  (d.  u66)  wrote  a 
Ciceronian  dialogue  on  Christian  friendship.  In  century  xii  the 
library  of  Cluni  possessed  three  ^tss  of  the  LetUrs  and  of  the 
Sp€€cfieSy  five  of  the  philosophical  and  seven  of  the  rhetorical 
works.  Of  the  mss  of  the  Speeches  one  has  been  identified  with  a 
ninth  century  ms  containing  the  greater  part  of  the  CatUinarian 

*  Mendelssohn,  p.  ix. 

'  Orclli's  Ciuro^  in*  x — xi.  The  Letters  are  there  described  as  unknown 
in  cent,  x — middle  of  cent,  xiv ;  Imt  we  .shall  see  shortly  ihat  there  were  j  Mss 
at  Cluni  in  cent.  xii. 

*  cd.  Holder-Egger  (Norden,  Kunstprosa^  708)* 

*  Dial.  iup.  a$ictores^  51  (ed.  Schcpps,  i88g),  Tullius  nobilissimus  fluctor 
iste  libros  plurimos  philosophicos  studintis  phtlosophiae  pernecessarios  cdidit 
et  vix  siniilem  in  prosa  vel  praecedentem  vel  sul>sequenlem  habuil  (Norden,  /.r.). 

*  Jaflfc,  Btbi.  Htr.  Germ,  i  316  (after  asking  the  abbot  of  Hildesheim  for 
Tnthi  librffs  he  adds)  '  nee  pati  possumus,  quod  illud  nobile  ingcnium,  ilU 
splendida  inventa,  ilia  tanla  rerum  et  verborum  ornaiiicnia  uljlivione  ct 
negligeniia  depcreant ;  set  ip^us  opera  univcrsa,  quantacunque  invcniri 
poteriint.  in  unum  voUimen  confici  volumui' ;  and  he  receives  fruiii  Hildcsheira 
the  Phitippicst  the  Dt  Lege  Agraria  and  the  Letters  (Norden.  709;  Bursian, 

i  75) 

■  ii  i«i,  16,  in  yi/a  Ottonis  Episcopi  Babenbcrgensis  {Mon.  Hist.  Germ,  xx 

706-7)- 
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Speeches^  and  of  the  pro  rege  Deiotaro^  with  a  portion  of  the 
Ligario  and  Second  Verrin/^  now  in  Lord  Leicester's  collectioa 
HolkhamV;  another,  with  the  ms  discovered  by  Poggio  at  CI 
in  1415".     The  library  of  the  Sorbonne  (1338)  has  24  mss 
the  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works,  as  well   as   the 
The  Speeches  best  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  those 
Verres,    Catiline  and   Antonius.      The   rhetoric   of  attack 
apparently  more  popular  than  that  of  defence.     But   the 
was    also    appreciated.     Philip     Harcourt,    bishop    of    Bay 
bequeathed  to  Corbie  a  collection  of  books  including  ihc 
LigariOf    MarceUo   and    Deiotaro,   the    De    Dtvinaticne^    Ai 
Deoru/H,  l^gibus  and  Faio.,  the  Tusculan  Disputations  and  *«/ 
Hortensittm   titter  /'*,   probably    meaning   thereby    not    the   I 
JJorietnius  but  the  second  book  of  the  Prior  Academies^  descri 
by  Vincent  of  Beauvais*  as  the  Dialogus  ad  Hortensium.     It 
be  remembered  that  the   three  speeches  above  mentioned 
translated  by  Brunctto  Latini  (d.  1 294)".     Dante's  references 
Cicero  are  primarily  to  the  De  Officiis  and  Cato^  secondarily 
the  Laetitis  and  De  Finibus^  with  one  or  two  notices  of  the 
/nventione  and  Paradoxa.     The  Laetius  is  one  of  the  two  bool 
in  which  he  finds  consolation  on  the  death  of  Beatrice". 

Among  the  earlier  mss  of  Cicero,  the  most  important  of  th« 
codices  mutiti  of  the  De  Oratorc  and  Orator  is  the   Ms  now  at 
AvTanches  (ix)  formerly  in  the  abbey  of  Mont-St-Michel. 
codex   mutitis   of   the    De    Oratore   in   the   British    Museum 
came   from   the  abbey   of   Cormery,   S,E.   of  Tours;   and 
corresponding   ms   at   Erlangen   (x)   was   copied  for  Gerbcrt  at 


V  at 

1 


'  W.  Peterson,  Amcit,  Oxen,  ix  ;  £7.  Rev,  xvi  [x^i)  %t%t  401 ;  doubted 
by  R.  Ellis,  ib.  460;   ib.  xni  (1903)  ifii  f ;    xviii  (1904)  33  n.     Pfof.  Kll 
doubts  05  to  the  erased  librarj-nurk,   de  convtntu  Ctnn,,  have  ance 
removed  (A.  C-  Clark,  Anectf.  Oxom,  x  ((905)  p.  rii  n.). 

'  A.  C.  Clark,  Anecd.  Oxffn,  x,  p,  iii. 

'  RavaisAon,  Lfs  Bibl.  de  TOuest^  p.  xi. 

*  Spec,  Dcctr.  v  11  {Kayjwr's  Cie.  xi  }A\.  *  p.  6  m  luprm^ 

•  E.  Moore,  Studies  in  Dante,  i  158—273.    Cp.,  in  general,  P,  Dcschani| 
Essai  Hihliographique  sur  Ci^troH  { 1863I;  de  Kolhac,  Pttrarque  tt  ttkum^amk 
(1897)  i7y,  11.  4;   Graf,  Roma,  \\  259 — 167  ;  Noidcn*  708-10  n.  ;   ZtclimU, 
Cittra  im   IVamtei  der /aArAunderte,  '897;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hetmuni  Ixetma 
(1905)  145  f. 
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Aurillac.  The  complete  text  of  the  above  works,  and  of  the 
Brutus,  was  unknown  until  1422.  The  TopUa  is  included  in 
Mss  at  Einsiedeln  (ix)  and  St  Gal!t:n  (x).  There  are  important 
MSS  of  certain  of  the  Speeches  in  Rome  (viii),  Milan  (ix),  Paris 
(ix),  and  Munich,  viz  two  from  Tegemsee  (x,  xi)  and  one  from 
St  Peter's,  Salzburg  (xi) ;  also  a  ms  from  Reichenau  at  Zurich 
(xi),  and  a  ms  from  Cluni  at  Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk  (ix)'.  The 
fragmentary  palimpsests  of  Turin  (iii  ?  and  iv?)',  Milan  and 
Rome  (v?)  once  belonged  to  Bobbio  ;  another  in  the  Vatican 
(iv?)  was  for  a  short  time  at  S.  Andrea  della  Valie,  near  Pompey's 
theatre'.  The  fragments  of  the  pro  Fonieio  and  in  Pisonem, 
included  in  a  MS  at  Cues,  have  been  traced  to  Sedulius  of  Li^ge*. 
The  Brussels  MS  of  the/r(3  Archia  (xi)  came  from  the  abbey  of 
Gembloux.  For  the  £pp.  ad  Atticum  we  have  no  longer  to  tely 
entirely  on  the  transcript  in  Florence  (Laur.  49,  18)  made  for 
Coluccio  Salutati  at  Milan  in  t392,  from  the  ms  found  by  Petrarch 
at  Verona  in  1345  ;  there  is  independent  evidence  in  a  few  leaves 
of  a  MS  at  Wurzburg  (xi) ;  also  in  6  Italian  mss  and  two  in  Paris 
(xiv — xv)*.  For  the  Epp,  ad  Famiiiares  our  main  authority  is 
another  MS  (ix — x)  in  Florence  (Laur.  49,  9),  which  was  taken 
from  Vercelli  to  Milan,  where  it  was  first  heard  of  in  1389;  a 
transcript  of  this  was  made  for  Salutati  (Laur,  49,  7)',  and  there  is 
an  independent  transcript  of  the  two  halves  of  the  same  original  in 
the  British  Museum  (xii,  HarL  2773;  and  xi,  Harl.  2682;  the 
latter  from  Cologne').     The  first  half  alone  is  preserved  in  a 

*  p.  650  supra. 

'  Destroyed  in  the  fire  of  ifi  Jan.  1904. 

*  This  palimpsest  (of  the  Verrints)  possibly  came  from  Bobbio,  but  it  has 
not  been  traced  to  eny  earlier  owner  than  Pius  II  {d.  1464),  on  the  later 
furtuHM  of  whose  mss  cp.  E.  Piccolomini  in  BoiUtitw  Sforico  Sentse^  i**99. 
fasc.  iii  (CA  Hd*.  xvli,  1903,  460).  Text  first  published  by  Mai  (i8a8),  CI. 
Auctorcs^  \\  390  f.  in  Virrem. 

'  Traube,  Abhandi.  Munich  Acad.  1891,  p.  367  f.  The  rra(;ments  were 
publishwl  by  J.  Klein,  Uebtr  euu  HS  d^s  Nico/aus  von  Cues,  titbst  UHge- 
druckiin  Fragmcttlen  CicetvtJtschcr  Rfden  (1866). 

■  C.  A.  Lchmonn  (Weidmann,  1892) ;  cp.  S.  B.  Plainer,  in  A.J,  P.  1899, 
990  f;  1900,  420  f;  and  A.  C.  Clark,  in  Phdol.  1901,  195  f. 

*  Cp.  R-  F.  Leighion  in  Trans.  Am^.  Phil.  Assoc,  xxi  (1890)  59 — 87. 

^  The  same  MS  ii.  .specially  important  for  the  Si>cecheK/rt>  Mihne^  MarctUo^ 
fjgarit  and  Rtgc  Deiotaro  {ed.  A.  C,  Clark,  1900), 
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Paris  MS  (xii),  formerly  in  the  library  of  Notre-Uame-  The  tuo 
Mss  of  the  first  half  had  a  common  origin.  The  Harleian  ms  oi 
the  second  half  (xi),  together  with  an  Erfurt  ms  (xii — xiii),  and 
a  Palatine  MS  in  the  Vatican,  formerly  at  Heidelberg  (xv — vii), 
form  an  independent  German  group,  the  last  at  least  of  the  three 
having  probably  been  copied  r,  1500  from  a  lost  Ms  from  Lorsch'. 
Among  the  numerous  mss  of  the  philosophical  works  are  those  ifl 
Florence  (ix?),  Rome  (ix,  x),  Vienna  (ix),  Leyden  (ix — xi)  And 
Paris  (ix — xii).  The  Paris  ms  of  the  De  Amidiia  (xi)  came  from 
the  abbey  of  St  Martial  at  Limoges.  There  are  also  mss  of  tttf 
D€  Offidis  at  Bern  (ix).  and  in  the  British  Museum  (x).  and 
a  MS  of  the  De  Senectutt  at  Zurich  (xii) :  the  latter  once  belonged 
to  Reichenau,  but  there  are  earlier  mss  in  Paris  (ix)  and  Leyden 
(ix'and  x).  One  of  the  former  (ix)  came  from  Tours  ,  one  of  the 
latter,  from  Fleury.  Considerable  portions  of  the  £>£  Rfptd^ita 
were  published  by  Mai  from  a  Vatican  palimpsest  formerly  it 
Bobbio  {\f. 

The  best  MS  of  Varro,  De  Hngua  Latina,  Is  in  Florence  (xi), 

but  an  extract  from  that  work  is  included  in  3  much 

earlier  miscellaneous  ms,  now  in   Paris,  which  was 

copied  at  Monte  Cassino  about  800  a.d.   The  text  of  Varro  Df  rt 

rusiit'a  (like  that  of  the  corresponding  work  by  Cato)  depends  on 

a  lost  MS  formerly  in  the  library  of  San  Marco,  Morence. 

Cato  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  writer  of  the 
'  Cato.'  widely    popular    Disiic/ts*^    which,    with    *  Aesop ' 


*  Aesop  ^^j     Avianus*,    were    studied    by    beginners    in 

the  mediaeval  schools.  The  Distichs  were  translated  by  *  Elic  dc 
Winchester',  and  Everard  de  Kirkham  (xii),  and  by  Adam  de 
Suel  (xiii)*.  Avianus,  and  a  prose  version  of  Phaedrus  called 
JtomuiuSj  were  the  sources  of  many  mediaeval  fables'. 


^  Mendelssohn,  et).  1895.  pp.  vi,  xxiv ;  cp.  Giirlilt  (1696). 

*  For  further  details  as  lo  the  mss  of  ihc  several  speeches  *nd  pfailotoplkkil' 
works,  see  Tcuffel,  §§  179,  18^-5.  and  ihc  current  critical  edilinn&. 

'  Manitius  in  PhthL  li  164-71  ;  and  in  Mitt.  1  f;  Graf,  Koma^  ii  268-^; 
p.  330  n.  7  supra.  *  Manitius  in  Mitt,  4  f. 

*  Stengel's  Amg.  «.  AbhamiL  xlvii  ( 1886) ;  Gaslon  Paris,  Litt.  Fr,  am  MA, 

%  '03- 

*  »*.  8S79.  80;  also  O.  Keller,  Gr.  Fahtl,  \n  Jahrh.  f.  ct,  PkiJ.  Suppl.  it 
(3)  307 — 418  ;  and  Hervieux,  Les  fahttlistts  LmtinSt  1  vols  (1884). 
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Seneca 
the  elder 


Seneca  the 
younger 


The  principal  mss  of  the  elder  Seneca  are  those  of  cenlury  x 
in  the  Vatican,  and  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  with 
the  excerpts  at  Montpellier,  the  last  of  which 
belonged  in  century  xiv  to  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  St  Thierry  near  Rheims.  The  best  ms  of  the  unabridged  text, 
that  in  Brussels,  formerly  belonged  to  Nicolas  Cusanus,  and  may 
have  had  a  common  origin  with  the  ms  of  the  poems  of  Sedulius  j 
it  has  hence  been  inferred  that  the  preservation  of  the  elder 
Seneca's  Greek  quotations,  however  inaccurately  they  have  been 
transcribed,  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Irish  monk 
of  Li^ge'. 

Seneca  the  younger  was  famous  as  the  author  of  the  Naturaies 
Questiones^  and  still  more  as  a  moralist.  He  is 
called  Seneca  morale  by  Dante ',  and  is  tjuoted  by 
writers  such  as  Otto  of  Freising,  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
and  Roger  Bacon,  oftener  than  either  Cicero  or  '  Cato '.  He  was 
believed  to  be  a  Christian,  his  'correspondence  with  St  Paul'* 
being  first  mentioned  by  Jerome,  who  accepts  it  as  genuine  and 
includes  its  supposed  author  among  his  scripiores  ecclesiastiei, 
Jerome's  opinion  was  followed  by  John  of  Salisbury,  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  and  many  others^  The  'Palatine'  ms  of  Seneca  De 
BtnefidU  and  De  Cltmcniia  (ix)  came  from  Lorsch.  Of  the  mss 
of  the  Letters^  that  at  Bamberg  (ix)  is  now  the  sole  authority  for 
Letters  89 — 124.  The  earliest  of  the  mss  of  the  Letters  in  Farts 
(ix,  X,  xi)  probably  came  from  Corbie  \  there  are  also  mss  in 
Florence,  Leyden  and  Oxford  (x).  The  ms  of  the  Dialogues  in 
Milan  (xi)  was  probably  copied  at  Monte  Cassino.  The  Naturaies 
Quaestiottes  are  preserved  in  mss  at  Bamberg,  Leyden  and 
Geneva  (xii)  and  at  Montpellier  (xiii).  The  ms  of  the  Tragedies 
(xi)  in  the  Luurentian  Library  came  from  the  Convent  of  San 
Marco. 

Pliny  the  elder,  whose  '  Natural  History  *  exactly  suited  the 
encyclopaedic   tastes  of  the   Middle  Ages,  was   widely  read  in 


*  Traube,  Abhandt.  Munich  Acnd.  1891,  p.  356. 

*  Inf,  iv  14].  ■  Haasc's  Sen^ca^  Hi  476 — 481. 

*  Graf,  ii  578 — aQ3.  Beniard  of  Clairvaux  {Ep.  356)  borrows  a  spirited 
Mntence  from  Seneca  {Ep,  so,  7)  in  urging  the  reluctant  pope,  Eugcnius  III, 
to  proclaim  a  new  Crusade  (i  1-46) ;  Schanx,  §  471. 
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Pliny 
the  elder 


the    original,    and   also    in    the  excerpts   of    Solinus.      In  tise 
mediaeval  catalogues  he  is  named   nine   times  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  and  only  twice  in  Italy 
and    England.      But   this  gives   a    very    imperfect 
impression  of  the  care  with  which  he  ^vas  studied  in    Engliod 
A   more  convincing  proof  of  the   thoroughness   of   that   study 
may  be  found  in  the  Northumbrian  excerpts  now  in  Bern  (viii)' 
and  in  the  fact  that  Robert  of  Cricklade,  prior  of  St  Frideswit 
at    Oxford,    dedicated    to    Henry    II    (1154-89)    a    £>€^a 
consisting  of  nine  books  of  selections  taken  from   one  of  the 
older    class    of   mss»    which    has    been    recently   recognised  tik^J 
sometimes  supplying    us  with  the  only   evidence   for   the  tnid^| 
text*.     The  more  important  of  the  200  mss  of  Pliny  are  divided 
into  (i)  the  incomplete  i^etusiiores  and  (2)  the  cximpleie  rutnl^et* 
The   best   of  the   former  is   a   MS  of  books   xxxii-vii,   now 
Bamberg  (x).     Further,  there  is  a  palimijsest  of  parts  of 
xi — XV,    formerly  at    Reichenau,   and   now   in   the   Benedicdi 
abbey  of  St  Paul  in  the  E.  of  Carinthia  ;  a  Ms  of  books  ii — vi  ij 
I^eyden  (ix)  and  two  in   Paris  (ix — x).     One  of  the  latter  (< 
and  the  Vatican  ms  (D),  and  a  Leyden  ms  (V),  are  separate 
of  a  single  ms  formerly  at  Corbie.     Even  before  the  Corbie  ms 
had  been  revised  and  corrected,  it  was  copied  early  in  century  x 
in  another  of  the  mss  now  at  Leyden  (F)'. 

The  younger  Pliny  was  little  known,  being  mentioned  onl 
twice   in   the   mediaeval   catalogues   of    German] 
and  only  thrice  in  those  of  France,  but  his  Leil 
are  quoted  once  by  Ratherius  of  Verona^  and 


Pliny 
the  younger 


^  K.  Rtick,  Aussii^^  (MUnchen.  1S&8) :  Welzliofer  on  Bcde's  qucMacioAS, 
Chrisf-JShandi,  1N91,  35—41.  King  John  lent  a  Ms  of  Pliny  to  the  abbot 
Reading  (Pauli,  Gesth.  v,  Engl,  \\\  486). 

*  K.  RUck  in  S.  Ber.  Munich  Acad.  3  Mai  1902,  p.  195  f.     On  cjUotati< 
from    Pliny,  see    Manilius   in   Philot,  xlix   5^0-41   and   XAfim,   Mut*   xU 
Suppl.  59  ;  on  thotic  from  Solinus.  id.  xlvii  pfii-j-     Cp.  Dctlcfsen,  r*. 
196  f,  and  Rack,  S.  Ber.  Munich  Acad.  i8g8,  303 — 318  ;  also  Schanr,  | 
p.  383*      Robert  of  Cricklade  became  prior  in  1 130  or  1141.  and  visited  \xt 
and  Sicily  in  1 158-9.     In  his  dedication  he  addresses  Henry  II  in  ihc  worda 
0  in  iihtrati  sci^ntia  studiasut. 

»  Fassimilts  of  G,  V,  K  in  Chatelain,  Pal,  pi.  140-J. 

*  Migne,  cxxxvi  391  {Ep.  15,  16);  Manilius,  Phiht,  xlvii  566  f. 
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Pafugyn'c  by  John  of  Salisbury  \  while  Walter  Map  even  knows 

of  Pliny's  wife,  Calpurnia"*.     For  the  Letters  we  have  to  depend 

mainly  on  the  Medicean  MS  (ix)  consisting  of  the  first  17  quires 

of  the  sole  ms  of  the  early  books  of  Tacitus'  Annats.     This  ms 

of  the  Letters  was  transcribed  (probably  before  it  left  Germany)  in 

a  MS  now  at  Prague  (xiv).     The  Vatican  ms  of  books  i — iv  (x) 

was  copied  from  the  same  original  as  the  Medicean.      For  the 

latter  jwrt  of  book  ix  we  depend  partly  on  a  Dresden  ms  (xv), 

one  of  a  class  containing  eight  books  in  all,  but  omitting  book  viii; 

the  date  of  the  oldest  of  this  class,  now  at  Monte  Cassino,  is  1429. 

There  is  also  a  third  class  of  Mss  including  only  100  Letters. 

This  is  represented  by  Florence  mss  from  the  Riccardi  palace 

(ix — x)  and  from  San  Marco  (x — xi).     It  was  mss  of  this  class 

alone  that  were  known  to  Vincent  of  Beauvais*  and  to  Coluccio 

Salutati,  the  first  Italian  who  mentions  the  Letters*.     For  most  of 

the   Correspondence  with    Trajan  we  have   now  no   mss".     The 

Panegyriats  is  preserved  only  in  mss  of  the  *  Panegyrici '  copied 

from  a  lost  ms  formerly  at  Mainz  (xv),  and  in  three  leaves  of  a 

palimpsest  from  Bobbio  (vii — viii). 

The  Declamations  (or  Causae)  ascribed  to  Quintilian  are  alone 

mentioned  by  Trebellius  Pollio  and  by  I^ctantius. 

,  Qolntlllan 

There  is  evidence  of  a  recension  c.  500  a.d.  They 
were  abridged  by  Adelard  of  Bath  (1130)*,  and  their  study  lasted 
through  the  Middle  ^Vgcs  down  to  the  time  of  Petrarch  (i35o)\ 
His  genuine  Jnstitutio  Oratorio  is  described  by  Jerome  as  the 
model  followed  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (d.  367),  and  it  was  also 
studied  by  Rufinus  and  Cassiodorus,  by  Julius  Victor  and  Isidore 
of  Seville.  It  was  known  to  Lupus  of  Ferrieres  and  Wibald  of 
Corvey* ;  to  Bernard  of  Chartres,  to  John  of  Salisbury  and  to 
Peter  of   Blois   (xii),  and,   m    the  next  century,  to   Vincent   of 

'  Schnarschmidl,  95. 

'  p.  iS  1.  182  Wright.     *  Plinium  Calpurniae  succendit  scintilla*. 

•  Sfifc.  Hist,  X  c.  67.  The  MS  from  the  kiccardi  palace  was  formerly  in 
the  chapter  library  nl  Beauvais. 

<  Plin.  hpp.,  ed.  Keil,  p.  xvi. 

■  The  MS  discovered  in  Paris  by  Fra  Giocondo,  c.  15CX),  is  lost.  Cp. 
E.  G.  Hardy  xwjourna! of  Pkiloh^.,xy\\  (iBSS)  95 — 108;  and  ed,  1889. 

«  Cfl/tf/.  Bibi.  Leiden  (1716),  p.  383. 

^  Ep.  FatH,  xxiv  7.  •  Efi,  167  JafK,  M0n.  Corb, 


Beauvais '.  Meanwhile,  among  the  books  bequeathed  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee  by  Philip  Harcourt,  bishop  of  Bayeux  (i  164)^  ihcre 
was  a  MS  of  the  Insfitulw  Oratoria,  This  MS  was  copied  In  the 
same  century  by  the  poet  Etienne  de  Rouen  in  an  abstrsct  ei- 
tending  to  about  a  third  of  the  ten  books  therein  condensed.  This 
abstract  passed  from  Bee  to  the  abbey  of  Saint-Gerroain-dcs-Pres, 
and,  under  the  name  of  the  codex  Praiensis  (xii),  it  is  now  in  the 
Paris  Library^  Harcourt's  MS,  which  is  now  lost,  was  also  copied 
in  the  codtx  Puteaneus  (xiii)  in  the  same  collection.  The  principal 
Mss  fall  into  three  classes: — (i)  represented  only  by  the  Fini 
Ambrosian  at  Milan  (x — xi),  consisting  of  three-fourths  of  a 
transcript  of  a  complete  ms  which  has  disappeared';  (2)  the  MS  at 
Bern,  formerly  at  Fleury*,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  Second 
Ambrosia  ft",  and  an  independent  Paris  Ms  of  the  same  class, 
formerly  in  Nolre-Dame*,  all  three  belonging  to  century  x,  and 
all  marked  by  many  iacunat  small  or  great ;  (3)  the  mixed  Mss^ 
primarily  represented  by  that  at  Bamberg,  which  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  first  (x)  having  been  copied  from  the  defective  ms  at 
Bern,  and  the  second  from  a  complete  MS  of  class  (1)  now  loiL 
Early  in  century  xi,  while  this  second  part  was  being  added  to  the 
Bamberg  MS,  the  latter  was  itself  copied  in  an  exceptionally 
important  Ms,  which  was  taken  to  Cologne'"  and  afterwards  to 
Diisseldorf,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum  (//Wr/.  2664)*.  Of 
this  Harleian  MS  there  are  two  transcripts  of  special  interest,  lx)th 
belonging  to  century  xi.  The  earlier  of  these  is  now  at  Florence, 
the  later  at  Zurich.  The  former  owner  of  the  first,  Wcnicf 
{Werinharius)^  bishop  of  Strassburg  (1001-29),  attended  the 
Council   of  PYankfort   in    1006   and   interested   himself   in  the 

*  Orelli-Baiter,  Of.  Ill'  viiif;  Quintil.  I,  cd.  Kicmllc  (itfpo)  xiv — ifi. 
Cp.  Schanz.  §  4S6a. 

*  Fierville.  xxvtii  f,  ^s^Afanimile  nd  fin. 

*  Facsimile  in  Chatclain,  PaL  pi.  174-5.  *  1*.  179  (l)* 

*  M.  179  (^)- 

<  Akin  to  this  is  a  us  in  the  library  of  St  John's  Coll.  Cunb.  (xiii). 
Pctrarch'k  copy  (xiv),  now  in  Paris  (7720),  is  a  (lircct  or  indirect  txaiucript  0/ 
the  <od.  Bcrttftuis* 

^  A.  C.  Clark,  in  Nfue  HtuUlh.Jahrb.  1891.  p.  338  f. 

'  L.  C.  Fun»cr  in  Htnttathenat  1886.  p.  39;  Peterson,  on  Qutntil.  X. 
p.  Ixiv,  with/acsimi/t  I  also  in  ChateUun,  pL  tjt* 
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erection  of  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg'.  He  may  thus  have  been 
led  to  acquire  a  transcript  of  the  Cologne  copy  of  the  Bamberg 
MS.  He  certainly  gave  to  the  library  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  in 
or  before  1029  a  ms  of  Quintilian,  which  has  been  identified  as  a 
transcript  of  the  Cologne  MS,  In  1372  this  copy  was  one  of  the 
chained  books  in  the  monastic  dormitory  at  Strassburg  ;  afterwards 
(with  a  Strassburg  ms  of  Cicero's  philosophical  works*)  it  found  'its 
way  into  the  Medicean  Library  In  Florence,  where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen*.  It  was  supposed  by  Raphael  Regius  (1491)*  to  be  the 
MS  found  by  Poggio  at  St  Gallon  (1416).  But,  although  Poggio 
made  a  hasty  copy  of  the  ms  at  Constance",  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  return  the  original  to  St  Gallen*,  That 
original  is  probably  the  slightly  later  copy  of  the  Cologne 
manuscript,  a  copy  which  was  certainly  once  at  St  Gallen  and 
has  been  at  Ziirich  since  the  early  part  of  cent,  xviii'.  Some  of 
the  quires  show  Italian  memoranda  giving  the  number  of  lines^ 
(r/^ic)  contained  in  the  page^ 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Livy,  Suetonius,  Justin  and: 
Florus  were  much   studied   in  the   Middle  Ages, 
and   a   special   popularity  attended    the   histoncal     Comeiiu* 
anecdotes  of  Valerius  Maximus.      The  history  of 
the  text  of  Cornelius  Nepos  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Theodosius 


*  Gailia  Christiana^  v  793-4,  cd.  1731. 

•  San  Marco  357  (in  Laur.  J;  Elieling,  in  Fkitol.  xllii  705  f;  Chatelain, 
pi.  37- 

•  Laur.  46,  7  (examined  at  Florence).  Facsimile  on  p.  115;  Chaletain, 
pi-  177- 

*  ap.  Bandini,  Cat.  ii  382. 

*  Poggio  to  Guarino,  16  Dec.  1416,  haec  tnea  manu  iranscripsi. 

•  Cp.  Kciffcntchcid,  Kkein.  Mus.  1868,  [45- 

'  It  was  r^anied  by  Mabillon  (1673),  //.  Gtrm,  36,  as  the  MS  found  by 
Poggio.  Sabbadini,  Riv.  di  FiloL  xx,  1892,  307  f,  cites  a  letter  of  Guarino 
to  Poggio  (early  in  14 18)  mentioning  a  second  complete  MS  as  in  Poggjo's 
possession,  which  Sabbadini  regards  as  identical  with  the  Florence  MS 
fonnerty  at  Strassburg,  while  he  does  not  admit  that  the  /irst  MS  found  by 
Poggio  U  that  at  Zurich.  The  controversy  might  be  5cttled  by  examining 
codex  Urbinas  517  (577).  which  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  Pc^gioV  transcript  of 
the  original. 

^  Letterpress  10  Chatclain's  pi.  178.  See,  in  general,  Petersot»*s /«//W.  to 
Quint.  X,  pp.  Iviii — Ixxv,  and  lit.  there  quoted. 


a. 


42 
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CAESAR.      SALLUST. 


[CHAP. 


Caesar 


II  (d  450)'.  One  of  the  best  mss,  the  Uber  Danulis  (now  lost), 
came  from  a  library  at  or  near  Orleans.  The  extant  mss  include 
the  codex  Gudianus  (xiJ — xiii)  at  VVolfenbiiltel,  and  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  better  class  of  mss,  the  MS  at  Louvaixi  (xrj, 
formerly  in  the  neighbouring  ?remonstratensian  abbey  of  I'ttrc". 

Caesar  is  often  quoted  in  the  Gesta  Treverorum.  Like  Lwy 
and  Eutropius,  he  is  known  to  Flodoard'.  A  life  of 
Caesar,  mainly  founded  on  Sallust,  Caesar,  LucaU) 
and  Suetonius,  was  included,  under  the  title  of  the  FttUs  itf 
J<omains^  in  many  Mss  of  the  Livrc  des  Hhtoirts  (c.  1215)'. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  the  pages  of  Petrarch,  the 
author  of  the  Gallic  War  is  constantly  called  Julius  CeUus,  the 
name  of  a  reviser  of  the  text  mentioned  in  the  subtcriptixma  to 
the  MSS  of  that  work.  In  the  mediaeval  catalogues  (except  m 
those  of  France)  he  is  one  of  the  rarer  authors*.  Among  the  beat 
MSS  now  extant  are  an  Amsterdam  ms  (ix — x) ;  two  Paris  ics^ 
from  Fleury  (ix — x)  and  Moissac  (xi — xii),  which  are  better  thin 
the  interpolated  codex  Thuaneus  (xi — xii)  ;  and  a  Vatican  MS  (x) 
corresponding  to  that  from  Fleury.  Besides  these  there  are  kss 
in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Lcyden  (xi),  the  latter  from 
Beauvais,  which  is  probably  the  former  home  of  one  of  the  two 
Florence  mss  (xi) ;  there  are  also  mss  in  the  Vatican  and  in 
Vienna  (xii). 

The  writer  of  a  Pelagian  letter  (f.  410-30)  protests  against  the 

study  of  Virgil,  Sallust,  Terence  and  Cicero,  et  caeien>s  stultitiat  d 

perditionis  audores* ;   and  a  school-book  belonging  to  the  latter 

part  of  the  previous  ccntur)'  contains  quotations  from  each  of  these 

four  writers  in  the  above-mentioned  order".     Sallusl 

saitust         ^^  imitated  by  Sulpicius   Severus,  and   (together 
with  Virgil  and  Cicero)  by  Ambrose;  and  the  Bellum  CatiUttat^ 


^  Tranbe,  S.  Btr,  Munich  Acad.  1891,  409-15  ;  Hiilsen,  in  Henaa^  xxriii* 

*  On  mediaeval  quotations,  see  Manitius,  Pkitpl*  xlvit  567  f. 

*  Hist,  Rem.  \  1  (Grober.  m), 

*  Gaston  Paris,  Utt.  Fr.  au  MA^  p.  139. 
'  Monitiufi,  Khtin,  A/us,  xlviii ;  i*MiUl,  xlviii  567  f. 
■  Ca-spari.  Brif/i  ^r".  (1890),  p.  17. 
'  Kcil,  Gr»  Lat.  vii  449. 

*  57i  5f  slcut  in  sentioam  conlluxerant. 
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was  even  quoted  by  Leo  the  Great*.  The  last  to  study  the 
Histories  at  first-hand  was  Augustine  (d.  425)*;  later  writers 
borrowed  their  quotations  from  Priscian  and  Isidore  ;  but  a  new 
interest  in  SaJlust  was  awakened  in  century  viii".  His  Jugurtha 
was  known  to  the  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Fulda  (875)*.  In  the 
latter  half  of  century  x  his  phraseology  is  reproduced  by  Richer 
of  Rheims,  and  also  by  Ragevinus»  in  his  continuation  (1160)  of 
Otto  of  Freising's  history  of  Barbarossa*.  Among  the  many  Mss 
of  the  Belia  arc  three  in  Paris  (two  of  cent,  ix,  and  one  of  xi).  A 
lacuna  in  these  has  to  be  supplied  from  later  mss,  including 
several  at  Munich  (xi  etc.),  and  a  Paris  ms  (xi)  from  Epternach. 
There  is  also  a  ms  at  St  Gallen  (xi),  and  one  in  Brussels  (xi) 
from  the  church  at  Egmont^  The  Speeches  in  the  Beiia  and  in 
the  Histories  are  contained  in  the  Vatican  excerpts  from  Corbie 
(x),  and  fragments  of  the  Histories^  in  four  leaves  of  a  ms  divided 
between  the  Vatican,  Berlin  and  Orleans  (iv — v),  which  probably 
came  from  Fleury. 

The  great  work  of  Livy  was  originally  in  142  books,  of  which 
only35  (viz.  books  i  —  loand  21 — 45)  have  survived. 
An  abridgement  is  mentioned  by  MartiaP.  Part 
of  an  abstract  of  books  48 — 55  has  been  found  at 
Oxyrhynchus*.  .^n  epitome  was  the  source  of  the  collection  of 
prodigies  made  by  Julius  Obsequens  (vii).  A  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  lost  books  is  preserved  in  the  Periocliae^  best 
represented  by  a  MS  at  Heidelberg  (ix),  and  we  have  direct 
quotations  from  or  vague  references  to  the  lost  books  in  Asconius, 
Tacitus,  Frontinus  \  in  Plutarch  and  Dion  Cassius ;  in  Servius  and 
Censorinus ;  and  in  Priscian  and  Cassiodorus ;  also  in  the 
Bernese  scholia  on  Lucan.     Thus  the  whole  of  Livy  appears  to 


Livy. 
Plorut 


*  Sermo^  x\\  4  (Weymnn,  in  Philol.  Iv  471-3). 

'  Sallust  w.is  a  favourite  mcKid  wiih  ATrican  wrilers  of  cent,  ii — v  IMonccau, 
Les  A/rUairu^  J**94.  **6 — 90);  also  wilh  'Diclys',  '  Hegesippus *,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  and  Julius  t^xupcrantius  (Schanz,  %  133). 

'  Vogel.  Quatst.  Sati.  Erlongen,  1881.  pp.  426-31. 

*  Grol>er,  11  i  111. 

*  Bunian.  i  76.     He  is  also  imitated  by  Widukind  and  Adam  of  Bremen. 

*  Cp.,  in  general,  Maurenbrcclier.  in  Bursian'sya^rcjA.  cl  189 — 106. 

'  Hauler,  in  IVirfitr  S/uJum,  i887»  ijf;  ed.  Maiirenbrecher,  1891-3. 


XIV  190. 


Oxyr.  /la/fyri,  iv  (1904)  90—116. 
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have  survived  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Age,  but  the 
known  to  the  Middle  Ages'  were  the  .same  as  those  known  to' 
ourselves,  and  the  rumours  of  the  survival  of  a  complete  Livy  a 
some  place  in  the  diocese  of  Liibeck,  which  were  rife  in  the  tii 
of  the  Renaissance',  remained  unconfirmed.  The  style  of  Lil 
was  imitated  by  Einhard*,  and,  with  greater  freedom,  by  LamI 
of  Hersfeld*.  His  work  was  first  translated  into  French  by 
Dominican  Pierre  Bersuire  at  the  request  of  king  John 
(d.  I34>)"- 

For  books  of  the  /irsi  dicadf  the  earliest  authority,  and  the 
only  representative  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  recensions,  is  the 
Verona  palimpsest  of  books  3 — 6  (v).  All  the  ten  books  were 
included  in  the  later  recension  by  Victorianus,  and  books  5 — S 
were  further  rcWsed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  Nicoroachi*,  both 
of  whom  held  office  at  Rome  in  431.  This  recension  is  best 
represented  by  the  Medicean  ms  (x — xi)'',  next  to  which  comes  i 
MS  from  the  Colbert  collection  in  Paris  (x),  besides  one  frt 
Fleury  (ix — x),  and  others  at  Einsiedein,  and  in  the 
Museum  and  the  Vatican  (x),  and  also  in  Florence  and  Lev 
(xi)*.  Similarly  we  have  two  recensions  of  the  third  dtcadty 
of  which  is  best  represented  by  the  Paris  MS,  codex  PuUamus 
from  Corbie,  and  its  Vatican  copy,  codex  Re^ntnsis  (ix,  c.  804-34' 
from  Tours",  and  by  a  Florence  ms  (x)  ;  the  other,  by  a  Tunn 
palimpsest  (v)"  and  by  mss  nearly  related  to  the  lost  ms  of  S 
The  text  of  the  fourth  decade  depends  on  a  Bamberg  ms  (\i 
on  the  recorded  readings  of  the  lost  ms  of  Mainz  ;  and  that  of 
first  five  books  of  th^  fifth  decade,  on  a  Vienna  MS  (v)  from  Lorsch, 
which  in  century  viii  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  a  place  nor 


luno 
ipei^^l 

oftiS 


Maniiius,  PhiUi.  xlviii  570-j. 


Voigt,  IJumamsmw,  i  34 


■  Manitius,  in  Neues  ArchiVt  1881,  533,  and  1S86,  67. 
^  Arm.   p.    71  f,   cp.    Liv.  ii  6;    Manitia&,   in  AVikx  AreJkiv,  t886,  37$ 
(Schiinz,  %  337,  p.  369*). 

•  Le  Clcrc  f/ist»  Litt.  431,  499. 


p.  118  supra. 


^  Facsimile  on  p.  350  tttfira. 


'  On  the  Medicean  MS,  and  the  Leyden  us  L,  see  /'nv.  Cttm^.  PhiUJ,  Stt, 
30  Oct.  190J. 

'  Chaiclain.  in  A'ev.  de  Phiiot*  xiv  (1890)  78  f;  PaUo^nkphte^  pi.  C31tI| 
Traube,  S.  Ber.  Munich  Acad.  1891,  4IJ  f. 
**  Dei»lroyed  by  fire  in  1904. 
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Utrecht.  The  epitome  of  Livy  by  Florus  is  preserved  in  an 
uninterpolated  form  in  a  MS  at  Bamberg  (ix).  Suetonius 
was  successfully  imitated  by  Einhard  (830),  who  was  educated 
at  Fulda  ^  Servatus  Lupus,  who  could  find  no  ms  of  Sue- 
tonius in  France,  borrowed  the  Fulda  MS  {c.  850), 
and  at  the  close  of  the  same  century  a  ms  of  vau  mmThiub 
Suetonius  was  copied  at  Tours.  This  copy  still  exists 
in  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  ca/fex  Memmianus  (ix),  the  best 
that  has  come  down  to  us*.  UTiile  Eric  of  Auxerre  made  extracts 
from  Suetonius  and  Valerius  Maximus  at  the  suggestion  of 
Servatus  Lupus,  Sedulius  of  Liege  had  already  been  culling 
excerpts  from  Valerius  and  Vegetius*.  Valerius  is  represented  by 
Mss  at  Bern  (ix)  and  Florence  (x),  the  former  from  Fleury,  the 
latter  from  the  abbey  of  Malmedy-Stavelot  near  Liege*;  also  by 
the  Vatican  ms  (ix)  of  the  abridgement  by  Julius  Paris  (late  iv). 
This  MS  of  the  abridgement,  which  came  from  Fleury,  and  the 
Bern  ms  of  the  original  belong  to  a  Ravenna  recension  by 
Domnulus  (v)*. 

Vegetius,  D^  Re  MUitari^  was  much  studied  during  the  wars 
of  the  ninth  century.     An  abridged  excerpt  of  part     y^     j^ 

of  the  work  was  made  by  Rabanus  Maurus*,  and  a     Ju»tin. 

e    X      '  i_      .     1    1-  Q.  Curtiua 

set  of  elegiacs  was  wntten  by  bedulius  to  accompany 

the  gift  of  a  ms  from  bishop  Hartgarius  to  Eberhardus'.     The 

prose  translation  by  Jean  de  Meung  (1284)  was  rendered  in  verse  by 

Jean  Priorat  of  Besan^on  (1290)".     The  extant  mss  fall  into  two 

classes,  best  represented  by  a  MS  in  Paris  and  a  Palatine  MS  in  the 

Vatican  (x),  the  former  belonging  to  the  recension  of  Eutropius 

(450).    The  MSS  of  Justin,  who  was  a  favourite  model  for  historical 


'  See  also  Schanz,  §  53*1  P-  66*. 

'  »^.  Sjjjo,  p.  51^;  and  Traube,  in  Netus  Arehi7iy  igoi,  i6fi. 
'  MS  C  14  at  Cues  on  the  Mosel  (including  fragmenls  of  Cic.  in  Pisonem 
and /ro  Fonteio).     Cp.  Traube,  Abhandl,  Munich  Acad.  1891,  366-73. 

*  Cp.  Wibald  (of  Slavclot  and  Corvcy),  c.  1150.  in  BibL  Rer,  G<rm.  i  aSo. 

*  Braodcs,    Witner  Studim^   '89O1  '97  f  I    Traube,  S.  Ber,  Munich  Acad. 
1891.  387—400. 

•  Mon.   Gfrm,^  ^Pp'   v  515,   619;    Zeitschr.  fUr  deutscka  Altertum,    xv 
(•875)443. 

^  Poitae  Lot,  Atvi  Car.  iii  i\%  Traube. 

•  ffUt.  Uit,  xxviii  398  ;  Gaston  Paris,  LUt,  F^.  an  MA^  \  iw. 
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composition',  similarly  fall  into  two  groups,  the  first  rep: 
only  by  a  MS  in  Florence  (xi),  the  second  including  a  MS 
St  Gallen  {ix — x),  a  St  Denis  MS  in  Paris  (ix),  and  a  Fieury  ^ 
at  Leyden  (ix — x).  Quintus  Curtius,  the  imitator  of  Livy  and 
Seneca,  was  studied  by  Einhard  and  Servatus  Lupus  and  othcn 
in  the  Middle  Ages'.  The  earlier  Mss  (ix — xi)  Include  tbuM 
in  Leyden  (ix,  x),  Paris  and  Bern  (ix)  and  fragmenis  il 
Einsiedeln  (x). 

In  the  mediaeval  catalogues  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  Taci 
Reminiscences  of  the  Gfrmania  and  the  //ist\ 
have  been  detected  in  Einhard,  and  of  the  A 
in  a  single  passage  of  Rudolfs  annals  of  Fulda  (852)',  while 
Gfrmania  is  the  source  of  the  same  wriler*s  description  of  the 
Saxons*,  and  of  the  epigram  in  (iuibert  of  Nogent  (d.  1124):-; 
modtmum  hoc  saeculum  corrumpiiur  ft  corrumju't^.       William 
Malmesbury  supplies  a  remarkably  close  parallel  to  a  passage 
the  Histories^^  and  Peter  of   Blois  professes  to  have  frequ 
referred  to  that  work^.     Books  i — vi  of  the  Annals  have  survi 
only  in  the  Medicean  ms  (ix),  found  in  1509^  and  supposed 
have  come  from  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Northern 

*  F.  RahJ,  Di€  VerhrtitHng  desjmtinm  im  MA  (1871) ;  kiKnra  10  Rtguv 
(891). 

'^  Eussncr,  in  PhiMogui^  xxxii  (1673)  163  ;  Manitius.  in  AVwa  Artkipt  tl 
£77  ;  Doiisuo,  £.tiide,  360  (Schanz,  §  426,  p.  309  f ). 

'  I'cnz.  Mon.  i  368,  super  amncm  qucai  Cornelius  Tacitiu  {Amm,  ii  9- 
scriptor  rcxnm  b  Konianis  in  em  genie  gestanim  Visnrgtm,  tnodemi 
Wtsahara  vocant. 

•  M0n.  ii  675  f  [Gfrm.  4,  5,  lo^  1  c]. 

*  Migne.  civi  858  (G.  Meier's  Sirben  Freien  KUnstf^  i  19)  ;  Tftc.  G*rm. 
nee  corrurapcre  ct  corrurapi  saeculum  vocatur- 

■  ii  73,  vU  crcdibilc  mcmoratu  tsi  c]uanturQ...adolcvcrit ;  cp.  Cesta  Ht, 
Angi.  c.  68,  incredibilc  quaiUuni  brevi  adulevcril  (Manititu,  PhiM.  xlvii  51 
Ajuirt,  however,  from  adoifveritt  both  hi»tiinans   may  have   t)cen  imital 
Sallu&t,  Cat.  7,  incredibilc  nicmonitu  est.,  quantum  brcvi  creverit ;   and 
^/vi  ad&levcrit  may  have  >)een  suggested  to  the  KngUxh  historian  by  Saili 
who  ha&  brcvi  aJoUvii  mjag.  1 1  and  63* 

^  Ep.  101 ,  quoted  iupra^  p.  543  n.  4.   Cp.,  in  general,  E.  Cornelius. 
Td€itu4...iH  hominum  mtmoria  vtrsatus  sit  usque  ad  rmai(eHtei  iittenu  \  1 1 
where  VVidukind  and  (he  author  of  the  Life  of  Hcnr^-  IV  arc  credited  wii 
knowledge  of  Tacitus  ;  also  Manitiuk,  Phihl.  xlvti  565  f. 

•  Sodcrini  £/.,  quoted  by  Urlichs,  Eos,  \  244, 
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most  probably  Corvey' ;  Annals  xi — xvi  and  Histories  i — v,  solely 
in  another  Medicean  ms  (xi),  '  found'  in  1427,  which  is  written  in 
*  Lombard '  characters  and  was  possibly  copied  at  Monte  Cassino*. 
The  extant  Mss  of  the  Viaiogus,  Germaniay  and  A^ricoia  are  all  of 
century  xv,  with  the  exception  of  a  MS  of  the  Agricoia  and 
Germauia  discovered  in  1902  in  a  private  library  at  Jesi  near 
Ancona,  which  includes  eight  leaves  of  the  Agricoia  from  the 
Hersfeld  ms  (x)  first  discovered  in  1455^ 

The  poera  on  the  Civil  War  contained  in  the  Satires  of 
Petronius*  was  known  to  Eric  of  Auxerre".  It  is 
possibly  Eric's  ms  of  excerpts  from  the  Satires  that 
was  once  at  Auxerre*  and  is  now  at  Bern  (ix— x).  Two  leaves 
at  Leyden  belong  to  the  same  ms.  There  are  also  two  mss  in 
Paris  (xii,  xv),  the  second  of  which  (the  only  authority  for  the 
Cetia  Trimakhionis)  was  found  at  Trau  in  Dalmalia.  Fuller 
excerpts  than  those  in  the  Bern  MS  were  copied  by  Scaliger, 
Tomaesius  and  Pithoeus  from  mss  which  have  since  vanished. 

A  favourable  impression  of  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient 
historians  were  sometimes  studied  is  conveyed  by  Radulfus  de 
Dicelo,  dean  of  St  Paul's  (d.  i202j\  who  gives  a  dated  list  of  the 
historical  authorities  followed  in  his  Abbreviationes  Chronicorum, 
beginning  with  'Trogus  Pompeius'  and  Valerius  Maximus,  while 
he  quotes,  in  his  own  work,  authors  such  as  Caesar,  Suetonius, 


1  Sp.  Leofiii  A',  i  Dec.  1517;  Tac,  ed.  Beatus  Rhenanus  1533;  PhUoi* 
xlv  376-80;  HkUTcr,  Korveitr  StudUn,  1898,  14.  The  Ms  was  ascribed  to 
Fulda  in  Kilter's  Tacitus,  p.  xxxvii  f  (refuted  by  Urlichs,  Eos^  i  143  f,  ii  354  f) ; 
xnd  lo  LUbeck  by  Voigt,  I/umanismus,  i  753'  {corrccled  In  Neut  Jahrb.  1881. 
413,  805,  and  in  Cur/ius-Au/sdtie^  333). 

*  Chron,  Cass,  iii  63  ;  possibly  copied  r.  1053-87  in  the  time  of  Desideriits. 
The  MS  was  probably  known  to  BoccaLXto  (U.  137$),  qi.  Rhein,  Mus.  1848, 
14-;,  and  Voigl,  i  350'  ;  com^XtXc  facsimiie  of  bolh  MSS,  LeydcD,  1903. 

*  Sabbadini,  Sioperte,  142;  cp.  F.  Ramorino,  in  Atti  del  congresso  inters 
maMtcnaU  di  icienze  storicfie,  Koma,  1905,  ii  230-1,  with  /atrimile  of  one  of 
the  etghi  leaves;  paper  in  preparation  by  Cesare  Annibaldi. 

*  Vifa  S.  Gcrmani,  i  109 — 113,  v  107,  129;  cp.  Traobe's  Poetae  Latini^ 
iii  4x4- 

'  Usencr,  in  Rhein.  Afys,   xxii  (1867)  413  f;    not  in   Eric's  hand,  says 
Traube,  iii  8i3.     Sec  also  Schanz,  §  398  p.  no. 
^  ed.  Smbbs(i876). 
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Solinus,  Florus,  Apuleius,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Martial,  Stalius,  Claudian 
and  Vegetius*.  But,  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  whole,  we  find  an 
ignorance  of  ancient  history  in  general,  and  even  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  and  literature".  Geoffrey  of  Waterford  (d.  1300) 
translated  not  only  the  history  of  Kutropius,  but  also  the  fabulous 
narrative  of  Dares,  which  was  rendered  in  French  by  Jean  de 
Flixicourt  (c.  1250)*.  Historical  studies  were  entangled  with 
strange  versions  of  the  tale  of  Troy'  and  fabulous  stones  of 
Alexander  the  Great^  while  the  wildest  legends  gathered  round 
the  names  of  Aristotle*  and  of  VirgiP.  The  fables  of  mythologyt 
again,  were  either  denounced  as  diabolical  inventions  or  forced 
to  minister  to  edification  with  the  aid  of  allegory.  The  direct 
study  of  classical  authors  was  largely  superseded  by  the  use  of 
encyclopaedic  compilations*,  such  as  those  of  Isidore  and 
Kabanus,  of  William  de  Conches  and  Hononus  d'Autun, 
Fioridum  of  I^mbert  («".  1 1  20),  the  Image  du  Monde  of  Gau 
de  Metz  (1245)*,  the  versified  Mappemondeoi  Pierre  (cent,  xi 
founded  on  Solinus*",  the  Specula  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.  1264), 


ind 

ii^H 


« 


and  the  nineteen  books  De  proprietatibus  rtrum  of  the  Engl 
Franciscan,  Bartholomew  {ft,  1 230-50),  whose  knowledge 
Geography  is  derived  solely  from  the  Bible  and  from  Pliny, 
Orosius  and  Isidore,  with  the  commentaries  on  the  same.  His 
quotations  from  Aristotle  are  always  taken  from  the  Latin  tians- 

1  Gottlieb.  Mitt.  Bibt,,  p.  447  f. 

'  Cp.,  in  grneral,  B.  Losch,  Das  EmtachtH  m.  dai  EtUtmrMung  tUr 
/CritiJi  im  MA  (1887}. 

•  Gaston  Paris,  Litt,  Fr.  oh  MA,  g  95. 

•  p.  647  supm,  n.  II. 
»  P.  Meyer,  /t$U /niHf.  du  MA,  t.  iv— v  (1886);  Gflston  Paris,  Lift. 

ay  MA,  §  44;    Sreinschneider,  J/fh-.   Utberstt%.   894  n.    361;    H.    Mori 
Jin^ish    Writers^  iii  i86 — ^103. 

•  Gidd.  Notwelht  Etudts^   331—384 ;   Hertx,  AMandL    Munich 
1891,  I — 104. 

'  Comparetli.   VirgHiOy  ii. 

•  Haasc,   De  Medii  Ann  S/udttJ  PkiloU  (1856).  pp.   4 — 6;    Lilicnctoai 
Festredt  {1876);  and  Norden,  740  note  1. 

•  In  French  versCi  NoOcts  tt  Extraits,  v  143-66;  Nist.  Lift,  xxiii  ii) 
KomaHioy  xv  314,   643. 

"  NotUa  et  Hxtraits,  xxxiii  (i)  9—48;    Gaston  Paris,  Litt.  Fr>  am  JUi 
I  xoi. 
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lations  of  the  ^ra^/<*  versions'.  The  Reductorium  Morale  of  Pierre 
Bersuire  (d.  1363)  was  of  the  same  encyclopaedic  type  as  the 
above  productions*. 

The  classical  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  largely  derived 
second-hand,  not  only  from  comprehensive  en- 
cyclopaedias, but  also  from  books  of  elegant 
extracts  or  Jhriiegia;  and^  even  if  the  student  never  attained  to 
the  reading  of  the  authors  themselves,  he  at  least  went  through  a 
protracted  course  of  Latin  Grammar.  Early  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  vast  compilation  of  Priscian  was  succeeded  by  the  minor 
manuals  of  Cassiodorus  and  Isidore,  of  Aldhelm  and  Hede.  All 
of  these  treated  Grammar  in  a  sober  and  serious  spirit ;  it  was 
reserved  for  the  eccentric  sciohst,  who  called  himself  '  Virgilius 
Maro'  (cent,  vi — vii),  to  invent  new  words  at  his  own  caprice* 
and  to  justify  their  existence  by  fabricating  quotations  which 
imposed  upon  his  successors.  After  the  eighth  century  the 
history  of  Grammar  falls  into  two  periods,  (i)  from  the  age  of 
Atcuin  to  that  of  Abelard  (centuries  ix — xi),  and  {2)  from  the 
age  of  Abelard  to  the  Renaissance  (centuries  xii — xiv).  In  the 
first  period  the  authorities  mainly  followed  are  Douatus  and 
Priscian.  The  few  examples  of  texts  quoted  in  illustration  of 
grammatical  rules  are  all  borrowed  from  earlier  grammars.  Little 
of  Greek  is  known  except  the  letters ;  but,  in  the  Mss  of  writers 
on  grammar,  while  the  orthography  of  Greek  words  is  in  general 
correct  (the  words  being  written  in  capitals,  and  without  accents), 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  Greek  Accidence.  Donatus  has  in  the 
meantime  been  converted  into  a  catechism  {Donatus  minor),  and 
the  most  popular  text-book  is  the  commentary  on  that  catechism 
by  Remigius  of  Auxerre  (d.  90S)*.  A  superstitious  respect  for  a 
standard  grammatical  text,  an  ignorance  of  Greek  and  of  classical 


'  Hist.  Ah.,  Mettor.,  De  Caelo  et  Muttdo\  Jourdatn,  359.  The  original 
Latin  of  Banhoiomcw  was  printed  in  1470-3,3111!  Trcviui's  Kngli&h  veriiion 
(of  1398)  in  1495  &c.  Extracts  are  given  in  Steele's  Mediaeval  Lore  (1893  ; 
a\%o  in  the  'King's  Classics',  1905).  Ou  simitar  irealiseii,  cp.  Jlist,  LitL 
3atx  3.^4—388. 

*••  Hallam,  Lit,  \  1 17-9*;  Bibt,  de  Ticolt  des  ckartes,  xxxii  3J5  f;  Haurcau, 
M^m.  de  t^Acad.  des  Imcr.  xxx  {1)  45 — 55. 

'  Cp.  p.  450  supra.  *  p.  496  D.  4  mpru. 
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antiquity  in  general,  a  disposition  to  reason  af^out  gramtuAticil 
facts  instead  of  studying  the  facts  themselves,  a  preference 
ecclesiastical  as  compared  with  classical  usage,  are  among 
main  characteristics  of  the  first  period.     All  these  reappear  in  an 
exaggerated  form  in  the  second  ;  but,  in  the  latter,  we  find 
intniding  into  the  sphere  of  Grammar,  asserting  itself  first  in 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  centut)'  and  still  more  strongly  in 
thirteenth '.     Although  the  study  of  Logic  spread  over  all  £u 
the  general  trend  of  grammatical  studies  in  Italy  and  in  Fi 
south   of  the  Loire,   is  different   from   that   mmh    of  that   ri 
and  in  lands  under  the  educational  influence  of  Northern  Fran 
such  as   England,   Flanders  and  Germany.      In   Italy  and  in 
Southern   France   the   study  of  Logic,   combined    with    that 
Grammar,   is   subordinate   to   that   of    I^w ;    and    Grammar 
cultivated  solely  for  the  practical  purpose  of  enabling  the  stu 
to  speak  and  write  I^tin  with  correctness.     The*  most    popu 
lexicons  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  produced  by  Italians.     Pap 
(1053)  is  a  Lombard;  Hugutio*  (fl,  1192,  d.   1212)  and  Balhi* 


% 


*  •Cupio  ptT  auxilium  dinlccticac  grammaticam  adiuvare*,   ihc  stuclenl's 
reply  to  tiuunct^mijagno's  warning  against  the  neglect  of  Grammar  (cent 
cp.   Thurot,  Notices  it  Extrtuts^  xx\\  (a)  90.     The  following  comparison 
ascribed  tu  Albeilus  Magnus  (cent,  xiii) :  *  sicui  se  habel  stnltus  ad  tapienti 
sic  se  habet  grammaticus  ignorans  logicnm  ad  pcritum  in  Ic^ica  *.     Tbe^wd 
mitaHlii  on  Alexander  of  Villcdieii  by  Gerhard  of  Zuiphen  (Cologne,  i 
applies  all  the  precision  of  Scholaitticism  to  points  of  Syntax  (Alcxandei , 
Reichling,  pp.  xii,  Ixiv  f). 

*  p.  531  xM//a. 

*  Of  Papia>  and  liugutio  Roger  Bacon  said,  msch'erHnt  Grttfntm  (p 
supra) ;  Ducangc,  Pr(u/.  ^  44,  46  ;  Kaase,  Dt  Mrdix  Ann  Studiis  Pkiloli 
31-3  ;  Charles,  Hvgrr  Bacon,  330*  359.  Cp.  A,  Scheler.  Lexi<ogr.  tat,  {\ 
S.  Bcrger,  Dt ghisariis . .  .ttudii  acvi  (Paris,  1879) ;  Salvioli  in  /^hiffa  £ai 
xiv  (1880)  745  f ;  G.  Meier,  Die  Sieben  Freitn  KUmte,  i  17  ;  and  EckMein,  /jT. 
«.  Gr.  Unttrricht  (1887)  53  f.  Hugutio,  s.v.  «rd,  after  showing  ihat  the 
second  syllable  of  simenu  is  long,  severely  adds  that,  if  in  any  verw  that 
syllable  is  made  shorty  ahratintur  cum  sue  auciere  df  fibro  vifof  tt  rum  JmsHt 
noH  scriinUur,  For  situfris,  cp.  Charisius  in  Keil's  Gr,  tat.  \  8i.  318^ 
Hagcn,  AnrcJ.  Uelv.  ccl  ;  and  tbcrhard,  Grouismut  (c.  xiii),  71-4. 

*  On  Balbi  {Joannes  Jau  urn  sis),  sec  p.  606 /»/»ra ;   Ducange,  847; 
HoAsc,  34  f.     He  explains  Itucus  *i.e.  pcpHhris^  ct  dicitur  a  /mj,  quod 

fofuius^  vel  potius  a  laos^  quod  est  lapis :  inde  l^ui  est  lapidAus,  quia  d 
et  extraneus  est  a  scientia  literarum  *.     Hugiilio  and   Balbi  are  among 
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(1286)  are  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  respectively.  The  biblical  glossary 
called  the  Mammotrtcius  {^nfioBpttrrov)  is  ascribed  to  Marchesini 
of  Reggio  (c  1300). 

In  the  second  period  the  chief  authorities  on  Grammar  are 
men  of  Northern  Europe  who  have  studied  in  Paris.  Petrus 
Helias,  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Priscian,  is  a  Frenchman 
who  taught  in  Paris  (c.  1142).  Alexander  of  Villedieu,  the 
composer  of  a  hexameter  poem,  in  2645  lines,  on  (r)  .Accidence, 
(3)  Syntax,  and  (3)  Prosody,  Accentuation  and  Figures  of  Speech, 
compiled  from  Priscian,  Donatus,  Petrus  Riga,  and  possibly  also 
from  unknown  grammarians  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  a  native  of 
Normandy  (1200)'.  Flanders  is  the  native  land  of  his  con- 
temporary, Eberhard  of  Bethune  (1212),  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
Grammar,  written  in  hexameters  interspersed  with  elegiacs,  which 
owes  its  name  of  Graecisntus  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  a  chapter 
on  derivations  from  the  Greek".  Flanders  also  claims  Michael 
•  Modista '  of  Marbais  (cent,  xiii),  the  writer  of  a  treatise  De  Modis 
Sigtnfiawdi^  who  actually  invokes  the  authority  of  Aristotle  for  the 
simple  statement  that  one  cannot  give  to  another  that  which  one 
has  not  got  oneself*.  Lastly^  we  find  two  Englishmen,  the  first 
of  whom  is  Joannes  de  Garlandia  {ft.  1204-52),  who  was  known 
to  Roger  Bacon  \  and  left  behind  him  about  fourteen  works  on 

sources  of  ihc  Promptorium  Panmiorum  (1440),  ascribed  to  the  Dominican 
Geoffrey  of  Lynn.  Mai,  Class,  Auct,  viii,  prints  a  French  thesaurus  movus 
laiiHitiitis  (cent.  x\\\.     Cp.  Grober,  II  i  351. 

^  cd.  Rcichlingin  Afon.  Germ,  Pued,  XII  (1893),  date,  p.  xxxvif;  authorities, 
pp.  Ixxvi — ix;  ajo  Mss  (1359 — 1516),  and  c.  joo  printed  editions  0470  — 1588). 
Cp.  Haase.  17,  45  (where  the  clearness  of  his  Syntax  xs.  commended);  Babler, 
Beitrage  zu  ciner  (Jesch,  ti.  Lat.  Gr.  im  A/Ay  1 16  f ;  Neudecker,  Das  DtHtrinait 
(Pima.  1881;);  and  Grober,  li  i  394.  Alexander  is  mentioned  in  the  Epp, 
ObscHronim  I'troruM,  i  £pp,  7,  35,  ii  £/<  35. 

•  ed.  Wrobcl  (1887J;  cp.  Babler,  95  f;  Norden,  Kunstprosa^  741  n.; 
^fanitius  in  Mitt.  35  f ;  Grober,  II  i  389  f.  His  date  {\i\%  Leyser,  Ducunge, 
Reichlinj;)  re%t5  on  the  somewhat  ambiguous  lines:  'anno  milicno  centeno 
bis  duodeno  |  condidii  Kbrardus  Graccismum  Beihuniensis '.  Hoase  {45] 
incorrectly  inlerpreled  this  as  1114.  On  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  cp.  ib,  15. 
He  fills  tio  folios  of  the  'Canterbury  lesson-book*  (f.  1480)  described  in 
Gasqucl's  £isays,  279.  Conrad  von  Mure  produced  a  A^ovus  Graidsmus  at 
Zurich  0)8i).  cp.  Bursian.  i  84  T. 

*  Thurot,  1 18  n.  1.  *  Com/>.  Phil.  453  ;  p.  594  supra. 
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Latin  Grammar  and  cognate  subjects'.  The  second  is  Roi 
Kilwardby,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1272-9),  who  was  a  Master 
of  Arts  of  Paris  and  famous  as  a  commentator  on  Priscian*.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  Priscian  was  compelled  to  share  the  place 
of  honour  with  his  conimenlators  Helias  and  Kilwardby,  while 
in  the  fourteenth  he  was  practically  superseded  by  the  modei 
compilations  of  Alexander  of  Villedieu  and  Eberhard  of  Belhune 
These  last  owed  much  of  their  popularity  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  written  in  Latin  verse.  Verse  was  also  the  medium  used 
by  a  Canon  of  Hildesheim,  Ludolf  of  Luchow,  for  his  treatise  00 
Syntax  known  as  Fiorista^  beginning  with  *  Flores  gramoiaticae 
propono  scribere ',  which  was  widely  used  in  Germany,  FUnd 
and  France*.  Even  in  the  prose  grammars  of  the  p 
centur)'  the  principal  rules  had  always  been  given  in  verse, 
an  aid  to  the  memory.  In  this  second  period  any  Greek  words 
that  occur  in  the  mss  of  the  grammarians  are  mechanically  copii 
and  are  often  wrongly  read  and  erroneously  explained.  La 
Grammar  ceases  to  be  cultivated  as  the  art  of  speaking 
writing  Latin  with  correctness.  It  has  now  become  a  pure 
speculative  science. 

Modern  Syntax  owes  much  to  the  grammarians  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  century  a  complete  system  of  philo- 
sophical grammar  was  composed,  which  was  destined  to  hold  its 
ground  in  the  schools  for  two  centuries.  The  work  in  whii 
this  philosophy  of  grammar  was  first  laid  douTi  was  entl 
De  Modis  Significandi^  and  its  teachers  were  called  Modis, 
It  has  been  variously  attributed  to  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Thomas 
of  Erfurt  or  Duns  Scotus  in  century  xiii*,  and  even  to  Albert 
the  Saxon  in  the  following  century.  It  was  the  theme  of 
several  commentaries,  and  of  manuals  such  as  that  of  Mich 


'  p.  550  n.  xompra;  and  H&bler,  lyi,  175-8. 

'  Comm.  on  Buoks  i — xv  in  Camb.  Univ.  Library,  MS  Kk.  3.  10. 

'  ChartuL  C'fiiv,  Paris,  iii  145. 

*  Florisia,  Papias,  Hugulio,  Michael  Modista,  and  Joannes  dc  Gofl 
are  all  satirisd  by  Eraj^mus  in  bis  ConftktHi   THaliar,  Act  ii,  C>/rp«  i 
cp.  Ral>elais  i  I4  {Johtn.  0/  C/.  and  S,  PhiL  iv  fi  noie);  also  Bnumus,  Ejf^ 
3,  79,  507,  8  to,  and  394  (Gudanos  to  Batitis).  ed.  Leyden. 

'  p.  599  mfira. 
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de  Marbais  already  mentioned.  These  manuals  were  denounced 
by  the  early  humanists  because  of  the  barbarous  character  of 
their  Latinity,  the  inordinate  number  of  their  definitions,  and 
the  extreme  subtlety  of  their  distinctions';  but  much  that  was 
useful  in  them  was  incorporated  in  the  new  text-books*. 

The  grammarians  of  the  Middle  Ages  dealt  with  Latin  as 
the  living  language  of  the  Church  and  the  Schools,  and  it  was 
precisely  because  il  was  a  living  language  that  it  departed 
further  and  further  from  the  classical  standard.  Founded  on 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Fathers,  it  enlarged  its  vocabulary  by 
incorporating  names  of  things  unknown  to  the  ancients,  together 
with  technical  terms  of  the  Schools,  whether  invented  by  the 
Schoolmen  or  the  Grammarians.  We  owe  'instance'  to  the 
former",  and  *  substantive'  (in  the  ordinary  sense,  different  from 
that  of  Priscian*)  to  the  latter.  It  is  open  to  Seneca*  to  complain 
that  he  cannot  translate  to  6v  except  by  ^uod  esi,  but  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  would  have  felt  no  such  difficulty, 
and  Quintilian*  would  not  have  condemned  them  for  using  ens 
or  esuHtia.  *  If  fear'  (says  Priscian')  *  had  prevented  authors  from 
using  any  new  words,  which  were  necessarily  demanded  either  by 
the  nature  of  things  or  by  the  desire  of  expressing  a  certain 
meaning,  perpeiuis  Latinitas  an^tstiis  damnata  mansisset\  Among 
changes  of  Synta.x,  the  commonest  are  the  use  of  quod  or  qui<iy 
instead  of  the  Accusative  with  the  Infinitive  ;  fore^  for  essc^  with 
the  Future  Particijile ;  the  Accusative  for  the  Ablative  Absolute  j 
and  quatenus  in  the  '  final '  sense  of  ///.  Even  Grammarians 
gravely  endeavour  to  maintain  the  legitimacy  of  the  constructions 
Ugitur  Virgilium^  and  sillogizanUm  ponendum  est  ttrminos*.     The 


'  t.g.  Enuunust  in  his  Antibarharus^  calls  Michael  on  autor  insHisisiimus. 

*  Haa&e,  38 — 43,  44  f;  RcichUng's  ed.  of  Alexander,  pp.  cvi — ex. 

*  instanlia  used  for  ivartxatt  in  Buridan,  in  Afttaph,  Art'st.  Quaestiones 
(Prami,  it  it,)\  in  the  secondary  itense  uf  'example',  not  rpund  in  Engli&h 
earlier  than  1586. 

*  verhunt  (not  nomen)  substaniivum  is  normal  in  Priscian. 
»  Ep-1^%1^  *  vuis,  33. 

'  vili  92  ;  cp.  PauUcn,  G<sch,  des  gtUhrttn  UuterrichU^  \  \i?\  Rekhting, 

i.€.  IT — Vi. 

*  •  Thcre-is-a-rcading-of  Virgil '.    Thurot,  30a  f. 
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scholastic  l^tin  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  dt>generate9 
in  the  fourteenth ;  and  this  degeneracy  was  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  uncouth  style  of  the  renderings  of  Aristotle  which  begin 
to  be  common  in  the  thirteenth  century'. 

Grammar  was  the  portal  of  all  the   Liberal  Arts ;  the  lai 

could  only  be  approached  through    the   study  oi 
the  '  parts  of  speech  ' : — ^ui  nescit  partts^  in  tuMtn 
tendit  ad  aries^.     But  it  was  only  one  of  the 
Arts  constituting  the  normal  course  of  tzicdi 
study.      Combined   with    Logic    and    Rhetoric^    it    formed 
trrvium^  with   which   ordinary  students  were  generally  cont< 
In  the  case  of  the  more  advancedi  the  study  of  these  three  A 
was  followed   by  that  of  the  quadrivium^   consisting   of   M 
Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  Astronomy".     The  late  I^tin  cou! 
summing  up  the  Seven  Arts  in  two  memorial  lines  correspon< 
to  these  divisions   is   well   known   to   many  who  may  not   ha' 
heard  the  name  of  its  author,  or  rather  its  earliest  recorder* : — 


,ttt^ 


Gram  loquitur;  Du  vera  docet ;   Rhet  verbo  coloral ; 
Mas  canit;  Ar  numerat;   Ge  pond e rat ;  AsT  eolit  ■£!}«*• 


'  Cp.  C.  Thurot,  Doctrines  CrammaticaUs  an  Meyen  Agie^  in  Aafint  fS 

JSxtrai/jt  xxii  a  (1868)  pp.  jgi*  c«p.  60 — ui.  50&-6;  and  V.  Le  Clerc. 
JLitt.  dclj  J^rance  an  t^*s,  {iH6s,h  470  (,  416  (;  also  K  Haasc, /V  .1/<^«j  yf^ 
Studiis  Philahgids  (Breslau,  1H56),  aiid  VorUiu»ig$H  (iS;4|,  i  1  ] — 14  ;  pftuli 
Gtsch.  deigeUhrttH  UnttrrUhts{\%%4  ;  cd.  1,  1H96),  i  40—48";  Spechi. 
tks  Untfrruhh-wncns  (1885),  86 — 96  ;  Eckstein,  Lat.  it.  Gr.  Unterrtikt  ( 
ji4  f ;  Schmiil,  Gtsck.  tier  Erzuhung^  il  i  (1H91)  199,  439 ;  Salvioli,  in  Kti 
Europta^  xiv  733  f ;  and  Grober's  Grundriss,  II  i  aji.     The  study  jui4 
Latin  in  Germany  is  treated  by  Jakob  fiurckhard,  De  iingtiat  imiitar  im 
flVii/»fd.../d/i>(a  vols,  lyiitSuppL  1711).    On  mediaeval  Grammar,  cp.  Babli 
Btiirigt  (1885). 

«  'Metrista'  (Haose,  44);  Buoncompagno  (ap.  Thurol,  90).  qui  p«nc< 
ignorat,  m  ad  arles  transfcrre  non  debet.  A  woodcut  in  Keisch,  MargarUm 
Phihsophica  {1504),  copied  in  Geigcr'>  A*r/mij-/dHrr,  41^,  luid  in  Keicke*  Xlir 
GtUhr/i  {tqoQ)^  Abb.  43,  exhibits  GnLmmar  opening  the  gate  of  a  loi 
representatives  of  the  Arts  looking  out  of  the  windoHs  lu  the  succc&ive 
and  with  that  of  Theolf^  on  the  summit. 

*  See  esp.   G.    Meier,   Du  Sithen   Prtitn  Kumlt   im  MA^    Einui 
1886-7  ;  al50  Schmid,  Lc.  11  i  439—448;  ond  Spccht.  /..-.  81—139. 

*  The  Franciscan  Scolist,  Nicolaus  dc  Orbellis  {D^Miits),  d.  1455 
and  died  at  Angers;  lived  chiefly  at  Poitiers.     /^pVd,  f,  3  ;  Prantl,  iv  175. 
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The  Middle  Ages  were  the  battle-ground  of  a  struggle  between 
the  study  of  the  Liberal  Arts,  as  represented  in  meagre  manuals 
like  that  of  Martianus  Capella,  and  the  study  of  the  classical 
authors  themselves.  The  study  of  the  Arts  was  regarded  as 
subservient  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures',  but  also  to 
that  of  theoretic  Theology  ;  and,  in  a  work  of  art  belonging  to  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  fresco  of  the  Spanish  Chapel  in 
Florence  (c,  1 355)^  we  may  see  Thomas  Aquinas  enthroned 
among  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  while,  in  a  lower  row,  a 
subordinate  position  is  assigned  to  the  personifications  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Liberal  Arts^.  But  the  study  of  the  Arts, 
though  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  was  deemed  far  more 
important  than  that  of  the  Authors.  In  comparison  with  thtf^ 
latter,  the  text-books  of  the  Arts  in  general,  and  of  Logic  in 
particular,  were  considered  safer  reading :  a  syllogism  might 
possibly  involve  a  fallacy,  but  it  was  at  any  rale  free  from  the 
taint  of  paganism*.  From  the  first  ijart  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  influence  of  the  Schoolmen  made  the  schools  of  Paris  the 
stronghold  of  the  study  of  Logic;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth,  we  find  the  earliest  statute  of  the  utiiversiiy  of  Paris 
insisting  on  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  alone,  to  the  neglect 
of  a  general  classical  education  \  Meanwhile,  in  the  twelfth,  an 
interest  in  the  Classics  still  survived  at  Chartres  during  the 
three  years  (1137-40)  in  which  John  of  Salisbury  was  studying 
there,  under  one  of  Bernard's  pupils,  William  of  Conches,  and 
Richard  T^veque*.  Bernard  had  been  succeeded  as  chancellor 
by  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  (1126)  and  ultimately  by  Bernard's 
brother  Theodoric  (1141 — c.  1150-5),  who  composed  (^.  1141)  a 
great  work  on  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  treating  each  of  them  in 


"  Alcuin,  d  853  Migne ;  Al>elard,  ii  67  Cousin ;  John  of  Salisbury.  Enth, 
373  ff  44J-51  «*c.  <Norden,  Kunstprosa^  680-4]. 

=•  Wolimann  and  Wocrmaim,  History  of  PiiinHng^  \  fig.  118  (p.  461 
E.T.). 

*  Cp.  Rashdall.  i  36.  The  mystic  Hogo  of  St  Victor  (d.  1141)  regards  the 
Authors  as  a  mere  'appemlix'  to  the  Arts,  describing  the  former  as  iuJicra^ 
and  the  latter  as  j/r/o,  Migne  clxxvi  768  (N'orden,  688  f). 

*  aA-jt  f. 
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connexion  with  ancient  or  modem  text-boolts.      For   Grami 

be  quotes  Donatus  and   Priscian ;  fa 
Dialectic,  Aristntle  and  Boethius ; 
-_j  ^_.....^.,g---.„  Rhetoric,  Cicero;  for  Music  and  Aritl 

WfllP^'    i^v^  metic,  Boethius; forCieoiuelry, Adel 

of  Bath  (the  translator  of  Euclid), 
Fronlinus  and  Isidore;  for  Astmnomi 
Hyginub  and  Ptolemy'.     In  this 
nexion  it  is  interesting  to  point 
that  it  was  between  1134  and  11 50^ 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  Berni 
was  still  strong  in  Chartres«  when 
immediate  pupilswere  actually  teachn 
in  its  famous  school,  and  while 
brother    Theodoric   was    successit 
'master  of  the  school'and  *chancel)( 
that  the  right-hand   door-way  of 
West    Front    of    the    cathedral    was 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  Seven  Ai 
each  of  them  associated  with  an 
cienlpersonage,  Grammar  with  Pri: 
Dialectic  with  Aristotle,  Rhetoric 
Cicero,  Music  with  Pythagoras,  Ai 
metic  with  Nicomachus,  t  reomelr)* 
Euclid,  and  Astronomy  with  Piolcm] 

We    may   here    nodce    a    c< 
preference  for  Greek  authorities,  ci 
in  cases  where  the  text-books  in  cuj 
use  were  Latin ;  and  it  will  be  ot>- 

served  that  Boethius,  who  fills  a  large  part  of  the  Epiattuchfm  of 


Grammar   and   Priscian 
from  CbattrcA  Cathedral. 

(Viollet-Ie-Duc.  DuU 
Archit.  \\  3.) 


'  Abb^  Clcrval^  Us  £.(oles  dc  Ckartres  au  Afoyrn-Age  (I895),  p.  ■%: 
(synopsis  of  the  EpiaSemhan),     Cp.  p.  533  n.  4. 

•  The  dates  given  by  Abbe  Clerval,  GuitU  Ckartrain^  7  f. 

*  Cuis  in  VioUel-le-Duc,  Diet.  AnAi/.  s.v.  Art^  li^'raujr,  and  E.  MJ 
VAr/  lithgint:^  du   :cni'  s.   (1898),    117.      ITie   idea   was   borrowed 
Martianua  Capclla  (p.  S43  jufira).     Amontf  uthcr  cathedrals,  where  the 
Liberai  Arts  were  represented  (at  a  later  dale  Ihan  al  Chaflrcs,  and  ui 
panied  by  classical  personages)  ore  ihusc  of  Laon  and  Sens  (aii),  Aaxcrre  (end 
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Theodoric,  is  absent  from  the  sculptures.  These  are  approxi- 
mately assigned  to  1 145 ' ;  it  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the 
absence  of  any  public  recognition  of  Boethius  among  the  external 
sculptures  of  the  cathedral  may  have  been  possibly  due  to  the 
suspicions  of  heresy,  which  in  1 146-8'  gathered  round  the  name 
of  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,  chancellor  of  Chartres,  in  connexion  with 
his  commentar)'  on  the  four  books  On  t/u  Trinity,  ascribed  to 
Boethius.  But  the  names  of  the  above  representatives  of  the 
Arts,  though  probably  correct,  are  only  conjectural ;  and,  after 
all,  it  is  from  Boethius  that  the  designations  of  the  Greek  authori- 
ties on  MusiCf  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  are  derived.  Apart^ 
from  the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  that  of  Chartres  stands  alone  in 
according,  among  its  works  of  art,  a  place  of  honour  to  represen- 
tatives of  the  old  classical  world* ;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  West  Front  (1145),  but  also  of  those  of  the 
North  Porch  (1275),  where  Medicine  is  represented  by  Hippocrates, 
Geometry  by  Archimedes,  Painting  by  Apelles,  and  Philosophy  by 
Aristotle*. 

To  the  school  of  Chartres  (as  we  have  already  seen)*  John  of 
Salisbury  owes  his  excellent  Latin  style  and  his  general  interest 
in  Classics.  He  regretfully  remarks  that,  since  the  days  that  he 
spent  under  the  pupils  of  Bernard,  Mess  time  and  less  care 
have  been  bestowed  on  grammar^  and  persons  who  profess  all 
arts,  liberal  and  mechanical,  are  ignorant  of  the  primary  art^ 
without  which  a  man  proceeds  in  vain  to  the  rest ;  for,  albeit 
the  other  studies  assist  literature,  yet  this  has  the  sole  privilege 
of  making  one  lettered'*.     The  results  of  the  classical  education 


of  xiii),  Rouen  and  Soissons.  At  Clermont  Aristotle,  Clceio  and  Pytliagoraa 
arc  represented  with  the  attributes  of  the  corresponding  Arts,  but  the  Arts 
themselves  arc  abstcnt.  The  statues  of  Philubuphy  at  Laon  and  at  Sens  are 
modelled  on  the  description  in  Boethius,  Cons,  i  1  (Male.  pp.  111-5,  °^<^t  i° 
general,  loz — isi).  For  the  representations  of  the  Seven  Arts  in  the  //ortus 
JDtiiciarutny  see  plate  on  p.  559  supra, 

*  W.  Voge,  Die  Anfange  des  monum$niakn  Stiis  im  MA  (1894),  pp.  1 18 — 
iflj.  »56:  E.  Male,  1 19. 

*  Poole,  179 — 191.  *  Mile,  131,496  c 

*  CuU  in  VioUet-lc-Duc.  ii  8 — 9. 

*  PP-  517—513- 
■  Ma.  i  17  (Poolc,  iiif). 

43 
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initiated  by  Bernard  are  also  clearly  seen  in  the  author  of 
letters  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Blois  (c.  1 140—1212)*.  The  writer 
those  letters  was  probably  educated  at  Tours  \  studied  theolog)' 
Paris  under  John  of  Salisbury*,  and  resided  in  later  life  u 
Chartres*.  In  one  of  these  letters  the  writer  expresses  his  doubts 
about  a  pupil  who,  neglecting  a  knowledge  of  Grammar  and 
classical  authors,  has  betaken  himself  to  the  subtleties  of  Ixi^c^ 
*  which  supply  no  proper  foundation  for  literary  learning '*j 
Similarly,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  writing  in  his  old  age  (r.  1220) 
requires  of  all  who  desire  to  speak,  not  only  rt^f^y  but  also  Uf^idi 
and  orrmU^  an  education,  not  in  the  trivium  alone,  but  also  in  the 
authors*. 

From  the  twelfth  century  onwards^  a  marked  improvemei^^| 
in  Latin  versification  is  manifest  in   France.      A  careful  stud^^ 
of  models  such  as  Statins,  Lucan  and  Ovid,  as  well  as  Tibulliw 
and   ?ropertius,   may  be   noted   in   the   poems   of  Matthew  of 
Vendome'.     Virgil,  Horace,  the  elegiac  poets  and   Martial 
imitated  by  the  best  of  the  mediaeval   Latin  poets,    Hildeb< 
archbishop  of  Tours*. 

In  the  history  of  classical  studies  in    the   Middle    Ages 

import^int  place  must  be  assigned  to  the   struggle 

between  the  schools  of  Paris  and  Orleans'.      The 

latter  had  been  founded  in  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great  by  the 

bishop  of  Orleans,  Theodulfus,  whose   familiarity  with   classical 

literature  is  proved  by  his  poem  dt  libris  quos  legere  scleintm^*. 


1 


>  p.  541  sHfira.  *  J5^  11 

•  E/>p.  26;  cp.  I,  11,  and  Comm.  itijob^  \\\  56  ult.  Giles.  *  Kp.  49. 

•  £p.   101,  as  printed  in  Chartnlarium  Univ,  Paris.  \  «7  f,  gnmnuitkfl^ 
et  auctorum  scientia  praetermbiLsa  volnvit  nd  vcrsutios  logiconitn...non  cA 
tolibus  fundamcntum  scientiae  littcmlis.  mulli^ue  perniciosa  est  ista  subtilil 

'  Prooem*  of  Specuinm  £u/,,  preserved  by  Ant.  Wood*  quoted  in  Brvwrr's 
ed.  iv  7.     Cp.  p.  544  su^ra.  _ 

'  p.  552  rapra.  ^M 

'  P*  $!<^  rupra.     His  Afcfa/is  Phiiotophh  (clxxl  Mignc)  aliounds  111  quoU^^ 
lions  from  llie  CImuics. 

■  Dclisle  in  AMHuairt  HuiUtin  tie  U  S<k:  dt  r IfuUirt  M  Franct^  vU  (tS69). 
139 — 154  ;  Mile  A.  de  Fuulqucs  de  Vill»ret,  Mim,  dt  ia  Sot.  archM9jgi4/n4  dt 
rOr/Aiftais,  xiv  {1875)  399 — 440;  NorJcn,  7«4f ;  Rashdall,  U  136-8. 

"  i  543  Dummler. 
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The  classical  tradition  was  maintained  at  Orleans,  and  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  proximity  of  the  schools  of  Fleury* 
and  Chartres.  The  school  of  Orleans  sent  forth  a  series  of 
men  of  learning  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  During 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  particular,  the  art  of  writing 
Latin  letters  flourished  at  Orleans  and  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. That  art  became,  indeed,  so  widely  popular  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  it  even  ceased  to  retain  the  distinction, 
which  it  had  won  in  the  hands  of  men  of  mark  in  the  previous 
century'.  The  success  with  which  classical  composition  was 
cultivated  at  Orleans  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  three  papal 
secretaries  of  1159  to  1185  (besides  several  T^tin  poets,  and 
commentators  on  Ovid  and  Lucan")  were  produced  by  that 
school  A  Latin  versifier,  who  wrote  in  England  about  the  year 
1200,  places  Orleans  as  a  school  of  Literature  (literally  ^Authors') 
on  a  level  with  Salerno,  Bologna  and  Paris  as  schools  of  Medicine, 
Law  and  Logic  respectively*.  While  the  school  of  Orleans  was 
attacked  by  Alexander  of  Villedieu*,  the  Latin  poets  produced  by 
that  school  were  lauded  by  two  poets  of  English  birth,  Alexander 
Neclcam*  and  Joannes  de  Garlandia'.  Even  when  the  school  of 
Chartres,  overshadowed  by  Paris,  began  to  decline,  the  classical 
tradition  lived  on   at   Orleans   till  at  least   the   middle   of  the 


'  Cuissard-GAQcheron  in  ANm.  de  la  Sor.  arcAM.  de  V Orlianais^  xiv  (1875) 
55] — 715.  The  great  abbey  church  of  St  Benoil-sur-Loiic  \%  all  thai  now 
sarvivcA  of  the  buildings  of  the  famous  school  of  Fleury.  Its  VHS  were 
dispersed  in  1563. 

*  N.  Valois,  Dt  ArU  Scritiendi  Epistolas  apud  Gallicos  Afedii  Aevi 
Scriptorts  (1880),  34,  a8  f,  39  f,  43.  Cp.  Grober's  Gmmdn'ss,  li  i  351.  On 
Bernard  Silvester's  Summa  Dictaminum  \<.  1153)  sec  p.  534  st$pra.  On 
mediaeval  jormulat  for  Icltcr-wriling,  cp.  Langlois,  in  Notices  et  KxtrtiiU^ 
xixiv-v,  and  C.  H.  Haskins,  in  Amtr.  Hist,  Rev.  iii  103  f. 

*  In  one  of  the  inudeU  of  the  art  of  letter-writing  the  i»tudent  asks  for 
comnicntuics  on  Virgil  and  Lucan.  There  were  glosses  on  Ovid  by  Amoul 
le  Koux  of  Orleans  (c.  xii). 

*  Galfridus  dc  Vino  Salvo,  Poitria  Nova^  1009  f.  with  other  passages  quoted 
by  Deliiile,  Keichling  {Man,  Gtrm.  ParJ.  xil  p.  xxxvii  f),  and  Norden,  727  f. 
Cp.  p.  548  supra. 

*  EicUiiale.^  prolog. 

*  £}e  A'aiuris  Kcrum,  p.  4<i4  Wright. 

^  An  Latoria  (1334),  Delisle  /■<■.  p.  145. 
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thirteenth  century*.  In  that  century  the  school  acquired  a  ne* 
interest  through  its  struggle  with  the  Sorbonne,  Orleans  had 
neglected  the  study  of  philosophy  and  had  insisted  solely  on  the 
attainment  of  purity  of  style  through  the  direct  study  of  cUsstctl 
authors,  especially  Virgil  and  Lucan.  The  Authors  were  supreme 
at  Orleans,  the  Arts  in  Parish  This  contrast  is  clearly  shown  in 
certain  Latin  poems  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries*.  It 
still  more  vividly  represented  in  the  contemporary  poem  of  Henn 
d'Andely  on  the  Battie  of  the  ScT'rn  Arts*^  the  author  of  which  was 
a  maltster  and  a  tUricus  of  Rouen  in  1259*.  The  conflict  between 
the  study  of  philosophy  in  Paris  and  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
especially  poetic  literature,  at  Orleans,  is  here  represented  as  a 
battle  between  the  forces  of  Logic  and  of  Grammar.  The  piece 
is  not  without  interest  as  a  precursor  of  a  far  better  kn 
production,  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books  (1697).  The  follow; 
may  serve  as  a  brief  summary : — 


.13| 


Id  iron 

up  llS 
PaHlH 


Grammar  unfurls  her  banner  befure  the  walls  of  Orleans,  and  sammonsan 
her  forces  to  the  fray.  Around  that  banner  gather  '  Hornet '  and  CUudUa. 
Penuus,  Donatus  anil  Prbctan,  with  many  another  knight  and  ^uire.  Thcf 
are  soon  reinforced  by  the  chieftains  of  Orleans  itself,  when  they  all  combine  in 
a  march  on  Paris.  Logic  trembles  at  their  approach  ;  she  summons  aid  from 
Tournai  and  elsewhere,  and  places  in  a  chariot  three  of  her  champioa^ 
are  skilled  in  all  the  Liberal  Arts.  Rhetoric  has  meanwhile  taken  up 
stand  with  the  Lombard  knights*  at  a  fort  six  leagues  distant  from 
where  her  forces  are  joined  by  those  of  certain  other  Arts . —  Physic,  Sur 
Music,  Astronomy,  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  while  Theology  remains  ajmrt 
in  Paris.  Among  the  champions  of  that  city  are  Plato  and  Arulotle.  Doi 
begins  the  battle  by  attacking  Plato;  Aristotle  meanwhile  attacks 

'  Rashdall,  ii  138. 

^  The  Statute  of  1354  prescribes  certain  parts  of  Aristotle,  with  Dooal 
Boethius  and  Priscian,  but  none  of  the  Latin  Classics. 

'  Quoted  by  DcIUle.  Ar. ;  others  add  a  passage  from  the  discourse  delivc 
at  Toulouse  by  the  learned  monk,  H^linand.  in  \ii^  ;  *eccc  quacoiiii  cJi 
Pttrims  artes  liberates,  Aurelianis  auctora^  Booooiae  codices.  Salemi  pyxides 
Toleli  daemones,  et  nus(]uam  mores'  {,Sermo  3,  In  Ask,  Dommi\- 

*  Grober's  Grundns:^  11  i  8jo.    Gaston  Paris  places  it  'vers  le  tier* 
sitele'  {Lift.  Fr,  au  MA  §  1  lo),  or  after  1336  (A'owania,  xi  141). 

*  Hfgistrum  I'isilationum  of  abp  of  Rouen,  Eudc  Kigaud,  p.  334^ 
by  lli^ron,  cd.  1H80. 

■  Sec  n.  3,  p.  677  infra,  '  Mont-I'lUri. 
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but  is  thrown  from  his  steed  and  continues  to  fight  on  foot  against  Grammar, 
Lt,  Priscian  (who  is  aided  by  his  modem  *  nephews  *,  Alexander  and  Eberhardj, 
when  he  is  htmKlf  attacked,  not  by  Priscian  only,  but  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
Lucan  and  Stalius,  Pcrsius  and  Juvenal,  Propcrtius,  Scdulius,  Araior,  Terence 
and  *  Homer';  and  would  certainly  have  surrendered,  but  for  the  aid  of  Logic 
and  the  several  impersonations  of  the  Organcn^  Physics  and  Ethust  with 
Porphyry.  Macrobius  and  Hoctliius.  LMn  Barbahmc,  though  a  vassal  of 
Gramtrar,  takes  up  arms  against  her,  because  he  also  holds  lands  in  the 
domain  of  Logic.  While  the  battle  goes  on  raging,  the  Authors  find  it  hard 
CO  hold  iheir  own.  alihough  Ovid  and  Seneca  hasten  to  their  Aid,  together  with 
certain  modem  poets,  including  Jean  de  Hauteville  and  Alain  dc  Utle'. 
Logic,  however,  is  obliged  lu  withdraw  to  the  fort  held  by  Rhetoric  and 
Ajitronoray,  and  is  there  beleaguered  by  the  forces  of  Grammar,  till  she  sends 
down  an  envuy  who  unfortunately  knows  so  little  of  the  rules  of  speech  that 
he  cannot  even  deliver  his  message  clearly  and  is  accordingly  compelled  to 
return  without  result.  Meanwhile  Astronomy  Bings  her  lightning  on  her  foes, 
bumn  their  tents  and  scatters  their  forces;  and,  since  that  day,  the  Muse  of 
Poetry  has  buried  herself  out  of  sight,  somewhere  between  Orleans  and  BloLs, 
never  daring  to  show  herself  in  the  land  where  her  rival.  Logic,  is  holding 
sway.  But  she  is  honoured  stUl  by  the  Britons  and  the  Germans^,  although 
the  Lomban.ls  hale  her*.  *This  will  last'  [adds  the  poet)  'for  thirty  years; 
hut  the  next  generation  will  once  more  give  heed  to  Grammar.  Meanwhile, 
I  declare  that  any  schoUr  who  cannot  construe  his  text  is  a  coniemptible 
person,  since,  in  every  science,  whoever  is  not  perfect  in  his  parts  of  speechi 
most  be  deemed  the  merest  boy*^ 


'  Only  indicated  by  the  names  of  their  poems,  Architreniut  and  Anti- 
eiautiianus  respectively  (pp.  546,  5113  supra).  Similarly,  Gautier  dc  Chitillon 
is  clenily  meant  by  *  geta  duels  Macidum',  which  on  editor  of  the  text  has 
twice  refrained  from  correcting  into  Gcsta  ducis  Maccdum^  the  first  words  of 
ihc  AUsaHdreis  (p.  553  supra). 

'  Li  Breton  ei  li  AUntant,  *  Lcs  Anglais  \  says  d'Aussy  in  his  paraphrase, 
implying  that  Bretons  are  not  meant.  In  1.  404  the  poet  uses  the  unambiguous 
VEnghis  in  allusion  to  Adam  du  Petit-Pont. 

'  A  reference  to  the  Lombard  usurers  in  France,  who  are  represented  as 
hating  the  Muse  of  Poetry,  only  because  they  dun  poets  for  their  dues. 

•  Quar  en  toute  Science  est  gars^ 

MestreSt  gut  n^cntent  bien  us  part. 
Text  in  Appendix  lo  Jublnal's  ed.  of  Rutebeuf  ii  (1839)  415 — 435  and  in  iii 
(1875)  335—347  ;  also  in  CEuvres  de  Henri  d^Audtli^  limited  cd.  by  A.  Heron, 
Koueu,  1880  (reviewed  in  Romania^  xi  137 — 144);  abstract  by  Legrand 
d'Aussy  in  Notices  et  Extraits^  v  (1800)  496 — 511,  and  in  Nordcn,  778-31. 
Cp.  Augustin.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Werke  Henris  d^Andeli,  Marburg, 
1886. 
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Before  the  year  1300  the  literary  school  of  Orleans  had  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  schools  of  the  Seven  Arts  in  Paris, 
and  the  study  of  Law  alone  survived'.  But  the  fourteenth  century 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  the  poet's  prophecy  of  a  revival  of  learning, 
which  began,  not  in  France  or  Germany  or  England,  but  in 
Northern  Italy,  where, '  in  the  early  years  of  that  century,  the 
moming-star  of  the  Renaissance  arose  in  the  person  of  Petrarch. 


»  V.  Le  Clerc,  HuU  LUL  378* ;  Rashdall.  ii  138  f. 
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L 


>  Afitteilun^n  tier  G4selU<kttJi  fur  deui5che...Sckui^sckichtey  XVi  3  (1906). 
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131,    186  f;     (3|    Dyscolus,  319?. 

'73.  3»oi   (3)  of  Fcrga,  151;  (4) 

son  ol  Archibius,  396 
Appian,  311 
Apsines.  337  f 
AiHilelus,  317;    3)8  11.  8.  345, 

D(  Doj^maU   Pfatomi,    317,  jjd; 

D(  Herbis^  633;  D<  Mund»^l\% 

535  n*  3 

Apulia,  William  of,  545 

Aquinas,  (St)  Thnma$.  581  f;  34(^ 
376.  527.  572.  598  ;  liir.  intcrat  lal 
Greek,  583  f ;  his  commeolario  oa 
Ariitolle,  581,  584;  his  rcUtioa  lo 
Averroes,  1164,  583  and  pL  bciHj 
583  ;  his  Latin  hymns,  551;  hBio-[ 
fluence  on  Dante,  614 

Arabic,  study  of,  597  f,  607;  Anhici 
translationsof  Aristotle,  394  f;Lo™  I 
translations  of  Aratiic  rcnderinp  of  ] 
(i)  Aribiotlc,  561  f,  566,  570,  5^1* 
588;  (2)   Hippocrates  ami  Gsk< 
561,    566:    (3)    Euclid,   533;  \K 
Ptolemy,  563.  566 

Arabs,  study  of  Ari-stoile  among  th^j 
(r)  in  the  l-Jist,  394  f;  (i)  in  il" 
West,  .ii6i-4 

Arator,  448  (cp.  Manitius  to  Mi^*  ^V 

Aralus.  116,  130.  165,  304 

Arcadius,  Pseiidu-,  1x6  n.  5,  361 

Archilochus,  33,  50;   139,  131;  *'' 
390.  368 

Arethas.  403;  333,  384.  438 

Aristarchus,    131-6;    Ii4«  138,  14' 
163,  333  f,  396 

'Aristeaii'.    letter    of,    (oS.    110 
Weiidland,    1900) 

Aristidcs,    AcHus,    312  f,    31:4,  4C 
(3)  author  of  Apobgy^  391 ;  (jl 
t^uinliltanus,  345 

Aristippus  of  Catania,  538  n.  t, 

n-  5 

Aristobutus.  333 

Aristonicus,  14a  ( 

Aristophanes,  33,  43;  in  Plato's  5) 
posium,  61  ;    the   prvgs,   53  f, 
in    Alexandrian   age,  Aii&toph. 
Byzantium   on,    138;    Aristirchi 
133  i  Calliktratus,  136;  Cralcs,  ij 
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Didfmus,  141;  in  Roman  age, 
Plutarch,  305  ;  Lucian.  117 ;  Sym- 
nachiiB,    318;    B)rz.    uAo/ia,   419, 

430 

wstc^hanes  of  Byzantium,  116-131, 
Xfs.  158 

VrisloUe,  on  Homer,  33,  35  f;  ^t^- 
matic  crtlicism  in,  61  f ;  his  Uuias' 
catiaet()^i',  his  criticism  of  poetry, 
jo-i;  outline  of  his  Tnatist  oh 
Poetry,  73  f ;  and  of  the  third 
Book  of  hi&  Rhttorit,  79  f ;  his  re- 
lations 10  Isocraies  and  Demos- 
thenes. Hi  f;  hi«  quotations  from 
Plato,  S3;  Grammar  in  Ar. ,  97; 
the  fortuneat  of  hii  Mss,  85  f ;  An* 
dronicus  of  KhoileH,  166;  Arabic 
list  of  his  works.  31 1 
The  Categories  i»(U(licd  hy  St  Augus- 
tine, 336,  4f/>;  expositions  of  Ar. 
by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisix^, 
34O,  Themistius,  352,  Syrianus, 
37),  Animoniu»,  374,  Philo(>onus, 
374,  Simplicius,  375,  and  David 
the  Armenian,  376 
Roman  study  of,  iSif,  190,311,145; 
Vetlius   AgorJus  and    the   Ana- 

»iyti(S^  337 ;  translations  from  the 
Organon  by  Itoethius,  351,  353, 
J09,  580  (and  by  others,  530,  576) ; 
abstract  by  Ca&siodorus,  368 

In  Byr.  age,  391  f;  397,  41  J.  4»8, 
431 ;  among  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians,  394  f;  Saracenic  inte- 
rest in  Ar.,  587 

In  MA  in  the  West;  (1)  *Logica 
Vetus';  Interpr,  and  Categ, 
studied  by  Joannes  Scolus,  494, 
Eric  «>f  .\uxerre,  496,  and  jean 
de  Vandieres,  503:  Interpr.  and 
Top,  inlroduccti  into  Germany 
by  Gunzo,  fiOs ;  Ittterpr.  and 
Catfg.  expounded  by  Gcrbert, 
509,  and  translated  into  German 
by  Notker  Lat>cc,  519 

(1)  *Logica  Nova';  Amii.,  Top., 
and  Soph.  i-J.  (rantlatcil  (iriS) 
by  Jacobus  CIciicus  de  Venelia. 
537 f  557.  *"d  introduced  into 
Germany  by  Otto  of  Frcising, 
531  :  Anal,  Pr.  known  lo  Adam 
du  f'clit-Hont,  517,  and  AbcUrd, 
530;  and  Artat.  Poit,  to  author 
of  De  fitUlU,:tibHS,  530 ;  the 
Organon  in  Theodoric's  Eptateu- 
cAou^  533,  and  in  John  of  Salis- 
bury's iiJ/^/iz/c^MJ,  539  f:  AnaJ, 


Post,  etc.,  known  to  Ncckam, 
558,  translated  from  Arabic  by 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  56a ;  Soph, 
Ei,  expounded  at  Oxford  by 
Edmund  Rich,  Anai.  Post,  bv 
*  Master  Hugo*,  591,  and  Iwth 
by  Grosseteste,  576;  Itfterpr.  and 
Atta/.  etc.,  criticised  by  Thomas 
Aquinas,  584 ;  Am/i/.  Pr.  ex- 
pounded bySigcf,  587;  William 
ofOckham  on  Ca//^.,6oi ;  Richard 
of  Bury  on  Jntrrpr.,  fioi  n,  5 
(3)  The  new  Aristotle,  561  f,  587  f '• 
Lalm  translations  from  the  .\rabic, 
561.  568  f,  5H0,  587  f,  664;  from 
theG'reek,  54O.  568,  sSof,  5**4-6, 
588;  criticised  by  Roger  Bacon. 
591-4;  their  Latinity,  583.670; 
Ar.  expounded  by  Avicenna,  395, 
Avemfiace  and  Averroes,  5O3.  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  58of,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  58a  f;  study  of /'Aj'/rfj 
and  A/ft.  previously  forbidden  in 
Paris,  571,  593;  allowed,  573; 
supreme  authority  of  .\r.,  604, 
616  (Uanlc};  Iegeud>  of,  587, 
664;  prejudice  against  study  of 
his  logic.  607;  /'Aj'jiVj,  374,  537, 

530.  563.  575.  .***'.  5«4i  597; 
A/ef.  373.  437.  537.  530,  570  f; 
Meteor.  562,  569;  De  Catlo^  563, 
581,  584  ;  Dt  Anima,  558,  561, 
570,  574,  581  ;  Oe  GeH.  el  Corr. 
563  ;  l>f  Somno  et  Vigitia^  593  ; 
Hist.  An.  566  f,  570 ;  f^ket.  35, 
79 f.  a8o,  569,  570,  577.  5**^'  5»»< 
591  n.  3;  Poet.  34,  35f.47.63.  73^. 
369,  588,  591  n.  3,  616;  ttki<s^ 
570,  576,  584,  586  and  n.  6,  593; 
Afagtta  A/oraJia,  ^6(){',  Pol.  564, 
570.  .;8o.  5«4.  586-8;  \De  Hegi- 
mitu  Prtncipum\,  587;  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens^  86,  337,  413; 
\Phystcgn.\,  587;  \Problems\  36, 
606;  [/>(•  Cttusis],  554,  563.  571, 
574.  5**5  ti-  6;  [De  Muftdo],  318, 
535  n.;  [De  Platitis],  558,  569, 
593;  [SecrrtMM  SecretoruM],  587 

Aristoxcnus,  99 

Arno  of  Salzburg,  476 

Arnobius,  317,  631 

Arrian,  311 

Arruntius  Celsus,  a  10 

Arsinoc  II,  106,  132,  145 

Artemidorus,  144;  (a)of  Ephe^us,  313 

Artemon  of  l'crgani<m.  160 

Artburiao  legends,  Latin  version,  546f 
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ArU,  the  Seven    Liljcral.    178.   536, 

Ui  f.  367.  418.  474.  479.  533. 
547  n.  1,  548,  553.  555.  619,  670  f, 
676  f ;  in  Horttis  Ddtciarum,  pi. 
j59 ;  in  frrsco  of  'Spanitih  Chapel ', 
Florence,  374,  671;  in  mediaeval 
sculpture,  671-3 

Afts  v/rtits  Authors,  }.7^,  670,  676  f 

Ahclepiadcs  of  Myrlcia.  160 

Asclepius,  374 

Aficonius,  503!  196.  9390.  7,  455 

Asper,  Aemilius,  110,  133 

Asset.  500;  471 

Asterius  (cons.  494  a.D.)*  249 

Ateiu<;  Praelextatus,  L..  ,«,  194 

Athanmiiu&,  319,  349 

Athenaeuf;,  337 

Athcnodorus  of  Tantus,  t6o 

Athens,  and  the  Athenian  age,  1 7-101 ; 
dates,  18;  in  the  Alexandrian  age, 
164:  Schools  of,  349.3,^1,353,  ^t,j, 
371-5;  description  of  surroundings 
by  r'sclhis,  4ti;  Athcn!>  in  c-  xii, 
491 ;    Athens  and  England,  493 

Attalus  I,  151,  164;  11,  137,  153,  159; 
HI.  'Mf 

Attic  Comedy.  Eraiosihenes  on,  125  ; 
literary  criliclsm  in,   53-57 

Atlicists,  Greek.  \iii\  315 f;  Ronian, 
183 

AtticiiJt.  the  frieml  of  Ciceno,  193; 
33^1?;    (i\  cummrntntui  on   Plato, 

Auctor  and  Aut&r,  616  n. 
Aiwustine  (St),  (1)  bp  of  Hippo,  CoM' 
fissions  t\<:,,  235-7;  230,634,  659; 
{CaIegonej\,   496,  525,  537;    Dia- 
Uctic,   136,    505,    527;    Soliioquia^ 
501;    Orosiua  (719)  and   Pelagius, 
371  ;  (1)  ahp  of  Canterbury,  464 
Augustus,  159 
Autclius,  M.,  509  f 
Ausonius,  311  f;  -337,  449,  ^}^}i 
Authority  and  reason,  494,  528,  54O 
Autun,  347  n.  1,  638,  641 
Auvergiie,  William  of,  570,  574 
Auxerre,  Eric  of,  496,  663  ;  calhedral, 

67  a  n. 
Avempocc,  563 
Avendcath  (Avcndehut),  562 
Avcnoes,  563  f,   567.  574,  582,   588 
n.  2,  592,  596.  598,  601,  603,  604, 
613;  oil  Ar,  Dt  Caeio,  De  Anitmiy 
Physics  and  Met,    567  and   n.  3; 
on   Ethks^    564,   569;    refuted   by 
Thomas  AqulnajL,  564,  cp.  pi.  focing 
582 


Avianus,  fi^\ 

Aviccbron,  564 

Avicenna.  395.  563  f,  566,  574,  581(1 

on  Ar.  De  Antma,  561 ;  AMrtmatit 

/Jvirennar,  566 
Avitus,  Alcimus,  148 

Babriufi,  310 

Bacchylides.  47,  14I,  191.  359 

Bacon.  Roger,  589-97;  527,  550,  5<jJ 

n.  5    (Gerard    iti    Cremona),    565' 

IMichael  Scott,  570,  572,  575, 

(Adam  Marsh  and  Grossetcsie),  5) 
Baconthorpc,  601 
Kagdad,  305.  398,  563 
Baibi   of  Genoa,   Ca/kfluon  of,   606, 

666 
Bal&ham,  Hugh.  578 
Bamberg.  518.  631;    «ss,  243,  6\ 

643  f,  653.  656  f,  660  f 
Barbarossa,  533,  558 
Barium,  434;  (3)  BmrlMum  madj^ 

fhat^  391 
Bartholomew,  (1)  of   Messina.   569; 

(2t  De  J^opr.  hUmm,  6(14 
Basil  (St).  349;  248;  BasiliaQ  mooks. 

46a 
Basil  I.  396,  401 
Bflsingstokc.  John  of,  423,  576 
Ba&jius.  Cacsius  213 
'  Battle  of  the  Seven  Arts',  676 
Baudri  de  Bt>urgue)l,  639 
Beauvaix.     638,     6ji$;      Vincent 

Beauvais  (597  f K  see   P^tfuetU 
Bee,  517.  522,  556,  620,  656 
Bcccas.  438  f 
Bccket,  J36-S 
Bcde  {Batdj),  467  f;  473,  500^  1 

631,  648,  665 
Seiftium  {6eUA4i)^  'henbane*,  593 
Beuibine,  MS  of  Terence,  63I 
Benedict,  St,  270  f;    Rule  of.  a;© 

520.  621  ;  Order  ol,  272,  621 

Benettictine  age,  478;  ^Benedi 

Bucolics',  6t3  :  (2)  Benedict  B: 

467  fi  (3)  Benedict  III,  487 
Bcnevcntum,  497,  540 
BenoU  de  Sninie-More,  «;45  o,  8,  641 

n.  3.  647  n.  1 1 
Benoit-sur-Ivoin:,  St,  675  n.  1 
Bcntlcy**  Utter  to  Mttl^ i<^\ 
licnzo,  521,  636 
BereMfpirit\  Gtsta^  504,  641 
Bercngarius  of  Toun,  528 
Berlin  Mss,  613,  635 
Bern,  MS  of  Virgil,  476,  6^115 ;  11 

636  f ;   Lacan,  64a  ;  Uuojus  f>45j 
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Cic.    di   Off,,   651;     Pliny,    654; 
QuindUan,056;  Valerius  Max.,  661 ; 
Curtius,  661 ;  retronius,  66^ 
Bernard,  ji)  of  Charires.  531  f,  539 f, 
655*   l^?'!   673;    (2)    of  Clairvaux, 
S30.  r5<i   ^^l  "■  4;    (3)  "f  Clnni, 
5?i;    U)  of  .Moclan,  534;   (5)  B. 
SiJve*ter  of  Tours,  534-0,  555,  634, 
646 
Bcrnward  of  IlUdcshcim,  51  r,  523 
Bersuire,  Pierre,  660,  665 
Bertin,  abbey  of  Si,  631,  644 
Beryiui,  38a 
Be».^rion,  434 

Bible,  allegorical  interpretation  of,  341, 
j.so,  444, 4M6 ;  MS  in  Caroline  minus- 
cules, 4S9;  see  also  X'uigatt 
Bion,  116 
Blemmydes,  435 
Bobbio,  453-5,  508  f,  6j5  f,  630,  63a, 

635  fi  636.  643.  644,  651 
Boccaccio,  418,  663  n.  s 
Bocthius,  151  f.  374,  646;   his  trans- 
)ation«iand  expositions  of  Anslotle's 
OrgatioH^  111,  4***i  496,  509,  519, 
5'7»    529,    5,^1,     540,    590;     non- 
Boethian  transls.  530,  576:  transl. 
of   Poqjhyry's    /«//W«f/»p«,    153, 
50***  5^5  f;  the  Scholastic  Problem, 
»53  ^    53?  I^*.    Philoiophioi   Conuf- 
latio^   1J5,  500,  506,  510,  531,  535, 
553,  615,  646;  De  Triniiate.  155. 
53't  673;   treatises  on  Arithmetic, 
Georactr>*  and  Music,  153.  673 
Bologna,    639;     Irnerius,    Buoncom- 
pognoand  Acciir.siu<i.6o4f;  Michael 
Scot.  566  f;  Frederic  li,  568;  Del 
Vii^ilin,  617 
Bonaccursius,  606 
Honaventura,  fjft,  579,  589 
Boniface.  Si  KWtHjrid)^  468 f 
Boston  of  Bury,  577 
Brabant.  William  of,  585  f 
Bradwardine,  alip,  601  f,  638 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Greek  in.  462 
Brito,  |i)  author   of  Philippis,  551; 

O)  author  fif  roiahtilanum^  594 
Brown,  Master  Thomas.  558 
Browning,  Roljert,  3,  59;   ELiieabeth 

Barrett,  303,  369 
Bninetto  L.itini,  613,  617.  650 
Bruno,  ahp  of  Cologne.  503,  505 
Brussels  Mss.  (i^H^  651,  ^^1^,  659 
Br)'cnniuN,  Nicephorus,  417,  4  jo 
Buoncompagno.  604,  666  n.    i,  670 

n.  3 
BuraHa,  Car/nina,  547  n.  4 


Bur^ndio  of  Pisa,  958,  576  n.  3 
Bun dan.  605 

Burley,  Walter,  601,  638,  649 
Bury,  630,  647  ;  Richard  of,  6o3.  638 
Byzantine  age,  3S5-439 ;  dates.  386, 
410;  *  dark  age*  of  Byr..  literature, 
387.  39>-4.  437  ;  iitudy  of  the 
Classics,  402,  436 ;  imitation  of 
Lucian,  317,  403  n.  i,  4^0 : 
Gmmmnrs,  435  f;  MSS,  404,  415  f> 
437 1^'  ^y^-  Scholarship,  434-6 ; 
debt  of  Scholarship  to  the  Byz.  age, 
438  f.     See  also  Constaniinoplt 

Cahasilas,  434 

Caecitius,  J71  ;  (a)  ofCalacte,  130,  387 

Caen,  531.  556 

Caesar,  on  Analogy.  180;  186.  487, 
5-33,  626  ;  in  MA,  658;  (2)  Caesar 
the  Lombard,  Grammar  of,  606 

Cae&ateo,  school  of,  383 

CaescUiiu  Vindcx,  3 10 

Calahria,  survival  of  Greek  in,  461 

Callimachus,  123  f;  1I4,  116.  130, 
158.  189 

Callinus  33,  131 

Calliopius,  63] 

Callihthcncs,  P&cudo-,  425 

Callistratus,  (i)  AnMophanetts,  136; 
(3)  author  of  Eikotus^  336 

Calvus,  1H5,  lyi 

Camariotes,  Matthaeus,  434 

Cambridge  (in  1 209),  629 ;  Franciscans 
in  (H24),  573;  Pcterhousc  (1284), 
57S  ;  dates  of  other  early  Colleges, 
560;  MSS,  fiUsimiUs  from,  515. 
\^l^  536.  588;  other  MSS.  143,  326, 
400,  459,  464  f.  512  n.  1,  536  n.  c, 
hl^  "•  3.  546  n-  3.  ?49  f«  566  n.  7, 
567  n.  4,  574,  576,  585  n.  I  and  n. 
6.  589  n.,  595.  601  n.  3,  643.  645, 
656  n.  6,  668  n.  3 

Canciiiarins,  263 

Canon,  Alexandrian,  130  f;  Attic 
Orators,  130,  2S7  ;  I-atin  Comic 
Poets,   190 

Canopu-^,  decree  of,  117 

Canlacuzcnus,  emp.,  433 

Canlcrbury,  Chnsl  Church,  specimens 
ofhand,  523f;  catalogue,  558.  595; 
MS  of  Homer,  464;  St  Augustine's 

Hiiveiial),     645;    the    monks    and 
vid,  639;  lesson-book,  667  n.  3 
Ciiper.  Flavius,  210,  273 
Caracalla,  217 

Caroline  minuscules,  473,  476,  489 
Carrels,  624 
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Carthusians.  523  f;  Carthusian  Role, 

622 
Cnrvilius  Piclor,  196, 139  n.  7 
Cases,  nam^s  of,   Greek,   159,    147  ; 

LAlin,  195 
Cassmnus,  119,  770,  .^71 
Cassiodorus,  258-270;  251,  355,  271, 

«74  C  445.  458,  484.  509.  5>9.  6«o, 

635'  655.  665 
Castor  of  Rhodes,  165,  ,^48 
Cathedrals    of    France,   (he    Liberal 

Arts  at  Cbartref.  and  other,  672  f 
Cato  the  elder,  173  ;   170.  165,  652 
Ctttottis  Distkha^  519,  651 
Catullus.    633;    132,   185,    108,    504, 

54 1  •  616  f 
Cedrcims,  417;  347 
Censorinus,  113,  215 
Cerniciiatc,  61 1 
Chalcidius,   374   n.   2,    527,   J«9-53i, 

540 
Chnlcuudyles,  Demetrius  and  I<aoni> 

cus.  433 
Cham-iclcon,  99 
Champcaux.    William   of.  5361    sag* 

573 
Charax,  Joannes,  377  ;  361 
Chari-sius,  219,  J31,  173,  469 
Charles  the  Uald,  482,  48'>.  490,  494, 

,499 

Cliarle^  the  Great,  revival  of  learning 
under,  471-4R0,  608,  637  ;  his 
tomb  at  Aachen,  503;  'Poeta  Soxo' 
on,  498 

ChartreA,  ihe  School  of,  under  Fulbcrt, 
510,  517;  Bernard  and  his  succes- 
sor. 5.M-534.  537.  539'  671 ;  John 
of  Salisbary,  537  f,  540  f;  the  Seven 
Lilieral  Arts,  in  the  EptaUuchon 
of  T)ic(xloric,  f,},^%  and  on  the  West 
Front  of  the  Cntlicdral,  671  f 

Giaucer.  1.  340.  357.  535  n.  6.  545 
"•  **.  554t  555  "■  >.  561  n.  4.  601, 
640,  641,  641.  644 

Chilperic,  446 

Chirius  Fortunalianiis,  339 

Chocrilus,  39,  158 

Chocroboscus,  139,  330,  361,  389 

Chohcius.  382 

Ckon'zanfcs^  133 

Chretien  de  Troics,  639 

Chrislodunw,  3fi4 

Chn»topborus  of  Mytilene,  417 

CArirfuj  Pa/irrij  (cento),  350,  417 

Chrodegang  of  MetJi,  459 

Chrotiuon  Past  hale.,  390 

Chrysippus,  i49f,  380 


Chrysolonu  (X/»ivoXitfpat),  408,  431, 

59.^ 

Chrysostom  (St),  350,  354;    (a)  see 
Dian 

Chumnus,  Nicephorus,  429 

Cicero,  an  analogic,  180;   I  Jlin  philo- 
logy' in,   103;  literary  criticism  in, 
>9'~3'<       ^''    Greek     autbont 
i8a-4 ;  Ot  Oratore^  487,  637,  648 
Orator^  15,  99,  183,  191,  4840. 
617;     Tof>iea,    182,   253;    S/€iCt 
509,    6i3,    637,    65of;    sthoita  01 
103.  455;  L^llrrs,  48H,  64Sf,  651 
Phihsaphicai   Works,    181-4,  64 
650,  653  ;    ^  Afadtmictx  *,   596  n.  5 
HortensiHSy    336;    ad  Hortemiiu 
650;  De  kep.\ii,  591,   596  n.  5 
Somnium  Scipionis,   183.  328.1371 
240,  509,  513  n.  I  ;  St  Jerome 
Cicero,  73jf;CiccroinMA,  64H-52 
519,  6ig;  Gregory  I,  445  ;  Einha^ 
481  ;  Scr^'atus  Lupus,  487  f;    G 
belt.  509 :  John  of  Salisbury.  541 
Roger   Bacon.  506  ;    Jacopone  da 
Totii  and  Petrarch,  610 

Cinna,  1S5 

Cinnamus,  434 

Cistercians,  5>3fi  624 

Ciih'ifa,  43 

Claroimtntiimis,  Codex  (c.  vii  in  Pa 
Library),  459 

Classics,  prejudice  against  ihe,  617 
444,  476,  504,  countcraclevl,    6: 
their  survival  I617-663)  in  Fran 
Germany,      Italy    ami      Englandt 
636-8 

ciassicui,  312 

Claudian,  3i8,  <i53,  6ti  (cp.  Maniti 
in    PkihL    xlix    5^4-560,    and 
MUi-  8) 

Claudius  Mariutt  Victor,  34S 

etausfrum  sine  armaria  4U,t  4411  5 

Cleanthcs,  149 

Cleibthcnes,  Psellus  on,  413 

Clement  of  AleKaitilhjt,  330  f;    404 

Clement.  Irish  monk.  480.  483:   { 
'Clement  III',  letter  to  Lam 
533;  (3)t:icmenl  IV,  589;  (4) 
607 

Clermont,  344,  673  n 

Climax.  Joannes,  403 

Clitomachus,  166 

Clovts,  349 

Cluni,  504:  jt8.  619.631  r,  634;  MSS, 
635,  637,  649  f 

Cobet.  361 

Coimihus  364 


i 
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Cologne,   fS^t   ^98;    (Quiiitilian  MS), 

656  f 
Coluccio  Salulaii  (d.  1406),  633,  646, 

65' 
Columban.  Si,  45a  f 
Columella,  265,  485  n.  I 
Cometas,  403 
Coinnena,  Anna,  4I7,  420 
CDminianus.  331 
Commodianus,  631 
Conceptualism,  5^6,  51Q 
Conches,  William  of,  531,  537,  539, 

631.  664 
Conrad  of  HirfH;hau,   642,  649,  667 

n.  2;  (i)  C.  von  Mure,  639,  641  f ; 

(3)  C.  of  Wiirzburg,  63S,  647 
Consentius.  a+S,  485 
Constanttne  VI,  478.  507  ;  VII  (Por- 

phyrogenitLis),  405.437;  IX  (Mono- 

machu-s),  411,  414 
Constantinc     Ccphalas,     406,     438 ; 

Palaeukappa,  408;  Manasscs,  414; 

Hermoniocus,    432  ;    Constantinus 

Africanus,  561 
Constantinople,       a  17,      387  ;       the 

Classics  stiidictl  there  in  c.  iv,  35a ; 

Santa  Sophia,  383,  388,  401  ;  the 

libraries,  381.  396  ;  ihe  univer&ity, 

363,  381,  396;    the  monastery  of 

Studion.   391  ;    C.   and    the   West, 

425  ;  the  Latin  conquest,  475,  437, 

570;  the  T«»ki,sh  conquest,  437-9. 

See  Byzantine 
Copyists,  219.  133,  266,  268,  633-6 
Corbie.  490,  409.  625;  Mss,  63a,  635, 

^ifo,  6ii3  f,  Oftj  f 
Corippus,  448,  633 
Cormcry,  Ms  of  Dt  Oratore,  650 
Cornificius,  -ficiani,  538  f 
Comulus,  297,  644  f 
Corvey  (New  Corbie),  484,  490,  505, 

;ii,  6r9;  (Tacitus),  66^ 
Corvinus,  243 
Cos,  119,  165 
Cosmas,  (1)  Italian  monk,  391 ;  (3)  C. 

of  Jenisaleni,  392 
Cousin,  Victor,  441.  484,  safij  590 
Cowell,  E.  B.,  223 
Crantor,  166,  183 
Cra&sus,  cons.  131  B.C.,  175 
Cratenis,  164 
Cmtes  of    Mallos,     156-160,    17a  f; 

School  of,  160 
Cricklade,  Koberl  of,  654 
crificus,  1 1 

Criiobulus  of  Imbros,  433 
Criticisra,  (1)   dramatic.    52  f.  61-4; 


(2)  literary.  11.  19  f,  ^f,,  53-7;  61- 
4;  67-75:  80,  82;  99:  109;  i3of; 
158;  190-3;  195-7,306-8;  211  f; 
238  f;  a79-a93:  299^:  io^f;  a^; 
3.";  367  f;  398'';  4":  550;  555; 
611;  613;  i3)textual.  32,  57;  118- 
44;  «57.  '60,  163;  328,  234.  243, 
^49.  265,  368  ;  350.  368,  593,  605  ; 
{4)  verbal.  32.  no.  128,  163  f;  175, 
199,  331,  J66f.  394-7,  323  f 

Cruquius.  197,  638 

Cues»  463,  651,  661  n.  2;  Nicolas 
Cusanus,  463.  653 

Curtius.  Q.,  66a;  {%)  Curtiua  Valc- 
rianus,  267 

Cyclic  poets,  24  f,  380 

Cyprian  (Si),  217;  (2)  of  Toulon,  248 

Cyril,  371 ;  416 

Damascius,  375 

Damascus.  John,  of,  376.  391  f,  403, 
558.  576 

Damasus,  library  of  pope,  233 

Dainiani,  Pctrus,  5,30 

Dante,  Gi3f:  257;  his  precursors,  the 
Visions  of  Wcttin,  485,  and  jnti- 
Ciauiiiamts,  554  ;  slatisticK  of  his 
references  to  Latin  litcraiurc  and 
Latin  translations  614;  Dante  and 
Cicero,  650;  Virgil,  611,  635; 
Horace,  637;  O^-id,  639;  Lucan, 
641;  Slariu-v  615,  642;  'Uionysius 
the  Areopagite '.  376 ;  Aristotle, 
Aviccnna  and  Avcrrocs,  61 3 ; 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus 
Magiiu*.  614;  Siger,  586;  Brunetto 
Latini.  613;  Del  Virgilio,  611; 
Dante  as  a  precursor  of  the  Re- 
naiss.-ince,  613 

Dares,  547 

'  Dark  Aces  *,  the,  502 ;  61 7-620 

David    tne    Annenian,     345,     376, 

493  n-  « 
David  of  Dinant,  J71 ;  (2)  the  *Scot*, 

557 

De  Causis,  De  Afundo,  Oe  Planiis; 
see  ^AristotU*  ad  fin, 

£>e  Afotiis  Sigttiyitant/t,  668 

Deinarchus.  384 

Demetrius  Cydones,  433;  (2)  De- 
metrius Ixion.  373  ;  (3)  Demetrius 
Magnes,  161,  183;  (4)  Demetrius 
of  Phaleron,  loi,  105 ;  (5)  of 
Scepsis.    155,    163;   (6)  Demetrius 

iTfpt  ipfiT}ir€lai,    293 

Dcmocriius,  26,  67.  93 
Demosthenes,  MSS,  326;  Z^/.,  299, 
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31 3t  359;  OU^  De  Chtrs.,  Dt  Cor.^ 
3S9  i  ^a/^*  i^g•^  joi  ;  Dcm.  and 
Ar.  /iha,,  81,  iHo;  Dion.  Hal. 
«8o-5 ;  *  Longinus '  iDem.  and 
Cicero  etc.),  iSg-ij;!  ;  Anstide,s, 
313;  Lucian.  316;  Libanius,  354-6; 
Julian)  3<t9;  Utdorc  uf  Pelusium* 
369;  Choricius,  382;  'Lantern  of, 
422;  (3)  Demosthenes  Philalethes, 
509  n.  6 

Denis,  St,  ablwy  of.  416*  4681  49I1 
499,  523,  556,  631.  035,  ^1 

De^iderius,  (1)  of  Vienne,  444  ;  (3)  of 
Monte  Cassino,  j-jo,  663  n.  1 

Deutcrius  242 

Dexipptis  35 1 

Di&eora&  of  Rhodes,  46 

DUrcctic,  course  of  reading  in,  550 
n.8;  Alcuin  on,  474  f 

Dicacarchus.  100,  183 

Diccio,  Kadulfus  He,  6A3;  543,  545 

Dictatncn,  604,  1575  n.  % 

fJictiottarti.  550,  666  f 

Dictys  and  Dares,  647 

Dicuil,  464 

Didasialiat^  64  f 

Didymus,  i4of;  130,  soa.  304,  209, 

.5  39.  3«' 

Diocles  of  Magnesia,  340 

Diocletian,  317 

Diodoru.s,  (i)  Siculu!),  116,  "sypi  (3) 
son  of  Val.  Pollio,  333 

Diogenes  I>aertiu&,  339;  t6l 

Diogeoianus.  195,  378 

Diomedes,  119,  331,  173,  469,  484 
n.  3 

Dion  Cajisius,  417,  437 

Dion  Chrysoslora,  398  f;  366  f,  369 

Dionysius,  Aelius,  313,  378 ;  (1) 
*Dionj"5ius,  the  Areopagite ',  376, 
416.  491.  535,  556,  571.  576,  583; 
(3)  Diony&ius  Exiguus,  365 ;  ^4) 
Dionysitis  of  Halicamassus,  279  f; 
158,  161,306;  (5)  Diony»ius]ainl>o$, 
133;  (6)  Dinnyi.iu»  I'eriegetes,  310; 
(7)  Dionysius  Thrax,  7f,  43.  ^l^U 
361 

Doniinicans.  Order  of,  573,  639;  their 
Latin  style,  583 ;  their  study  of 
Greek.  583,  607 ;  William  of  \toer- 
bekc.  58* ;  Geoffrey  of  Walcrford, 
^87 ;  Vincent  of  Fteauvais,  f«8o,  and 
Albcrtus  Mognui,  581,  ignorant  of 
Greek  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  interested 
in  Greek,  583  f 

Dominico  Marengo,  531 

Domnulus.  343.  wi 


Donatus  Aelius.  330;  196,  118,  331] 
on  Terence,  233,  487 ;  Grammar 
348.  368,  373.  4A9,  474.  479,  48J 
530,  5<|6,  66!; ;  Kcmi(gLus)  on,  41 
665;  Greek  ver*iion  of,   438,  jfSj 
(3)   Tib.    Claudius  DooAttis.   n 
(3)   Irish  monk,   480 

Dorbcllus.  670 

Dosltbeus,  140,  497 

Dover  priory,  643 

Doxopatres,  John,  417;  »86 

Drama,  Greek ;  early  study  oC  5< 
criticism  of,  53  f,  61-4  :  *citDoa' 

I3> 
Dacos.  433 

Duris,  43,  and  froniispiece 
Dudo  of  Si  Oiicntin  (r.  to2o).  5»3 
Dungol,  453'n.  5,  480  n.  4,  497* 
Duns  Scoiiu,  ^98  f,  668 
Dunbtan  (St).  503.  513.  640 
Ournnd  d  Auvcrgne,  587 
Durham.  'carrel&*,  634;  Juvenal,  644 
'  Dwarfs  on  the  shoulders  of  g:iants  \ 

53« 

Eberhard  of   Bcthune,    Grtittiimut, 
667,  677;  quoted,  616  u.  3;  Lahy- 


4 


64; 


on     Benuud 


nnthus^     554 

Silvester,  535 
Ecbasxi  Capttx/t^  636 
Eclogues,  6ti  f 
Edcisa,  383,  394  f 
Edmund  (St),  of  Abingdon.  574.  599, 

Education,  Alhenian,  41,  87;  ed.  of 

Europe,  573;  freeed.,  479 
Egidio  (Colonna)  da  Kotna,  587 
Einhard  {Eginhard)^  48of»  4H5.  4*8  f, 

498,  G48.  66if 
Einsiedeln,  M3^.  6^8,  645,  651,  66a^ 

662  ;  monk  or  pilgrim  of,  364.  499' 
F.irenc,  cmprc*.!.  (797-8031,  391.  478 
Ekkehard  I  (d.  973).  iVaitharius  of, 

507  ;  n  (ti.  990I,  Paljtmms,  506  f; 

IV  (d.  c.  io6o|.  Chronicler,  507 
Elegiac  poetry,  Greek,  48-50 
EUiHicifratrts  of  Si  Gallen,  497 
Kmo  and  Addo,  633 
Encyclnjmedtas,  Hyiantinc,  405,  435 

mc<li.icvaJ,  580  n.  4;  664 
England,  Greek  in.  558,   575  f,   595 

603;  Latin  Vcr>e  in,  ^f 

546  f;   T^lin   Prose  in.   466. 

study  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  654 
Ennius,  i«;8,  i7of,  17*  f,  185,  ju 
Ennodiu«,  347,  35;  1 
tm  and  tutnim^  669 


4 


166,  4<>«,  470,; 

545 
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Epsphroditus,  397 
Ephraem  the  Syrian,  631 
Epic  Cycle,  14  f.  3S0;  Epic  poetry, 
early  study  of,  H>-4o;  'canon'  of, 

'31 
Epicarpius,  645 
Epicletus,  Simplicius  on,  37; 
Epiphnnius.  349 
£psihf$,  90,  303,  393 
Eptemach.  64],  643,  659 
Erasmus,  ^68,  668  n,  4,  669  n.  i 
Eralo-sthencs,  ii4f;  5.  114.   137.  163 
Erfurt,  Thomas  of,  668;  {1)  monk  of 

{JVtro/auj  Je  fithera),  647 
Eric  (//ftri(uj)  of  Auxerre,  496;  491, 

645,  661,  663 
Erigena.  491  n.  3  :  s£i  Joannes  Scotiu 
£rlanc[cn  MS,  650 
Ermenrich  of  FJlwangcn,  485,  631 
Ermuldus  Ni^ellus,  483,  608,  638 
Erotianus,  307 
Ethelred  of  KievaulK.  649 
^tiennc  de  Kouen,  610,  656 
Eton  StAtius,  643 
£tymohf*u  iiw,  Fhrentinttm,  389. 400; 

Genuinuni,  400,  415;  GuJtiinnrri, 

4i5f; -Va,^«/w,  415,  ^jt;  Farvumt 

400;  /if.  in  iambic  verse,  414 
Etymoic>gy,  93,  i4Hf,  414 
Euclid,  116;  MS,  404;  transl.,  533 
Eudocia,    363,    377 ;     yiohriufH    of 

PtteuduEudocia,  408 
Eugenius  III,  (i)  bp  of  Toledo,  458; 

(3)  pope,  534 
£ugraplitu<i  on  Terence,  509 
Eumenes  I,   iii.  151,  164;  11.  iii, 

i(;i  f,  1^6,  (coin)  166 
Euphorion,   165,  18S ;   Cantcrcs  Eu- 

Euripides  and  the  Epic  Cycle,   35 ; 

Bfuchat  (in  Clement),  ^}^%^  (in 
*Chrislu5  Patiens*).  330,  417 ; 
EU<tra^  53,  59;  Me<iM,  57,  89, 
37 «  ;  Plioen.^  536;  7'hfseus,  89; 
Cftriy  quotations  from,  58,  and 
study  of,  59 ;  Aristophanes  on,  53- 
S.  ,17,  60;  Aristotle  on,  63;  Alex- 
ander AelulM!>  on,  131  f;  Crantor, 
166;  Lucrelius,  185;  *Longinus', 
39of;  Julian,  359;  Select  Plays  in 
Byzantine  Age,  403 
Euscbius,  348;  333,  335,  946;  404; 

634 
Etistalhius.  430  f;  413 
Eustralius  of  Nicaen,  413 
Eutrapius,  664;  (3)  cd.  of  Vegetius, 
I   343,  661 


Eutyches,  367,  373 

Evesham,  Marleberge  abbot  of,  644 

Evroult,  Si,  517,  545 

Exeter,  Joseph  of,  547,  643 

Fabius  Pictor,  171 

Faustus  of  Ki«,  343 

Favorinus  of  Aries,  308,  340 

Felix,  bp  of  Nantes,  449 ;  (3)  rhelori 
cian,  343 

Fenestellft.  300 

Ferreolus.  366 

Kerreto,  611 

FcsttLs,  Po.upcius,  aoo,  313  f,  473*637 

Fiiz-Gerald  and  Ausontus,  333 

Fleming,  William  the,  547,  .^63,  g69f 

Heury  {St  Bmottsur- Loire),  Servatus 
Lupus  and,  487  ;  Abbo  of,  51 1  f ; 
School  of,  675  n.  I  ;  Mss  from, 
635  n.  8;  Servius,  636;  Virgil, 
635;  Horace,  637;  Ovid,  641 ;  Cic 
</f  Jiirn.,  653;  Quint.,  656;  Caesar* 
658;  Sallust,  659J  Livy,  660;  VaL 
Max.,  661 

Florence,  Greek  Mss  of  c  x— xi, 
523;  MSS  formerly  in  San  Marco 
(Ovid,  Met,\  641  ;  (Varro),  653; 
(Seneca,  Trag.),  653  ;  (Phny.  Epp.)^ 
655  ;  other  MSS  in  Laurcntian 
library  {cod.  AmitUinus)^  365;  (Cic. 
Epp')*  651;  Juvenal,  643:  Martial, 
644;  ((^uint.),  657;  (Livy),  66oj 
(Tacitus),  663;  Virgil,  635;  fresco 
in  'Spanish  Chapel',  374,  671; 
university,  619 

Florence  of  Worcester,  54s 

fhyriita,  668 

Floras,    661 J    (3)   Meslrius   Floras, 

303  n.  3 
fort  for  ast^  in  mediaeval  Latin,  669 

Fortunatianuii,  339,  336,  366 

Fortunatus,  Venantitis,  448  ;  347  I 

Foumival,  Richard  de,  617,  639 

France,  study  of  Greek  in,  c  xii, 
555  f;  Latin  Verse  in.  }m  f,  674; 
France  N.  of  the  Loire,  609,  666 

Franciscans,  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 573.  J179 ;  Alexander  of 
Hales  in  Paris,  J74;  Gro«.-setestc, 
lecturer  t«»  Franciscans  at  Oxford, 
575  ;  Bunavcnuira,  579;  Roger 
Bacon,  5^9  f;   I^uns  Scotus,  398  f 

Frcculphus,  478 

Fredegariuj,  447 

Frederic  1 1,  .s66--8,  58-3,  609  n.  3 

Frontinus,  637 

Frontu,  310,  214;  MS  of,  454 
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Fiilbcrt,  510,  517,  528,  s.ig 

Fulda,  469  f;  480  f.  4831.  486 f.  633, 

636,  659,  661  f 
Fulgentius,  142,  634  n.  i 
Furcy,  abbey  of  Si,  645 

Gaisford,  338  n.  1,  404,  415 

(.laic,  'niomas,   399,  495 

Calcn,  3^9;   III.  39Si,  497,  510,  53a, 

561,  566.  5H5,  606,  6>9 
Gailcn,  Gallus  and  St.  455;  Grimold. 

485;  Notkcr   Bnlbulus,  497^636; 

the    Hungarian^    at,    j07  ;    Gunzo, 

505;    Ekkcbiird   1.   II.   IV,  507  f; 

Notkcr  I^l>co,  519.  518;  in  c.  x, 

5aa  ;  scriptorium,  6^3;  Mss,  615  f; 

Virgil,     197,   635;    llorace,  638; 

Statins,  5'>/t'..643;Juv..645;SiliiLE. 

646 ;   Valerius  Flaccus,  646  ;  Cic. 

Top.,  651;   Quint.,  657;   Sallust, 

659;  Juittin,  662 
Galiu&,  Cornelius,  188;   165 
Galu5,  C-  Sulpicius,  171 
Gap,  Guillaumc  de.  425,  556 
GargiliuR  Mariialis.  365.  643 
Garlandia.  Joannes  de,   549  f;  554i 

594.  667»  *75 
Gaul,  early  monasteries,  219,  and 
schools  of  learning  in,  3^7  f;  study 
of  Virgil  in.  339 7;  Latin  Scholar- 
»htp  in,  Ausonius,  -211  f;  raulinus, 
315;  Sidonius,  -244  f;  Coni>eDtius, 
^48 ;  victories  0/  Clovis,  149 ; 
St  Maur,  371 ;  Desidcrius  of 
Viennc,  444;  Gregory  of  Tours, 
446;  Frcdcenrius.  447;  Fortuna- 
lus,  448;  'Virgilius  Maro',  450; 
Greek  in  Gaul,  459 
Gautbcrt,  on  Greek   teachers  in  the 

West,  465  n.  4 
Gautier   de  Chatillon  (or  de  Lille)! 
Gt*altfrw  ah  IhshHs',  Alexandreis^ 
55«  *".    5^*5*    641,    677  n.    I     (cp. 
Manillas  in  Mitt,  18  f);  Moraiium 
Oo^may  553,  608 
Gautier  de  Metz,  664 
Gaza,  school  of,  381 
Gellius,    110-3;  *"*5,   »05,  314,  338, 

488,  596,  619,  633 
Gemblniiit,   517,  638,  651 
Gennadius,  Turquatus,  338.  644 
Geoffrey  of  Monmnuth.  J45,  64I,  644 
Geoffrey  of  Waicrford.  587,  664 
Gcoi^,  bp  of  Alexandria,  359 
Gerard   of  Cremona,   (i)  the   tnns* 
lator,    «,6i,    565,    571.     591,   619; 
(a)  the  astronomer,  565  n.  5 


Gerbcrt    of    Aurillac   {SUvtst/r  /, 
508  f;  503,  608,  643.  648,  6jo 

Gerroan    in    c.    ix,    489;    Germ 
classical  mss  introduced  into,  4 
(Guruo),    505,  (Otto  of  FreiM! 
531;   Greek   in,   459,    557;    L 
Verse  in,  553 

Gcrona,  John  hp  of,  458 

Gervase  of  Tilbur>*,  53s,  545 

Gervold  of  St  Wandiille's,  478 

Getta  Romanorttm,  545 

Ghent,     lost     codrx     •'  '•tttdinmf 
Horace  from  Bcn«tic\tM  momuteiy; 
neaj,  197.  638 

Gilljcrt  de  la  Porrrfe.  539s  3554 
530.  537.67».6:3 

Gildas,  445 

Gilles  de  Paris,  5«7 

GiraIdusCambren»is,543  f ;  575,  6j 
6.53.  '574 

Ghssa  Ort/iMan'a  of  the  Vulgate.  4 

Glossaries  Gracco- Latin,  41^9,  49S 

Glykas,  chronicler.  424 

Glykys,  granmiarian.  431 

Gnipho,  Antoniu-s  177 

Go<lefroi  de  S.  Victor,  354 

Godfrey,  (1)  of  Vitcrbo,   537;  (j) 
Winchester,  643 

Golias.  533,  547 ;   Go/iartH^  547 

Gondisalvi,  563 

Gorgias,  38.  77,  314 

Gotteschalk,  489,  493 

Graeeum  €st,  nan  iegitur,  605 

Grammar  and  Etymology,  beginnings 
of,  88;  Stoics,  146-8 ;  336;  tradiu 
of  Greek  Grammar.  435  f;  dcfi 
lions  of,  8,  13?*.  474.  483:  divisi 
of,  330;  f>ersonihcaiion  of,  610,  67 
n.  3,  673:  mediaeval  study  ofTdd, 
70;  Grammar  and  Lo|pc,  666,  67 

Gramnmrians.  Greek,   138  f.  319-3 
3i.'>.    361*;    377  f;    389.   393.   403, 
434.  439  f,  435  f:  497;  ^95,  6oj; 


Latin, 


'5-181 :  3oof:  304-6:  3 10 


3)o,  313  f,  35of,  338,  363,  ajj 
513,  599,  606,  ^»A5-67o 
Grammatical  terminology,  Greclu  90^ 

97>  138  f.  146  f;  I^tin,  194  f 
Grammaticvs,  8,  301 ;  -<«,  171 
Greek  literature  etc.,  conspccttu 
down  to  300  K.c.  18;  MXM  ».( 
104:  1-300  A. u..  378;  90O-400A. 
346;  600-1000  A.D.,  3R6:  1000-14 
A.U.,  410.  Gk  influence  in  Lfttia 
literature,  1 69-  r  89,  and  literary 
criticism,  190  f;  histories  of  R< 
written   by   Romans    in   Gk,   471 
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175;  Gk  literary  criticism,  ««  f, 
73  f.  80.  8a;  179-93:  Gk  authors 
studied  by  Dion.  298  f,  Julian,  i,t,t), 
Synesius,  368  f,  and  in  Byz-  age, 
40I1  436  f;  lost  Gk  historians.  437  ; 
Gk  hymns,  391;  survival  of  Gk  in 
S.  Italy,  460  f,  ^94,  609;  Gk  in 
MA,  451,  458-468.  476.  478.  484. 
486,  491  f,  509  f;  Joannes  Scotus, 
491-5  ;  diplomatic,  478,  510,  and 
ecclesiastical  use  of  Gk,  499  ft  ^sof, 
557.  607  ;  '  '  munks  at  Toul  and 
Verdun,  «.^,  Gk  lectionary  copied 
at  Coloi*ne  (lozr),  533;  C»k  in  c. 
xi,  sao-a;  c.  xii,  ^s^-H:  transla- 
tion!»  from  Gk  text  of  Plaio,  491, 
537  f,  and  Ar.,  570^  <H5  f,  588; 
Grosseteste,  575  f;  William  of 
Moerbckc,  585  f;  Roger  Bacon, 
595  f,  597 ;  attempts  to  teach  Gk 
in  c.  xiti-xiv,  59S,  6o»,  607  ; 
Graeco-Latin  glossaries,  459,  498; 
Ok  in  dictinnaries  of  Papios,  531, 
and  Hugulio,  557,  and  in  mediaeval 
grammars,  665,  667  f  (^c  also  Dost- 
/Ac$fs);  Gk  pronunciation,  393.  490, 
507.  511,  595-     Sec  Lixkographers 

Gregoras,  Niccphoruh,  430,  433 

Grcgorius  CohnltiiuA,  434 

Gregury,  of  (■)  Cyprus,  439;  (i) 
Na/ianzus  349.  4'3f;  (3)  Nyssa, 
35o<  55^1  (4)  Tours,  446  f;   341 

Gregory  (I)  the  Great,  443-5,  500; 
if.  46S;  III.  461;  V.  503;  VII 
(Hildebrand),  518;  IX,  571 

Grossctcslc.  575  f;  413.  589-91.  594  f 

Grosftolano,  557 

Gui  dc  Strasbourg,  587 

Guibert  of  Nogent,  555,  66a 

Guido,  (i)  of  Arearo,  636;  (3)  dcllc 
Colonne,  545,  648  n. 

Guigo,  533,  623 

Guillaumc.  (1)  Ic  Breton,  571;  (a)  dc 
Gap,  435,  ^^(\ 

Guiscard,  Koljcrt,  545 

Gunthcr.  555,  64  r 

Gunzo  of  No  vara,  505,  645 

Hadoardus,  Excirpta  Cutronis,  648 
Hftdnan,  cmp.,  309;  (3)  pope  (Adrian) 

I,  461;  IV^,  (Nicn.  Breakspcor)  540; 

(3)  monk,  464  f.  467 
Hales  (llailes).  574.     See  Alexander 

(6). 
Harcourt,  Philip.  650.  656 
Harduin.  of  St  \Vandrille*s,  478 
Horpocration,  33;^  f;  31O1  416 


Harlmnnd  of  St  Gallen,  497 
Hart  win  the  Gennan,  637  n.  3 
Harveng,  Philip  de,  557  n.  a,  630 
Hatio.  bp  of  Basel,  478 
Hautevillc,  Jean  de ;  Arfhitrtnius  of, 
^46,  ^3^,  677  (cp.  Manitius  in  Mitt, 

Hebrew,  351,  567,  591,  594.  507,  607 ; 
Latin  transl.  from.  564,  560  n.  7 

Hecataeu<i,  (1)  of  Miletus  83;  (3)  of 
Atxlera,  163 

Hedwig  and  Ekkehard  II,  506  f 

Hegesios,  160,  380  f 

Heidelberg  MSS,  406,  630,  635,  659, 
659 

Heinsius,  N.,  643 

Hclinanci,  556,  676  n.  J 

Heliodurus,  328 

Helladius,  362 

Heloissa  llleloise),  539,  531 

Henri  d'Andely,  534,  676 

Henricus,  ( 1 )  Sepiimellensis ;  (3) 
Mediolanen-sts,   546 

Henry  the  Fowler,  503 ;  (3)  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  «i45.  643;  (3)  Henry 
II,  53H,  543,  608,  654 

Hephaestion,  328;  310 

Hcrdclcides  Ponticus,  98 

Hcraclcitus,  39.  83,  91 

Heracleon  of  Tilolis,  160 

Herbert  dc  Losinga,  618 

Herbonl  of  Michelsbcrg,  649 

Hcrennius.  196,  339  n.  7 

Hermannus  Contractus.  519;  (1)  Her- 
mann the  Dalmatian,  533,  536^ 
563  n. ;  (3)  Hermann  the  Gcrmaiit 
569 ;  565  n.  s.  577,  59»t  593  "•  3 

Hcrmeiaj.,  374 

Hermippiis,  133,  136 

Hemiogcncs,  \\)  i}i\  (3)  319 

Hcrodes  Atticus.  309;  311,  335 

Herodian,  (1)  grammarian,  331  ;  r4i, 
^73.  3>0'  361,  377;  (3)  rhetorician, 

3'8 
Hcrodiciu,  163,  407 
Herodotus,    35,  83,  88.    133;   Dion. 

Hal.  on,  380  f ;  *  Plutarch '  on,  305; 

Lucian  on,  315,  317 
Herundas,  10^,  1 16 
Hcrrad  of  Landsberg,  143,  555,  559, 

673  n. 
Hersfdd.  469.  636,  663 
He&iod,  33,  37;    131.  137.  133.  14.0. 

U't   '49.  304.    3'0,  35'=»;  uholta^ 

419.  430f.  439 
Hei»ychius,   (i)   of  Alexandria,    378; 

293;  {3)  of  Miletus,  378 
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Hieroclcs,  the  Neo-Platonist,  371 
Hicronymus,  132  f 

J/iiTosoiymitanum^Anecdcton,  437n.  1 
Higclen,  Ralph,  545 
Hilary  (St).  (1)  oY  Poitiers.  247^655; 

(a)of  Ailcs,  348 
Hildcbcrt,  551,  674 
Hildeslieiiu,    ji  1,     51J,     i|t,7,     619, 

649  n.  5 
Himeiius,   351 
Hincninr,  7<i5,  488,  493,  617 
(Elipparchus,  (1)  31  f;  (1)  astrDDomeri 

Ilippias,  (i)of  EUs,  1^  ft  78;  (3)  of 
Thasos,  38 

Hipoocratcs,  93,  185,  395,  497,  510, 
5&1,  «;5fi,  58";,  6^9 

Hirschau  (Hirsau).  531,  617;  65a 

Hisperica  famifia-,  450 

Hi'itory,  mediaeval  if^noronce  ofj  664 

Ilolkot.  6o3 

Homer,  and  the  rhapsodes,  19  f;  So- 
lon, 19:  Peiftisiratus,  ]o,  i6t ; 
Hippnichus,  31  :  early  inlerpola- 
lions  in,  32;  influence  of,  33-26; 
H.  and  ihc  Sophists,  27-9;  hli 
mythnlogy  ftllegorically  inteq>ret- 
ed,  29f(cp.  149.  156.  344.  419); 
H.  in  Plato's  Ion  and  AV/.,  30  f; 
Ari.stophancs,  Isocniies,  33;  Zol- 
ius,  f09f;  iincientquotiitionsfrom, 
33;  early 'editions' of,  34;  Am- 
toilc  on,  35  f;  Homeric  problems. 
35ft  '49'  MA\  Homer's  theory  of 
poclO"  ^7 ;  *^'*  orators,  76 
The  Alexaudfian  age;  Zenodotus, 
Ii9f,  \i\\  Rhianiis,  tsi,  i3-t; 
I'tol.  Philop;ilor,  134;  Aristo- 
phanes of  Uyfantium,  116,  134; 
Aristarchtis,  131  f,  i34f:  Crates, 
I56f;  Didymus,  i4of;  Aristoni- 
cus,  143 
The  Romnnagc;  Andronicus,  169; 
Lucretius,  185;  Virgil,  iB7;Dion. 
HaL  381 ;  '  Longinus ',  389  f ; 
Dion.  Chrys. ,  29S-303;  Plutarch, 
306;  Porphyry.  344;  Julian, 
357-9;  Syncsius,  366  f 
The  Middle  ages;  TkI/cs,  419; 
Eustathius,  410;  popular  Gk 
version  of  1 1  tad ^  433;  the  Latin 
Homer,  $04,  647,  676  f;  Roger 
Bacon,  <;95  f ;   Dante,  615 

MSS,   34.    I30,    133  f,    141,  380,  465 

Honor;itiu.  348 

Honorius  of  Amua.  618.   631.   648, 
664;  (])poj>e Honorius  HI, 495,  567 


Horace,  hU  Greek  niodcU,  134,  1S7, 
190;  litcrarycriticism  in,  190;  earl} 
study  of,  197,  S13;  hi&  <aurioia 
ftticiiai,  303;  imitalion*L  or  retntnii- 
cences  or,  3*26.  344. 15;;  quotaiiooi 
from,  363.  504,  530,  578,  636  f;  ra 
MA,63jf;  mcdiaevalMSSOl, 636?; 

*97»  507'  6*7.  647 
Hosius  of  CokIo\tl,  458 
Hoveden,  Roger  of,  545 
Hrabanus,  see  fiahanus 
Hroswiiha,  506 f,  631 
Hucbald,  499 
Hugo  and  Leo,  557:  {iS  Hugo  of  Si 

Victor,  5j6,  671  n.  3 ;  (3)   Hugo  of 

Trimbtrg,  631  n.  3,  A36,  647 
Hugutiu,  557,  594,  fii6,  666 
Hunganaiu,  incursions  of,  501  f«  511 
Hyginus  199;  137,  161 
Hymns,  Greek,  369.  393  ;  Latin,  148, 

449.  453,  479.  520,  551  f 
Ilyp^lia.  107,  364  f,  367,  570f.  4IS 
HyptTcidcs,  3yof 

lamhiichus,  351.  364,  371 
Iconoclastic  decrees,  391.  461 
IgnAiius,    (i)   St,  his  EpittUt,   577; 

(])  patriarch,  396;  ( j t  gr^mmariui 

403 
Ilium,  156.  398;  Julian  at.  359 
fma^  du  Afofuir^  664 
Immefl  of  Padcrborn,  518 
tM^  afvsimilation  of,  366 
Ina  (Ine),  466 
Ittciiiii  in  S<yllam  etd  553 
Innocent  HI,  436 
•  in-^tance  \  669 
Intepmienta,  495  n-  1 
Ion,  (1)  of  Kphesus,  30;  (a)  of 

29».  391 

lordancs,  360,  449 

Ireland,  early  knowledge  of  Greek  w» 
451,  463!;  state  of  learning  nii 
466  n.  7,  475,  491;  Giraldus  on» 

543  f 
Irish  professors,   generosity  of^  467: 

Irish  monks  on  tlic  continent,  451 U 

Ahh\  4<^2  ^  480*  i^h*  Iri&h  MSS  at 

St  Gallcn,  497 
Imeriu^,  604 

I&aeus,  L>ion.  Hal.  on.  383  f 
Isidore  (St),  (i)ofPclusium,  369;  401; 

(3)  of  Seville.  4«'>  f;  '6«.  474. 4»3^ 

484  n.  I,  497,  611.  631.  633.618, 

655.  664  f 
Isocrates  on  Greek  poets,   yi  f ; 

style,  78:  Aristotle  on,  St;  OS0O< 
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Hal.  on,  iSif;  190;  later  influence 

of'  359'  397«  40* 
Istrus  or  Paphos,  133,  311 
Italus,  John,  413.  511 
Italy  (mcfliaeval),  Greek  in,  460-a ; 

c.  xi,  520 f;   c.  xW^   557  f;   c.  xtii, 

594  n.  5;  c.  xiv,  605  f,  607,  6og; 

L^tin    Verse    in,    545 ;    survivftl   of 

literary  studies  in.  519;    causes  of 

the  Renaissance  in,  609 
Ivo   of  Chartres,   (i)    bp,    539;    {2) 

teacher.  547 

Jackson,  H.,  quoted,  95,  584 

Jacob  of  Edes^a.  394,  414 

Jacobus,  (i)  Clericm  de  Venetia.  517, 
557;  (j)  de  Bencdiclis,  552  {/aco- 
p&tu  da  Todi,  5 10) 

Jacques  d'Amiens,  639 

James,  M.  R.,  512  n.  1,  567  n.  3,  etc. 

Jandun  (in  Ardennes),  Jean  de,  603 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  2of.  36,  48  n.,  550., 
76.  131,  155,  156  n. 

Jerome,  Si,  33^-5;  348;  218,  169, 
596,  (S17.  fill.  631 

Jews;  their  services  to  learning,  561, 
564.  568,  ^i|«i ;  their  study  of  Aris- 
totle and  of  NeoPlatonism,  564 

Joannes,  (1)  Lydus,  3S8;  (1)  Mauro- 
pufs  414*  (3)  Hispalensis,  561  n.; 
(4)l)cn  David, 56a ;  {K)xKGarlahdia 

Joannes  Scr»lus  (Krt|^ena),  'John  the 
Scot',  4yi  f;  3?8  n.  1,  354.  376, 
Alt,  571,  608.  64S 

Johanniiius  (Iloncin  Ibn  Ishak),  395 

John,  (1)  the  Geometer.  407;  (1)  the 
•Grammarian,  393;  1 3)  the  Saracen, 
540,  556.  Sec  al&o  DamascMi, 
Ddxopatrei  (or  Su^/iottj),  //a/ia, 
Si'ylitzfs  ;  and  /insitj^stokc.^  Grrona, 
Rocheiir,   Vattdarti 

John  of  Salisbury,  537  etc. ;  see 
Salisbury 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  and  Macrobius. 
240 

Jonson,  Ben,  335,  356 

Joseph,  (f)  of  Sicily,  391;  (i)of  Exe- 
ter. <47,  643  <cp.  Manitius  in  Mitt, 

•91 
Jo*cphu5,  369,  396 
Jourdain,  A.  and  C,  527  n. 
Jowett,  quoted,  93,  94  etc. 
Jubfl  11.  394.  307 
Julian,    (1)    Mhc  Apostate',    356-9; 

117.  330,  347,  383.  418;  (a)  bp  of 

Toledo.  4j8 
Julius,  (1}  Africanus,  165,  348,  398; 


(9)  Romanus,  113,  331 ;  (3)  Rufin* 

ianus.  939;  (4)  Victor,  319.  655 
Justin.      189.      635,      661,     (Trogus 

Pompeius)  663 
Justinian,  374,  375,  383.  461,  605 
Justinus  of  Ltppstadt,  555 
Juvenal,    ic^\    in    MA,   644  f;    197, 

451.  504  f,  533  n.  3,  578,  579  n.  3 
Juvcncus,  129,  348 

Kilwardby,  abp,  583,  668 
Koeiljcin.  Henry,  -iSiS,  and  n.  1 

% 

Lachmann,  631  f 

Lactantiu^,  217.  616,  631,  634 

Lacydcs.  151 

hiiui,  lialbi  on.  666  n.  4 

Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  518.  649,  6rto; 
(3)  aullioi  of  FloridHm„  664 

I^nipadio.  Octavius,  173 

Lamprocles,  43 

Lanfranc,  517,  533  f,  518 

Langres.  637 

Language,  origin  of,  9a  f ,  98 

Ijion,  498,  672  n. 

Lascarii^,  Constaniine.  390,  408,  595 

Latin  literature  etc.,  conspectus  of, 
(.  300-1  li.C,  16H;  1-SOO  A.D., 
198:  300-600  A. n.,  216;  SOO-1000 
A.n..  441:  1000-1300  An.,  «i6; 
1200-liOO  A. IX,  560.  The  Latin 
Classics,  tlicir  siirvi\-al  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  617-663;  the  Clas- 
sics in  Aldbclni,  466;  Ijedc,  468; 
Alcuin,  476;  'I'heodulfus.  479; 
Kinhard,  481;  Walafnd  Hirabo, 
485;  Ermenrich,  486;  Scrvalus 
Lupus,  486  f;  Joannes  .Scolus, 
494;  Eric  and  Remi,  496;  Rath- 
crius  503  f;  Gcrhert,  509  f; 
Luitnrand.  511;  vtlfric,  51  j ; 
LeoMar^icanusand  Alfanuk,52o; 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  539.  J40  f ; 
Bernard  Silvester,  535;  John  of 
Salisbury.  541  f;  Peter  of  Blois, 
543 ;  Girnldus.  544 ;  Neckam, 
548;  Joannes  de  Garlandta,  550; 
Gaulicr  and  Alain  de  Lille,  5<;2  f; 
E^Hrrlianl,  554;  Guniher,  555; 
Grt>sseteste,  578;  V'lncent  of 
Bcauvais,  579  f;  Roger  Bacon, 
596  f;  Richard  of  Dury,  601; 
Mussato.  610;  Dante,  613-5 
Dictionaries;  .tifric,  511;  Papias, 
53i.666:Balbi,6o6,666-.  llugutio, 
557*  594*  "ii^;  Joannes  dc  Gar- 
landia,  550.     Grommats.  665-9; 
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Donalus.  930;  Prisdan,  ^'if; 
/Ulfric,  5 1  ?,  515;  Caesar  the 
Lombard,  606.  Latin  Prose  in 
MA,  466;  c.  xii-xiii,  544  f ; 
582;  66^;  Lalin  verse,  c.xi,  518; 
c.  xii-xiii,  545-55,  674;  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  447,  475,  511; 
study  of  Latin  among  the  Greeks, 
779  n.  i.4'7f 

I>aurus  Quirinus,  438 

Learning,  seats  of.  in  the  Alexandrian 
age,  105  f,  150  f,  163-6.     See  oUo 

Lcii  11 1,  the  *l4J\iirifln',  391.  ^(96,  405  ; 
V,  the  Armenian,  391,  39^;  VI, 
the  WiM*.  ,^96,  405;  popes  Leo  11, 
460:  and  IV,  461 

Leo,  (1)  the  Byzantine,  396;  (2)  Dia* 
conus,  407;  (3)  Marticanu-'t  (Osti- 
cnsisK  530;  {4)  the  maihematicinn, 
394;  (5)  the  philosopher,  40^;  (6) 
of  Naples,  425 

Leon  Mngcntinus.  431 

Leoniius  of  Byzantium,  391 

L^rins,   319 

Leeches,  310  n. 

Letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  87; 
cUs«.tricd,  89,   381 

Letter-writing,  art  of,  604  n.  3,  675 

Levi  ben  Ger>on,  564 

Lexicographers,  Greek,  331-7,  377  f, 
399(740^,  430 

Lexicons.  Greek,  399  f;  414-6;  I-nlin, 
100.  3  20,  6661;  531,  549  f,  557, 
606 

Leydcn  MSS,  631  f,  638,  641,  643, 
645  f,  652  f,  ^58,  660.  663 

Libaiiius,  353  f,  358 

Liberiui.,  630 

Libraries, at  Athens  etc.,  86,  309,  433  ; 
Alexandria,  107  f,  110-4,  419;  Per- 
gsimon,  15 if;  Anlitxrh,  165;  Rome, 
159  f,  199.  311.  133.  244'  '5't  264, 
379,  445;  in  Gaul.  339,  345;  Cas- 
sicxlorus,  166;  Pamjihihis,  348 ; 
Julian.  359;  Synesius,  356  ;  Isidore, 
457:  Byzantine  etc.,  396,  411,  426; 
mediaeval,  628-63 /o/Ji'm;  ^obbio, 
453  f;  St  Gallcn,  455,  497.  633; 
Liguge,  459;  York,  471  ;  Fulda. 
483;  llildcshcim,  511  ;  Nonantola, 
503;  Sainte  Chapclle.  Paris,  579; 
St  Albans.  fio3,  633;  Verona,  636; 
Richard  of  Bury's,  618 

Licinus,  Porcius,  175 

Li^ge.  463.  504,  617,  661 

JJgHrinus,  555 


Limoges,  abbey  of  St  MartiAl  at,  6351 

645*  653 
Literary  Criticism,  sec  CritiHsm 
iiUeraiffr^  tkJ.6,  H 
Livy,  I'olybiu^aiui,  1S9;  recension 

2\^\ /a£sifniU  from  Ms  of,  250; 

MA,  659  f;   161,445.518,611 
Lobon  of  Argns,  340 
Logic,  study  of,  538,  533,  67of; 

ctscd,  537  f,   S48,  607 ;   logic  and 

grammar,     666,     676;     lextdiook 

ascribed  to  P^cllus.  600  n.  5;  Pe 

Hi^panus,  600.  and   Bundan, 
Lollianus,  324 
L<jmbards.  jat  f,  606.  676 f 
London;  British  Musciim,  coiDft, 

145.  t66 ;  MSS,  593  n.  3-5,  598 

and  630-^  pasiim 
Longinus,  CassduA,  338  f 
'Longinus'  On  the  Sublime,  18^-oflj 
LorscTi,  47S  ;  MSS  from,  506,  616,  o^ 

648,  653  f.  660 
Lolhair   I,  einp.  (d.   855K   462.  4 

483;  II,  king  of  Lornune  (d.  669), 

484 

LoUH  I,  the  Pious  {Lt  /)/^cmruti> 
479,  483.  491;  II.  the  Stammi 
{l^  B^j(m),  500:   IX  {Stiini).  5 

Louvain.  al)l>ey  of  Pare  near,  6c8 

Lovato,  610 

Lucan,  In  MA,  641  f ;  535»  55^» 
611 

Lucca,  643  n.  1 

Lucian,  314  f;  337,  403,  420,  511 

Lucilius,  i74f 

Lucretius.    170,    1H4,    193;    in 

6.?'  f;  457.  486»  5350-  3.  554 

625 
Luctatius  Placidus,  348 
Ludoif  of  Luchow.  608 
Luitpmnd,  (1)  king  of  the  Lura' 

55';  (3)  bp  of  Cremona,  5iof 
LuxeuiU  439 
Luxorius.  208 
Lycophron,  ri6,  13  3,  418 
Lycurgus,  (i)  Spartan  li^slatorr 

(2)  Allic  orator,  57 
I^ydus,  Joannes  Laar..  380.  388 
Lyons  (1374),  council  of,  585 
*  Lyric',  43;  lyricui,  17^  n.  »  i  Greek 

'lyric'   poetry,   divKions    of, 

'canon'  of.    131:   early  study 

41-50;  in  Himcrius,  351 
Lystas,  Dion.  Hal.  on,  381?; 

on,  388,  391 

MabiUon,  454,  631  etc 
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[      Macarius  of  Fleury,  556 

Media  vita  in  morte  sumus^  498                 ^^^^^| 

I      Macaulay  and  Owinam,  609  n.  8 

^^^^H 

L   Mocharius,  476 

Melcager,  406                                                   ^^^^H 

■    Hacrobius,  137  f;  488.  495,  633 
f     Madrid  MS,  646 

*  Melic '  poets,  early  study  of,  43-7            ^^^^| 

Menander.   105.  131.  345.  \07,  411;         ^^^H 

Mahafly.  J.  I*.,  85  n.  2,  106  f,  I.U»300 

(3)  khct..  338;  (3)  Protector,  388                 ^H 

,           n..  303  etc. 

Mcrton,  Walter  de,  578                                ^^^H 

Mai,  Cardinal,  405,  51311.  1,6320.9, 

^^^^H 

65 1  n.  2 

MeBomedcs,  310                                           ^^^^^| 

Maimouidcs  564 

159                                                ^^^^^ 

'       Mairu,  631 

Methodius,  393                                             ^^^^^1 

Malalas,  390 

Metrodurus.  30                                              ^^^^| 

Mnlmesbury,  465  f,  494  ;  William  of, 

Metz.  4C9,  504,  625                                             ^^1 

I           46fi,  4*58.  49»-  545.  55».  648 

Meung.  53411.  3;  Jean  de.  553,  646,              ^H 

MammotrectHSy  667 

tdi                                                               ^H 

Manfred,  568  n.  7,  569 

Michael,  (i)  Andreopulus,  417;   (3)               ^H 

ManiliuA,  646  n.  4 

Atta!iales,    417;     (3)   uf    Ephe&us,                 ^H 

Monitius,  639   n,  4.   63},  635   n.  6, 

413;  (4)  Italiciis,434;  (5J  'Modiiila*                 ^H 

637   n-  3.    66j    n.  6 

ofMarbais,  667f;  (fi| 'the  Stammer-                ^H 

Mantim,  634 

er\   49';    (7)    Scot.    566-8,    591,                ^H 

1       Manuscripts, /or^/W/rx,  5 1,66, 87, 197, 

^1 

115.  «50.   275.  33.1.  345.  384.  439. 

Michel,  Mont-St-.  650                                          ^H 

5»5.  5»3.  53<5.  588:  references  to, 

Middle  Ages  in  the  West.  44 1-678;                ^^| 

I          404.  4a».  437.  474.  4«7  f,  490.  5«>. 

dates,   SOO-1000   A.n.,  442;    IDOO-                 ^H 

L         565,  581,  and  63 1-60 /rtj«w.     See 

1200  A.I)..  .u6;  1300-1400  A. D.,  560                 ^H 

^H,  also  papyri^  LibraHfi,  Cambriti^t^ 

Milan,  .A.mbroi>ian  library  at,  454, 630,                ^^| 

l^l  Oxford^  l^ndon  etc.,  and  names  uf 

653.  656                                                            ^H 

^       ancient     authors     and     mediaeval 

Millenary  year,  513;  Alfred's,  501  n.          ^^^^H 

monasteries 

Milton,  5of,  377,  5,^4                                   ^^^^| 

Map  (Mapes),  Waller,  546,  643.  655 

Mimnermus,                                                  ^^^^| 

Afapptmonde,  664 

Minuclaaus,  338                                              ^^^^^| 

Mora.  William  de,  593  n.  5 

497                                                   ^^^^H 

Marbtxl,  5>ii,   633    (cp.    ManiliuK   in 

modemus^  2  70                                                     ^^^^^| 

MitL  22  f) 

199                                                     ^^^^H 

Marcellinus,  381 

Modistaty  668                                               ^^^H 

Marchcsini  of  Reggio,  667 

Moerbeke,  William  of.  585  f                       ^^^H 

Marculf.  5i4n.  1 

Mocris,                                                         ^^^^H 

Marius  Mcrcator,  371 

Moissac,  625  f,  658                                                 ^H 

Marsh,  Adam.  578,  589 

Monastic  Orders  ajid  the  Classics,  63 1         ^^^H 

Martial,  203,  218,  643 

Monks  u&  copyiKls,  622  f                                ^^^^H 

Marliantu    Capella,    341  f;    6,   367, 

Monothelites,  460                                         ^^^^H 

491-3,  4915,   505.    508,   5'9'    553. 

Montaigne,  167.  306  f                                    ^^^^B 

5.'5"  ^7'i  67'n.  3  (cp.   ^fa^ittus  in 

Monte  Cassino,  270  f,  274  f,  520,  561,                ^^| 

^////.  37O 

582,  605-7,  65'  f.  655,  663                                ^H 

Martin.  (i)of  Hracara,  447;  {2)  Martin 

Mnntpellicr,    639;    MSS,    636,    64I,                 ^H 

I.  460;  (3)  of  Tours,  319;  (4)  Irish 

644  f.  653                                                         ^^M 

hellenist.  498 

More,  Sir  Thomas.  357                                 ^^^H 

Matthew  of  Vend6mc,  534,  553,  674 

Morlai  (Morlcy).  Daniel  de.  <(65                  ^^^H 

(cp.  Manitius  in  Mitt.  31  0 

Moiit;liopuliis('MtwTfiirov\oy),  429,439          ^^^^H 

Maur<5pus,  Joajines  414;  178  11.  2 

Moschus.  116                                                       ^^1 

Maurus,  271  f.  483 ;  St  Maur-sur-Loirc, 

Munich  MSS,  644,  646.  651,  659                         ^^| 

272  ;  (2)  abp  of  Ravenna,  460 

Munro,  184,  1N9                                                  ^^| 

Mavortius.  197,  342.  <»37 

Miiniiori.4s;4  f.  545  n.  6,  $57  n.  loctc,                ^H 

Maximianus  448 

Miirb.ich,  62$  f,  632                                                 ^^1 

Maximus,  (i)  Tyriiis,  313;   (3)  Con- 

Mitsntrum; at  Alexandria.   105;  An-                ^H 

fessor,  390 

tioch,    165;   scriptotium  a:  Tourx,                ^H 

Mayor,  J.  E.  B.,  248.  j.Aof 

483                                       ^^M 

^^^ 

c^ 

INDEX.                                              ^^m 

^^^HMusaeus,  364 

Odo  (St),  (1)  abbot  of  Cluni.  504;   ■ 

^^^^flMussaco,  6iof,  6it 

(3)  abp  of  Canterbury,  465.  505         ■ 

^^^^^ 

Olympiodorus,   the  elder«    373 ;  the    ■ 

^H          Naevius,  [69r.  171,  190 

younger.  376;  373,  374                       ■ 

^^^^v  Kamatianust  61IS  n.  8 

Omicron  and  Om^a.  90              ^^^M 

^^M*NaKo  \  608.  638 

Onomacritus,  33                                ^^^^| 

^^^^■Kcflnthes,  151 

Onomatopoeia,  94,  I48                   ^^^^1 

^^^■^eckam.  Alcstander,  548  f.  oS^*  ^75 

Opiliui,  Aurelius,  177                      ^^^H 

^^^^^'Memctianna,  617 

Oppian,  310.  334                              ^^H 
Ordericus  Viiali&,  545                     ^^^M 

^^^^  Ncmeiius  558 

^H          Nco-Pbilonism     and     Neo-I*latonist5 

cric^afcum^  551,  594                         ^^^^^ 

^H             (precursors     314),    341,    364-76; 

Origen.  34 1.  349.  "^i" 

^H             i;*^*  4i5>  5^*1.  541  f 

Orion,  325  n.  1,  377  f 

^^^_NcoptoItmus  of  Parion,  124, 178,  190 

Orleans.  479.  625;  school  of,  674--7 

^^^^kfcpos  Cornelius,  1S6,  657 

Orosius  113  f,  319,  371.  500 

^^^^V^cslorius,  37] 

Orthography,  174,  266  f,  268.  475 

^         Ncwburyh,  William  of,  545 

Orus.  335,  373  n.  1 

^^L          Nicaeus.  645 

Oi^niy  G/assariuM,  630,  64I 

^^^H  ^icander.  116.  154.  188,304 

Osnabnick,  'capitular'  for  foandation 

^^^^HNicanor,  51]  ;   T41 

of  school  at.  478 

^^^^^  Niccphoms  I,  cmp.,  396 ;  (a)  jmlriarch, 

Oswald  (Si),  abp  of  York,  511,  64I 

^^r              393<39^<  (3)  monk  and  phtlusophcr. 

Osymandya*,  i(8 

^H              4or;  (4)  B&silakcs.  434;  (5)  Ulcm- 

Olhu  I.  503,  506.  510;  II,  503.   5IK 

^H              iuydc5.    415;    {6)    Bryeniiius,    417, 

IHi  357.  503.  5'of 

^H             430;  (7)  CKumnus,  4:9;  {H)  Gte- 

Olho  of  Lomcllo,  503  n,  i 

^M            goras,  430,  432  r 

Otto  of  Kicising,  53>,  557,  653,  659 

^^1         Nichulxs,  (0  secretary*  of  Bernard  of 

Ouen.  St,  459 

^H             Clairvaux.    618,    634:    [7)    of   Si 

Ovid,  188;  186;  in  MA.  eiSf:  428, 
4V5  n-  <-  520,  578,  597.  o!3,  675 

^H             Albans.  575  f 

^H         Nicholas  d'Aulrecour,  5S7 

Oxford  (1167),  639;  Uominicans  at. 

^H         Nicokus.  (il  of  Melhone,  434;  fs) 

573;    Franciscans  at,    579;    early 

^H             Pamascenus,     318.     593;     (3)    de 
^H             Bihcra.  647  n.  5  :  (4)  dc  Orbellis. 

study  of  Arivlotle,   593,  507;   re- 

citations by  Giraldus,  544;  Michael  ^ 

^B 

Scot(?).566;Giosseie'itc,  575f.  579.  B 

^^1          Nicomachi,  recension  of  Livy  1>y  the, 

589;    Roger    Bacon,    ^89  f,    ^i)t,;  H 

^H               3  38f;/a<-j.  350;  ^t6o 

Uun&    Scolus.,    5vli  f ;     Greek    and   fl 

^^P          Nicomachus  KlavianuH,  Viriu!^,  541  f 

Hebrew  profc^or^ihips,  607 ;  M&a,   ■ 

^^m         Nicomcfleia,  381 

384,  404*  57^>  59^  n-  >*  595*  ^S5*  M 

^^1          Nigidius  Figulus.  194 

640,  645  f.  653;  Mcrton  Coll.,  578;  ■ 

^H          Ni&tbi&.  School  of,  364.  394 

Oriel,   633  :  dates  of  other  carljr  ■ 

^^P          Nominalism,   if,^,   484,   <;36;    Nomi- 

Colleges,  560                                       1 

^H             nali<iis.  KoHcellinus.  ^19;  VVitliam 

^^ 

^^M              of  (^kham,  6oo;  L^uridnn,  603 

Pachymenes.  431                                        H 
Pacihcu>,  626                                  ^^^H 

^^^^_^  Nonantola.  501 

^^^^b Nonius  Marcellas,  330;  318.  328 

Facuvius,  171  f,  311                        ^^^H 

^^^^f  Nonntis.  ,]6^ 

Paderbom,  .school  of.  ciK              ^^^H 

^        Normans  in  France.  498,  joo,  50a; 

Padua,  univ.,  €29;  600.  61 1                  ^| 

^^1              io  England,  si8;  at   i  hc^&alonica. 

Palaeologi,  scholars  imder  the,  427  f    H 

^H             421:  in  S.  Italy,  461,  545 

Palaeologiis.  Manuel.  433                       H 

^H          Notker  of  St  Gallen,  (1)  the  SUm* 

Palacnion,   Q.    Kemmius,    300;    tJ9«B 

^H               merer,     ffu/Au/us,    497,    636;    {j) 

S06,    331                                                 ■ 

^M             La/w,  5r9.  538 

Patamas.  Gregorius,  434                         ■ 

^H          Novale&a,  626 

Palermo,  566  f,  587                         ^^^ 

^H          Nufneiiiu5,  319,  331  f 

Palimpsests,  454,  63«.  651            ^^^H 

Palladas,  370                                     H^H 

^B         Ockham  (Occam).  William  of.  600; 

PamphUu&  (and  Paiiiphila).  S95;^^| 

^1 

ofCacsarea,  342,  348                         1H 

INDEX. 
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Pan,  303 

Panactius.  160.  165.  174,  183 

Pannthenaea,  3i,  164 

Pandects.  605 

Pantaena.s,  330 

Papias,  511,  594f  666 

papyri,  66.  85  f,  103,  108.  iii,  i34f, 
659 

Papyrianus.  367 

Parchment,  1 1 1,  579 

Parian  Marble,  the,  117 

Paris.  '  the  paradise  of  the  world ', 
61H:  Julian  at.  357;  Norman  siege 
of.  500;  schools  of,  «,04,  573,  6?9, 
67 »,  674-8;  university  of  {fiara- 
lihus  deiiciantm,  ^48),  550,  568, 
57i-=l.  574.  604,  di8,  671;  stady 
of  Aristotle  at.  571  f,  607;  Council 
of  (iiro),  571;  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans.  573;  Greek  college  of 
Philip  Augu&tu&,  416;  MSs,  188, 
461,  495.  033-662 /Wiii'tfi ;  Notrc- 
Daine,  573,  65  i .  656 ;  A'«r  tU 
MaitreAib<rt^  581;  RucduFouarrey 
586 ;  Saintc  Chapelje,  579 ;  St 
Gcrmain-dcS'Prcs,  271,  493,  500, 
656;  Sorbonnc,  603,  608,  628,  6jO, 
676;  I^ari^  in  relation  to  Chaitres, 
671  f,  and  Orleans,  674  f 

Paris,  Julius,  661 

Paris  Matthew,  433,  545,  575  f 

Parthenius,  187  f 

Parts  of  speech.  90,  97,  131,  146, 
150.  380,  330.  677  n.  4 

Pascal  1,  461 

Paschasius  Kadbertus,  490,  61a  n.  9, 
648 

Patrick,  St,  45 1 

Paul  I,  461.  4^1 

Paul  (St),  Canuthian  abbey  of,  654 

Paulinos,  225,  147 

Paulus  Diaconus,  472;  200,  211,  637, 

635.  641 
Paulus  SilenliariuSi  388 
Pau^nnias,    311;    155,    i6i ;    (a)   the 

Alticist,  323 
Pavia,  257.  453  J  school  at,  453,  46a. 

480,  497 
Pediasimus,  433 

Peisi^tratus'and  Homer,  aof.  i6i 
Pelagius.  ^;i 
Pel  la,  164 

Pepinle-Bref,  461.  492 
Pepy*  MS  of  Bernard  Silvester,  536  c. 
pertatU  ifui  nostra  eU.,  231 
Perelliut,  Foustus,  196,  239  n.  7 
Pcrgamon  and  its  rulers  (dates,  104), 


150-4;  the  Libmry,  151-3;  113, 
i-'9*  199.  233;  Ti9aKt%,  158;  school 
off  156  f;  Pergamon  and  Alex* 
andria,  tii,  163-4;  Peipunon  and 
Rome,  1 54,  158 f,  199,  233 

Pericles,  76 

Peronne,  456  n, 

Persius,  203,  228,  505,  645 

Peter  of  Blois,  543.  583.  649.  655. 
662,  674;  (1)  of  Hsa,  472;  <3) 
Peler  Lombard,  393,  583  {Lum- 
bardtts^  5+7):  (4)  Peter  the  Vener- 
able, 530,  553.  563  n.,  619 

Pcterbc>rough,  plundering  of,  518 

Petrarch.  337,  344.  174,  60a,  609, 
633^  651.  678 

Petronius,  203,  663 

Peirus  ([)  Aponensis,  606;  (3)  Riga, 
5J3  (Manitins  in  Mitt,  14);  {3) 
Elias,  537  n-  Jl  Helias,  547.  599, 
667;  (4)  Hispanus,  600;  (5)  Ue 
Vineis,  56s  n.  5 

Phaedruii,  504.  646,  652 

Phalaris,  401 

Pheidias,  172,  300 

Philargyrius,  348 

Philemon,  (i)  164;  (2)gnun.,  114, 133 

Phile-s,  Manuel.  432 

Philctas  of  Co^,  105,  118 

Philippus  of  ThcsMilonica,  \6}ty  407 

Philf)  Judaeus,  396,  331,  350 

Philochoni&,  164,  a8o 

'philologcr',  'philologist*,  'philo- 
logy'. \\  phUologus^  5,  ir.  194, 
philoiogia^  5i  1 1 ;  modern  philology, 
llf 

Philon  of  BybluK,    Hercnnius,   311; 

'4-4-  .^6'»  377  f 
Philuponui,  114,  374.  377 
Philostratui  I,  334;  H,  III,  336 
Philosicphanus.  1 33 
I'hiloxcnusof  Alexandria,  2370.,  297; 

416 
Phlegon,  31 1 
Phocas,  367 
Phocylidcs,  49 
Phocbammon,  318 
Pholius.     396  f;    BibUot/ieea^     398; 

literary  criticism  in,  399  f;  Leittrs, 

401 ;  Ltxitatts^  399''-  4>5f 
PhranlzcH,  433 
Phrynichus,    (t)    dramatist,     53;    (a) 

Alticist,  333 
Phrynis.  44 
Physiohpts^  555 
Pierre    (i)    Ic    Chantre,    556;   (a)  la 

Cosa.  $87 
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Hictro  d'AIiflno  (of  Padual,  606 
Pindar,  33,   45-47;    n;  f.    138,    160, 

187"'  304*  4»'  459-.M;  (2)  *!'in- 
danis  Thebanus  \  647  (Manitius  in 
A/i/f.  20) 

ri&a,  47?,  557,  605.619;  S.  Caterina, 
pi,  facing  581 

Pisamler,  cyclic  poeL,  187 

Pisides.  Georgius,  388 

Ptthwanus  ( Pithou ) ,  ca/ex,  of  Jiivcnali 
644;  Phaedrus,  646 

Pitt.  390  n. 

Planudes.  417  f;  157 

Plataea,  J05.  438 

Plato,  on  Homer,  30  f,  Solon,  48  f, 
Antimachus,  39;  on  the  study 
(40  f)  and  criticism  of  poetry, 
68  f;  on  the  drama,  6f  f,  on 
rhetoric,  79,  on  com j>osit ions  in 
prose,  84 ;  on  classification  of 
letters.  89.  and  words,  90  f,  and 
CHI  the  origin  of  Inn^iinge,  93  f; 
quotations  from  Homer,  33, 
Pindar,  45,  Thcognis,  49,  Archi- 
lochus,  50,  Aeschylus,  58.  and 
Eunpides,  59;  early  MSS,  85; 
division  of  his  dialogues  into  *  tii* 
l<^es ',  129;  Crai.  93  f,  41 4, 
Gcrg:  79;  /on,  30,  68;  Pkaedc 
(MS),  85.  87.  108;  Phaedrus^  79; 
Zau//,  41.  84;  Protiig.  41;  Hep. 
31,  69;  Timatks,  48 
In  Cicero,  181  f;  Uion.  Hal.  i8^f, 
185  ;  '  Longinus ',  2K9  f ;  Dion 
Chrys.,  301;  Plutarch,  303  f; 
Aristides,  31  jf;  MaiiimusTyrius, 
314;  Lucian,  315  7:  Apuldus, 
318;  Galen,  319;  Clcmc-ns  Alex., 
331  f;  Euscbius,  349:  Synesius, 
360,  ^69 ;  lexicon  of  Timaeus, 
341  ;I^eo-Platonists.  341-4:  3j6f, 
^9*  37»-7 ;  Biiethius.  155  f; 
Commentators  on,  3i8f,  373-6; 
'       y         G&rg.     366,     376,  -•v!    37j, 

jfc/  Pka<do  376,  Phatt  t 

*«  3a9»  37<5.  fi^  '^06,  373, 
Tlmattis,  -355,  319,  364,  373  f 
Mediaeval  study  of  ( 1 )  in  the  East. 
Oriental  versions  of,  386 ;  Byx. 
study  of,  413,  419,  J33.  5S1; 
Phoiius,  397, 401 ;  Arctnas,  403r; 
Psellus,  4iif;  facsimiU  from 
Bodleian  MS.  384.  404;  (3)  in  the 
West,  537,  531,  579;  Luitprand, 
5ti;  Abclard.  539;  Bernard  of 
Chartre&and  William  of  Conches, 
531;  Thcodoric  of  Chartres,  533, 


and  Bernard  Silvester  of  Toon. 
hlh'^  Ji^^  of  Salisbury.  540: 
Alain  de  Lillc,  554  ;  WUItam  of 
Auvcrpie,  574 ;  Roger  B*ooiu 
596;  influence  of  the  theory  of 
*  ideas ',  535,  530,  539.  554 ; 
transi.  of  Mma  538;  Pkaaie  5*8, 
574*  596;  Timarus  (Joannes 
Scotus,  49 1 ).  Chalcidius  (cent,  iv) 
374  n-  «.  505f  5o8,  537.  ^i<)-iu 
533.  535.  554.  574.  596.  '»»4 
Plautus.   171;    Fabttiai  yarrvniioMt, 

177  n.  8;   in   MA,  630;    504,  54I, 

631;    MSS  630;   454 
Pliny,  (i)  the  elder,  i8t,  304,  317!; 

in  MA.  653  f;  635,  618;   (1)  the 

younger.  307,   337,    345;   io  HA, 

654:   5 
Plotinus,  3^-  f 
Plolias  Gallus,  177 
Plutarch,    30J-8 ;    quoted,    33,    59; 

(1)  Plutarchas,  the  Neo-PIatoniat, 

37' 
'Poeta  Saxo'.  498 
Poetry,  criticism  of,  (Athenian)  67-75 ' 

(Roman)  190  f.    195  f.   103;    Dion. 

Hal.    381  f,  'Longinus',   289 f;  tec 

also  Criticism,  litrrary.     Poetry  and 

Sculpture,  300 
Poet«.    mediaeval    prejudice    against 

classica],  555.  560,  617  f;  lists  of, 

647;   548  n.  6 
Poggio   (in    1415-7).    »04»  455.   64*. 

Mf.  ^57 
Poitiers  William  of  (1030-80),  5« 
Polemon,  (1)  of  Athens,   160;   (a)  of 

Ilium,    154,   163.   164,  313 
Politian,  317,  646 
Pollio.    160.    186;    on    Sallust    and 

Cicero,    193;    (9)  Valerius  Pollio, 

333 
Pollux,  337;  310,  315! 
PolybiuN,  117,  161,  173,  174,  189.  l8oi 

Byz.  excerpLi  from,  405,  437 
Ponipeius  (Maunis),  commtntmm^  artis 

DcHufi,  348,  479 
Pompeius  Trogus,  189,  596,  663 
Pompilius  Andronicus,  177 
Pumponius,   (1)   Marcellus,    199;    (t^ 

Mela,  343;   (3)  Ijietus,  337 
Pomposa,  636 
Pope,  333  n.  1,  193 
Porcius  Licinus,  175 
Porphyrio.  197 
Porphyry,  343  f,  348;  his  /tttrtkhttiiam 

to  the  Categories^  343,  exfwundcd  by 

Ammonius.   374,    and    Darid    the 
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345)»  376; 
transl.  by  Victorinus,  i^^  ;  trans], 
and  expounded  by  Boethius,  553, 
j68,  515-7,  550  n.  8,  558;  Eric  on. 
496;  John  of  Vandi^res,  503;  Ger- 
^rt,  509;  Abclard,  519  f;  Honuru 
Qtustiotts^  36,  344 ;  the  Seven  Arts 
(TmIzcs),  418 

Forson.  400,  4O4 

P<»etdoaiu5,  165  f,  18-2  f,  [84,  186 
and  n.  3,   189 

prtuter propter^  214 

Prague,  629 

rnixiphn.nes,  7,  100 

Priscian,  171  f;  his  authorities,  351; 
in  MA,  (Alcuin)  474,  (Kabanus 
Maunis)  483;  485.  4Qt.  505.  596!, 
665.  667  f;  quoted,  iQ;  'Gram- 
mar and  I'riscian  \  ouoidc  Chartres 
cathedral,  672 

Probui,  204-6;   191,  111,  22J,  173 

PfftcIuR,  (i)  Neo-PIalonist,  37^-4, 
377i  4'5  ;  Iransl.  of  his  'Theologi- 
cal ElemenU  ',  585,  facs.  588  ;  fi) 
Author  of  ChrtUomathy^  379  f 

Procopius,  (i)  rhelorictiin,  of  Gaza, 
3S1,  435 ;  (3)  historian,  of  Caesarca, 
388 

Pn>dicus,  78 

Prompiorium  Parvuierum^  6^7  n. 

Propcttius,  188,  617,  645 

Prose,  Athenian  study  of,  76  f,  8j  f ; 
place  of  prose  in  Athenian  edu- 
cation, 84   . 

Protagoras,  37,  78,  91 

Prudcnlius,  118,  507,  634  (cp.  Moni* 
lius  in  MUt.  28);  (1)  bp  of  Troycs, 

493 
PrUni,    488,    635;    Regino  of,    498, 

?03 

Pselius.  411  f;  389.  600  n.  5 

Ptolemies,  rulers  of  Egypt;  dales  of 
accession,  104 ;  I.  II,  III,  162; 
I  [Soter),  101,  105,  119,  (portrait) 
145;  II  iPAi/ade/pAttsU  101,  105-8, 
III,  115,  118,  (portrail)  145;  III 
or  IX  {Eiurgetfi  1  or  II),  58,  11 1 ; 
III  {Euergeta  I),  I2«,  124;  IV 
{PhUopaft>r),  124;  V  (HptphaHes), 
1 1 1 ;  IX  (Euergctes  U  or  Physcon)^ 
136,  163 

Ptolemy,  (i|  of  Ascalon,  296;  {2) 
Chennus,  311  ;  (3)  Claudius,  311; 
his  Almaj^st,  543,  562.  565  f;  his 
Planisphere^  533 

punctuation,  97.  126,  323.  475 

PutexituHS  (Dupuy).  codex^  of  Statius. 


fi4i;  Martial,  644  ;  Quintiiian,  656; 

Livy,  660 
Pydna.  159,  171  f 
Pythagoras,  29,  91,  615,  671 

Quadrivium^  670;  178 

tjuatcfiui  for  ui*,  669 

Qturolus,  54 1 

ijui  nesrit  partes  etc.,  670 

(Quintiiian,  ananalogiM,  181  ;  grammar 
and  literary  criticism  in,  loof  ;  214; 
387;  on  ens  and  esjenfia,  669;  m 
MA,  655  f;  Scrvatus  Lupus,  487  j 
Bernard  of  Chartres,  539;  ^tienne 
fie  Koucn,  620,  656 ;  MSS  {/atiimiie) 
315;  455,  656  f 

Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  360 

^ucd  and  quia^  mediaeval  use  of.  669 

Kabanus  (or  Hrabanus)  Maurus,  483  f; 
354,  267,  274,  486.  630 f,  645,  648, 
661,  664 

kadegundc  (St),  448 

RaduTfus  Torlarius,  551 

Rajijcvinus,  659 

Ramsey  abbey,  512 

Kathcriu*.  .S03,  630  f,  633,  645,  654 

Raymund  of  Toledo,  562;  (2)  Ray- 
mundus  LuUius,  598 

Realism  and  Nominalism,  253,  536, 
538  f;  extreme  Realists.  Joannes 
Scotus.  495;  Anselm,  538;  William 
of  Champeaux,  529;  moderate  (or 
Aristotelian)  Realisu  (526  0,  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  574.  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, 581,  Thomas  Aquinas,  583 

Recensions  of  Latin  mss,  Livy,  Mar- 
tial, Persius,  Macrobius.  22S;  So- 
linus,  Vegetius,  Pomponius  Mela, 
343;  Virgil.  249;  Priscian.  258; 
Plauttts,  630;  Lucan,  641  ;  Maitial, 
643;  Juvenal.  645;  Pcrsius,  645; 
Quir»^'        »,  656;    Livy,  660;    Sue- 

Kc^.urrc.      jrscs,  246 

Regcnsburg,  484 

Regino,  49S.  503 

Reichenau,  484  f;  367,  482,  499  n.  2, 

505,  51&.  6»fi;  Mss  143.  6^2,  654 
Remi(gius)  of  Auxcrre,  496;  355.5041 

Renaissance,  precursors  of  the,  429  f, 
435t  48^.  553,  61&-6;  causes  of 
the  Italian,  609:  a  gradual  process, 
610;  authors  apprecialcd  in,  Cicero, 
610;    Virgil,   634;    Ludan,    317  j 
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Ldtfrs  of  Symmacbas  (317)  and 
St  Jerome,  234 

Resbsicus,  456 

RevivaU  of  leaming,  early,  608,  609 
n.  I.  n.  3 

Rhapsocles,  16,  igf,  30  fi  101 

Rheims,  49g,  504,  50)^,  625,  63S1  646; 
St  Thierry*  near,  653 

Rhetoric,  rise  of,  76  f;  literary  criti- 
cism a  part  of,  82 

Rhianus.  rii,  133,  313 

Rhodes,  165 

Rich,  Edmund  (St  Edmund  of  Abing- 
<ion),  abp  of  Canlerbury,  574,  589, 

Richard  of  Bury.  603,  Gj8 ;  63a.  638 

Richard.  (i)rEveauc.  537  n.  3,  539  fj 
(a)  de  Foumival,  627,  639;  (3)  of 
St  Victor,  556 

Richer,  509  f,  659 

Ricnzi,  609 

Riquier.  St.  499 

Rol>crtui>  Rciincnsis.  561  n. 

Rochclle,  John  of,  575 

Koilolphus  of  Bruges,  533,  66)  n. 

Rodulfus  Glaber,  513  n.  3,  514  tt  1, 
618 

Roman  age,  date«  in  (t)  Latin  lite- 
rature cic  16S,  198.  116:  (1)  Gk 
literature  etc.,  178,  346;  end  of, 
174  f,  383  f,  443  ;  Roman  historians 
who  wrote  in  Gk,  171,  175;  Gk 
influence  in  Roman  litemture  (169  0 
and  literary  criticism,  190:  Roman 
^udyofGk,  169-189 

Romanus  (C.  Julius),  313;  U)  Byz. 
|K>el,  391 

Rome,  Gk  influence  in,  1 69- 1 89; 
librarie}>  in,  159,  199,  3ii,  144; 
monasteries  for  Gk  monks  in.  46of; 
Gk  at  St  Paul's  and  St  Peter's, 
jaof;  ruins  of,  551,  609;  Versus 
Komtu^  495  n.   I 

Koftccllinus,  518  f,  600 

Rosclta  Stone,  117 

Kosia,  Heiniich,  555 

Rouen,  (Juvenal)  644;  cathedral  of, 
673  n. 

Rudolf,  Anni^h^  661 

Rufinianus,  319 

Rulinus,  655 

Rufiticus.  hi^  letter  to  Eucherius,  319 

Kutihus  Lupus,  xoi 


Sabas,  convent  of  St.  391 
Sabbionetto,  Gherardo  di,  56^  a.  5 


Saevius  Kicanor,  177 

Saint^bury,  G.,  55  f.  190,  108,  1S6, 
191  f,  304,  3r8  n.  7,  381 

Salisbury,  John  of,  537  f ;  his  clasaica] 
learning,  541  f;  facsimile  from 
Beckcl  5  copy  of  his  Mtt,  etc.  536 ; 

342.  5*7.  53<.  jil.^  543  f.  583.  <^3» 
609  n.  I,  634.  041,  643  f.  645,  649. 
<^53'  655-  671,  673 

Sallust.  186.  345;  in  MA,  658;  5D5, 
518.  1%%^  61?,  66x  a.  6 

Salniasins,  406 

Salomo  in,  of  St  Gallen,  497 

Salvian,  no 

Sappho.  44,  131,  153,  181.  189,  314; 
the  'greater  Sapphic'  metre,  114 

Saracen.  John  the.  540.  556 

Scaliger,  the  elder,  357 

'Scholar'  and  'Scholarship*.  1  fj 
Scholarship  and  Philology,  3  f  { 
sulKliviftions  of  ClassicaJ  Scholar* 
ship,    14 

Scholastic  Problem,  the,  353  f,  515  f; 
Scholasticism,  authoriijes  on.  514  n; 
ttottofYs  nHoiajtifif  534 

ScAa/i/t,  on  Homer.  [41  f;  1 30;  Hesicxl^ 
419,  4;^r;  Pindar,  43of;  Aesch. 
Soph,  kur-,  431  ;  Arisioph.  ^iS, 
419.  430:  Dcin.  354.  i!^o;  Lyco- 
phon,  419;  Alexandrian  poets.  I44: 
Terence,  J  30,  509 ;  Cicero,  103 
45.'' •  Virgil.  196,  348;  Horace,  113 
Peraius,    397;   Juvenal,    397.  645 

Schools  of  Alexandria,    105  f.,    330 
341  f,  361  f.  365  f.  375  f ;  Pcrgamun 
i5of:  Athens,  349,  35r,  353,  35 
366,371-5;  Aniioch,  350,  353;oth 
SchooLi.  3H1,  394  :  Schools  in  Gaul. 
-331-5.  ^47:  monastic  and  callH^lraJ 
Schools,    573;   sec   also  under  the 
several  monasteries  and   cathedral 
cities 

•  Science ',  study  of  Greek  and,  coat- 
hincfl  by  Gunto,  ^0$,  and  Roger 
Bacon,  597 

"Scipionic  circle',    17a 

Scot,  Michael,  ^66-8,  591,  503  J 

Scott.  Sir  Walter,  3,  361,  568  | 

Scotus,  DunSf  598  f,  668 

Scotus  (Erigcna),  Joannes,  491  f ;  138 
n.  1.  354.  376.  535.  571,  608,  64S 

Scnfirorww,  61^(1  254.  475,  478 

Scylilics,  John,  417 

Sechnall,  433 

Secundus,  556 

Seduliiis,  (1)  author  of  Carmm  /*4i 
r4«/^,   349  (cp.  Maniiius  in   A/ii« 
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16) ;  (3]  [rish  monk,  at  Liege,  463, 

63/1  648,  65'.<Sj3,  661 
S^X^uriaMu,  Lexica,  416 
Seleucids.  165 

Seieucus  of  Alexandria,  196 
Selling,  Willjara,  465 
Seneca,  (i)  the  elder.   ?oi;   in  MA. 

'^SS;    (2)    the  younger,   g,  3ol;    in 

MA,  653;  543,  5JO  n.  6,  578,  591, 

596  f,  608.   613-1;,   669.    677;  (5) 

PseudO'Seneca,  44S.  613 
Scrcshcl.  Alfred,  558,  569,  591 
Scrgius,     (i)    of    Rcsaina..    394;    (3) 

paiiiarch   of  ConstantinQpIe,   3S9; 

(3)  hp  of  Nitplcs,  .j;o5 
Scrlo  Grammaticus.  546 
Servatus  Lupus,  486  f;  374,  496,  648, 

655,  661 
Scrviiis,    331,    a3Sf,    273,   485,  506, 

636.     645 ;     (3 )    Servius    Clodias, 

,  *77 

Stxtus  Empiricus,  330;   r8i 

Sexlus  Fompcius,  grammarian,  485 

Shirwood.  594,  600 

Sicelioies.  John.  417 

Sidonius,  Apullinariik,  344 ;  1 30,  646 

Siger  of  Brabant,  586 

Sigonius,  390 

SiliuK  Italiciu,  3o8,  611 

Silvester  II  (Gcr^^€n).  508  f;  157 

Simon,  abbot  of  St  Albans,  623  f 

Simon  Capra  Aurea,  ^51 

Simonides,  ( t )  of  Amoigos  {Sfmtfmuiej, 

I3i),  419-  0)  "f  ^o*.  44 f.   ^82, 

387 
Simplicius  375.  5^5 
SimuItLs,  e,6 

situertis,  Hugulio  on,  666  n.  3 
Sion.  on  the  upper  Khone,  519 
Socrates,  54,  61,  6S,  H4,  93 
Sotimarius,  555 

SolinuB,  304.  314,  143,  653,  664 
Solon,  19,  13;  hiti  [joenii,  48  f,  313 
Sopaier  of  Apamea,  380 :  (?)  rhetori- 
cian, 381 
bophocles,  34.  57-91  61.  63,  138.  131. 

166,  171,  383,  390  f,  368,  416,  580; 

PhiUitetes,  198  f;  select  playi,  40a; 

bust,  3og 
r'Sophoniaii,  4^1 
Sophron,  i  r6 
Spoin,    GrreU    in,     458  ;     sludv    of 

Ah&iotle  among  the  Arabs,  501-4, 

and  Jews  in,  564 
Sparni,  —  StrvaH^oriutH^  504 
Spcier  (Livy),  660;  Walthcr  of,  508 
•Spenser,  377 


'Spoiling  the  Egyptians*,   jio,  617; 

3t6 

Stabcrius  Eros,  177 

Stalilius  Maximum,  313 

Slaiionarii,  6^8 

Sialius.  3oS;  in  MA,  641;  504,  518, 

611,  614  f,  635,  677 
Stavelot,  (Val.  Maximum),  661 
Stcphanus,    (i)   oi  Alexandria.   390; 

(3)  of  Byzantium,  379 
Stephen  IV,  461 ;  (i)  of  St  Sabu,  393 
Stcstchorus,  13,  131,  390 
Stilo.  L.  Aclius,  173 
Stobaeus,  380 

Sioici,  Grammar  of  the,  I46-8;  136 
Strabo,  376;  86 
Strassburg,  pi.  on  559,  619  n.  1;  638; 

656  f 
Student -songs,  mediaeval,  644 
Siurmi,  469 

Sublimr,  treatise  on  the,  388-93 
subscriptiotus  \n  Mss,  138;    197,  149. 

358  n..  658 
'substantive  *,  669 
Suetonius,  309f,  9i4f.  asji  335;  in 

MA.  661 ;  481,  487,  485*  490;  ^ 

Gramt.    8,    rjS,    173  f;   Dc  PatiiSt 

^3'.  484  n.  3;  Priitu,  457 
Suidas,  407;  Grossetesit:  anU,  577 
Sulpicius      ( I )      ApoUinarts,      310 ; 

(3)  Galus,  171;  (3)  Scverus,   J47; 

(4)  Victor,  339 

SymUils  used  in  Greek  criticism,  I47« 

131.  143,  305 
Syuieon,    (1)    the  grammarian,  415; 

(3)    'Magister',    407;    (3)    Mcta- 

phrastes,  407;  (4)  of  St  Mamas,  41S 
Synimachus,  {i)on  Aristophanes,  338; 

143;    [3)   cons.  391    A.D.,    336-8; 

aaj,  336;  <3)  con».  48,1;  A.D.,  118. 

Syncclliui,  Michael  and  George,  393 
Syncsius,  l6.«;-70;  357  n,  5 
'Syntipos  ,  417 

Syrian  study  of  Aristotle,  394  f 
Syrianus,  373 

Taciius,  107,  ai4.  163,  307,  317;  in 
MA.  663 ;  543  f,6i7 ;  ZV  OrtUfiH^tUt 
307 

Tarsus,  165 

Tatwinc,  465 

Tcgemice,  651 ;  Melellus  of,  636 

Tennyson  and  Dion.  Hal.,  386;  Quin- 

Ids  Smymacu;,,  360 
Terence,    171;  in    MA,  630  f;   506, 

519'  611 
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Teremianus  Maiinis,  113,  616 

Tcrcnlius  Scaunis,  196,  110,  113 

Tertullian,  ity 

Thcajjenes  of  Khegium,  7,  39 

Thegan,  483 

Thtmistiiis,  352,  576  n.  1 

Thcubaldus,  555  (Manitiusin  ^V/V/.  43) 

Theocritus,  iif,,  144,  161,  tH6,  36H 

Theodora.,   mother    of  Michael    HI. 

^39it  396 

Theodore,  (rj  of  Mopsueslia,  350; 
(j)  of  Studion,  391  f.  396;  {3)  of 
TarsuSt  464  f,  467 

Thcodorel,  364,  371 

Thcodoric  ihe  Great,  349,  151,  358- 
62.  274.  (j)  Thcodoric  of  Char- 
tr«.  533:  537  n.  3,  609  n.  i;  his 
£/>/aieufAtM,  533  n.  4,  539  n.  5, 
671  f 

Theodonis,  (1)  of  Byzantium,  79; 
(a)  colligrapher,  173;  (3)  of  Ga- 
dara,  a«8;  (4)  Mclochites,  430; 
(5)  Prodromus,  430 ;  361 ,  434, 
595 

Theodosius  I,  347;  U,  ato,  7i6,  343, 
363.  381.  657;  (3I  Alexandrian 
grammarian  (r.  400  A. D.),  361 ;  139, 
390.  505;  (4)  Diaconus,  407 

Thcotlullus,  bp  f»r  Orleans,  479 ; 
343  n.  5.  636.  638,  674 

Thcodulus,  E<logues  of,  535 

Theognis,  49 

TheognoBtuj,  393 

Theon,  (1)  commentator  on  poets, 
144;  (3)  Aelius,  rhetorician  and 
commentator  on  prose  authors,  318; 
388;  (3)  philosopher  and  mathema- 
tician.  364  (all  of  Alexandria); 
(4)  Theon  of  Smyrna,  339 

Theophancs,  393 

Theophilus,  (1}  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, 366,  371 ;  (1)  Byzantine  £mp., 

394  •  396 
Theophra.stus.    183.    190.    381,    183, 

«9''  344i  524 
Theophylact,  (1)  418;  (3)  Simocattes, 

3H«,  437 
Thcssalonica,  fall  of  (1185),  431,  436; 

feuds  of  (1346),   433 
Thomas  Aquinas  (St),  sec  Apiinas 
Thomas  Magisier,  430;  419;  (3)  Th. 

Scholftsticus,     407 ;     (3^     Th.     of 

Celano,  553 ;  (4)  bp  of  St  David's, 

589 
Thrasymachus,  78 
Thucydides,  on  tlonier,  36,  33;  in* 

tlucncc  of  Sicilian  rhetoric  in,  83; 


Dion.  Hal.  on,  381-5;  'LongimuV 
390;  Lucian,  315  f;  Life  of,  143 

Tiberius,  rhetorician,  318 

Tibullus.  in  MA.  646:  55*.  580,  63J 

Timaeus,  fi)  historian,  164;  (3)  lexi 
cographer.  ^41 

Timun  of  Phltus  10^,  io6,  1 
165 

Timotheus  of  Gaza,  377 

Tiro,  193,  313 

Tobias,  bp  of  Rochester.  465 

Toledo,  Latin  transtalion«  from  tl 
Arabic  executed  at,  544,  561 
565  f,  569,  587 ;  Abraham  of,  564 

Toulausc,  311,  53S,  549,  619 

Tours,  St  Martin  of.  319,  347,  631 
St  Martin's  abbey  at.  366,  481, 
635;  Gregory  of.  446;  Alcutn  aifj 
473 ;  Odo,  504 ;  Cerbert,  508; 
Bernard  Silvester.  534:  Mss  fromi 
(Nonius)  637,  (Virgil)  635,  (Cic. 
iieSen.)  653.  (Livy)  660,  (Suetoniu^^ 
66j  ;  Council  of,  476;  Greek 
at,  499 

Tragic  poeti  (of  Athens),  text  of,  571 
(juotatious  from,  58;  select  ptayi|J 
40J 

Tridinius.  431 ;  aatt^rapb  of,  439 

Trivium,  670;   178 

Troy,  the  tale  of.  34-6,  34,  156.  336; 
in  M.A.,  548,  551  n.  6,  647,  664 

Tryphiodorus,  364 

Tryphon,  143 

Tryphonianus,  138 

Turm  MSS.  454,  6<;i  f,  660 

Tyndole,  599 

Tyrannion,  140 

Tyrtaeus,  48 

TxetKS,  4i8f 

Ulptan,  on  Demosthenefi,  356 
Uncial  characters,  488  n.  7  ;  478 
•  Universals',   controversy   on,    1531 
535  f;  49'.  505.  5«8,  53J,  540, '5< 
Universities,  638;  363,  381  f 
Upstlon^  90,  393 

Valeritis  Cato,  185.  194;  (3)  Podlio^ 

3'3;  (3)  Val.  Haccus,  »tss  of,  646( 

455;    (4*    ^^-    Maximus,    143; 

MA, 657;  496,551,637.663;  (5) 

Valerius  of  Sora,  175 
Vondiircs,  John  of,  503 
Varro,  177-180;  i39f.  148,  16s,  1; 

176,    190,  314,  333.  337,  336(1  344 

355.  »7»-  307;  >n  MA,  65a  ;  49^ 
Vorro  Atacinus,  185 
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Vegetius,  343:  in  MA,  661;  484 
Vclius  Longus.  196,  joo,  lio,  267 
V'ellcius  I'alcrcalus,  616 
Verona,  504.  616,  633.  635.  651,  660 
Verritis  Flaccus,  i88,  200,  3I3  f,  33o, 

33'.  473 

Verse,  passages  rendered  in  English. 

40,  56,  170.  ^"i.^.  ^57i  370 
Vcstinus,  333 

Victor,  Julius  and  Sulpicius,  319 
Victor  HI  {D/sUeritis),  «;ao 
Victorianus.   bis   recension  of  Livy, 

338  n.  3,  660 
Viciorinus,  33of:  3i8,  336,  ajjf.  509, 

Vienna  MSS.  640.  645,  65}.  658 

Vicnne,  Council  of,  607 

Vilgardus,  618 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  .S79f;  576,  608, 
'>53»  ^4;  Virgil,  634;  Ovid,  639; 
Slalius,  643  ;  Martial  (CofjUNs)^  643; 
Juvenal,  644  ;  1  i  bull  us,  646  ; 
Cicero.  649;  I'liny  the  younger, 
6*15;  Quintiliaii,  655 

P'utdoiHttunst,  Lexicon^  416 

Vinsauf,  Geoffrey  dc,  548,  675  n.  4 
(cp.  Maniiiui*  in  Mitt.  33 f) 

Virgil  and  Lucretius,  170;  his  Greek 
originals,  rH6  f;  early  study  {aiid 
criticism)  of,  196  f;  ?robus,  305; 
Gellia5,'3i3;  in  c.  iv,  isgf;  Au- 
sonius.  133;  Scrvius,  331;  Jerome, 
334;  Augustine,  335;  Mncrobius, 
338  f;  in  c.  V.  Sidonias  ''44 f;  As- 
terius,  349;  in  MA,  633 f;  Alcuin, 
476;  Servalus  Lupus,  4H7,  489  f; 
Odo,  504;  Nolker  Labeo,  519; 
Anselm,  533;  Kkkeliard  I,  11,507; 
fiildebcrl,  551;  Dance,  6ii.6i4f, 
635;  Del  Virgilio,  613;  the  Fourth 
Echguty  480,  634,  643;  allegory  of 
the  Aendd,  535,  d},^  \  MSS,  635 ; 
fafsimiU,  197;  305,  340,  441  n.  5, 
443,  476,  631;  tomb  of,  634; 
l^nds  of,  635  n.  6,  664 

Virgil,  (1)  bp  of  Salzburg,  463;    (1) 


'Virgilius  Maro',  the  grammarian 
450  f,  665;  (3)  Giov.  del  Virgilio, 
61 1  f,  640 

Vir^iium,  Ugitur^  669 

Vitn,  Philip  de,  639 

Vitruvius,  5,  4H1  f 

Vocabularies,  549  f,  594.  666  f 

Volcacius  Scdigiius,  190 

Vuleaie,  334,  265, 368  n.  5,  593,  6»4f, 


ulea 
669 


Walafrid  Stralx)  (or  Slrabus),  485 

Waller  of  Ch.itillon,  641  ;  sec  Gautitr 

Waltharius  (Walter of  Aquitaine), 507 

Walthcr  of  Speicr,  50S 

Wandrille's.  Si,  478 

Wcisscnburg,  638 

Wibald,  abbot  of  Corvey,  557,  619, 

649.  661  n.  3 
Widukind  of  Corvey,  505,  659  tu  5, 

663  n.  7 
Winric  of  Trier,  647 
Wirecker,  Nigcllus,  546 
Wolfeabattel  Ms-i,  643,  646,  658 
World,  expected  end  of  the,  5'3f 

Xanlhopulus,  433 

Xenophanes,  39 

Xcnophon,   H4,    86,    381,    284,    303; 

imilaled,  311,  417 
Xiphilinus.   (1)  patriarch,   4II  f;    (3) 

historian,  417 

York;  Alcnin,  471  f,  475 fj  Fridugia, 

473  n-  7 

Zacharias.  Greek  pope,  461.  470 
Zeno,  148,  J  51 

Zenodolus,  (r)  of  Ephcsus,   119-31; 
114,  137,  [41;  (3)  of  Mallos,  i60( 

Zollus,  date  of,  loSf;  33 

Zonaras,     historian,      ^14 ;     lexicon 

bearing  his  name,  410 
Zosimus,  364 
Zurich  MS  of  Quintilian,  656  f 
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^^H             alTiaTudj  {wriaais),    [47 

XvpwAf,  43  n-  4;  cp.  179  n-  '     ^_^H 

^H            AcMt},   r37 

^Xu(6f,  43                                  ^^^^M 

^^m            dWiiyoptKCit,    149 

tuXowoiol,  43                                    ^^^H 

^^H             (b'rlffi7/ia.   117,   131,  I42 

/MffAnjt,  'participle',  150           ^^^^H 

^^H             dPTbtvifila^    138,  380 

/u'ToX^-  'participte',  J33,   38o          ^^| 

^^H              d^/M<rTot,    14H 

fiinifin\,  69-72,  384                      ^^^B 

^H            'Ap7°S.    '33 

fuv  and                                             ^^^^H 

^H            dptf/Mi',  i;7,   too.  138,   146,  9 

:8o 

o;3fX«,             133                             ^^^^H 

^^H            dptu>¥iai,   381,   183 

OPttfia, piiMA,  90 f,  97  f,  too.  t3>  hTi^H 
1381,  146  f,  i.Ao                                  ^H 

^^^V             dtrrcp^KOf,              133 

^^H             'ArrtA'tdi'd,  336 

0^  (name  of  letier).  90                       ^^| 

^^H             *ArT(ff((rr7}i.  325 

iraf^uif,  ir(/)l,    143                                        ^^| 

^^H             avS^tffatL,  36 

wtLpayp<Ltt>fi.  80,  97                             ^^^H 

^^H            f^wi'a,  89,  97.  ^81 

rapdirn^or,   97                                     ^^^H 

^^H             ^Wtiif  and  ourdffiy,    133 

T^TadXof,                                             ^^^^H 

^^H           ^^a,  nickname,   134 

rirarer,             130,   136,   15$         ^^^H 

^^H             ydSapoj  {AtiSapos),  435 

TotdTfjf  and  Toa&njf,   184             ^^^^H 

^^M           ypaMfiaTiKi,  7-9 

Tpirov  (t6),   181                              ^^^B 

^^^1            •)/paftftaTLKy}  rpayifiila,  88 

irrijffir.  97;  TTwffm,  97,   139,   147    ^H 

^^^B             ypafifiarui  As,   A  f 

^^y56r,  ?3  It.  1                                     ^H 

^^^B             7pa^/uir(0Ti)f,   6 

iriXKv^m.   113                                            ^H 

^^^B             diAatriraXJat,  64,    174 

ariY/i^,   136,   133.   143,  331                 ^H 

^^B           eiop^'tan^f,  119;  cp.  141,   156 

in;Aij8aMa»  I47                                         ^H 

^^^1             6fw\r}, 

(nVJ^ctrfiOf,  80,  97,    (461  180               ^^1 

^^H            <I  (name  of  letler),  90,  303 

crxoXatrnK^r,  <i34                            ^^^^^k 

^^H            iicSoatis  of  Homer,   133 

TL'vrcj,  139.                                     ^^^^^1 

^^^H             iirurvtda,  91 

i/ro^oX^t,  ii,   1911.  4                     ^^^^H 

^H            ^/ii^fa,  89,  97,  381 

^rodtotfToXT},   I  36                            ^^^^^1 

^^^H            Kaf^a/xrtT)  62 

V-WO$4tTtft,     I                                                  ^^^^H 

^^H             traraXXTjXAT^t,  330 

i'T«f«i^eror  (tA),  stthjfflHm.  98          ^H 

^^1               KaTrty6fnjfMi,    1 47 

t'ir6*wa,    39                                               ^^1 
C^Of.   28iSf                                               ^H 

^^H            Kar7r7opo('Mci'0)'  (ro),  98 
^^^H             Kdrufftf  cd^ot,  0,  33r 

^furrao-ia.   71.   334                                      ^H 

^^H             Kfpai'KtOf, 

^1X6X0701  (ftnd  ^(XoXo^ia).  4  f ;   IS5|^H 

^^H             Kt^dpo,   KlOapiSf  43 

33S.  367                                            ^1 

^^H              irX^irit,  97 

^owik"!"*,  89'  W.  '81,  315               ^H 

^^H                  KpiTUsdf,     10 

^iXd  and  9a Wo,   38 1,  393                    ^^| 

^^H             irwXoK,    117  f,   380,  40a  n.   5 

iJ  (not  u  /i^ya),  90                       ^^^^| 

^^B           \/$ts,  60,  99;  X/(etr,  of  Theophrastus. 

wSf.  Homeric  use  af*  133          ^^^^| 

^^H                 Didyuius«f4i;  ofihcSluics 

129; 

of 
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